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Doctrine and Defense. 


Volume 61. January 1915. No. I. 


The confession of Job: Job 19, 25-37. 
(By L. Aug. Heerboth.) 


Motto: "If anyone has prophecy, let it be like faith." Rom. 
12, 6. 


I. 

Among the many, but often misunderstood and misinterpreted testimonies of 
the book of Job, which express the basic doctrine of the Christian faith, namely the 
doctrine of the person and the work of our Savior, there are three in particular, which 
immediately strike the attentive and unbiased, that is, unprejudiced reader as such. 
They are the passages chap. 16, 19-21; 19, 25-27; 33, 23 f. The middle passage 
(19, 25 ff.) is most suitable in its elaborateness to bring before our eyes a clear 
picture of the reason and object of Job's believing hope. Here, in expectation of 
bodily death, since he believed he must renounce all earthly well-being and long life, 
since he thought God had become his enemy and was doing him wrong (v. 6), since 
he expected nothing on earth but death in poverty and misery, here the constancy, 
the unshakableness of his faith in the living Redeemer, in his XXX2, is revealed. And 
on this Redeemer he builds the certainty of his future raising from the dead to life 
and to the blessed vision of God. In order to arrive at a correct and certain 
understanding of this glorious confession of faith, it will be helpful to take a closer 
look at the whole book and especially at individual sayings of Job. The whole book 
deals with the problem: the suffering of the pious (the believing children of God) in 
the world. (Thus also says D. Luther: "The book of Job deals with the question 
whether misfortune also befalls the pious from God." St. L. XIV, 18.) It has a similar 
tendency to Psalms 49 and 73; Wohl Ps. 88 is also related to it. 
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Here especially the following questions are dealt with and answered: 1. Why 
does God also let the righteous suffer? The answer is: a. Because it is his good 
pleasure (ch. 1); b. To test and purify their faith (ch. 38 ff.). 2. Is suffering in any case 
a punishment of sin? So thought and argued Job's friends; yet their speeches are 
declared by God to be "not right" (chap. 42:7, 8). They spoke from the false premise 
that suffering is always a punishment, and that grievous suffering, as in Job, 
necessarily implies grievous sins; they judged lightly according to appearances; they 
misapplied some truths, and made false assertions, for which they afterwards had 
to repent (chap. 42). (3) Is it a sign of divine wrath, or even of divine enmity, when 
God inflicts suffering on a righteous man? Job thought so, as appears from every 
one of his discourses. (4) Is it wrong for God to cause the righteous to suffer, even 
to be plagued by Satan? Job also came to this opinion in his contemplation, in 
consequence of his great misery. But afterwards, when God had spoken to him, he 
recanted his accusations (chap. 42:6). 

Accordingly we can determine the scope of the book that it is written for the 
comfort of the believers in suffering and temptation. Based on his glorious 
confessions of faith and the testimony of the Holy Spirit (chap. 1. 2; Ezek. 14, 14; 
Jam. 5, 11) we recognize in Job a true son of Abraham, who like Abraham was also 
tempted and tested by God. In the trials and sufferings which befall us according to 
our heavenly Father's will, we are to keep to the example of Job, who steadfastly 
held fast in the faith of his Redeemer; and from the whole book of Job we are to 
become certain: the suffering of the faithful is not a sign of God's enmity; and: "To 
the righteous the light must always dawn, and joy to the devout heart," Ps. 97:11. 
97, 11. Luther says: "The example of Job shows that a man, be he as holy as he 
will, may yet fall into the heaviest temptation; but that the saint is not forsaken, but 
is at last settled by God's mercy." (St. L. XXII, 1422.) 

What we consistently perceive in the believers of the Old Testament, we also 
find in Job: he saw it as a sign of divine grace and therefore of his state of grace, if 
he was well and lived long on earth, according to the promise of the fourth 
commandment. (On this, compare the words of the Psalmist: Ps. 102, 25: "My God, 
take me not away in the half of my days!" and 55, 24: "The bloodthirsty and the false 
shall not bring their life to the half"; etc. 1)) If he regarded the state of those in Sheol 


1) Also the promise: "And see thy children's children", Ps. 128; in addition the words of 
Job ch. 14, 21. 
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If we are to understand the words of the first chapter, which describe the soul of the 
departed as sleeping and resting (chap. 3 and 14) - almost exactly as Ps. 88 speaks 
of the "land of forgetfulness" - then we must either put this on account of a still 
imperfect knowledge or attribute it to a lack of clarity in the state of contemplation,2) 
or, which is probably best and simplest, we must understand such speeches to the 
effect that in them only the state of the body in the grave (Sheol = grave) is spoken 
of. In such statements no further consideration is given to the state of the departed 
soul. 3) 

In order to break the objection of some modern interpreters that Job 19, 25- 
27 could not have spoken of his resurrection on the Last Day, because this article 
was still beyond his horizon of knowledge and at all - if it was taught in the Old 
Testament - only found its way into the Israelite corpus doctinae after the exile (Dan. 
12, 2) had found its way into the Israelite corpus doctrinae, let us take a closer look 
at some of Job's sayings in which we find a deep and far-reaching knowledge of the 
Christian truths of salvation. We read 14:12 ff: "A man lieth, and shall not rise: till the 
heavens be no more, they shall not awake, neither shall they awake out of their 
sleep. O that thou wouldest preserve me in the grave, that thou wouldest hide me 
till thy wrath be turned, that thou wouldest set a goal for me, and remember me 
again! [But] if a man die, will he live again? All the days of my service | wait until my 
relief [or transformation] has come! [Then] thou shalt call, 4) and | will answer thee. 
For the work of thy hands shalt thou desire. Yea, then [XXX XX; cf. Ges.) thou shalt 
number my steps (that is, prove thy love, as parents watch the steps of their 
children); thou shalt not hold above my sin (that is, remember it no more). Sealed in 
a bundle shall my sin be, and thou hast shut over my iniquity (that is, forgiven and 
forgotten it)." Here Job laments that with temporal death all earthly hope has an end; 
until heaven and earth pass away, no restoration is to be expected. God does not 
hide a man in the grave for a time, and then raise him up again for this life (v. 13). 
Therefore Job waits, longs all the days of his toilsome life (XXX = war service, toil of 
life) for his redemption. (XXXXX is military redemption in contrast to XXX, but also 
means change or transformation; Ps. 102, 27. 


2) So Philippi, Kirchl. Glbnsl. 

3) For"Sheol" there are three meanings: 1. hell, 2. death, grave, state of death ("realm of 
the dead") in general; 3. hellish torment from earth, suffering of divine wrath (so Ps. 6, 6). The 
context must decide which of these three meanings is appropriate. 

4) Ot. I4XX: Lrra 
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Job evidently uses this word in the form of a play on words, in order to express both, 
redemption and renewal, as in the following he aims at the grace revealed to him in 
the resurrection). Thou shalt call, and | will answer thee (when he hears the voice of 
the Son of God, he shall come forth with joy!); for then there is nothing but grace 
with God, no more wrath against his sin, but full pardon, that is, life and blessedness. 
When he then (14:18 ff.) continues, "But nevertheless the falling mountain shall fall, 
and the stone shall be moved from its place; the waters shall rub off the stones, with 
their offspring thou shalt cover the dust of the earth, and the hope of man thou shalt 
destroy. Thou overcomest him for ever, and he passeth away; thou disfigureest his 
face, and sendest him away. If his children come to glory, he knoweth it not: or if 
they be little, he heareth them no more. Yea, his flesh in him grieveth [grieveth], and 
his soul is grieved in him." Job is obviously saying, "Although | have the blessed 
hope, even the certainty, of a resurrection to a blessed life, yet | must bury my earthly 
hope. As a falling mountain cannot be stopped, so man must die when his time 
comes, according to God's purpose; and though the offspring cover the earth, yet 
the departed knows nothing of the fate of his children. 

From this whole speech it is evident that Job knew of a resurrection on the 
last day, but that he regarded and deplored the early departure from this earth, which 
in his opinion was destined for him, as a sign of divine wrath. But even in the case 
that this translation was doubted, and the words v. 14 ff. were to be taken as spoken 
in the modus irrealis: "If a man die, will he live again? Then would | wait [namely, 
gladly wait] all the days of my misery, until my redemption should come. Thou 
wouldst call, and | would answer thee; . . my sin and iniquity would be sealed and 
shut up," etc., even if the words were to be taken in this very improbable version, 
still Job's view of the state after the resurrection would appear from the same. His 
opinion would then be this: "If God would have me die for a time, and then raise me 
up again for this earthly life, | would gladly suffer it; for with death all my sin would 
be done away from me, and wholly forgiven by God, and after such a resurrection | 
would be in the same relation to God as | shall be after the resurrection at the last 
day: no more wrath, no more sin!" That in this version (unreal) this was Job's 
fundamental thought, namely, the reflection on the state after the resurrection of the 
Last Day, cannot be denied or be- 
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be disputed. Then his earthly hope of seeing his children's children and enjoying a 
happy long life would not be destroyed but fulfilled. 

Another statement of Job (21, 30) proves to us that he also knew very well 
the compensatory justice of God on the Last Day, the Last Judgment. Zophar 
wanted to label him an ungodly (XXX, hypocrite, reprobate) in whom God's wrath 
would be revealed (20:4 ff.). To this Job replies that the ungodly certainly falls under 
the wrath of God (21:16-22), but that in this life the ungodly does not always find his 
punishment: "One dies in the midst of prosperity [or: in his fullness], all in 
carelessness and tranquillity; his veins [or body] are full of fatness, and the marrow 
of his bones is drenched [full of juice]; and another dies with a bitter soul, and has 
not enjoyed the good. Together they lie in the grave (XXX XX), and the worm 
covereth them. Behold, | know your thoughts, and your plots, wherewith ye do 
violence against me [that is, seek to make me an ungodly by force], when ye say, 
Where is the house of the tyrant, and where is the tent of the dwellings of the ungodly 
[stayed]? Have ye not then asked the wayfarers [experienced people who have seen 
much], and not discerned their signs [facts that prove otherwise]? Namely, that the 
wicked is saved for the day of destruction; to the day of wrath they are led! 5) Who 
can show him to his face his [evil] way? And what he has done, who will repay him? 
[That is, men cannot even dare to punish him because of his evil ways, etc.] He is 
led to the grave and rests under the burial mound. Sweet [= light] to him are the 
clods of the valley, and behind him goes all the world, and before him an 
innumerable multitude snamlich at his burial]." From this speech we see that Job 
was also well acquainted with the article of the Last Judgment, the day of the 
revelation of the "wrath of God against all ungodly beings and unrighteousness of 
men." - To the foregoing we may also compare the words of God Job 38:13-15, 
which speak of the transformation of the earth, and of the judgment of the ungodly. 

One more testimony of Job's faith we want to hear before we start with the 
treatment of 19, 25 ff. It is found in 16, 19 ff. There we read: "He is tearing me apart 
scratch by scratch; he is running against me like a man of war. A sackcloth have | 
bound about my skin, and my horn have | sunk into the dust [that is, my earthly hope 
have | buried]. My face burneth from my 


5) To lead, neutral in itself; et. Isa. 53, 7: "to lead to the slaughter." Note that Budde 
wishes to interchange the inconvenient XXXX with XXXX: "spared in the day," etc. 
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Weeping, and on my eyelids is the shadow of death. sThis has affected me) not 
because of wrong in my hands, and my prayer is pure! Earth, hide not my blood, and 
for my lamentation be no place [since it is not heard 6)! But now (XXX XX = 
nevertheless [Ges.]; here adversative; et. Ps. 52, 7: XX = but). Behold, in heaven is 
my witness, and he that witnesseth for me is on high! My friends are mockers; 7) [but] 
to God mine eye doth water! And he shall intercede for the man with God [as an 
advocate pleading his cause before God], and the son of man for his friend. But [now] 
the number of years is come, and in the way from which | return not, | go." (V. 14- 
22.) A highly significant testimony and confession! What depth and precision of 
knowledge of salvation is revealed to us there! Job thinks that God has become his 
enemy and has already given him up as a prey to death. Yet he does not despair. 
He knows that his "prayer is pure," that his conscience is undefiled against God. He 
desires that even on earth his innocence may be known, and that men also may hear 
his complaint (v. 18). But even if this does not happen, he knows that he has a 
witness and trustee in heaven, an advocate who intercedes for him and leads his 
cause. He calls him God: "To God mine eye weepeth." And of this his God and 
Advocate he says that the same "will intercede for him before God, and speak as the 
Son of man for him, his friend." He thus recognizes in God several persons, and his 
witness and advocate he calls not only God, but also the Son of man. Truly Job must 
have possessed a good knowledge of Christology and the doctrine of salvation in 
general! - To this statement of Job (16:19 ff.) we shall have to have recourse in the 
interpretation of 19:25 ff.; for in the words just quoted lies the key of understanding 
to it; they are without all doubt an explanatory parallel; for the "Witness" and 
"Advocate" is none other than the "Goel," as 33:23 also testifies. 

We must not rely too much on the commentaries on Job which have appeared 
since the time of rationalism. With few exceptions, their authors are more or less 
infected by unbelief, by the modern theology of negation; and even commentators 
who want to be positive feel compelled to make concessions to negative theology 
here and there, and also in our passage. One has also tried to empty the confessional 
words of Job (19, 25 ff.) of their actual content by using linguistic research as well as 
the recently so popular textual emendations (be- 


6) ...or, that she may abide. Let the lamentation go through all the earth. 
7) More properly vocalized, "My advocate is my tribal kinsman" (p‘v); ok. Ch. 33, 23. This 
version corresponds to the parallslismus msmbrorum. 
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especially since Wellhausen). One starts from the principle that Job had not yet 
known anything, thus could not have said anything about a Redeemer in the 
Christian sense, about a Last Day, about a resurrection of the dead etc.. One seeks, 
as some - but not all! - Jewish commentators, try to impute to these words the 
meaning as if Job were expressing in them his hope for the restoration of his earthly 
happiness - contrary to the testimony of all his other speeches! Furthermore, one 
wants to "construct [Job's] dogmatic system," as Philippi says, from his lamentations 
about the decline of his earthly hopes, which he spoke with a frightened and 
"confused spirit" 8) during his temptation. ("Do you mean to construct from his words 
in the anxious hour his whole dogmatic conviction?" Kirchl. Glbl., 1st ed., 6, 58.) Then 
he adds: "Job's words spoken in the moment of contestation, cf. Job 10, 21 f.; 14, 21 
f., and in the moment of confidence in faith, cf. 13, 15 f.; 19, 25 ff., furnish the most 
striking proof of this." - We shall therefore, in order to refute such apparent 
objections, and to arrive at exegetical certainty, have to occupy ourselves somewhat 
more thoroughly with the wording. In doing so we hold fast to the supreme rule that 
Scripture must be explained by Scripture; that every speaker or writer is himself his 
best interpreter, and that context and parallels decide the meaning. We must not, 
however, set to work with the intention of wanting to work out Luther's translation as 
correct under all circumstances, or - at whatever cost - to have to exegete here the 
article on the resurrection of the flesh; no, as free as possible from all prejudice and 
bias, we want to seek to explore the meaning of Job's words, which the Holy Spirit 
has caused us to record for our instruction and comfort. If we now ask for the 
illuminating grace of the Holy Spirit for this purpose - for ‘alone’ "in his light we see 
the light" - we shall also, by his grace, arrive at a clear, but also at a certain result. 
Let our motto here be the divine rule: Scriptura Scripturis! Rom. 12, 6. 
Il. 

Let us first look at the content of our text chapter to establish the context. In 
chapter 19, Job defends himself against the blunt accusation of Bildad (chapter 18) 
that his suffering is the punishment of his wickedness (blunt because Bildad 
generally represents - in the third person - a wicked person and his punishment). Job 
replies, "How long do you grieve my soul and bruise me with words? Have | then 
truly transgressed? [So Ges., v. 4.] Know ye that God hath wronged me [XXX = to 
bend the law; 34, 12]; and with his hunting-. 


8) Ch. 17, 1; Ges.: "disturbed". 
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net hath he shut me up. Behold, | complain of rape, but | am not heard; | cry, but 
there is no [righteous] judgment. My way hath he barred, so that | cannot go; and 
upon my paths hath he put darkness. My glory hath he stripped [plundered] from me, 
And removed my crown from my head. Round about he hath pulled me down, and | 
go away: for as a tent peg hath he cast out my hope. For his wrath is kindled against 
me, And he looketh upon me as his enemy. One by one his armies come up, And 
cast their way against me, And have encamped round about my tent. My brethren 
hath he put afar off from me, And my acquaintance [that love me] are even become 
strangers against me. My neighbours have departed, and they whom | loved have 
forgotten me. The strangers [slaves[ in my house, and my handmaids, think me a 
stranger; a stranger have | become in their eyes. | call unto my servant, and he 
answereth not: with my mouth must | entreat him! My breath is estranged from my 
wife, and I stink [Ges.; otherwise: | plead] before the children of my womb. Even the 
boys despise me; | rise up, so they speak against me. All the people of my familiar 
company abhor me; and they whom | loved are turned against me. To my skin and 
to my flesh my bones cleave [or according to LXX: in my skin ... my bones have 
become rotten]; and | have [barely] escaped with my gums [with the skin of my teeth]. 
Have mercy on me! Have mercy on me, you, my friends! For the hand of God has 
struck me! Why do you persecute me as God does, and cannot be satisfied with my 
flesh? Oh that my words were written, that they were set in order in a book! With an 
iron stylus upon lead, would they be carved in stone forever! But | know that my 
Redeemer liveth, and the last shall he appear upon the dust. And afterward my skin 
shall be wrapped around him, and out of my flesh shall | behold God. The same shall 
| behold [for my benefit], and mine eyes shall behold [their pleasure], and not 
another! My kidneys are consumed in my bosom. If ye say, How shall we persecute 
him? a cause of the matter [cause of it] is [soon] found in me. "[But] fear the sword; 
for a wrath 9) against iniquity is the sword, that ye may know that there is a judgment 
10)!" 

Job complains here first of all that his friends are doing him an injustice when 
they want to make him out to be an ungodly man who is now 


9) XXX here not in the regular form of status constructus. 
10) XXXX or XXXX (ct.) gives prince: "a mighty one", probably because of the X 
occurring only here (in Job) as conjunction. 
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God's punishment. He knows that he has been pious and God-fearing and has 
avoided evil. For this reason, however, he now accuses God himself of dealing 
unjustly with him, of doing him violence, of not hearing him, of God's wrath being 
kindled against him, and of God sending all his plagues against Job like armies. 
Finally he begs for mercy, that his friends would not torment him so with their false 
assumptions and accusations. He wishes that his words be written down and handed 
down to posterity, so that he may receive, if not from his contemporaries, at least 
from later generations, a just judgment, that is, recognition of his innocence. But in 
his opinion he must renounce the fulfilment of this wish. But even if his innocence will 
no longer be revealed in the time of this world, even if he must now end his earthly 
life and pass away under the wrath of God, he is still certain that he has a Redeemer 
who lives and will finally appear on earth and justify him. Yes, then he himself, who 
is now, and not another, will attain to the blessed vision of God. He longs for this with 
all his heart. Finally, he warns his friends not to sin against him, for there is a 
judgment! 

After this overview we can see that we have here a factual parallel to 16, 18 
ff. As he here (chap. 19) wishes that his words would be written forever, so he also 
there cries out: "Earth, hide not my blood!" etc. As here he takes comfort in his 
Redeemer, who will at last help him to justice, so there also he appeals to his Witness 
and Advocate, to the Son of man, his ancestral kinsman in heaven. - As already 
mentioned, we will have to reflect on this parallel when interpreting 19:25 ff. in order 
to complement and understand Job's words and his ideas. 

V. 25: "But | know that my Redeemer liveth" (XXXXX XXXX XX XXXX). We 
must here understand the connecting X in the adversative sense = "but"; for both the 
connection and the parallel compel us to do so. Job has immediately before 
expressed a wish which, according to all human foresight, cannot be fulfilled, namely, 
that his words should be handed down to posterity for eternal remembrance, so that 
they, if not his contemporaries, might acknowledge his innocence. But even if this 
will not happen, he wants to say, | still have a certain hope: the hope in my Redeemer, 
who "at last" will justify me. Likewise he speaks 16, 18 f.: "Earth, hide not my blood! 
And my lamentation come not to a standstill!" But if the earth will certainly receive 
and cover his blood, and his lamentation will cease, yet he has (16, 19) an eternal 
witness in heaven, who will help him to the right, for him 
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will occur. -- Through the pronoun XXX, he not only confronts his friends who denied 
his innocence, but also emphasizes the certainty of what he confesses here: | am 
unshakably certain of it. XXX denotes knowing, recognizing, knowing, especially also 
in the religious field: To know God's nature and will (cf. Ps. 79:6; 36:11 et al.). It has 
the secondary term of certainty; what someone has known, what he has come to 
know, that has become certainty to him. Compare the words of the apostle: "I know in 
whom | believe", 2 Tim. 1, 12. 

Job is certain that his redeemer, XXXX, lives. XXX is substantive participle of 
XXX = to redeem, to ransom. It denotes especially the duty of redemption incumbent 
on the next of kin. If, for example, someone had to sell a piece of land (Ruth 4, 4. 6), 
or if someone had been sold as a slave (Lev. 25, 48 f.), it was the duty of the next of 
kin to step in as "redeemer". Very specially XXX is used of God as the redeemer of 
Israel. And what Person in God was specially signified by this, we clearly perceive 
from Gen. 48:15, 16. When Jacob blessed the sons of Joseph, he said, "The God 
before whom my fathers Abraham and Isaac walked; the God that hath fed me 
[pastured me as a shepherd] since | was, even unto this day; the Angel that redeemed 
me out of all evil, bless the lads," etc. He thus calls the "angel of the LORD" (cf. Job 
33:23), the second person in God, not only the God of Abraham and Isaac and his 
shepherd (cf. Ps. 23:1), but also his deliverer from all evil, who is also the source and 
giver of all blessing. Also instructive is Ps. 119:154, which says, "Lead my litigation 
and deliver me; according to thy word refresh me!" The psalmist asks his XXX for his 
representation and intercession in the judgment of God; he knows then he will be 
delivered from all condemnatory judgment. In this he appeals to the promise given in 
the divine word that this Redeemer will intercede for him. Job 16:19 refers to his 
witness and advocate in heaven, who will plead his cause before God; and here 
(19:25) he also takes comfort in his XXX, who will finally help him to justice. Also may 
be compared here 33, 23, where the Saviour says, "Let him go, that he go not to 
destruction; | have a reconciliation sound." Thus it is clear from the book of Job alone 
that this “3 is none other than the Reconciler (Heb. 9:24), our Lord Jesus Christ, whom 
Job also confesses in 16:21 as "the Son of man" and as his "friend" (that is, fellow- 
tribesman). 

If we wish to gain a clear idea of what and whom Job understands by his XXX, 
we must necessarily consider all his out- 
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He is not a man, but a man who is a man, and a man who is a man, and a man who 
is aman, and a man who is a man, and a man who is a man. Ch. 16. he calls him, 
1. his witness, who is now in heaven, on high; thus he designates him as the 
omniscient God. (2) He calls him his friend, or fellow of the tribe; thereby he 
confesses him to be such a one, who is also at the same time man, or yet shall be 
(thus he has Gen. 3:15: "the seed of the woman" in mind). (3) He calls him his 
intercessor, who will stand up for him before God, thus his high priest. (4) He 
confesses him as God, "to whom his eye weeps," that is, to whom he laments his 
sorrow, and in whom he sets his hope. 5. he expressly calls him the Son of man (no 
wonder that moderns think this a mistake in the text, and want to put 16, 21 instead 
of XX XXX). Ch. 33, 23, the same is likewise called the Advocate (XXXX) of the 
angels before thousands (otherwise the "Angel of the Lord"), and the Reconciler, 
who “hath found a reconciliation" (Heb. 9, 24). And here (19:25) Job confesses him 
6. as the Redeemer, who is alive, ever living; 7. as the Judge, who will help him to 
justice and make his guiltlessness manifest; 8. as the One who will appear at last, 
as "the Last", on earth (XXX-XX); 9. as the One who will also raise his body again 
from death. (This last feature must, of course, be proved as such in the following). 
If we now once again emphasize the designation XXX, by which the next of 
kin is designated who will ransom him, it is clear that Job understood by this XXX 
the very same one whom also Jacob and David and all the faithful of the Old 
Testament understood by it.11) The Book of Job also operates with the same terms 
of the rest of Scripture, as a close reading and comparison easily proves. Job calls 
this Redeemer XXXX, "my Redeemer," in order to testify to his faith, his firm trust in 
the same, his belonging to the same; by the pronoun "my" he appropriates the same, 
associates himself with it. If he were Well Redeemer, but not "my Redeemer," | could 
not hope in him.12) To this his XXX Job attaches the predicate 'X.' He lives! Whether 
we take this 'X as a verb or as an adjective ("He lives" or: "| know my Redeemer "as 
the Living One") is of no consequence; it remains the same sense. And if we now 
consider whom he understands by his XXX, namely, the "living God" (whom David 
calls 'X XX, Ps. 42:3), it is self-evident that he lives. He "sleepeth not nor 
slumbereth," much less is he dead. This very life of his Redeemer is to him a 
guarantee that the same will not forget him, but will also be in him as XXX. 


11) cf. Joh. 20, 17; Rom. 8, 29 ("brother"). 
12) His pointis, "In me He will prove Himself a Savior." 
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will point out. A merely human XXX could die or also (as in Ruth 4) take off his "shoe" 
and renounce the right of redemption or evade this duty. Both are absolutely 
impossible, unthinkable with the ideal XXX. How should he want to renounce his right 
or his duty who offered as a ransom his blood and life, and by his divine word pledged 
himself (cf. Ps. 119, 154; Hos. 13, 14 et al.) to be Job's and all his brethren's XXX! 
"It is impossible that God should lie." "He is not a man's child, that anything should 
repent him." 

Who the predicate 'X says even more. We have recognized that Job calls his 
Redeemer "God" and "living." But the life of God is communicative; He not only has 
eternal life, but He communicates it. We see this from close consideration of such 
passages of Scripture as John 5:25, 26: "The hour is coming, and is now, that the 
dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God, and they which hear shall live. For as 
the Father hath life in himself, even so hath he given to the Son to have life in himself." 
So then, as the Father has life, and communicates his life to the Son, so also the Son 
has life, and communicates it to make the dead alive. And when the Lord goes on to 
say, "And he also hath given him power to execute judgment, because he is the Son 
of man," we see: this JEsus is the same of whom Job speaks, whom he also 
describes as "Judge" and "Son of man." In the light of this New Testament passage 
we then also recognize the real meaning of the 'X in Job: with it the Redeemer is not 
only described as living Himself, but also as giving life, communicating life. And also 
the following words of the Lord expressly point to the great giving of life at the last 
day: "The hour is coming in the which all that are in the graves shall hear his voice," 
etc. (v. 28 s.). (v. 28 s.). But that Job hopes for the communication of life from his 
Redeemer "at the last time," at the Last Day, when the same shall appear "out of the 
earth," his words v. 25 d. teach us. The words, "| know that my Redeemer liveth," 
thus also express Job's faith that the XXX would make him partaker of his life, of 
eternal life, would deliver him from the power of death (Hos. 13, 14), would redeem 
him completely. Yes, if the Son of man, the seed of the woman, should tread down 
the serpent's cops and take away the power of him who had the power of death, then 
the communication of eternal life, that is, the deliverance from all death, was only the 
logical consequence of such redemption. And that Job expects this communication 
of life for himself, indeed is certain of it, is shown to us by the appropriate pronoun 
"my." The promise of the Redeemer: "I live, and you also shall live" (Joh. 14, 19) was 
also known to Job, if not in its wording, then in its content, just as it was known to the 
other believers of the Old Testament. 
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Or why does David call him the "living God", for whom his soul thirsts and whose 
face he longs to see (Ps. 42), if not because he hopes for communication of life from 
him? This is also testified by the so often repeated request: XXXX = "Give me life!" 

Here it might be objected: How can we know that Job meant to express in the 
word 'X this hope of life? We can know it 1. from the concept of the Redeemer, as 
we have seen; 2. from the indication of the time and place when and where this 
Redeemer would reveal Himself (v. 26 b); 3. from the circumstance that Job here, 
in expectation of bodily death - since, "until the heavens have passed away" (14, 
12), he has nothing more to hope for - consoles himself of his "living" Redeemer, 
who will nevertheless one day, XXXXX, call him to life (14, 15) and lead him; 4. From 
the circumstance that Job here does not refer to him alone as his witness and 
intercessor, as in ch. 16, but calls him his XXX, from whom he expects more than 
mere testimony, from whom he hopes for complete redemption. In ch. 16 Job chiefly 
describes the person of his Saviour, and mentions his office only in so far as he is 
the "true and faithful witness in heaven" (cf. Apoc. 3:7, 14) and his Advocate (1 John 
2:1 f.); but here it is not both the person and rather the office of him that is described 
under the all-embracing name of "Saviour." Why else should Job have changed the 
appellation? It is certain that Job wanted to say the same thing with this word that 
we as Christians want to say with the designation "Savior, Beatific", as is also proven 
by the following words of Job, when he says that his XXX will lead him to the blessed 
vision of God. 

That this is the meaning of Job's words is evident from an impartial, 
unprejudiced, but exact consideration of his words, whereby we must not set aside 
the supreme rule of all Scripture interpretation, that Scripture must be interpreted 
and understood by Scripture, and that the New Testament is the infallible exponent 
of the Old. 13) In the glorious divine truths which Job expresses in the brief sentence, 
"| know that my Redeemer liveth," lies the supreme consolation of all those who 
have known and believed theirs in their firstborn brother JEsu Christo. They confess 
with all their heart: "JEsus, my confidence and my Saviour, is alive. This | know; 
shall | not therefore be content, whatever the long night of death may trouble me? 
JEsus, he, my Saviour [XXX], liveth; | also shall see life!" His life is a guarantee 


13) This understanding of the 'X' (of the communication of the divine life) is also 
confirmed beyond all doubt by the words of the Lord Joh. 11, 25 f.. 
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of my life. For He says: "I live, and you also shall live", Joh. 14, 19. 

The context of this and the following words is this: v. 25b we hear when and 
where the Redeemer will appear as such, namely at last, on earth, he will prove his 
power. V. 26 then says how this will be done, or what the Redeemer will do to Job, 
namely, restore his body so that he will see God from his flesh. Here, then, we have 
the consequence of the quickening or communication of life already mentioned in v. 
25 a. V. 27 then confirms three times this statement of the bodily vision of God and 
expresses Job's longing for this blessedness. 

The second half of the verse reads: XXXX XXX-XX XXXXXX. Take the X 
we here in its simple conjunctive sense; but it may also be taken as substantiating = 
"since he is," etc. In this latter case Job would adduce a truth, known and 
acknowledged as universal, in substantiation of his statement, that his Redeemer 
lives, and will therefore prove Himself in him to be a life-giving Redeemer, and will 
completely redeem him from death. But since the following verses are also connected 
and continued by simple X, it is most natural if we also here let Job as simply 
confessing - not justifying - one statement to another, XXXXX generally means 
"future." Here two meanings of this word come into consideration: either it is used 
substantively, "the last," or as an adverb, "future, last." But as, in order to express the 
adverbial "last," a prefix (X or X) is usually (not always) connected with it, as it seems 
further to stand here as a designation for the subject of the preceding clause, and as 
Scripture also otherwise designates the redeeming God as "the first and the last" 
(XXXXX) (ot. Isa. 41, 4; Apoc. 1, 11. 17 st al.), we are, as it were, thereby compelled 
to assume here the substantive meaning. Gesenius also takes it as a noun. This 
version, of course, does not exclude, but rather includes, the adverbial tense. For if 
someone does something "as the last", he does it "last", of course. The prepositional 
compound XXXXXXcan mean "in the grave" or "on the earth" or "above the dust", 
“against the dust". The sense or meaning of this compound must always be decided 
by the context. The verbum XXX denotes "to appear, to rise, to rise, to stand." 
According to the wording, a threefold translation or interpretation is possible: 1. "As 
the last he will rise above the dust"; 2. "As the last he will rise against the dust"; 3. 
"As the last he will appear or stand on the dust". Now which of these is the correct 
and admissible one in our place, we must discern from the context and the intention 
of Job. 
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"As the last he shall rise above the dust." These words would only say 
something about the Redeemer; it would evidently refer to the resurrection of the 
Lord. He is called "the last," that is, the victor, who at last keeps the field. By the 
"dust" one must then understand the grave, as also in Job XXXXXX often means "in 
the grave". Joh. Gerhard leans toward this interpretation, as do several Lutheran 
commentators. Then we would have to understand the X introducing these words as 
causal; for then Job would justify the eternal life of his Redeemer and his own 
redemption with the truth that his XXX would not remain in the grave, but would rise 
as victor over death and grave. This would make perfect sense and would be in 
accordance with both faith and context. However, the circumstance is in our way that 
XXX can only be taken with certainty in the sense of "dust of death, grave" if the 
accompanying words absolutely demand it (e.g. 20:11: XXX, etc.). Moreover, it 
should be borne in mind that then, if the Lord's resurrection from the grave were 
meant, the verbum XXX would have to be constructed with XX: XXXX; "rise above 
the grave" would be a somewhat sought-after-sounding expression for "resurrect" 
after all. In this version, too, we would miss the closer definition, or rather the 
execution, of what Job said in the first member. Job's intention in the whole 
statement (vw. 25-27) is not to confess something that will happen to his Redeemer, 
but what will happen to him from his Redeemer. 

"As the last he shall rise up against the dust" or: "make himself out". This 
translation would indicate the last appearance of Christ on earth. It would mean as 
much as: at the last he will put away, lift up the grave and death. This fits excellently 
into the context, and would be a confirmation of what the first member has already 
said. But here again XXX stands in our way. The word cannot be synonymous with 
"death," if by "death" is understood not the grave, the dust of decay, but the "cause 
of the grave," the "enemy of life." And here XXX would have to be understood in this 
latter sense, when Job is made to say, "The Redeemer shall rise [as an enemy, cf. 
XX XXX] Against the dust." 

Thus we are left only with the third possible translation: "As the last he shall 
appear on earth." In this view we are confirmed by the contrast expressed in the 
parallel (16:19), "Now is my witness in heaven"; in contrast with which Job now here 
emphasizes: "Last - as the last - he shall appear on earth." We thus take XXXXXX 
in its proper sense = "on earth"; cf. 41:25. The verbum XXX then does not actually 
mean "to arise," but simply "to come forth" or "to stand." In the word XXXXX the 
Saviour is signified as "the last," who is the first and the last; to-. 
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But by the choice of this name the time is also indicated when this will happen. And 
with the XXXXXX the place is named where the Redeemer will go out. He will 
"appear," and that, as Job says, as XXX. For we must not forget that Job here speaks 
of his XXX, and intends to say what the same will do to him. And in these words he 
gives the time and place when and where the same shall prove himself XXX in him. 
The XXX will appear "on earth," XXXXXX to deliver Job from all evil, even from the 
violence of death, by communicating his life. He will appear as his "witness and 
trustee" (16:19 f.), who will help him to a just judgment. He will appear as judge, 
because He is God and the Son of Man (16, 20 f.), to whom judgment is given (Joh. 
5, 27). He will appear as the Beatificator, who will lead him to the blessed vision of 
God (v. 27). Here cf. XXX, Ps. 44, 27. - We hear the words of the apostle resounding 
again: "The Lord will deliver me from all evil and help me to his heavenly kingdom" 
and: "Henceforth there is laid up for me the crown of righteousness, which the Lord, 
the righteous Judge, will give me in that day", 2 Tim. 4, 8. 18.14) Now we also 
understand why Job calls the Redeemer here XXXXX, the last. "Till the heavens be 
passed away" (14:12), he will not awake, but "at the last," at the end of days, the 
Redeemer will appear to execute judgment "on earth" and to lead His own to heavenly 
glory. That just this last redemption is the actual goal of the Saviour's ministry and was 
already promised and known to the Old Testament believers, is also testified by the 
glorious passage Hos. 13, 14: XXX XXXXX XXXX XXXX. 


Thus the adverbial term XXXXX receives its exact definition through XXXXX; 
only the last appearance of Christ "on earth", that is, on the Last Day, can be 
designated by it. - Only do not object here that Job could not yet have known or spoken 
of the last day or judgment. His other statements in this respect, which we have 
already quoted, prove just the opposite (cf. 16:19 ff.; 21:30 ff. et al.). By the way, in 
the Book of Job we have a clear and distinct testimony of the specifically "Christian" 
faith in the Redeemer, so far as the same was revealed in the Old Testament; almost 
all the articles of our faith are touched or contained in it. 

With regard to the expression XXX, it should be noted that this designation of 
the earth is very probably also connected with a reference to the grave. It seems that 
Job here makes diligent use of a double-meaning word (as we often perceive him to 
do). Then 


14) For like the apostle (2 Tim. 4:7), Job also could say with a clear conscience, thv ziotlv 
TETHONKG. 
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is the meaning: The Redeemer will appear on earth to raise him out of the earth. 
The earth is here thought of as a great grave or charnel-field. And as to XXX, this 
verbum, where it is used predicatively of God, does not denote both a "standing" 
and rather a "opening up, appearing." So it is Ps. 9:20: XXXX XXXXX XXXX XXXX: 
"Arise [prove thy power], O LORD, lest man should be overpowered." No doubt also 
here (v. 25 b) XXX as a predicate of XXX is meant in such a way that the same will 
prove His power and help (Himself as XXX); cf. Ps. 44, 27, where XXX stands in 
parallel with XXX. - If we now look at Luther's translation, "And he shall raise me up 
out of the earth hereafter," we find that the exact sense or content is rendered in 
German words in an unsurpassable manner. Though it is neither an exhaustive nor 
a literal rendering of Job's words, yet it gives Job's opinion clearly. 
(Conclusion follows.) 


Pius X. 


(Continued.) 


On the separation of Church and State in France, Pius X raises his cry of 
complaint in a circular letter of February 11, 1906, addressed to the archbishops, 
bishops, the entire clergy and people of France. 

He did not need to go into the sorrow and pain that oppressed him in view of 
the situation created by this separation. Admittedly, after the attitude which the men 
at the head of the French government had recently taken, it could not have come as 
a surprise that it had come to this. But, O gloomy event! Now, all at once, the ancient 
connection of your native polity with the Apostolic See has been forcibly severed, 
and the Church of France has been reduced to a most unworthy and sad position. 
Every right-minded man must deplore this, when he measures the damage which it 
has done to civil society as well as to religion. How has it gradually come to this 
extreme? You archbishops and bishops "have seen the sanctity and indissolubility 
of the Christian marriage bond violated by the law of the State; 1) by the 


1) The state law does not violate in its part "the sanctity and indissolubility of the Christian 
marriage bond" when it allows unchristians to divorce, whether temporary from table and bed or 
permanent, for the sake of their hardness of heart, and permits them to remarry, even if not by 
de facto 
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public schools 2) and the hospitals 3) religion has been excluded; the clergy have 
been torn from their spiritual studies and from religious exercises, and called up 
under arms 4) the religious cooperatives have been dispersed and deprived of their 
goods, and their members find themselves for the most part exposed to all distress. 
5) The ancient custom of opening the sessions of the legislative body and the judicial 
authorities by invoking the grace of God) has been abolished by law, as you know; 
likewise the funeral rites of the navy on the memorial day of the death of Christ. The 
judicial oath has been deprived of religious solemnity- 


The Roman Church violates the sanctity of Christian marriage when it forbids the innocent party 
to enter into another marriage. However, the Roman Church violates the sanctity of Christian 
marriage when it forbids the innocent party to enter into another marriage, even if adultery has 
occurred, contrary to the word of Christ. 

2) What was excluded from the public schools of France was not "religion" but the 
compulsory religion which compelled all children to attend. Now the local priest may give religious 
instruction to the youth in the schoolroom itself or elsewhere, according to need and discretion; 
but no child can any longer be forced to participate against his will and that of his parents. 

3) Religion" is not yet excluded from the hospitals by the fact that, apart from the "Sisters 
of Mercy", other suitable nurses are admitted and the non-papist patients are protected from the 
intrusive conversion attempts of the "Sisters of Mercy". Those who desire spiritual care can still 
find it in French hospitals, be they Catholic or Protestant. 

4) And if it had been otherwise since Charlemagne: there is no injustice in the fact that the 
"cleric" is also affected by general conscription and is related accordingly. Besides, the military 
retreats are in themselves certainly just as good and pleasing to God as the exercitia spiritualia 
in most monasteries and houses of profession. Where the state of the "cleric" already frees one 
from the drill of arms and military discipline, many, many more people turn to it than are needed 
for pastoring; of this at least France could formerly sing a song. 

5) It is true that many former clerici vagi and secularized monks are now waiters and 
have to work in order to live. Is this really a pity for themselves or for the country, which after all 
has to feed these drones? 

6) Would that it were so with us in all the legislative assemblies of the United States! No 
true Christian, and there are certainly such in these assemblies, begins his day without prayer; 
but for the "old custom" which causes a Papist today, a Methodist tomorrow, another "minister" 
the day after tomorrow to pray in public, he rightly gives nothing, because this praying without 
common faith is repugnant to him. But the unbelieving legislators, in any case, probably think of 
this "old custom" mostly in terms of the blessing that Frau Ruckenau gives her nephew at the 
end of the eleventh canto in Goethe's "Reineke Fuchs." 
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taken. In courtrooms, in grammar schools, in the land army as well as in the fleet, in 
short, in all events subject to public authority, whatever could have been considered 
a sign of the Christian faith was excluded". 

These were the precursors to the initiation of the full legal separation of Church 
and State. The Apostolic See had used all means to ward off this last "great evil"; it 
had doubled the proofs of extraordinary kindness and favor towards France. In vain! 
"All zeal, all concession, all that Our Predecessor and We Ourselves have attempted" 
has proved utterly vain. But if the good Catholics now see themselves "forcibly 
deprived of their rights," this is only an occasion for the pontiff to announce to them: 
"We have always been especially fond of you; now this love must only increase." 

This is now immediately demonstrated by the pope's declaration: "The 
principle that the state and the church ought to be separated is indeed an entirely 
false and highly pernicious principle" (civitatis rationes a rationibus Ecclesiae 
segregari oportere, profecto falsissima maximeque perniciosa sententia est). He 
who can say this is based on a denial of the supernatural. Are they not the same men 
over whom the state and the church exercise dominion? Where the State does not 
maintain relations with the Church, this easily gives rise to disputes which become 
quite bitter for both sides. The French Republic has unilaterally severed its previous 
relations; its treaty with Rome was based on international law. France has not 
respected sacred treaty loyalty for anything; has done grave injustice to the Apostolic 
See, has violated international law, has not even duly indicated to the Pope that she 
was seeking the dissolution of the treaty with Rome. Yes, "the French statesmen 
have borne no scruple to violate against the Holy See the general duties of courtesy 
which one is wont to perform even towards the smallest and most insignificant state" 
(non dubitarunt gubernatores Galliae adversus Apostolicam Sedem communia 
urbanitatis officio deserere, quae vel minimae cuique minimique momenti civitati’ 
) praestari solent). "Although they had to act as representatives of a Catholic nation, 
they did not shrink from despising the dignity and authority of the Pope, the head of 
the Catholic Church, while yet towards this authority a deference all the higher, 
exceeding the claims of civil authority, was in place, as it administers the eternal 
goods of the soul and has no- 


7) Perhaps "the French leaders" thought: the Pope has no secular power since 1870, he 
is neither a big nor a small civitas. 
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Way is confined within the limits of a single country." (Neque iidem veriti sunt, quum 
nationis catholicae personam gererent, Pontificis, summi Ecclesiae catholicae 
Capitis, dignitatem potestatemque contemnere: quae quidem potestas eo majorem 
ab iis verecundiam, quam civilis ulla potestas postulabat, quod aeterna animarum 
bona spectat, neque ullis locorum finibus circumscribitur, 8) 

Yes, in order to make the abomination quite obvious, the French Republic has 
now not released the Church itself and granted it the enjoyment of old liberties 
founded by the common law, but "we must read of provisions which subject the 
Church to secular power?) while at the same time they abruptly abrogate the 
privileges 10) of the Church" (plura hic videmus esse constituta, quae, odiosum 
privilegium Ecclesiae irrogando, eam civili imperio subesse cogant). By such 
measures the secular power has invaded territories, the regulation and order of which 
is the sole province of the ecclesiastical power. The provisions of the law of France 
are in flagrant contradiction to the sacred rights of the Church and to the constitution 
which Christ himself gave her. Christ has ordained two estates: Shepherds and flock. 
The first, standing at the head of the rest, have full and entire authority to guide, 
teach, and judge. The flock has the duty to obey and submit. The bishops govern the 
church. "Thus it is, says Cyprian, ordained by the divine law." 11) In contrast, this law 
of separation of church and state "has not left the administration and preservation of 
the public worship of God to the divinely appointed hierarchy, but it has been 
delegated to a certain association of citizens. This has been accorded the attributes 
and powers of a juridical person. . . . To these associations, then, belongs the use 
of churches and chapels and the possession of movable and immovable 
ecclesiastical property. They shall administer the property, levy the apportionments, 
and accept money dedicated to religious purposes and such bequests. 


8) Gregory VII and Innocent Ill can be satisfied with this if need be; they did not claim 
much more from the papal power. 

9) If according to Rom. 13 "everyone" should be subject to the authority that has power 
over him, then also the persons that make up "the church". Did one never read in Rome that 
Aaron became a leper when he rebelled against Moses? 

10) How can privileges or prerogatives be reasonably claimed in a constitutional state that 
proclaims equal rights for all! 

11) JEsus said to his disciples, "The worldly kings rule, and the overlords have authority; 
but ye not so." What is true, held against it, what Cyprian said, or rather is supposed to have 
said! For it is well known that Cyprian did not care much for the "Apostolic See." This is also 
known in Rome, but they like to falsify history there. 
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But of the hierarchy the law is silent." . .. This does the dignity of the Church entry. 
Nothing is so inimical to her liberty as this law. The Council of State (Conseil' d' Etat) 
has to decide everywhere if a dispute arises about church affairs. And it was not 
enough for the State "to suppress the religious orders, which provided the Church 
with excellent forces for the performance of the divine offices, for the education and 
instruction of the youth, and for the exercise of Christian charity; it also stripped the 
Church of its human resources, of the goods necessary for life and for the conduct 
of the ministry. (Igitur satis non habuit, praeter cetera Ordines submovisse 
religiosorum, unde in sacri ministerii perfunctione, in institutione atque eruditione 
adolescentis aetatis, in christianae procuratione beneficentiae praeclara adjumenta 
suppetebant Ecclesiae: nam humanis etiam opibus, id est necessario quodam ad 
vitam et ad munus subsidio, intervertit.) 

And now here, where the nervus rerum, or money, is concerned, the Pope's 
tears flow most abundantly. "This provision is a matter of the greatest concern to Us" 
(singulari Nobis est sollicitudini), for this law of separation "drives the Church in 
good part from the possession of a property acquired with the most just titles, which 
justice demands back with loud objection . . . . But the most unjust disposition of the 
law is that which assigns the ecclesiastical buildings, which the church formerly 
possessed, to the provinces or municipalities. . .. The danger, as We see, is by no 
means remote, that the noble dwelling-places of the Divine Majesty . . . be profaned 
by profane festivities, once they have been transferred to secular authority. "12) The 
Pope also complains that the state lacks the means to provide for the dignified 
maintenance of the clergy and the divine service. 

But this law of separation does not only cause considerable damage to the 
church, but also to the state itself. Therefore the pope rejects this law "according to 
the divine power conferred upon us" and condemns it (reprobamus ac damnamus . . 
. pro suprema quam obtinemus divinitus auctoritate); and he declares that it has no 
power whatever to invalidate the rights of the Church, which cannot be changed by 
any human undertaking (in eaque testamur nihil quidquam inesse momenti ad 
infirmanda Ecclesiae jura, nulla hominum vi ausuque mutabilia). He does this by 
summarizing, "This law is a grave wrong against God, whom it solemnly 
disenfranchises by carrying out the principle that the state should abstain from all 
participation in the worship of God. It violates the natural and 


12) One has to think of the goddess of reason on the altar? It is quite possible that "the 
fatherland" will one day be placed on the French altars in her place, whether the representation 
be masculini or feminini generis. 
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International law and the public duty of contract. It is contrary to the divine constitution 
of the church, its inmost spirit and liberty. It overturns justice by violating a right of 
property which is based on such good grounds and was secured by legal agreement. 
It is a grave insult to the dignity of the Apostolic See, of Our person, of the episcopate, 
of the clergy, of French Catholics as a whole. Therefore, We complain most strongly 
of the introduction, approval, and promulgation of this law." (Propterea de rogatione, 
latione, promulgatione ejusdem legis vehementissime expostulamus.) 

The circular concludes with the following thoughts: France has made similar 
laws before, to the ruin of the Church, and later dropped them, "and not so long ago”. 
May this bring those in power today to their senses! In the meantime, let the bishops, 
clothed in the arms of light, contend for the rights of the Church. The lower clergy will 
stand by them as a powerful helper. If they suffer for it, let them rejoice in it, and as 
servants of Christ repay injustice with equity, and defiance with clemency. And let 
the Catholic laity of France also, smothering every tinder of discord among 
themselves, unanimously and obediently stand in line and in ranks as defenders of 
the rights of the Church to their bishops and priests, and also pray diligently for the 
Church, that God may have mercy on France and soon lead her out of these storms 
toward calm times. May the intercession of the Immaculate Mother of God prevail! - 
Given in Rome at St. Peter's on February 11, 1906. - This the content of the 
Encyclica Vehementer nos". K. 

(To be continued.) 


Miscellany. 


The non-denominational school in Holland. According to the judgment of H. 
Muller in "The State of Dutch Protestantism," the abolition of religious instruction in 
the schools, begun in 1806, is a tremendous danger to the State and the Church. He 
writes: According to the regulations of 1857 and 1878, it is strictly forbidden to use 
any expression in the classroom that could give offence to the religious feelings of a 
child. This also affected the teaching of patriotic history, the Reformation and the 
freedom fights of the Orangemen, since the teacher must now conceal the deepest 
motives of the heroic freedom fights of the Dutch. Hence it is now admitted, even by 
the liberal side, that the real effect of this school law is to undermine national 
harmony. The very school which is a fraternity- 
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The school, which should have brought about a change in the way people live and 
work, is embittering them and alienating them from one another. The non- 
denominational school has become a bone of contention, and is leading to a result 
entirely contrary to that which was hoped for. A multitude of Catholic and Protestant 
private schools have sprung up, which now have to be supported even by the State, 
so that the attempt to enforce non-denominational schools in Holland has failed. 
Thousands who attend the public school have never had religious instruction in their 
lives. Yes, some confirmands over twenty years of age - in Holland they are not 
confirmed before the age of eighteen - have never heard of Jesus and the Ten 
Commandments, while, on the contrary, the Catholic Church, with its tight 
organization, has strengthened itself through its school system in an alarming 
manner, and has educated its members in an ultramontane sense. After all, as one 
of the conservative men of Holland complained, out of consideration for the Catholics 
a watered-down Protestantism is brought up in the public school, which cannot stand 
up in the struggle with Rome. After such an education it is understandable that the 
Ultramontanes in the First Chamber should have dared to rebuke the royal family for 
giving the young princess the name of Juliane von Stolberg, who was a heroine of 
the Reformation, and that protests should have been made in the Hague against 
street names intended to immortalize two men of the struggle for liberty. - Experience 
in Germany also shows that the religionless as well as the simultaneous schools 
mean loss for Protestantism and gain for Catholicism. It is in the very nature of 
Protestantism that it bears constant witness to truth against error. A Protestantism 
that no longer wants to confess and protest gives itself up and is doomed to ruin. To 
educate true confessors, however, denominational schools alone are sufficient. F. 
B. 

The Church Peace Union, a foundation of Carnegie's in the British interest, 
says in a circular letter sent to 20,000 pastors: "The present war has demonstrated 
beyond doubt the futility of military preparedness as a safeguard of international 
peace." According to the German view, however, this thoroughly sophistical sentence 
turns out to be the other way round, namely: the present war has shown how 
necessary a military preparedness corresponding to the circumstances is, if even a 
great nation like Germany does not want to become the helpless victim of 
unscrupulous, vindictive, envious and country-greedy enemies. Carnegie and his 
tools are evidently seeking to make propaganda under the cover of the Church for a 
"peace" only under British world domination. This effort, however, may suit 
Carnegie's money, race, and language interests and prejudices; at any rate, it is not 
patriotic. And as for the Church, it should keep away from never-. 
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The Church has never allowed itself to be misused as a means and tool for its own 
ends, any less than by Carnegie, who has hitherto only revealed himself as its 
determined enemy. But even apart from this, the international war of nations is not 
something with which the church as such has to concern itself. The only business of 
the Church is and remains that of preaching the Gospel, for which, unfortunately, 
little understanding is found among the sectarian Churches. F.B. 

In German community circles a change is visibly preparing to take place in 
relation to the former cult of English Christianity. The letterbox of "Auf der Warte" 
(November 29, 1914) brings the following letter: "Today all Christian papers in 
Germany are unanimously taking a stand against England. Again and again the pain 
is expressed about how much one has been deceived in the Christians of England. 
God the Lord is now thoroughly discrediting the servitude of many German 
Christians to England. In our church movement, too, everything that came from far 
away, especially that which was brought to us across the Channel, had a high profile 
for a long time. Some even saw in what came from England almost the only 
salvation. And now the Lord comes here and shows us: | will give my glory to no 
other, not even to the English. The belief in 'Christian England’ will hopefully now be 
over. In England the number of the truly converted and born again is just as small 
and just as hidden as in Germany. Liberalism has penetrated into the English 
churches without exception, even into those which believe they must make 
propaganda from the mainland as mission churches, just as it has with us. We have 
even received German liberalism, when it had passed through an English filter, from 
England into Germany. As many Englishmen as | have heard at community 
conferences - most of them were weak on the point of justification and reconciliation. 
Hopefully the English will no longer have the leading word at our conferences. And 
how extensively they made use of it, how patiently we listened and even accepted 
interpretations contrary to Scripture as new revelations. Not one Englishman thought 
of speaking German at our meetings, while we in England had to make pretty use of 
the English language. Where are the English prophets who are so much celebrated 
in Germany? Has even one of them a good word for the German brethren? Perhaps 
in the future our Christian papers will not indulge in so much personality cult with 
foreign preachers and evangelists. However, let us pray the Lord to preserve us, so 
that our righteous anger, which we have against England's conduct, does not turn 
into ungodly hatred against His children in England. Then, after the war with the true 
children of God in England, we will again be able to have fellowship with them. 
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...but on a new basis. Brother A. Hoffmann." So reports the "A. E. L. K." Hopefully 
this turning away of the community people from Britishness also means at the same 
time a real turning away from the enthusiastic sectarianism with its human measures 
and a return to the right, sober Lutheranism, according to which it is the simple Word 
of God alone which must begin and complete all spiritual things in us. F. B. 

Morally motivated giving. More than 200 of the most notable personalities 
of the imperial capital issue the following admonition: In some circles of Greater 
Berlin 'one seems to be preparing to raise funds for the free activity of love through 
"charity festivals". These times do not tolerate festivals! If it exhorts to contemplation, 
seriousness and internalization in every sense as no previous experience has done, 
then especially in the field of welfare. Welfare work will only prove worthy of the 
greatest, most sacred tasks ever set it if it keeps itself free from all externalization, 
from everything that serves ambition, vanity, and pleasure-seeking. To the executive 
committees of all organizations for the care of the poor and of welfare, therefore, 
goes the urgent request: when raising the necessary funds, see to it that events 
connected with dancing, performances, presentations of sumptuous food and drink, 
bazaars, raffles, etc., are eliminated. Ensures that . these events are replaced 
primarily by direct donation. Oratorical or musical presentations, which serve to edify 
or instruct, are also appropriate to the seriousness of the times and the tasks. We 
are convinced that there is no need for artificial means of stimulation, inwardly and 
outwardly foreign to true charity, to inspire the willingness to help. It will manifest 
itself all the more richly and devotedly, the more the whole activity of care is filled 
and carried by the deep, pious earnestness which the tremendous events of our day 
demand. - To this report taken from the "Ref." we remark: Morality, however, remains 
the same in times of war as in times of peace. This also applies to giving, which is 
truly moral and Christian only when it is not motivated by immorality or mere morality, 
but is truly Christian, evangelical, i.e., when it flows from gratitude that God has 
forgiven our sins for Christ's sake. Only this motive ultimately makes a work a fruit 
of the Spirit, a work truly pleasing to God, truly good. F. B. 

"Go from England!" D. J. Moller of Giitersloh writes in the "A. E. L. K.": 
Through all our people goes the cry: Los von England! Will the Protestant Church of 
Germany, especially the Lutheran Church, accept this word, which at the same time 
means an admonition? What has England brought her, especially in the last 
decades? Ever since the American Pearsell Smith passed through our country. 
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Since Schlimbach wanted to fertilize our young men's societies, the foreign multiform 
Methodism in connection with Darbyists, Baptists and Salvation Army has spread like 
a fever and has caused enough confusion in the minds and hearts. Will the Protestant 
people, so far as they stand in the faith, now break away from these influences and 
return to the treasures of the Reformation which God the HEART has given us in 
Luther? Have we not enough of the heritage of the fathers? Have we reason to borrow 
abroad for our religious life - in England, whose Christianity now appears to us in an 
almost incomprehensibly dim light, so that we must shake our heads in mourning? 
On the crutches of the so-called "alliance", which attaches as little importance 

as possible to the special confessions that have become historical, those foreign 
bodies have penetrated the Church of the German Reformation without really finding 
serious resistance. This invasion of foreign Christianity was also promoted by the 
policy of Frederick William IV and his friend Bunsen - one can read about this in H. v. 
Treitschke's "German History in the Nineteenth Century", Volume V. | hardly need to 
remind you of individual things. For long enough a false theory of sanctification has 
obscured the clear doctrine of the justification of the sinner before God, this gem of 
the Reformation; the doctrine of baptism has been confused, infant baptism has been 
made contemptible in certain circles, and all that has been advertised to us as a 
remedy for the sick time has not been able to endure the decay of our people in 
religious and moral relations. Does God want to open our eyes to this through the 
war? What is the meaning now, in the hard time of war, which makes the greatest 
demands on Christian manhood, of the "chanting and ringing" that has reached us 
across the Channel, above which so many pious Christians have forgotten the heroic 
songs of the sixteenth century? A whole series of such hymns may be compiled, which 
are utterly unknown in innumerable congregations, especially as they cannot sing the 
glorious, vigorous melodies, which are themselves, it may be confidently said, utterly 
unknown even to the pastors. The same happens to many, and indeed to the most 
delicious songs of the cross and of consolation of the seventeenth century. These 
songs lie there like dead capital. Shall they not at last be put into circulation? The work 
on the hymnals, which has now been done or is being done in all regional churches, 
gives hope. 

Truly disastrous is the word "international" in the ecclesiastical sphere. ... . 
. What is the meaning of the "International Young Men's League" and similar events 
in the field of inner mission? What does the "World Missionary Conference" with its 
English-American leaders mean? What does the Lord God want to say to us when He 
destroys all these events through the world war? 
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..to the feet of the people who broke it? Or is he not trying to tell us anything? Did 
he really take pleasure in this English-style missionary enterprise? Was he pleased 
with the endeavor to artificially carry the missionary cause into those circles that have 
a keen interest in colonization, but are inwardly distant from the mission because 
they cannot carry it on a praying heart? Certainly, if one wants to do "world mission" 
(a word with a captivating magic sound) in the English spirit, if the world is to be 
conquered for the Lord Christ as if by storm, then one must do the same as the world 
conquerors. But has the Lord given us a promise for this? The mission has long been 
hopeful in England, in this England whose greatest ally in this world war is falsehood! 
The apostles and the first Christian churches were not hopeful, but they led the 
nations under the cross with the quietly working leaven of the gospel. | have been a 
missionary lover from my youth, and two of my sons are missionaries, but | have 
faced all these modern events with question marks. 

Where, then, does the harm actually lie? Methinks one strives to see the 
invisible; what is entrusted to faith is to be seen, at least as far as that is possible in 
this world of finitude. Instead of continuing the quiet ways under the cross, one falls 
into the danger of seeking power after the manner of the world, imposing display of 
the power of the kingdom of God outwardly. And now we learn that God, through the 
world war, shuts all that down in one fell swoop. As a missionary, my first feeling at 
this fact was deep humiliation. Perhaps the missionary men high above me will shake 
their heads at my thoughts and feelings. No matter, | am capable of instruction. But 
one thing we will all confess: we walk deep in darkness, and must bow under the 
word, "Who hath known the mind of the Lord, or who hath been his counsellor?" 
Surely this is not the end of laying the blame on England alone. . . . God has allowed 
it. But it must be, if | see rightly, "Let England go!" whose missionary friends have not 
found the insight, the courage, the strength to bear witness against men under whose 
shield they have carried on their work, and who now want to tread down the land of 
the Reformation. But be that as it may, we will seek to carry out Christ's missionary 
command, not in triumph, but under the cross, and with God's help we will help to 
bring the treasure of the Reformation, the pure doctrine which God the Lord has 
entrusted to us, once again into the light of day, so that this treasure may become 
more and more the conscious property of our evangelical people, so that we may 
also be better equipped than before against the invasion of a spirit foreign to the 
German Christian people... 
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Then it will certainly be permissible to say: "The Reich must remain with us after all!" 
- So far Mller. That English sectarianism has found its way into Germany is due to 
the fact that Luther's words in reference to the Reformed, "You have a different spirit," 
are no longer believed, that the Lutheran principle of Scripture is no longer adhered 
to, and that the purity of doctrine is generally disregarded. Mere dislike of England 
cannot, therefore, lead to any real change and to a return to genuine Lutheranism, 
but only to the realization that one has sinned against God and has become unfaithful 
to His word. F. B. 

The guilt of the German people. D. HauBleiter writes in an article in the "A. 
E. L. K.": "In Germany we have experienced a long period of peace of almost forty- 
four years. What an upswing of our people in commerce and change, in technology 
and industry, in increasing prosperity and wealth, falls into this period! These were 
blessings from God, whose bestowals of grace have the goal of drawing those who 
experience them to the fellowship of God (Rom. 2:4). But was the happiness and 
welfare of peace recognized and acknowledged by our people as God's visitation of 
grace? Has God been thanked and served with a full heart? Who, looking at the 
whole of our people, could answer this question in the affirmative? In wide circles a 
God-forgetting frivolity and lust for this world, an earthly indulgence in riches, a 
turning away from the Christian faith and from the fellowship of the Church, which is 
called upon to awaken and cultivate this faith, had spread to such an extent that the 
more serious-minded said to themselves with horror: "If it goes on like this, our people 
will stagger towards the abyss and ruin! What marshy blossoms appeared in the field 
of art and so-called ‘fine’ literature! The tendency toward the piquant and the 
perverted took over with a vengeance; immoral plays were played in our theaters, 
some of them taken over from abroad, some of them grown on home soil! How did 
the theatre of the ‘little man' shoot the light stage, into the weeds and into the weeds! 
With what images filled the imagination of the adolescent youth! How proliferated the 
sins of the flesh! More and more impudently, more and more shamelessly, the right 
of free self-expression was demanded, which in truth is only a frenzy in sensual 
pleasure, whose servants ruin themselves! One phenomenon of public life must be 
particularly pointed out. The struggle of the political parties against each other, not 
only of the Social-Democratic, but also of the bourgeois political press, had reached 
such a high degree of sharpness and acrimony that it must have seemed 
questionable to an envious and hostile foreign country whether a people so divided 
to the depths, so divided and torn politically and religiously, ecclesiastically and 
socially, could, in the hour of danger of a unanimous accession to the European 
Union, be able to maintain a united front. 
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of unity and united uprising. If, in the days of peace, we had given the impression of 
a united and fraternally cohesive people, our enemies would have thought twice and 
thrice about daring to attack a great people animated by one will. But they counted 
on our disunity and discord, and we ourselves are to blame for the fact that our 
enemies could hope for serious internal turmoil that would paralyze our resistance. 
The calculation was wrong; but it would have been better if our enemies could not 
have made it at all." To these sins HauBleiter should have added the sheer general 
religious apostasy in Germany from God's Word and Luther's pure teaching, which 
ultimately underlies all other aberrations. The Church of Germany, and within the 
Church the pastors and theological professors, must go forward with repentance. 
But just here, unfortunately, it does not want to come to a right confession of sin. F. 
B. 

War and dance. A transport of wounded men arrived in a Markish town these 
days. As the lightly wounded made their way out on foot, their first sight was of a 
placard reading, "Dance next Sunday." Then one of them stopped and said to his 
comrades, "How is that possible? Dance while we bleed and die day after day at 
Ypres!" And we ask with him, Yes, how is it possible? Should not the tremendous 
losses, the precious German blood that has already flowed in torrents and continues 
to flow, be enough to spoil the desire to dance to the very core of the Germans of 
all circles and in all places? We do not hold the general public responsible for 
individual degenerates, such as the tango dance circle that the Berlin police recently 
had to stop in the notorious Tauentzienviertel. But the police should act more sharply 
against such degenerate, un-German people. It must be a cause for concern when, 
with the onset of winter, the dancing classes again make their appearance. It is 
completely unpleasant that the representatives of the German and Berlin 
Innkeepers' Associations were recently brought before the Commander-in-Chief in 
the Marches concerning the ban on public dancing parties, and "after a lengthy back 
and forth" obtained a mitigation in that they were assured that in future no objection 
would be raised to "club festivities with dancing". One will of course say that the 
innkeepers also wanted to live. But what profession and what class has no sacrifices 
to make now? And where must they be expected rather than on the - dance floor? 
A solid innkeeper will continue to exist even in the case of "club festivities without 
dancing.” Those clubs, however, which at all expect their members to celebrate 
dancing parties this winter, deserve nothing but to be reminded, where their own 
moral tact fails, by the police of the necessity of a 
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to be reminded of such. The authorities should take a firm hand here. Against those 
inferior elements of the people no quite inappropriate consideration may be 
exercised. The better-minded part of the people takes offence at this, and our good 
army, which is bleeding for us, takes serious offence at this. It does not understand 
such a frivolous way of life in such terribly serious times. - So writes the "Reichsbote". 
But he should have condemned the worldly dance, not merely because it is offensive 
in times of war and does not correspond to the seriousness of the times, but because 
it is not a middle thing at all, but a sin against the sixth commandment. F. B. 

Colonel-General von Hindenburg is a great praying man, and it was no mere 
figure of speech of his when, after the great battle of Tannenberg, he said to his 
soldiers, "Next to God the Lord, this brilliant victory is due to your sacrifice." Certainly, 
according to his meaning, was the verse poetized on the victory: Ortelsburg and 
Gilgenburg, Plus Hindenburg as victor, Those are the castles three; The fourth, that's 
there too, That makes a mockery of the enemy's deeds: "Ein' feste Burg ist unser 
Gott." On the other hand, he will have read with astonishment the congratulations of 
a pastor, or rather of a whole parish (Stellingen-Langenfelde in Schleswig-Holstein), 
which is supposed to be funny: "Your Excellency, the victor of two world-historical 
battles, the doctor of four faculties, the Protestant parish of Stellingen takes the liberty 
of sending its warmest congratulations on the doctoral thesis written with so little 
German blood and on the examen rigorosum passed summa cum laude. We invite 
ourselves in spirit to the doctoral feast, to which, as we think, the plugs will bang 
vigorously before Wilna and Warsaw. We hope that the doctor will now know all the 
better how to take the necessary pills for the sick man in Russia in the spirit of Doctor 
Blicher and his pharmacist Gneisenau. It fills us with great satisfaction that after the 
awakening of the spirit of 1813 that of 1914 is now so gloriously active in our people 
and army. It is a true joy for us when we are so bravely worked for at the front, and 
when we, for our part, are able to mend our ways behind the front to the best of our 
knowledge and ability. Your Excellency, Pastor J. Kahler, most gratefully yours." This 
manner little corresponds to the seriousness of the times and of that gruesome battle 
in which more than a hundred thousand men met their deaths. Hindenburg also 
answered tersely and coolly, "Best thanks! In haste! v. Hindenburg." (A. E. L. K.) 

The Passage through Belgium. From the "Reformation" we take the 
following interesting notice: "In view of the fact that our passage through Belgium is 
still regarded not only by our enemies but also by the neutrals as a bitter injustice, 
and by many neutrals as our only injustice, an article appears to be of interest which 
the well-known Dutch Christian Social politician 
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and former prime minister Dr. Abr. Kuyper published in the 'Standaard'. Kuyper 
recalls the fact that once Moses Hesbon asked for free passage for Israel with the 
obligation to do no harm and to pay everything in cash. If, however, this were refused, 
he would attack Heshbon and destroy the whole kingdom. In order to prove that such 
a demand is not in itself in conflict with legal concepts, and that in this respect one 
can even refer to an authority on international law recognized throughout the world, 
Kuyper then draws on the following passages from Hugo de Groot's work 'De jure 
belli ac pacis': 'We have a splendid example of this in the story of Moses, who, when 
he had to cross the frontier, made first Idumea and then the Ammonites the following 
condition: he, for his part, would only go by ‘war routes' and would not enter any 
private land. If he used anything, he would pay the full price for it. Now when these 
cheap conditions were rejected, Moses afflicted the Ammonites with a war which was 
quite justifiable. For, says Augustine, Moses' army was denied the passage, which, 
after all, ought to be allowed in law and equity according to the law of human society. 
Thus spoke Hugh de Groot, and then he showed by numerous examples from Greek 
and Roman history that the statesmen of these nations also judged in the same way, 
and always applied the rule which Hugh de Groot himself formulated thus: ‘that the 
land, the rivers, and the sea-area, which were subject to another government, must 
be kept open for a passage, when another nation lets its army march to a 
neighbouring state, and for a just purpose the passage is necessary Haff.' Hugo de 
Groot carries this so far that he says: 'First ask permission for the passage; if this is 
refused, it may be forced by violence.' When Agesilaus, on his return from Asia,’ 
asked the king of Macedonia for such permission, and the latter replied that he would 
think about it, Agesilaus replied, 'If | am on the way, as long as you like; but | am 
about to pass through your country?' ' Hugo de Groot also appeals to this example 
in support of his argument." 

Monist Oath of Allegiance. Some members of the Berlin chapter of the 
German Monist League have now succeeded in taking the oath of allegiance 
according to their own form. This was not done with the other soldiers in the presence 
of the flag and the crucifix, but especially in the battalion office. The person taking 
the oath placed his left hand on the sword drawn and held by the lieutenant and said: 
"|... swear a bodily oath that | will swear to His Majesty the King of Prussia, Wilhelm 
ll, my most gracious sovereign, in all and every incidents on land and at sea, in time 
of war and peace, and in whatever places and at whatever times | may be called 
upon to do so. 
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serve faithfully and honestly, promote the benefit and best of the Most High. | will, 
however, avert harm and disadvantage, strictly observe the articles of war read to 
me and the regulations and orders issued to me, and conduct myself in a manner 
befitting and befitting a righteous, undaunted, duty-bound and honor-loving soldier. 
Which | hereby affirm by shaking hands." Herewith the swearer struck the officer's 
proffered hand with his right hand, which was held upward when the oath was taken. 

Boycotting the German Church Hymn. One of the most outstanding English 
church organs, The Guardian, opened a discussion hall on whether one should not 
"boycott" the German hymns and their compositions, especially Luther's "Ein' feste 
Burg" and Paul Gerhardt's "Befiehl du deine Wege" (despite Wesley's translation 
into English). For their origin was German, after all, and so they had to be eradicated 
just like everything German. Finally, it was decided to leave the "goods" "in the 
course", because "the English churches are very indebted to Luther, and they would 
only harm themselves by the boycott". 

Annual Bible Review Day... The International Sunday-school Association 
recommends the third Sunday before Christmas for this celebration. In its pamphlet 
on the subject, it says of the miraculous growth of Bible circulation: "Take, for 
example, its amazing growth during the last hundred years. It is but little more 
than a century ago that Voltaire prophesied that in a hundred years the Bible would 
be an extinct book. How has that prophecy been fulfilled? From 1804 to 1817 the 
total issues of Bibles and portions of the same in all Europe and America were 
about three million copies, or an average of less than a quarter of a million a year, 
distributed in less than seventy languages. At present the thirty Bible societies of 
the world, which exist for the specific purpose of publishing the Word of God 
without note or comment, issue the whole Bible, or portions of it, in over 500 
languages, and the aggregate circulation is about 18,000,000 copies a year. Then 
there are the Bibles and portions printed by private publishing firms, returns of 
which have recently been gathered for the first time, and these add 10,000,000 
copies to the annual output. Thus we have 28,000,000 or more than 120 times the 
annual output of a century ago. And besides this, there are the many millions of 
copies of texts and quotations circulated annually in our marvelously developed 
Sunday-school literature and the literature of the churches. Historians and 
archeologists are every year making discoveries by which fresh light is focused 
upon the records of Holy Writ. Each fresh discovery will magnify the miracle of 
its history and preservation, and tend to demonstrate more clearly the fact that the 
Bible is not a mere book, but is a living and inextinguishable source of light and 
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life, as well as of wisdom." This is certainly gratifying, although one cannot help 
wondering whether the Bible is being taught in a way that is to some extent in 
keeping with its colonial distribution. F.B. 

Successes of the Mission to the Jews. According to a recent compilation, 
almost 73,000 Jews were baptized in the 19th century. Great Britain had the most 
baptisms of Jews, namely 28,830; then followed Germany with 17,520, America 
with 11,500, Austria-Hungary with 8,356, Russia with 3,900, Holland with 1,800, 
France with 600, Jerusalem with 579, Sweden and Norway with 500, Australia with 
200, Denmark with 100, and Switzerland with about 100 baptisms of Jews. 

War and works of art. In the "Leipziger Illustrierte Zeitung", the great 
Karlsruhe artist Hans Thoma tells a fable of how, in a heavy battle, one of the 
opponents, with a rough stroke of his sword, chops up the artistically crafted gold 
shield with which the enemy was covering himself. Then he continues: "This old 
story seems to be repeated in many battles, and it came to my mind when | learned 
of the Schickfal of Louvain and Rheims. But the present struggle is hard and primal, 
for it concerns the life of Germany, the life of a people; little does the destruction of 
works of art mean beside this, if they fall victim to the necessary strokes of battle. 
We Germans, too, weep a tear for destroyed art, and we protect it where we can; 
we also have the hope that a healthy, wholesome people will always produce new 
works of art that correspond to its own character. Today it is a question of the life, 
the existence of our people. All art-loving softness must fall silent before this hard 
fact. In the future it will be able to express itself all the more heartily. Our so 
peacefully good compatriots had to leave home, wife and child as conscripts in the 
war forced upon us; they had to leave everything on which their love, their soft life 
of mind depended; they had to armor their peaceful hearts with eagles, otherwise 
they would not have overcome the pain. How can one raise a great cry of 
lamentation for destroyed works of art, when the war destroys hundreds of 
thousands of personally built works of life with cruel indifference?" Thus the "A. E. 
L. K." The scandalous outcry over the destruction of works of art by the Germans is 
proof that in many cases what is now called culture and a sense of art is in reality 
nothing more than an effeminacy and substitution of the aesthetic for the religious 
and ethical. Bismarck said in 1870 that the healthy bones of a Pomeranian soldier 
were worth more to him than all French works of art. That is a correct, truly humane 
judgment, worthy of a human being. The human being is higher than all human art. 
And it leads to barbarism in the most disgusting form where one denies this healthy 
sense. 

F.B. 
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I. America. 


Relationship of the lowa Synod and the Ohio Synod to the General 
Council. In addition to the Eastern Ministries and the Swedish Synod, the Wisconsin 
and Minnesota Synods and the Ohio Synod were also involved in the formation of 
the General Council at that time. The unsatisfactory declaration of the Council on 
the five points caused, as is well known, the withdrawal of the Wisconsin Synod and 
the Minnesota Synod, and in 1867 the Ohio Synod also withdrew. The lowa Synod 
then held a wait-and-see position, and even now has not approached an organic 
connection with the Council, but maintains friendly relations with the Council, which 
are manifested in the representation of the lowa Synod at the meetings of the 
Council and in joint missionary work. There is therefore communion of faith between 
the Council and the lowa Synod. There is also fellowship of faith between the Ohio 
Synod and the lowa Synod. However, since Ohio is not yet in communion of faith 
with the Council for the time being, the relationship with lowa is a somewhat 
ambiguous and not entirely consistent one. Recently, negotiations have again taken 
place to clarify this relationship. At its meeting last year in Detroit, the Ohio Synod 
passed, among other things, the following resolution: "7. With regard to pulpit and 
communion fellowship with the lowa Synod, the General Presbyter requested an 
opportunity to make a statement, which he then made. At the request of the Texas 
District, Synod resolved to grant individual synodicals, by way of exception, under 
certain circumstances, to exercise such communion." Regarding this resolution, the 
lowa "Church Journal" editorialized on October 22: "What the Ohio Synod means by 
the ‘certain circumstances’ under which ‘exceptionally’ its pastors may fellowship 
with us in the pulpit and in the Lord's Supper is unfortunately not stated. It seems, 
however, that this leaves it to the individual to act according to his conscience, so 
that the principled opposition to church fellowship with us is removed, and this 
serious matter is now a matter of expediency, which, by its nature, it ought not to be. 
We hold that wherever church communion is possible, it must be cultivated, because 
Christ demands it [?]; where it is not possible, because of differences of doctrine and 
practice, it should not be practiced exceptionally. But we rejoice that the principled 
opposition has fallen." - To this the Ohio "Church Gazette," November 14, replied, 
"We are very sorry that the above writer, and well others in the lowa Synod, should 
find it so difficult to understand in their proper sense the resolutions of our Synod in 
regard to lowa, the Toledo Theses, actuation of church fellowship, etc., and perhaps 
this is owing to an awkwardness in the way we have been writing. Perhaps this is 
due to some awkwardness on our part, that we do not express ourselves clearly and 
in sufficient detail; perhaps it is also due to something in our lowa brethren that they 
read something out of our resolutions that is not written in them and is not meant by 
us inthem. .. . Our Synod had already resolved at Richmond, four years ago, much 
more than the mere adoption of the Toledo Theses, viz. 
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To recognize lowa as an orthodox Lutheran synod. Hopefully, it will now be 
generally heeded by lowa that we recognize lowa as an orthodox Lutheran church 
body, as already formally decided in Richmond. The other point on which there also 
seems to be a misunderstanding is that mentioned by the ‘Church Gazette’: if church 
fellowship is there, it should be actuated; but now Ohio still holds back with this 
actuation, but nevertheless grants individual petitioners such actuation. Is not this 
the purest inconsistency? Or, as the 'Church Gazette’ likes to put it: at one time the 
matter appears as a matter of principle, at another time as a matter of expediency - 
precisely a contradiction, a contradiction which refuses to be reconciled. And yet the 
matter is quite simple. Already at Richmond our Synod decided that the recognition 
of orthodoxy implies church fellowship, and that includes the practice of it. Our 
Synod thus clearly stated what was actually to be said in principle on the matter. At 
the same time, however, it pointed out a circumstance which, in spite of the 
conceded and acknowledged principle, hindered the simple all-round activity of 
church fellowship. That. was and is the relation to the General Council, with which 
lowa is in pronounced church fellowship, which fellowship is also very emphatically 
and very publicly expressed on the part of lowa on public occasions. For our part, 
we are now in the position that we cannot enter into such fellowship with the General 
Council, even by going through lowa. Why not, has been often and plainly enough 
stated. Therefore our Synod decided to negotiate further with lowa in order to 
remove this obstacle where possible. These negotiations were then commenced, 
and have not as yet come to a conclusion." Referring to this account of the "Church 
Gazette," the lowa "Church Gazette," in a subsequent number, expressed itself in 
the following words:-"We are glad that it is plainly stated that the recognition of the 
orthodoxy of our Synod includes church fellowship and its operation. This means 
that all members of the Ohio Synod are free to have pulpit and communion 
fellowship with us. That not all do so is because they take offense at our relationship 
to the General Council. We now recognize the General Council as a part of the 
orthodox Lutheran Church and rejoice that in this large, influential church body the 
confession of our church is faithfully held. We give ourselves up to the hope that 
even the Ohio Synod, which feels it must complain of many an annoying occurrence, 
mostly from earlier times, will come to an understanding with the General Council 
and enter into church fellowship with us in this church body." Indeed, just in the last 
year, in the position against the Synodical Conference, such unanimity between the 
Council, Ohio, and lowa, on the basis of D. Keyser's "free moral agency" and 
"cooperation," has been to 
so that no one should be surprised if a federation or even a new total body emerges 
from this alliance in the not too distant future. G. 
Augustana Synod and General Council. Within the Swedish Augustan 
Synod, which since the founding of the General Council in 1867 has been 
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which, with its 180,000 communicant members, constitutes the largest single 
component of the Council, a movement has been in progress for some years with 
the object of a peaceful withdrawal of the Swedes from the Council. In the English 
paper of the Swedish Synod, the Lutheran Companion, the advantages which a 
separation from the body at large would have for the Swedes were stated as follows: 
"After considering the matter in all its bearings for several years, and after securing 
such information, pro and con, as has been available on the periphery, the present 
writer has arrived at the conclusion that the Augustana Synod ought to sever its 
present relation with the General Council. We know that the change would not be 
entirely agreeable to all our brethren in the General Council, for various reasons; 
but for some of the same reasons and for others equally good a number of the 
brethren in the Augustana Synod wish to readjust an anomalous situation." The 
writer of the article, C. |. S6dergren, then addresses such members of the Augustana 
Synod as concur with him in this matter, urging them "to agree, if we can, at some 
early meeting of the Synod on such action as shall bring about a satisfactory 
solution of what amounts to an actual problem." With regard to the present 
relationship of the Augustan Synod to the Council, it then goes on to say: "The 
‘anomaly’ of it consists in the awkward circumstance of a general body in a general 
body, together with local synods. It makes us feel as though we were 'neither fish 
nor fowl,’ and we cut a rather ridiculous figure whether we try to stand up or sit 
down, - which, by the way, may account in part for some of the more or less 
amusing (?) things in word or silence, deed or inaction, which we have to our 
credit. It seems to be a case of a Jonah swallowed up by a great fish, and, no doubt, 
the combination is a little distressing to both. . . . This will, of course, not prevent 
us, aS a general body, from maintaining equal and cordial relations with the 
General Council. On the contrary, it will enable us to establish such a natural and 
happy relation as is not possible under present conditions, as well as to form close 
and satisfactory alliances with all the other general bodies of our Church. But all 
the while we have our own special mission to perform and our own distinct 
interests to conserve. And this can be done best by directing our own affairs, 
employing our own men and women, and making proper disposition of our own 
means. The time seems to have arrived for the Augustana Synod to do ‘intensive’ 
spiritual work in a smaller section of its own on the India field, and by methods 
and means approved by its own experiences." What motives underlie this movement 
within the Augustana Synod eludes observation for the time being. That there is a 
ferment among the Swedish Lutherans has been proved by the columns of the 
Lutheran Companion during the last five years. 
G. 

Unionism of General Synod. In the Lutheran Church Work, the official paper 
of the General Synod, the following was recently read concerning the practice of that 
body in receiving dissenters: "In most of our General Synod churches, if not in all [I], 
a letter of dismissal from any church of another evangelical denomination is 
accepted and treated just like a similar letter of 
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from another Lutheran church." So even in the conservative paper of General 
Synod, still the position once expressed in the Lutheran Evangelist thus: "As to 
pulpit and altar fellowship, the General Synod through all its history opens its 
pulpits to all ministers of all evangelical denominations, and emphasizes the 
communion table as the Lord's table, to which all Christian believers are cordially 
invited. General Synod Lutheranism is broad as the Gospel of God's love, seeking 
to win and not to repel. Faith in Christ is the one condition of salvation. We were 
not present at the Richmond convention, but we do understand the letter and spirit 
of General Synod Lutheranism. It takes no backward steps, and faces courageously 
to the front. We rejoice in the most cordial fellowship with all who accept the 
Christ." So unrestrained is the liberty exercised in General Synod in the matter of 
admitting people who "accept Christ," that even such a trifle as membership in secret 
societies must not stand in the way of the principle of "cordial fellowship." In the 
same article of the Evangelist it was said, "Every reader of the Evangelist knows 
that our General Synod regards, the matter of 'lodge membership' as a matter of 
Christian liberty. Some divisions of the Lutheran Church forbid membership in 
secret societies to members of their churches, but the General Synod finds no 
warrant in God's Word for such restriction. The synodical bodies that do place 
such restriction find trouble with the pastors and members who will not submit to 
this infringement of individual liberty." The real "infringement of individual 
liberty" being fought in General Synod is - the Lutheran Confession. G. 

A glimpse of the methods used by the majority party of the Norwegian Synod 
is given by a "pledge" which, according to a report in "Kirkebudet", is required of 
those who wish to serve as medical assistants in the China Mission. The 
commitment of those who volunteer for this service requires an answer to the 
following questions: "In case the three Norwegian Lutheran bodies, which now are 
considering the matter of union, should agree to unite as one body, and thereby 
also consolidate their foreign missions, would your conscience permit you to 
continue as a worker in the new body? In case organic union should not be 
consummated, would it be possible for you to work together with other Lutheran 
church-bodies or mission societies in such activities as our synod might decide 
upon? We instance the following: Union seminary for the education of native 
pastors and other mission workers, union school for native teachers, the joint 
publication of schoolbooks, missionary matter, papers, etc." On this Fr. Gullixon in 
the said paper, "Such a doctor, then, must promise his (eventual) entrance into a 
synodal union, the design of which he does not yet know, and which does not yet 
exist. If the synod remains, he must promise that he will work together with other 
communities and missionary societies bearing the Lutheran name, according to 
regulations which the synod may later make, and thus bind himself unconditionally 
to human decisions which he does not yet know at all, and which he has therefore 
not yet been able to examine according to God's Word." The communities in view 
are undoubtedly the Norwegian 
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Bodies whose fields of work border on the new mission field of the Norwegian Synod 
in China, and which now already have a joint seminary for preachers in China in 
operation, namely the Forenede Kirke, the Haugesynode, the Finnish Missionary 
Society and the Mission of the National Church of Norway. G. 

The Unification movement among the Reformed has been noticeably 
stalled of late, notwithstanding the ever-widening indifferentism in doctrine. At the 
annual meeting of the United Presbyterians in May, 1914, the basis of union which 
had been agreed upon with the Southern Presbyterians, and which was already 
being voted upon in the Southern Presbyterian congregations, was again dropped 
"in view of the apparent lack of enthusiasm which should accompany any such 
union as has been proposed, and the seeming certainty that, if overtured, the 
measure would be defeated, and mindful of the fact that harmony and Christian 
fellowship are more important than organic union, and believing that under 
existing conditions it is the duty of our Church to give undivided energy and 
attention to the great, growing work which our Lord has already given her to do." 
Instead, the congregations were asked again whether they were really willing that 
the United Presbyterian Church should give up its "separate and independent 
existence on the basis of its accepted faith and usages" in order to enter into a union 
with other Reformed churches. One reporter wrote of the discussion of the union 
matter: "The discussion as a whole, while characterized by earnestness, was lacking 
in the old-time fire and enthusiasm, when men were contending for their 
convictions." It is mainly because they are hopelessly divided on the liturgical 
question that they have refrained from uniting with the Southern Presbyterians. One 
fears division in one's own camp. Already two directions exist. The conservative party 
holds fast to the genuine Calvinistic proposition, "Whatsoever is not commanded in 
the Scriptures is forbidden"-and as there is no command in Scripture to sing other 
hymns than those contained in the Psalter, these alone are permitted in public 
worship. The Presbytery of Monongahela had asked for an interpretation of the 
confession paragraph dealing with worship singing, "The memorial was based on a 
desire for greater freedom in some of our churches in the use of anthems and other 
special music. There is some complaint that the field of special psalm music is too 
restricted." The committee responsible then submitted the following report: "This 
memorial presents the question, 'Does the Eighteenth Article of our Testimony 
prohibit the singing in our churches of Scripture words other than the Psalms?’ The 
following answer is submitted: The Eighteenth Article of the Testimony is the 
witness of the Church to that which should be the matter of praise in the formal 
worship of God. It testifies solely as to formal worship. It enjoins the use of the 
songs contained in the Book of Psalms. It disallows the use of the devotional 
compositions of uninspired men. It refrains from any expression as to the use of 
Scripture words other than the Psalms." Thus a conciliatory position was taken, but 
it was sharply attacked by representatives of both parties. The matter was referred 
back to the committee, which now passed the following resolution in 
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1. that we hereby declare that the Eighteenth Article of the Testimony does not 
prohibit the singing of other inspired Scriptures than those of the Psalms in the 
public worship of God. 2. that the exercise of such freedom in the use of inspired 
Scriptures for the purpose of impulse and instruction in the way of life and for the 
comfort of believers shall be at the discretion and under the control of sessions." 
This committee report was adopted by a small majority. Thus, congregations of 
United Presbyterians may now publicly sing together other passages of Scripture set 
to music (not chorales or even hymns that do not consist entirely of Scripture words)! 
What a basting of mint, dill, and caraway! G. 

The union project hanging between the United Brethren and the Protestant 
Methodists is also near failure. The United Brethren, as is well known, have an 
Episcopal government, and the Protestant Methodists have broken away from the 
M. E. Church chiefly to escape the pressure of the Episcopal regiment; but both 
communities are Wesleyan in doctrine. Several years ago, when the organic 
amalgamation of church bodies was still very easily imagined, if only approached in 
a prayerful spirit, it was a union between the United Brethren, on the one hand, and 
the Protestant Methodists and the Congregationalists, on the other, which was 
sought, but which failed on the property question. Later negotiations between the 
United Brethren and the Protestant Methodists were resumed, and these seemed to 
lead to a goal, until recently they came up against a great obstacle, which again 
threatens to break everything up. The General Conferences of both churches had 
found a basis for the union and recommended it to their churches for acceptance. 
But now that the matter has come to the Annual Conferences and to the 
congregations for a vote, there are increasing indications that it will only be possible 
to proceed on the course taken at the expense of a division in both bodies of the 
Church! The Religious Telescope, organ of the United Brethren, in its issue of 
October 14, carries the communications of two of their bishops concerning the vote 
on the question of union. Bishop Weekly, the oldest of the active Bishops of this 
Church, who also made stirring speeches in favor of Unification at the time, blasts 
Halt! and recommends that the matter be referred back to their General Conference 
for further consideration. He fears that by union, if carried through, a great division 
will be caused in both churches. "Every sensible Unionist," writes Bishop Weekly, 
"desires a coming together which means organic unity from head to foot. A union 
that would exclude a large percentage of both communions would not be a union at 
all, but would only cause bitter division, followed by years of costly legal 
negotiations." Bishop Weekly, on the basis of recently obtained inquiries, declared 
that the United Brethren were not yet ready to effect union. He submitted the question 
whether the Episcopal authority should submit the question of union to a vote of the 
people, or whether the question should be referred to further negotiation- 
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The General Conference was asked to refer the matter back to the General 
Conference by all the district superintendents of his church. Thirty-three responded, 
and of these, six were in favor of congregational voting, while twenty-six were in 
favor of referring the matter to the General Conference. The former represent 
52,924, the latter 239,094 members. According to Bishop Weekly, things look even 
worse in the Methodist communion, with which it was desired to unite, in regard to 
the proposed union, than they do. The great Maryland Conference, he said, would 
not join in the Union, even if it were decided by a vote. The North Carolina - 
Conference would in no case recognize the present basis. The Maryland 
Conference has 28,637, the North Carolina Conference 21,805 members, and these 
two Conferences own one-third of all the property of the Protestant Methodists. Nor 
would other Southern Conferences join until important modifications were made to 
suit their peculiar doctrinal views. The Bishop says: "Personally | am for the Union, 
as | have always been. Who | am one of the last men in the Church who would force 
a thing that would bring us inconvenience. | have said from the beginning, and repeat 
it now, that if we are to have a union, it must be almost unanimously adopted by our 
people." Bishop Cyrus J. Kephart writes similarly to his older colleague. He, too, has 
perceived such a state of uncertainty and discontent among many United Brethren 
congregations that it would hold hard to secure the necessary three-fourths vote 
majority for union. Moreover, one of the strongest conferences of his church has 
declared itself to the effect that it will not act at all in the matter. "In view of these 
things," says Bishop Kephart, "it seems to me, much as | would like to see union, 
that wisdom dictates that the whole matter should be referred back to the General 
Conference, in order to prevent the separation and fragmentation which would 
certainly take place if voting were enacted in the churches." One is curious about 
the further course of the matter. In any case, the latest developments in the 
Reformed efforts for union offer certain clues that could be usefully studied by 
leaders within the Norwegian Lutheran Church in our country. G. 

The World War and Christianity. While there is as little sympathy for the 
political foundations of the great war in the Reformed press as there was a quarter 
of a year ago, here and there views are coming to the fore which indicate a more 
healthy conception of the religious moments in the judgment of the war. The 
Presbyterian comes to the conclusion that a wrong conception of peace had been 
generally held, which must also have resulted in a mistaken world peace 
propaganda. Alongside some ambiguity, the correct thought is then expressed that 
"general greed, love of power, boast of mechanical achievements, materialistic 
affection, and self-sufficiency," bor aHem "the damnable pride and unbelief of our 
age" were to blame for the war. The expression of unbelief in modern biblical 
criticism is also referred to in this connection. - Another article in the Presbyterian, 
from the pen of Dr. Daniel Williams, 
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points out that the doctrine of the deep depravity of human nature receives new 
confirmation through this war. One passage reads: "This European war shows to me 
how firm, substantial, and true the doctrines of the old theology are; how false, 
absurd, and erroneous the New Theology, the Modem Theology, and every other 
heretical theology are; how it brings out in bold relief the old doctrine of Original 
Sin, or, as sometimes called, The Entire Corruption of Human Nature, or Total 
Depravity, as it is often termed. Our liberal and loose friends ought to learn a lesson 
now, and some of them are getting it. I quote the following from one of our 
weeklies: 'Another thing which we think every American of the fifty who got this 
first sight of war has come to feel is that our religion has broken down in its 
psychology, that our gospel has been addressed to a man who does not exist, that 
our sermons have been preached to an imaginary man. We have been preaching to 
men as highly respectable, on the whole, good, some of them saintly, while, as a 
matter of fact, this has been only seeming. They have seemed this because great 
temptations have not aroused them from their sleep. No one who came across 
Europe within the last month can ever hold this easy faith again. Men are beasts, 
cruel, lustful, revengeful, ravening, just as the Gospel represents them." - Even the 
"Christian nations" are recognized in isolated rallies for what they are, namely, fiction. 
In the Christian Workers' Magazine the question: 

"But has not the Gospel been preached among, and the Christ accepted by, these 
warring nations?" answered quite correctly by one contributor: "That Christ has been 
preached among these peoples there can be no question; indeed, they are among 
the foremost missionary agencies; they have sent missionaries to preach Christ to 
the heathen nations of the world, - those very nations that to-day, because of this 
war, laugh and ridicule the Christianity which they are asked to accept as a balm 
for all their troubles, but which does not save these missionary nations themselves 
from their own present awful trouble. Yes, Christ has been preached to these 
nations, but they have not accepted Him as Savior and Ruler. Individuals among 
them have done so. But national salvation is not the plan of God for this age. It is 
the divine purpose for this dispensation that there should be gathered out from 
among mankind those who, by a living faith, unite themselves, or are united by His 
Spirit to Christ, as Savior and Lord." Wrong, however, if the same article then 
asserts that if the question of warfare could be decided by individual Christians, all 
wars would have to cease "immediately and forever." One does not want to give 
room to the idea that there are also just wars, and that Christians may also belong to 
the warrior class. - In the Sunday School Times, Prof. Griffith Thomas, in an article 
on the World War, made the following correction to the conception of the Church as 
an institute primarily to serve social reform: "Perhaps the supreme lesson to be 
learned at the present time is that the kingdom of God is something vastly different 
from what is taught in many quarters to-day. Some people seem to identify the 
divine kingdom with the introduction of a new social order; others regard it as 
associated with the coming of civilization and international peace. But neither of 
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this is the New Testament conception of the kingdom, and this war will do some 
good if it reminds many, even among preachers, that all the transformation of the 
social order and all the Hague conventions in the world will not usher in the 
kingdom of God. The circumstances of the present war will open the eyes of many 
who have been 'sidetracked' in their preaching of a social gospel and of an evangel 
of international concord. After twenty years of The Hague convention, when 
civilization may almost be thought to have reached its consummation, and when 
Europe has apparently been leavened with the principles of peace, this war suddenly 
takes place. It shows that, in spite of everything, civilization and the kingdom of 
God are not synonymous terms." G. 


II. foreign countries. 


Has the preaching of the word failed? This was recently claimed in a 
"communication" of the "Evangelical Association for the Care of Churches in Alsace- 
Lorraine" with regard to the ecclesiastical situation. The preaching of the Word, as it 
has taken place up to now, has remained without "decisive effect". As a remedy for 
the religious plight, social service, "laboring love," is then recommended, much as in 
the American Reformed communities. The Strasbourg "Theologische Zeitblatter" 
(Theological Newspapers) explain what is to be said in this connection in an 
exemplary manner. They ask: "Has the unadulterated Word of God, as Paul writes, 
really been proclaimed in our country in the last hundred years and even longer, so 
that the churches could be renewed by it? Did not rationalism prevail, and does not 
liberalism prevail now, directions which do not have the right "preaching of the word"? 
... In the "Notices" it is said: "Reality preaches frighteningly clearly: the word church 
has failed. From this follows the necessity that word and sacrament as the constitutive 
elements must be joined as a consecutive moment by active love’. What does this 
mean? Have the young, one might say inexperienced, gentlemen in their wisdom only 
found out what St. Paul and Luther said long ago about faith being active through 
love? Nor have they confined themselves to the mere "preaching of the word," but 
have displayed their working love. . . . It is not the "word church" that has failed, as is 
claimed, but pastors and congregations, in that they may have adhered too little or 
not at all to the true Word of God. Have things changed now? Is some "Protestant 
Association" to take the place of the church with its preaching of the Word, so that 
the right movement may come into the Christians? Let us see what the "Ev. 
Association" aims at. One wants to "do deeds" (Mittl., p. 11). What are these deeds? 
Various speakers have offered to give lectures in the communities that want them, 
e.g. on "The History of a Fleckenstein Parish in the Thirty Years' War" or "On Life in 
our Castles in the Middle Ages". Then there should also be ‘fairy tale evenings' (!) for 
young and old (light pictures) etc. Or: "What is superstition? Even the old rationalists 
preached against superstition. We ask: What is there that is new and worthy to be 
put in the place of the "preaching of the word," that is, that "active love," which has 
hitherto been set aside? 
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would now finally be elevated to its rightful throne by the 'Ev. Verband’? It was also 
arranged that the play and sports shop 'Puppenfee' (!) in Strasbourg handed out 
some of the best known and most popular equipment for youth and gymnastic 
games at the first congregational meeting, which took place on July 19, 1914. There 
we have come a long way from Luther and Paul!" G. 

The way in which liberal theologians are seeking to exploit for their own 
ends the wave of religious disillusionment that is presently pervading the 
German people is shown in an essay by Father Graue (Berlin) on "The 
Transformation of the Religious Situation by the War" in the "Protestantenblatt". The 
following passage is especially significant: "And now also the Christians of German 
tongue will grow the courage to emerge from the Orient and to have their faith in 
God as Germans. The religious crisis, with its inner-church struggles and the 
indifference of the unchurched, lay much less in the opposition between the modern 
worldview and outmoded dogmas than in the fact that we believed we owed it to 
Jesus and His apostles to be Semitic in our religious ideas and feelings. German 
reverence will certainly bind us permanently to Jesus, but in such a way that out of 
this reverence we will be given the inner confidence to experience and worship God 
in our own way. Not as a sinking nation awaiting the fall of the world like the first 
Christians, but as a nation preparing for world domination and which even defeat 
could no longer deprive of its faith in itself. Nor as contrite souls, hanging and 
trembling between sin and grace, but as men ready to do their duty, admitting and 
combating their weaknesses, but not complaining too long with remorse, because 
that would be a waste of time at any rate at this world-historical moment. As the 
people of order, and this means for our worship of God, we also look for the 
benevolent All-Spirit not outside the world in vapor and sky-high distance, but in law 
and necessity, in conscience and mind, in the destinies of the fatherland as well as 
of personal life, in short, within the real world. Other peoples worshipped as saints 
those who seemed to be especially close to the divinity; the Teuton burned them as 
witches and sorcerers, because they were uncanny to him and disturbed his faith in 
the faithfulness of God. Only when God is always and everywhere reliable, a proper 
God, may we trust him, and can we work." Apparently, does?. Graue, even after the 
events by which the German people have been so mightily shaken, to have a 
grateful readership for such brainless and godless drivel. We hope that he is 
mistaken. At this time to suspect the eternal Word of God to the Christian people as 
un-German, "Semitic," and to warn against too profound repentance, is an 
abominable attack on the awakening realization that in the Lord alone is comfort 
and help, and the last sentence downright a challenge to divine punishments. The 
"A. E. L. K." aptly says of this latest sample of liberal piety of heart: "One would only 
wish the author a week in the trenches in France, whether, amid the horrors of 
surrounding death and in the midst of praying soldiers, he would still have room for 
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his sacrilegious words. And if he uttered them, he would be swiftly transported to the 
trenches. " G. 

The God-denying monists in Hamburg had the courage, on the occasion of 
the outbreak of war, to call a public meeting in the manner of the war prayer hours 
in the largest hall and to announce their comrade-in-arms, Heydorn, as the main 
speaker. They hoped that their call would draw such crowds as the bells of the 
Christian churches, which not infrequently have to be closed before the actual 
service begins because there is no standing room to be found. The police have 
refused permission, apparently with the concurrence of the Senate, or General 
Command, in the correct realization that the time is now too serious for the phrases 
of the monists who seek to turn our people away from the living God, with whom 
alone their salvation stands, and who alone can help them in the present emergency 
of war. (A. E. L. K.) 

Whether the clergy should take up active military service, i.e. go into the 
field with the troops and take part in the fighting, is a question that is much discussed 
at present. In a lengthy treatise on the "present war and Luther", the well-known 
Luther researcher Prof. D. Walther says: "According to Luther, not even the monastic 
state makes it impossible to follow the call of the authorities to the flags, thus also 
not the preaching state. On the other hand, however, Luther condemned the fact that 
bishops and clergymen abandoned their God-given profession and went into the 
field. And it may indeed be due to a sinful disregard of the profession in which one 
stands, if one so unhesitatingly abandons it in order to take up arms without being 
called upon to do so. But when the danger threatening our fatherland is so 
frighteningly great as it is at the present time, when the mass of enemies rushing 
from all sides to destroy Germany will be so much greater than the army we can put 
up against them? Must not the clergy also feel proud joy when they too may risk their 
lives to save their fatherland? Certainly; but they should not forget how necessary 
the work of their profession can be precisely for the struggle for victory. For how 
important it is that the right spirit remain alive in the congregations of the homeland, 
the spirit of prayer, of humble, penitent, faithful prayer, the spirit of sacrifice, since 
one is willing to lose even the most costly if only victory is won, the spirit of energetic 
readiness to help in strengthening and refreshing those fighting in the field, in 
comforting and uplifting the despondent, in sympathetically caring for the wounded. 
- But if there are ecclesiastical authorities who are inclined to declare indispensable 
even those clergymen who are not really so, the feeling may also determine this, that 
‘pashing, stabbing, and strangling’ seems to put a stain on the hand of a man who is 
to preach the gospel of peace and administer the water of baptism and the bread 
and wine of Holy Communion. And this sentiment will not be allowed to be denied all 
justification. Probably a clergyman who has witnessed all the horrors of battle will not 
like to tell in his congregation of what he himself has been compelled to do in it. He 
knows it was his duty, and yet, as a 
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it could harm him in the judgment of his parishioners if they imagined that about him. 
We have the feeling that everything that is external to a person should correspond 
completely to his innermost being, his essence. Not everything that is permissible in 
itself, and may even be a duty, can be tolerated in every man, for instance because 
it does not seem to harmonize with his particular profession. . . . And as long as this 
is true, so long must Luther's admonition, so often emphasized, apply here, too, to 
‘spare the weak,' that is, for the sake of the sentiments which now prevail among 
many, to keep the ministers of the Church as far as possible from taking part in 
bloodshed. But, in the first place, some clergymen can still expose themselves to 
death in the field without taking up arms themselves. When one considers that, 
according to Luther, it is in the danger and mortal need of war that God and the soul 
are most to be thought of,' and then hears how many of our brethren who are in the 
field have not yet seen a single field preacher, then there can be no doubt that many 
a pastor is still more to be spared in his congregation than on the battlefield and in 
the military hospital. Secondly, the situation of a people can become so bad that no 
son of our people who is able to bear arms can be spared in battle. Then even that 
consideration for the aversion that still exists against the military service of the clergy 
will no longer have any justification. Then Luther's statement will have to be applied: 
The Pope has decreed that the clergy may not fight. But everyone must obey God. 
If he is called by God, he must not even ask whether he is doing wrong. So, whether 
you are a pope or a monk or a layman, if God commands you to fight with the sword, 
obey! So then, if it must be according to God's will, may the ecclesiastical authorities 
also instruct their clergy to take up the sword, with the consciousness that this 
service is now decreed to them by the Lord." - There has been no lack of clergymen 
who have addressed the Emperor with the request to be enlisted among the troops 
engaged in battle. For example, the following document arrived at headquarters: 
"Your Imperial and Royal Majesty most humbly requests 26 Superintendents of the 
Rhine Province and of Hohenzollern, at the same time on behalf of many of their 
brethren in office, to permit Protestant clergymen on leave of absence, who are 
declared by their presbyteries to be indispensable and have no use in military 
chaplaincy or in nursing the sick, to serve the fatherland in the present extraordinarily 
serious time of war, even with arms." On September 22, the following telegraphic 
reply was received from the headquarters: "His Majesty the Emperor and King allow 
us to serve with arms in the present extraordinarily serious time of war. Majesty the 
Emperor and King sends his thanks for the patriotic manifestation of the 
Superintendents of the Rhine Province and of Hohenzollern. In view of the great 
work in military chaplaincy and the important tasks in the field of chaplaincy for the 
wounded and the families of the heroes who have fallen in the field and are still 
fighting, however, His Majesty is unable to grant the requested permission for the 
clergy to serve in the armed forces. By the highest command: The Geh. Kabinettsrat 
von Valentini." The "A. E. L. K." remarks on this: "In any case, a strange picture: the 
representatives of the ecclesiastical office urge themselves to take up arms because 
the seriousness of the time of war seems to require it of them, and the supreme 
warlord, for the sake of the same cause, refers them to the 
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Tasks of their ecclesiastical office! Who has best understood the mind of Christ and 
the will of God? 

Buddhism in Germany. More than twenty years ago | once talked with a 
foreign phrenologist about religion. This gentleman declared Buddhism to be the 
best of all religions. | smiled at the time. But that was too soon. Today things are 
quite different in Germany. Some time ago we read the following notice: over the 
waters of the Saale stands the new star. From Halle shall come the new salvation 
over Germany and Europe. There Buddha is to be born anew, or rather founded 
anew. A "Bund fiir buddhistisches Leben" (Association for Buddhist Life) has recently 
come together there, which does not intend to be content with spreading cultural- 
historical and linguistic knowledge of the Buddhist East, but intends nothing less than 
to introduce the truths and teachings of Buddha into the personal and religious life 
of the Germans. The League is making very lively efforts. It founds local groups in 
Berlin, Hamburg and Munich. It also publishes a "Zeitschrift fur Buddhismus" 
(Journal of Buddhism), which zealously proclaims the "gospel" of Buddha. The very 
first issue, which lies before me, preaches great words: "Only one goal may stand 
before us: the abolition of suffering. And this should be the guiding principle of our 
life and meaning: To find Nirvana. The path to this end has been clearly drawn by 
the Buddha." Thus one reads in the introductory essay by Dr. Wolfgang Bohn, the 
President of the Nirvana-Seeking Federation, and also the other articles: "Buddhist 
Worship," "On the Way to Buddhism," etc., show how closely the new Federation 
wants to cling to the Buddha's robe-tails. It proclaims the five "Silas"; these are the 
five moral precepts of Buddha, in which killing, stealing, lying, adultery and drinking 
alcohol are forbidden, but which have nothing really Buddhist about them, but are 
simply ethical and hygienic advice for a good life. 

(Evangel. Bausteine.) 

Germany and Turkey. Since Turkey has taken Germany's side as a 
confederate, there is in many cases uncertainty in German church circles whether 
and to what extent German Christians should include the fellow combatant under 
the sign of the crescent in their intercessions. In the "Bremer Kirchenblatt" it is 
written: "One remembers that the Turk has been the ‘hereditary enemy' of 
Christianity for centuries, that Luther taught the Germans a daily prayer against 'the 
Turk's murder’. Our opponents will point the finger at the 'Armenian atrocities’ that 
horrified the Christian world and us soon two decades ago, however little evidence 
we had of the Armenians' complete innocence. And how often, how insistently has 
the world missionary movement, now sadly interrupted by England's sin, designated 
as its present main enemy Islam and its advance! This was done with particular 
emphasis at the Edinburgh World Missionary Conference. We all believed that it 
must be God's will for us to fight this ‘main enemy' in cooperation with the great world 
power of the English mission. Now God has shattered all these human thoughts and 
thrown the broken pieces at our feet, so that today no one can say whether anything 
can be patched up later." A parallel is then drawn between the 
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Help that shreds Germany receives from Turkey, and the salvation of Israel by King 
Cyrus. Although it seems to us that the comparison is a little far-fetched, yet the 
execution on this point is interesting enough to find place here. It says: " ‘Inquire of 
me concerning things to come; and concerning my sons, and the work of my hands, 
let me be concerned,' so God speaks in Isaiah in the 45th chapter, which announces 
the salvation of God's people Israel by the Gentile Cyrus. Here we have an 
exceedingly instructive parallel to our brotherhood in arms with Turkey. Cyrus is 
‘God's shepherd,’ the arranger of his plans, ‘whose right hand God hath taken hold 
of.' Before him -I will break in pieces doors of brass, and break in pieces bars of iron, 
and will give thee treasures that are in darkness, and unearth for thee riches that are 
hid deep’. We may confidently apply this principle to the help that has come to us, 
and therefore we may, indeed we should and will also pray for the new covenant 
partner, as Israel prayed for Cyrus, that everything may serve for God's glory and 
for the glorification of the name of our Lord. After all, we did not create this grouping 
of powers. We did not artificially, ingeniously or forcibly drag this new ally to our side, 
as our enemies have done with the Japanese, the Hindus, the Senegalese, the 
Moroccans, and so on. A coercion of world-historical force, the God-given national 
instinct of self-preservation" (what does that mean?) "vis-a-vis the policy of great 
predators has driven Turkey to our side. Make these predators responsible if you 
want to look for responsible people! Turkey's war is a just cause." 

G. 

From the Protestants in countries outside Germany, Germany receives 
little sympathy in the struggle she is waging. Reference has already been made in 
our magazine to the attitude of the Waldensians. On the "neutrality" of the Protestant 
Christians in Switzerland, the "Christlicher Volksbote aus Basel" recently gave a new 
contribution. It contained the following articles on the war: 1. "The Story of a German 
Lieutenant" from 1866. The "German" lieutenant is a blasphemous man who only 
becomes a pardoned man through the horrors of the battlefield from a "lost human 
child". 2. "Letter from a French soldier to his sister" from the present war. The 
"French" soldier is pious, lives in the Bible, and writes edifyingly to Lief. 3rd In the 
"Letter Box" of the "Volksbote" appears a protest against an earlier article in the 
paper which had attempted to cover German action in Belgium with Israel's action 
against the Amorites. The editors reply that it is not yet possible to pass a just 
judgment on the matter, but nevertheless quote from the letter of an "esteemed 
friend from Vaud" "how sacred ancient Israel in particular kept its oaths, even false 
oaths, such as the oath of alliance with the Gibeonites. 4. A longer correspondence 
from the Protestant Church in Belgium says at the end, "I believe that our cause has 
been a just one, and so we hold fast to the great Lord of righteousness." The 
(French) Conseil de la Federation Protestante, at a meeting held September 28, 
expressed itself as follows: "The Assembly censures the abuse of pious phrases, in 
which the Emperors of Germany and Austria have 
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set the scandalous [!] example since the beginning of the war, and states with 
sadness how much this exploitation of God threatens to damage religion in the 
modern consciousness." The same Conseil (Board) 

expressed, in the name of all French Protestantism, his deep sorrow at having to 
see how, after so many centuries of Christianity, two great empires "systematically 
violate the best orders of international law". He is "indignant with all civilized 
mankind" at the destruction of Liége and the shelling of the cathedral of Rheims. He 
finally points out, before all Christendom, the harm caused by measures which, 
"under the guise of evangelical words, lead to a confusion of the religion of the 
prophets and of JEsu Christ"! The statement of 42 representatives of the various 
church communions of England says: "There must be no misunderstanding of our 
position. Animated by a zealous desire for peace, as those who have fought for it in 
the first rank, especially anxious to promote the close communion of Germany and 
England, we nevertheless feel induced to declare that, however dear peace may be 
to us, the principles of truthfulness and honour are still dearer to us. Had we acted 
otherwise than we do, had we knowingly evaded an obligation to which we have 
solemnly bound ourselves, we would have evaded our responsibilities and duties in 
regard to the preservation of public law in Europe. We have taken a stand for good 
faith in international life, for the preservation of small nationalities, and for the 
preservation of the essential conditions of life for brotherhood among nations." That 
in the unbelieving camp of Germany's enemies there is still quite another way in 
which the appeals of Kaiser Wilhelm to God and his confession of the Christian faith 
are being paraded can be imagined. Only one example. The Revue Pratique 
d'Apologetique reproduced two invective pictures from Gustave Hervé's Guerre 
Sociale in its September number. In the first one one sees the German Emperor on 
his knees with an adjoining quotation of his glorious confession of faith in the 
memorable Reichstag session; but in front of him stands the Saviour with a 
dismissive hand gesture, and as a signature one reads: "Je préfére le baiser de 
Judas"! The second picture shows the allegedly shot priest of Moineville on the 
French border, and bears as its caption: "Leur premiere victoire." 

G. 

D. theol. von Hindenburg. "Schwulst" we recently called the justification 
which, according to German news, accompanied the conferring of the doctorate on 
Field Marshal von Hindenburg. It now turns out that this justification (see L. u. W. 
1914, p. 573) is based on a joke, which, however, does not fit very well into these 
difficult times. According to a later note in the "Evangelische Zeitschrift" (Berlin), from 
which we had taken the wording of this fiction, the elogium was the same for all four 
faculties, i.e. including the theological, and had the following wording (translated 
from Latin into German): "To the leader of the eighth German army, who defeated, 
dispersed and destroyed the troops of the Russians and thereby defended and 
protected the paternal soil of East Prussia and German culture against the enemy 
barbarism 
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The ancient worldview and modern apologetics. 1) 


Since the days of Cicero it has often been a tried and tested procedure to 
create a so-called factual material as a basis for a dispute or for an investigation, 
with which one can then effortlessly lead one's evidence. | say "create" because 
reality usually has very little to do with representation. Often enough this method is 
used in modern theology, especially in modern apologetics. One such blatant case 
of "constructed" factual material is the "ancient worldview." In the "Geisteskampf der 
Gegenwart," Rev. Hein publishes an essay on Kant's theory of heaven and the 
Christian belief in God, where he creates a factual material to justify his article with 
the following words: 

"It remains a fact, with which one must learn to come to terms, that the 
Christian faith in God in its historical emergence, as it is transmitted to us in the 
sacred documents of our religion, above all in the documents of the life of Jesus, is 
closely connected with the scientific world view of antiquity. For Jesus, for Paul, and 
for all the other figures of sacred history, as for the whole of antiquity, the world is 
built up in three stories: in the depths, the realm of the dead; above it, as the center 
of the world, the earth, that is, the earth known at that time, the Roman world empire, 
in the form of a 


1) Under this heading, Professor Dr. Edmund Hoppe of Hamburg published the following 
article last year in the "Hannoversche Pastoralkorrespondenz" (p. 125 ff.). We are reprinting it 
here not because we identify ourselves with the Copernican worldview, which Hoppe considers 
to be the correct one, but primarily because he makes a mockery of the modern "apologists" 
who, through the fraud they perpetrate with the "ancient worldview," undermine the reputation 
of Scripture and in many cases do more harm to Christianity than its open enemies. We omit 
the particulars of the numerous passages from the ancient classics, etc., on which Hoppe bases 
his account. F. B. 
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and finally, above, the vault of heaven like a great bell to which the stars are attached. 
The Bible and the whole of antiquity see this whole three-storeyed world as animated 
by an army of good and evil spirits: the Lord of the deep, Satanas, with the spirits of 
darkness; in the vaults of heaven enthroned God with the legions of the angels of 
light; the earth the battlefield between these two powers, since the Messiah came by 
his work to destroy the kingdom of the demons and to bring up God's kingdom. Thus 
in its origin the Christian faith is closely connected with the scientific worldview of 
antiquity." 

This ancient world view also plays an outstanding role with other apologists, 
especially also with the creation story of the Bible. Thus Bachmann even demands 
of the religion teacher that, when explaining Genesis 1, he should draw on the 
blackboard such a three-story world building, the earth floating on the Okeanos like 
a plate of ham with a sky above it depicted as a solid spherical shell, and tell his 
students that this is the view of the creation account as well as of the entire Bible. Of 
course, the unprejudiced reader of the Bible will wonder where in Genesis 1 
something like this is found; he will remember that the Bible never banishes God only 
to heaven; he will think of Ps. 139:8, that God is also in hell, or of Ps. 135:6, or 148:7, 
etc. He will remember that Paul Eph. 6, 12 speaks of the evil spirits under heaven, 
that JEsus seeks the kingdom of darkness Matth. 6, 23 not under the earth, but on 
the earth, and that in the hearts of men. He will ask himself: Where did these 
gentlemen get their worldview? It is not taught anywhere in the Bible. Should it 
perhaps have been discovered on Michelangelo's pictorial representation? Perhaps, 
however, the gentlemen apologists refer to popular-scientific books, in which such an 
ancient world view is also sometimes mentioned. There then a completely drawn map 
of Homer, which as far as | know comes from Niebuhr, is reproduced, but a 
"Chaldean" world view is presented, as it was formed in the imagination of a medieval 
Talmudic Jew. But surely real antiquity is not to be blamed for such things. If, 
however, the Bible were indeed "closely connected" with such a world-view, | think 
there would be some justification for the opinion that a book connected with such 
silliness would not have too much to say to modern man, and the efforts of certain 
circles to grasp the "essence of Christianity" independently of the Bible would be fully 
justified. 

In contrast to this, however, it must be stated that neither the Bible nor antiquity 
had such a three-storey world view. We do not even need to look to medieval sources 
to establish the ancient world view, but can use the views of 
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The first thing we have to do is to trace the ancient view of the world as a whole at 
different times, if we seek advice not from the poets, but from scientific writers. Of 
course, with the loss of the most important writings of classical Greek natural 
science, we are dependent on reconstructing the view of the ancient writers from 
fragments and late quotations. Nevertheless, these are sufficient to justify the 
assertion that at no time in Greek culture did such a world view exist as that sketched 
above by Mr. Hein. 

Already the oldest Greek philosopher of whom we know that he was active as 
a writer, Thales of Miletus (620 A.D.), taught the spherical shape of the earth. Of 
course, he places the earth in the center of the world, around which the sun, moon, 
and stars revolve, but he teaches that these celestial bodies, like the earth, are round 
bodies that are fiery, that is, self-luminous. From Thales comes the division of the 
spherical surface of the earth into five zones, and he classified the stars according 
to their visibility in these five zones. The same views are reported to us by 
Parmenides, who is therefore called a disciple of Thales; but he goes still further, in 
that he expressly says that the stars are fiery masses of vapour, and that he regards 
the heavens not as a solid vault, but as that which is farthest from the earth. We find 
the same view in Anaximenes and Empedocles, who are also called pupils of Thales. 
Anaximenes, however, furthered this knowledge of the world picture considerably 
by the discovery that the moon was not a self-luminous body, but received its light 
from the sun. This discovery enabled him to explain the lunar eclipse correctly, a 
discovery already attributed to Thales by Stobaos. Both already measured the 
diameter of the sun equal to 1/720 of the sun's orbit and knew the obliquity of the 
ecliptic. 

It is now interesting that these Jonians, on the basis of their knowledge, also 
sought to answer the question of the origin of the world. Such a cosmogony has 
been handed down to us by Anaximenes. In the beginning the whole space of the 
world was filled with air, but by compression of this matter at first fog was formed. 
By further cooling the mist became liquid and finally solid; thus the earth was formed. 
But this evaporated, and this vapour being lighter than air, it rose above the 
atmosphere, and thus the fiery heavenly bodies were formed. We have here, then, 
avery similar idea to that which we find again in Kant's theory of the origin of Saturn's 
rings. The celestial bodies are thus of the same substance as the earth, but as the 
lighter is fire, they are self-luminous. However, one might object: If the stars find 
such fiery masses, why do they not heat the earth in the same way as 
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the sun? Anaximenes knows the correct answer: "Because of the great distance of 
the stars." So he has not only gained experience about heat radiation, but he also 
knows that the heavenly bodies have very different distances from the earth, 
especially that the sun differs from the stars just by these distances. 

With this finding, of course, a note that is found twice in Aristotle does not 
seem to agree, namely, that Thales thought of the earth as floating on water. But 
Aristotle had no writing of Thales in mind; he expressly says that he reports only 
according to tradition (ov gaarv eizeiv). It is therefore very easily possible, as such 
confusion can be proved several times in such quotations from Aristotle, that Thales 
did not here speak of swimming (keio& az) at all, but that he spoke of an origin from 
water. For this would fit in very well with his overall view of the origin of all things 
from water, whereas otherwise there is an irreconcilable contradiction between the 
quotations given above and this saying of Aristotle. But Aristotle also comes into 
conflict with himself, at least if one wanted to understand that saying in such a way 
that it meant that the earth was a flat disc that floated out of the Okeanos. For a few 
pages after this quotation he states that "the mathematicians" had calculated the 
circumference of the globe to be 400,000 stadia. Whom he meant by these 
mathematicians cannot be doubted, since we know that Anaximander was 
concerned with such problems. He is the first who tried to calculate also the distances 
of the sun and the moon from the earth. Admittedly, his words are wrong; he states 
that they are 27 to 19; but for us it is only the idea that matters, and it is quite correct 
in Anaximander. 

We find a further, considerable advance in Anaxagoras. He rejects the theory 
of evaporation of Anaximenes and lets the celestial bodies arise from the original 
substance by centrifugal force. He thinks of the primary substance and the celestial 
bodies as rotating, but this, he says, is not comparable to the rotation of any earthly 
thing, since it is many times greater. This rotation of bodies is with him also the cause 
that the moon and stars do not fall from the earth. Thus he presupposes that gravity 
is also effective in these celestial bodies. Anaxagoras probably meant, then, that the 
celestial bodies were immediately thrown from the original substance as finished 
spheres, and not, as Laplace thinks, as rings, which then tear apart. And this idea of 
Anaxagoras is much more compatible with the result of Plateau's experiment than 
that of Laplace; for the separation of rings takes place only when the rotation is 
suddenly diminished, while the ejection of spheres is only 
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The first is the difference in density of the rotating matter, which is assumed by all 
cosmogonies. Anaxagoras also correctly explained the phases of the moon, and his 
view of the Milky Way, that it consists of individual star clusters, corresponds to 
modern ideas. 

But not only the lonian philosophers had this conception of the world, which 
actually only lacks the modern idea that the sun is placed in the centre of the 
planetary system, but also the Pythagoreans, since the foundation of this alliance 
by Pythagoras, have regarded the heavenly bodies as spheres. One representative 
of this covenant is particularly named to us for the explanation of the seasons from 
the obliquity of the ecliptic. It is Oinopides, whose exact astronomical measurements 
also give the real length of the year quite well, namely to 365 + 18/59 days. He 
pointed out the difference between the sidereal day and the solar day, so that one 
must assume that he had a very extensive knowledge of the cosmos. The 
Pythagorean school is usually credited with the view that the earth and the celestial 
bodies rotated about the central fire; this view alone is held by Philolaos, while 
another Pythagorean, Hiketas, already eliminated this aberration and instead let the 
earth rotate about its axis in order to explain the origin of day and night. Thus, around 
400 B.C., we have a Greek view of the world that differs from the Copernican view 
only in the central position of the earth. 

One might object that all this was the property of only a few philosophers, but 
did not touch the people at all, and therefore the people could very well have 
possessed that "ancient world view. But no attention is paid to the fact that those 
philosophers did not work exclusively for themselves. Of Anaxagoras we know that 
for more than thirty years he was one of the most celebrated teachers in Athens, 
and his school was by no means frequented only by such youths as were training 
to be philosophers, or teachers, but by young men of the wealthier circles who 
wanted somehow to play a part in the state. Thus Anaxagoras’ school included 
Pericles, Thucydides, Euripides and others. Even if schooling was not compulsory, 
wider circles of the bourgeoisie had an interest in providing young boys with a good 
education. Thus it is explained that Plato speaks of all those things as of quite 
generally known views. Thus Plato mentions in the "Symposion" the spherical shape 
of the earth, of the sun, and of the moon as quite universally known facts, which at 
least all noble young men knew. But these discoveries could not pass the whole 
people by without leaving a trace. | have already mentioned the astronomical 
achievements of Oinopides. Let us consider that about that time the Pythagorean 
League in Lower Italy was broken up, and many of its members were now ge- 
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If we consider that at the end of the 5th century B.C. the Pythagorean teachings 
became known throughout Greece, we must conclude that the common man was also 
forced to earn his daily bread as an itinerant teacher. If we further consider that about 
the same time Meton's circle of nineteen years was officially introduced into the Greek 
calendar (433), we must conclude that the common man also became aware of the 
new knowledge through the changed position of the festivals of the gods. And how 
much the people took an interest in the teachings of the philosophers, we know after 
all from the tragic fate of Socrates. 

It is now of great interest to trace the progress of knowledge in a man like 
Plato. First of all, Plato in the "Phaidon" sets up the problem correctly as to how it is 
to be treated philosophically. He says that it is not enough to say that the earth is a 
disc or a sphere, but that it is necessary to prove why it is so and not otherwise; that 
it is necessary to look for a connection between the apparent movements of the 
heavenly bodies. In the "State" he talks of the spherical earth at the centre of the 
world. Referring to Anaxagoras, in the "Kratylos" follows the remark that the moon 
has no light of its own, but receives and reflects its light from the sun. In the "Timaeus" 
Plato then makes the important distinction between the apparent movements and the 
real conditions and postpones the investigation of the real conditions to later times. 
But the apparent relations already force us to distinguish the fixed starry sky, where 
the bodies always remain in the same place, from the "others" that change their 
position. For this reason, the motion of rotation about a fixed axis must be 
distinguished from the progressive motion; the former is found in the fixed stars and 
the earth alone, while the latter is also found in the planets. Since the earth also has 
rotational motion, it becomes the guardian of day and night. That therein the axial 
rotation of the earth, that is, the standstill of the celestial bodies, is unequivocally 
taught, is acknowledged by all antiquity. Plato does not say much about the planets 
here, but it seems to follow that he assumed that Mercury and Venus revolved around 
the sun. This assumption, later called the Tychonian system, gives an almost accurate 
idea of the apparent motions. That Plato, however, taught such things, may well be 
regarded as reliable, since in his pupil Herakleides Pontikus this theory is referred to 
at length in explaining the returns of the lower planets, Mercury and Venus. 

Plato did not owe the argument about the real conditions promised in the 
"Timaeus" "for later". Through the already quoted testimony of Plutarch we know that 
Plato "regretted in his old age to have given the earth such an important position in 
the center of the 
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world; this rather belongs to a better star". Plutarch does not say which star he meant. 
To use the central fire of Philolaos for this, as Zeller wants, is already impossible for 
the sake of this, because Hiketas had already proved this to be untenable; but it is 
also impossible for the reason that the central fire never occurs in Plato's works, nor 
in those of any of his disciples. We are rather able to prove the "better" star from 
Plato's writings themselves. His last work, as is well known, is the "Laws," which 
were probably published after his death. There he says that he now wants to say 
something quite new, which the Athenians would hardly understand at once. For they 
were very much mistaken about the wandering stars; they moved in fixed orbits, and 
the apparently slowest body was the fastest, and vice versa, that is, Saturn moved 
faster than the moon in the space of the world. After a long interlude, he then comes 
again to this subject, and says: "The heavenly bodies owe their origin to motion" (see 
above with Anaxagoras); but the cause of motion is invisible, "therefore we call it 
soul. Thus the world is moved by the world-soul. Its seat, however, is the sun"; and 
if the soul moves the sun about its axis, it thereby executes everything (all motion). 
When Plato here speaks of the soul, he means by it the same thing that Kepler 
means by his anima in the "Harmonices mundi," namely, an invisible power as the 
cause of motion. That Plato, however, surrounds this passage with a rich mystical 
tinsel, although he had previously been very zealous against the mystical doctrine of 
the gods, is well understandable, because the end of Socrates was vividly before his 
eyes, and he knew very well that a trial for irreligion could just as well be brought 
against him, as it was still possible a hundred years later. In oral teaching Plato will 
have expressed this view more openly, we may assume, because his pupil 
Herakleides openly expresses the heliocentric system as a possible hypothesis for 
the explanation of the planetary orbits, when he says that one can also imagine the 
matter in such a way "that the sun stands still, and the earth revolves around it ina 
certain way". Here, then, the heliocentric system appears undisguised as a 
hypothesis. As a fully elaborated theory, however, we find the same in Aristarchus. 

The original work of Aristarchus is unfortunately lost to us; but Archimedes 
expressly says that Aristarchus explained the apparent motion of the heavenly 
bodies with the heliocentric system. Since we also know from Aristarchus that he 
was a measuring and calculating astronomer in modern terms - after all, the method 
of determining the distance of the sun according to the distance of the moon, which 
is still in use today, comes from him - it is certain that this "explanation" of which 
Archimedes speaks was not a vague speculation, but one that was based on a 
precise and exact calculation. 
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theory resting on calculated observation. It was natural that this theory should have 
further applications, and these we find in Seleucus, who lived about 200 B.C. He not 
only supported Aristarchus' theory, but also explained for the first time the 
irregularities of ebb and flow, especially the so-called spring tides, on the basis of 
the positions of the sun and the moon in relation to the earth. Thus, around 200 B.C. 
a world view existed in Greece which corresponds to the modern one. The fixed 
stars, including the sun, are fixed, the planets move around the sun, the moon 
around the earth and accompanies it on its orbit around the sun. 

It will be objected that the discovery of the heliocentric system remained 
ineffective even in astronomical circles, since Hipparchus and Ptolemy, 300 years 
after him, had advocated the geocentric system with the epicyclic theory and had 
brought it to general acceptance. But it must be pointed out that Hipparchus did not 
intend to give a theory of reality, but only sought a mathematical method of 
calculating the apparent positions of the planets and the sun, remembering Plato's 
words that it is not the task of the astronomer to determine the real motions, but 
rather to create a mathematical theory which explains the apparent conditions. 
According to the state of mathematical science, however, it was much more 
convenient for him to carry out this calculation with epicycles than on the basis of 
heliocentric coordinates. Thus the lack of sufficient advanced training in mathematics 
was the essential cause that in a later period Hipparchus' mathematical calculation 
and Ptolemy's "great summary" were taken as the basis for the conception of the 
world, and that the geocentric conception, so convenient because of its conformity 
to the apparent motions, was regarded as a representation of reality. This, however, 
only took place under the anti-cultural influence of the Romans, while in the Greek 
world the ideas of Aristarchus and Seleucus were still generally known in the time of 
Augustus. 

| say generally, and by this | mean far beyond the circle of astronomers, all 
who wished to rise above ordinary school education. It would be an entirely mistaken 
idea of the state of Greek culture to think of the knowledge of these things as 
confined to a small circle of scholars. | have already called attention to the school of 
Anaxagoras, as well as to the knowledge of the educated Athenian youth which Plato 
took for granted. But the participation of all the educated in the experiences of 
research increased considerably after Plato. Thus the "little geography" of 
Eratosthenes, a contemporary of Archimedes, was specially ge- 
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wrote. It was Eratosthenes, however, whose measurement of degrees was famous 
throughout antiquity, who in his geography depicted the places of the earth 
according to longitude and latitude, and who therefore also regarded the spherical 
shape of the earth as quite self-evident. His representation of geography always 
presupposes knowledge of the globe, which is quite understandable, since, 
according to Diogenes Laertios, Anaximander is said to have constructed a globe. 
Archimedes expressly says that the earth is generally imagined as a sphere, and 
from him comes the suspension of the globe in the pendant later called cardanifch. 
Eudoxus also constructed celestial globes and placed the earth in the centre of these 
hollow spheres. The Greeks therefore already had the visual aids that we still use 
today. 

In the first century B.C. we find several popular writers who made geographical 
knowledge accessible to the widest circles. The famous work of Poseidonios on 
celestial phenomena was addressed to the educated public, and Strabo expressly 
declares that his great geographical work was not written for scholars, but for all who 
had the ordinary school education. In this book, however, not only is the earth 
considered as a sphere, but also Aristarch's theory is mentioned several times. He 
states for the earth as a matter of course that the Atlantic Ocean and the Indian 
Ocean are connected. The reason that one does not go to India in this way is only 
that the way around the earth is too far. It is no wonder that he has a very correct 
idea of the globe, since he knew Eratosthenes' and Poseidonios' degree 
measurements very well. It is therefore quite natural that he indicates the position of 
the cities according to longitude and latitude and expressly demands that the latitude 
be determined by observing the stars or the sun. Even before him, the method of 
determining longitude by measuring the difference in time had been known and was 
taught in the trade school of Heron of Alexandria around 100 BC. Since geography 
was an especially eagerly pursued subject in the schools, it may be assumed that at 
the time of Augustus there lived no Greek who was even remotely educated who did 
not regard the earth and the heavenly bodies as spheres. 

Yes, one had long begun to collect the evidence for the spherical shape, and 
already early drew attention to the fact that the first observation for the spherical 
shape occurs already in Homer, namely, that the tops of the mountains first 
appeared to the navigator before the whole coast rose up. Strabo says of this 
observation that through it the spherical shape of the earth becomes comprehensible 
even to the uneducated. Aristotle derives the spherical shape theoretically from 
gravity and adds as observational evidence, first, the circular shape of the shadow 
during eclipses, and second 
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the change in the number of visible stars at a change of place on the meridian. Yes, 
the globe was not even very large, for a journey from Athens to Cyprus sufficed to 
offer already a great change in the visible stars. Even before Aristotle, some (he does 
not name them) had argued that India and Africa were separated only by a sea, 
because the same animals, e.g. elephants, lived in both countries. This reasoning 
Aristotle rejects, since then there must be a land bridge; but the fact that a sea 
separates the two countries he admits; only the waterway is very long. To these proofs 
Kleomedes adds that we have different lengths of day and night in different latitudes, 
and Ptolemy supplements Kleomedes by pointing out the non-simultaneity of the 
rising and setting of the sun and stars in one and the same circle of latitude. The 
extent to which the Greeks had penetrated into this view of the world is best shown 
by their treatment of a very rare observation, which was apt to set a test for the 
example. It had been observed that the moon sometimes sets eclipsed while the sun 
has already risen. Kleomedes, referring to "the ancient mathematicians," quite 
correctly explains this paradox by the atmospheric refraction of rays. Fortunately, we 
know who these old mathematicians are, namely Archimedes, who, according to a 
note by Theon of Alexandria in the "Catoptrics" lost to us, used this refraction of rays 
for various explanations. 

Now it is very significant that this knowledge of the Greek view of the world has 
been preserved for a very long time among Greek writers, as is evident from the 
quotations just given from Simplicius (about 520 A.D.), Eutokios (530 A.D.), Theon of 
Alexandria (370 A.D.), etc., but disappears without trace among Latin writers. They 
are content with the spherical shape of the earth, but take the Ptolemaic method of 
calculation as a theory of reality, and thus form the Ptolemaic conception of the world 
which underlies medieval thought. But yet in instructed circles the memory of that 
Greek knowledge had not entirely diminished, and yet it is quite significant that the 
Pope, when he forbade the teaching of the Copernican system on March 5, 1616, 
does not speak of a Copernican system, but condemns the falsa doctrina 
Pythagorica. He knew better than the modern apologists. 

One will now ask: Did the Bible also have knowledge of this Greek worldview? 
Did Jesus and the apostles in particular know about it, or did people in Palestine have 
a different, just that ancient_world view, following the Chaldean, resp. Babylonian, 
culture? First of all it must be stated that already according to the relatively little 
knowledge which we have from the hitherto given 
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(the greater part of the clay tablets found so far is still waiting to be worked on) about 
the Babylonians' view of the world, it is certain that around 2000 B.C. (perhaps even 
4000 B.C.) the earth was regarded as a sphere, the heavenly bodies as independent 
individual spheres, that in 2000 B.C. the obliquity of the ecliptic was known, that the 
stars were determined according to elliptical coordinates, that around 700 B.C. the 
precision of the equinoxes was known, and so on. And this astonishing knowledge 
was in Babylon, in contrast to Egypt, not limited to a small caste of priests, but was 
spread in schools, and even played a role in the whole life of the people, since the 
political division of time was regulated entirely according to astronomical principles, 
since the beginning of the year was set at the vernal equinox. That with such 
knowledge the "antique world view" of the gentlemen apologists cannot exist, needs 
no justification. 

The writers of the New Testament were undoubtedly more influenced by 
Greek culture than by ancient Oriental culture; especially a man like Paul, who had 
a school education, could not have been untouched by what was taught in Greek 
schools. In Athens, Corinth, Ephesus, the Greek world-view came in his way on every 
side; in Rome he saw globes and planispheres displayed in every bookshop. But it 
will be said that he never speaks of it! That is true, but quite natural. After all, he didn't 
want to write a geography book; he wrote letters. Who would think nowadays, instead 
of saying, "The sun rises," of using the following words, "The earth has turned so far 
on its axis that the rays of the sun, deflected by the refraction of the rays, just touch 
the place of observation"? The whole Bible makes use of the language of intercourse 
among men, and this takes as its basis the apparent motion today just as it did at the 
time of the Bible. Today, too, we speak of a leaden sky, of the sun sinking into the 
sea. When the psalmist makes the sun come forth like a bridegroom from his 
chamber, he does not mean to teach that the sun slept in a subterranean chamber, 
but he uses a wonderful poetic image. Surely this is just as permissible to the biblical 
poet as to the modern one? When the biblical singer sings: "God of hosts, look down 
from heaven and behold thy vine," or: "Thou spreadest out the heavens like a carpet, 
thou ridest on the clouds as on a chariot," the modern theologian says: "See, you are 
so caught up in the ancient world view! But when Goethe sings of the God of love, 
"Thou standest with unsearched bosom mysteriously manifest above the astonished 
world, and lookest out of clouds upon its kingdoms and glory," he says delightedly, 
"What divine mysteries genius here reveals!" - Since, of course, it is not possible to 
have an "ancient view of the world," for instance. 
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from Virgil - one would be just as justified in constructing the modern world view from 
Goethe's "Faust" with the "sounding" sun, the witches riding on broomsticks, etc. - 
that ancient world view is a figment of the imagination of modern apologists, but not 
a reality. So there is no need to defend the Bible for that reason; it speaks very 
naturally in the language of apparent observation, as we still use it today when we 
do not want to write a textbook on cosmic physics, but discuss the relationship of 
God to man. But he who speaks of the "ancient world view" as those writers referred 
to above do, only proves that he does not know antiquity. 


So far Dr. Hoppe, who at any rate has proved so much that the blatant localism 
of the three-storied universe with Satan and his spirits of darkness below, God and 
the angels of light high up in the heavens and the earth together with man as the 
intervening battlefield for both is not a fact of the ancient general world view, but a 
modern fiction. Thus the assertion that the Christian faith must be remodelled 
according to the analogy of a better modern world view collapses in itself. If 
anywhere, the old biblical faith finds its adequate expression in the Lutheran symbols. 
But that Lutheran theology is completely free from any localism is evidenced 
especially by the two articles of the Formula of Concord concerning the Lord's Supper 
and the person of Christ. Whoever has read what is said there about God's 
omnipresence, about the right hand of God, about the omnipresence of Christ 
according to his human nature, and about the presence of the body and blood of 
Christ in the Lord's Supper, must admit that Lutheran theology has nothing to do with 
the blatant "ancient world view" of the "apologists" of the three-story world building, 
let alone that it is dependent on it in its doctrines of faith or is influenced and distorted 
by it. 

Of course, the theology of other church communities, e.g. the Reformed, 
cannot be praised in the same way. As in general reason with its views, so also 
localism plays an important role in it. Zwingli himself, in his explanation of the 
Christian doctrines of faith, did not want to neglect "the philosophical demonstration 
by reason". And to the content of this reason and philosophy, according to whose 
analogy also the doctrines of faith had to be guided, Zwingli also counted his own 
physical, astronomical, and similar views. After all sorts of quite questionable. Zwingli 
"explained" the Scriptures and their teachings, especially the doctrine of the Lord's 
Supper and of the person of Christ. And to this day, the Reformed have kept 
themselves from 
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This is why they have not been able to free themselves from this rationalism. 
According to their own world view, according to their philosophical views of space 
and of the physical universe, etc., they correct and shape the scriptural teachings of 
the resurrection of Christ, of His appearances after the resurrection, of His ascension 
into heaven, of the right hand of God, of sitting at the right hand of God, of the 
presence of Christ on earth and in Holy Communion, etc. The previous year the 
Reformed theologian Gabelein published a paper, entitled: "The Work of Christ," in 
which the Ascension is thus described: "He ascended on high. And the Man Christ 
Jesus passed upward through the territory which is still the domain of Satan. The 
glorified Man passed on, upward, higher and higher. Through the second heaven 
He passed, where the wonderful stars describe their orbits around their fiery suns. 
At last a place was reached where every angel had to halt. Even the archangel had 
to cover his face and cry, 'Holy! Holy!' Yonder is the third heaven, and there stands 
the glorious throne of God. The glorified Man advances alone; He ascended on 
high into the immediate presence of His God and our God, His Father and our 
Father. The welcoming voice of God Himself hade Him to take His seat on His 
own right hand until His enemies are made His footstool. There He is now the Man 
in the Glory. Once more let me state it, the Lord Jesus Christ is corporeally present 
in the highest heaven." Lutheran theology has nothing in common with such 
localism; nor is it taken from Scripture, but is brought into Scripture by Reformed 
imagination from a false philosophy. F.B. 


The confession of Job: Job 19, 25-27. 
(By L. Aug. Heerboth.) 


(Conclusion.) 


V. 26: "And afterward this [sc. this body] shall be compassed about with my 
skin, and out of my flesh shall | behold God." We have seen that Job in v. 25 clearly 
confesses his faith, founded on the living Redeemer, of a final redemption from 
death, that is, resurrection and beatification, to take place at the last day. He now 
continues and elaborates this thought by describing the manner of this final 
redemption, or what will then take place with him, v. 26. 27. The first half of the verse 
reads, XXXXXXX XXXX XXXX. The x we take in his one 
The word XXX is not a word that can be used in the same way as the word XXX, but 
it is a word that can be used in the same way as the word XXX. The word XXX can 
in itself be the be- 
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The noun "after my skin" can have the meaning of an adverb, a preposition, or a 
conjunction; it can be translated "after" or "after" or "after". The prepositional meaning 
we must peel out here already on account of the following noun; for "after my skin," 
if it were also interpreted "after losing my skin," would be, at the least, a clumsy, 
sought-after, and ponderous way of expression, bearing in itself the character of 
improbability; nor can it hardly be proved. We may therefore translate, "After one is 
surrounded with," etc., or:, "After one is surrounded with my skin this." This latter 
version is most appropriate to the simplicity of the language, as well as to the two X's 
with which, both in v. 25 and in v. 26, the two halves of the verse begin: if translated 
"after," what is said in the first half of the verse (the being surrounded with the skin) 
would be represented as preceding what is said in the second half; if translated 
adverbially, "and after," the statement of this first half of the verse is related to the 
truths expressed in v. 25, and is designated as their next consequence. We prefer 
this latter version as the simplest and most naturally representing the progress of 
thought. 15) 

about 'W it is quite agreed that it is to be translated as "my skin". But even if 
one were to take XXX (XXX) = "awaken" as the infinitive of the verb, the sense would 
not be altered in the least. It would then be said, "And after my awakening one shall 
surround this"; only that then no mention would be made of the matter or the means 
with which "this shall be surrounded." Both because of this defect occurring, and 
because in the second half of the verse XXX appears as a parallel, we must take in 
the sense of "skin." The connection 'XXX, since it indicates the means, we translate 
as acc. instr.: "with my skin." 

In the interpretation of these words of Job, the greatest crux was always how 
to understand the XXXX. In Hebrew (as in Arabic and Ethiopian; cf. Ges.-Buhls 
Worterb.) there are two roots XXX, one of which means "to smash, to beat down, to 
cut off" and the other "to encircle, to surround, to encircle". Nearly all recent 
translators (e. g. Leander v. EB, Dachsel, KauBsch), the English Bible, and even 
older and newer interpreters of the Lutheran Church, take for XXX the meaning "to 
beat off, destroy." Among the manifold awkward and therefore unnatural translations 
which have been supplied in this sense, the most tolerable would be this: "And after 
they have broken my skin in such a manner, | shall see God without my flesh." But 
why Job should make such a statement, in which yet, since he speaks of redemption 


15) For this half of the verse cf. Ps. 73, 24 b: XXXX. There we find exactly the same word 
order and syntax: "And hereafter with honor thou wilt receive me." 
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The translation of this passage, which says that the Lord speaks of the last day, would 
deny a resurrection of the flesh, which he clearly confesses in v. 27, and what he 
wanted to say at all with such words in this context, is absolutely incomprehensible. 
Such translations, on a close consideration of the scopus of the whole statement, 
collapse in themselves as untenable; hence there are so many different translations 
of this passage. With modern theology, coupled with unbelief, such translations are 
not surprising; there one reaches for all possible means - conjectures, textual 
improvements, etc. - in order to find here only not the "being surrounded with the 
skin," the resurrection of the flesh, taught. There one proceeds from the hypothesis, 
set up out of necessity, that Job could not possibly have spoken of a resurrection, of 
a Last Day - how could he have known such a thing? But how is it that older orthodox 
commentators (Calov, Gerhard, etc.) leave the matter undecided here and hold both 
views ("destroy" and "surround") to be possible? This can easily be explained if one 
considers that in their time two roots were assumed concerning XXXX which were 
not identical: XX' in the meaning "to encircle, to surround" and XXX in the meaning 
"to smash, to destroy". Now when they read XXXX here, they could not find a piel in 
this form, but only the niphal of XXX, so they had to translate the word passively, and 
this of course gave an intolerable translation: "to be surrounded with my skin this," 
which is why it was also common here to put a different numerus (plural instead of 
singular or vice versa) in the verb or in the pronoun. Then, of course, the translation 
with "destroy" (XXXX as Piel of XXX) recommended itself: "after one has destroyed 
my skin", whereby, however, the pronoun XXX again caused difficulties. Today it is 
well known that the roots of both verba are the same, and that XXXX can be both 
Niphal and Piel. Which is the correct translation, the context must decide. 

In order to arrive at an exegetical certainty in which sense XXXxX is to be taken 
here, we are compelled to go into it in more detail and to consider the reasons for 
and against both versions precisely, but without prejudice. As already stated, the 
verbum XXX occurs in Scripture in two different senses, and is therefore listed twice 
in the Lexicon, once as "to beat off, to knock down," and. the other time as "to 
surround, to encircle, to surround." XXX in the sense of "to beat down, to hew down" 
occurs in only one place, Isa. 10:34: "The LORD will hew down the thicket of the 
forest with iron." Here stands the Piel perf., XXX. (Then Gesenius freely adds as a 
second place Job 19, 26, where it is supposed to have the meaning of "tear down"; 
but he himself declares that here the text is "dark.") As a derivative of this XXX we 
still find the word XXX, denoting the "cutting off" of the olives, Isa. 17, 6 
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According to this biblical use of the word we are forced to assume that XXX (as in 
Arabic) has as its basic meaning a "violent beating", namely with a tool, axe or rod. 
But since this meaning cannot be properly applied to the "skin" of Job, it is no wonder 
that Gesenius declares the text obscure. We note here that XXX is used in the 
apparently correct meaning "to beat down, to cut down" only in Isaiah; but also in 
the Isaiah passage this meaning is contested (Ebeling, "Der Menschheit Zukunft"); 
however, the parallelismus membrorum speaks Is. 10, 34 for it. 

HP) in the sense of "circling, surrounding" (so in Hiphil in New Hebrew and 
Jewish Aramaic;, in Syriac "to be near, to cling to"; to compare the Arabic root and 
the Ethiopic word for "bracelet") is found a. in Kal Jes. 29, 1 of the cycle of feasts; d. 
in Hiphil Job 1, 5: "to form a circle"; Job 19, 6: "to surround, enclose with something" 
(similar to Klagl. 3, 5); Jos. 6, 3. 11; Ps. 48, 13: "to walk around something"; 1 Kings 
7, 24; 2 Kings 11, 8; Isa. 15, 8; Ps. 22, 17; 2 Chron. 4, 3; 23, 7; 6, 14; Ps. 17, 9; 88, 
18: "to encircle, surround"; Lev. 19, 27: "to shear off in a circle." This verbum may 
be constructed with or with the accusative. XXX still occurs as a derivative of this 
XXX (Isa. 3, 24): "a cord that encircles the body". - From this compilation it is clear 
that XXX is almost always used in the meaning "to encircle or surround". Only one 
thing we miss: the piel in this meaning (if, indeed, we disregard our passage where 
this meaning must first be proved); the word was almost always used in the Hiphil. 
Since, however, the Piel is sometimes used in the sense of the Hiphil, this 
circumstance is of no importance; rather, as this word is used only once in the Kal 
(Isa. 29, 1), so also it may have been used once (in our place) in the Piel. The 
decision must be based on other reasons. 

We now proceed to consider in detail the individual really sound reasons for 
and against our translation (XXX = surrounded). Against the meaning "surrounded" 
we can only argue that the Piel of XXX nowhere occurs in this sense; always (with 
the one exception Isa. 29, 1, where the Kal is used) the Hiphil stands. To this we 
reply that the Piel is often used in the sense of the Hiphil (e. g. in XXX, XXX, XXX, 
XXX et al.). If now even the Kal (Is. 29, 1) 
can be used in a similar meaning as the Hiphil, then certainly also the Piel, which 
often assumes a causative meaning. Thus the use of piel in other verbs shows that 
it is quite possible that it was also used here in the meaning of hiphil. Then the 
objection could still be raised that old translators 
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here with "destroy". From this we answer that according to biblical usage (cf. 

the three passages in Isaiah) this word only means "to beat down or to cut down" 
with a tool. But this meaning is impossible to apply here; for Job's skin was not 
"peaten down" in such a violent way (cf. 7:5). When, therefore, e. g., the English 
Bible supplants "worms" as the subject to the verb, it is a thoroughly unsuccessful 
addition; for worms do not destroy by thrusting or beating with axes and staves. Or 
if Delitzsch supposes "the secret powers of destruction," even Budde, in his 
"Handkommentar," scoffs at "the invisible powers always ready to serve." One might 
still say that the word simply denotes "to smite," and that in this the tool is only 
accidens. But the biblical use of the word always necessarily presupposes a tool; 
only the kind of tool, be it axe or rod, is the accidental. But as to other ancient 
translations, we refer to the Syriac Peschito, which translates in our sense, and to 
the Vulgate, which offers circumdare. It should be noted that Jerome corrected the 
old Jtala and placed "ad fidem Hebraicam" circumdare. These two witnesses 
(Peschito and Vulgate), however, not only confirm the possibility, but at least 
guarantee us the probability, that in our place it is to be translated "surrounded." 16) 

We now give the reasons for our translation. 1 The proper meaning of 
according to biblical usage is either "to surround" or "to strike down with a tool." As 
the latter meaning cannot possibly take place here, as we have already proved, only 
the former can apply. (2) The use of the word in Job. Not only ch. 1, 5, but also in 
our chapter (19, 6) the word is used in the meaning "to enclose, to surround." It is v. 
6: "With his hunting net he hath compassed me about." The meaning "to beat down" 
is found only in Isaiah. (Reference has already been made to equivalent Arabic and 
Ethiopic roots). - To this must be added the reasons which are given us by the 
circumstances of the text, context, scopus, and parallels: 

1. The simple statement, flowing easily grammatically and in complete 
harmony with the context: XXXXXXXX XXXX XXXX: "And after that. 
with my skin one will surround this." We take “2° as piel, active, as it is also listed 
as such by Gesenius. The 3rd plur. we translate by the indefinite personal pronoun 
"man," which does not occur in Hebrew (examples: Job 9:6; 


16) Cf. also an old Jewish translation: "surrounded" in Gerh. - The LXX (also quoted by 
Clem. Rom. c. 26) puts straight dvaotyoat. 
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15, 28; Isa. 9, 2; 47, 1; 53, 9; Prov. 6, 30 et al.). Who, then, was the acting person 
(or persons, 3. plur.) in the "surrounding with the skin" is not definitely said. But since 
we know from Job's discourses that he believed in God several persons (16, 21; 33, 
23 f.), there remains no doubt from whom he expects this act at his resurrection: it is 
the triune God. Here we also leave the XXX in its proper meaning as pronoun; it is 
here object designation, just as Isa. 9, 6 and Ps. 44, 22. Because of its position and 
close connection with it cannot belong to 'XXX (= "this my skin"); nor can it be 
adverbial ("therefore"), as Delitzsch translates: "according to my skin, therefore torn"; 
that would be a sought-after, too artificial, also probably hardly provable translation 
of this pronoun. If then still Budde says about XXXXXXXxX: "There is no satisfactory 
explanation for it", this is simply incomprehensible with the clear expression. Of 
course, if one wants to hold under here "beat down" as it were with the teeth, yes, 
then the whole statement remains inexplicable. 

2. In our translation we do not need to make additions; we do not need 
"worms" and "secret powers". We do not need any daring changes in the text. In 
general, our own inventiveness can be completely set aside here; for the text is in 
itself complete and clear to every unbiased person; we can simply take it as it reads. 
Nor do we need to change the numerus, either in the verb or in the pronoun (cf. the 
examples in Joh. Gerhard). 

3. The parallelism membrorum. In our version the second verse does not 
say something contrary to the first verse, but something corresponding to it: 1. | will 
be surrounded with my skin; 2. | will see God out of my flesh. We find this parallelism 
also in verses 25 and 27. 

4. The progress of thought. In v. 25 Job confessed, 1. "| know that my 
Redeemer liveth"; that is, my Redeemer will prove himself a Redeemer in me, and 
make me a partaker of his life. 2nd, "As the last he shall appear on earth"; that is, 
"Last of all, at the last day, he shall appear on earth, and prove his power in me." 
The next thought now, after all, should be, how the Saviour would prove his power 
in him, or what would happen to Job at the communication of life on the last day. And 
we are not deceived in our expectation when we hear (v. 26), 1. "I shall be 
compassed about with my skin"; 2. "I shall behold God out of my flesh." So also v. 
27 continues this very train of thought, "I shall behold him to me [benefit]; mine eyes 
shall see [their delight]; it shall not be another" (but myself). This progression of 
thought is obvious and speaks for itself. - What kind of statement would that be, or 
what con- 
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Would there be any inclination in Job's comforting himself in v. 25 that the Redeemer 
would prove his power in him at the last day, and then continuing, "And after this my 
skin shall be rent asunder," or, "And after my skin is rent asunder in this manner, | 
shall see God, having shed my flesh"? It is luce clarius that such translations only 
make Job's statement confused and unclear; that they are sought, artificial, 
unnatural, and often fabricated only for the purpose of not having to admit here a 
confession of the resurrection on the last day. 

5. Our translation avoids a contradiction in Job's speech. Here, once again, 
the parallelism membrorum can be brought into the field. If we translate XXXX as 
"to strike down, to destroy", the parallelism of the second half of the verse compels 
us to translate the connection XXXXxX: "without my flesh" - as it could very well mean 
in itself. But then a sense would come out which would be contrary to the scopus of 
Job's whole statement, nay, which would amount to a direct denial of the resurrection 
of the flesh. For we must recognize, on the ground of the individual words in v. 25, 
that Job here speaks of the "last things," of what his XXX will do to him at last, "as 
the last," when the same "shall appear on earth,” and prove his power: he will make 
Job partaker of his life, raise him up. But in translating "bruise, destroy" - and 
accordingly, "without my flesh" - Job would have contradicted himself in one breath. 
And in the next verse, when he confesses that "he himself with his eyes, and not 
another" than himself-that is, who he now is-will behold God, he would then again 
be stating the opposite of v. 26! For that the expressions in v. 27 are expressly to 
signify, and purposely to emphasize, the bodily beholding of God, cannot possibly 
be overlooked, or denied with reason. 

6. As is sufficiently evident from what has been said, it is both the scopus of 
the whole statement and the context by which our translation is confirmed as 
exegetically certain. Yes, we are forced by it to remain with the clear wording; it is 
the coercion of the unambiguous text that can only be circumvented by exegetical 
violence. Once more let us summarily visualize the scopus and context. - Job, having 
renounced recognition of his innocence by his fellow-creatures and posterity, 
appeals to his Redeemer; who at least will make him right before God. This 
Redeemer is the living God who will appear at last on earth and justify Job and make 
him partaker of life. This communication of life, since it takes place at the end of 
days, especially concerns the body, which until then had rested in the grave. The 
body, now stripped of its skin (7:5; 19:20), will again be surrounded with skin, and 
out of its flesh Job will behold God. And it 
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It will certainly be a blessed vision of God, which the same Job, now suffering in 
misery, will enjoy; in body and soul he will then not be another, but just the same. Job, 
then, speaks here ex professo of his state after his resurrection, as v. 25b has already 
proved. That he speaks of seeing God immediately after his bodily death ("without my 
flesh") is completely excluded by v. 25, as also by v. 27, where the corporeality of the 
one who sees is emphasized three times. We find here a similar statement as 14, 12 
ff. where he also describes the blessed state after the resurrection from death (et. 
Jan.-No., p. 3), only that here (19, 25 ff.) he emphasizes and stresses more his 
corporeality after the resurrection. - All these reasons and considerations give and 
strengthen the certainty that the text cannot and must not be understood differently; 
this is so-called "exegetical certainty". 

Finally, as regards the perfect XXXX, it is well known that no universally 
practicable rule can be laid down for the use of the tempora. We can take it here as 
perf. propheticum; but it is simplest and clearest if we assume that by the perf. the 
"surrounding" is denoted as a momentary, not lasting act; whereas the looking of the 
second half of the verse is characterized by the import, as something lasting. 

Let us briefly summarize the result of our investigation of v. 26a: The grammar 
(as well as the lexicon) grants us the possibility, older Christian and Jewish translators 
give us the probability, but context, scopus, and parallels compel us, give us certainty, 
to understand Job's words as a confession of the resurrection on the last day, and 
therefore to translate them according to the old church manner: "And afterward with 
my skin shall this be compassed." The pronoun XXX here evidently stands for XXX 
(fem., bones, body); for his body or bones is the logical object of which Job speaks; 
cf. v. 20. 

The second half of the verse reads, XXXX XXXX XXXXXX: "And of my flesh 
shall | behold God." The connection XXXXxX is translated by most moderns "without 
my flesh," "single of my flesh." By this one wants to preserve or gain the parallelismus 
membrorum with the - first half of the verse, if one translates there "after my skin is 
thus beaten down." But wrongly. Even Budde protests against such a translation for 
grammatical reasons and therefore wants to "improve" the text here. Gesenius-Buhl 
also declares it doubtful. As we have seen, such a translation of the first member of 
the verse is impossible; but since the parallelism of the two members must 
nevertheless be observed and preserved, so that the same thought which is 
expressed in the first member is further developed and explained in the second, so 
already demands 
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this circumstance, that the XX in XXXXX is not understood separatively, but locally: 
not "without my flesh", but "from my flesh". The XX here indicates the starting point 
of the action, from where the looking happens. In this not only the lexicon agrees 
with us, but also older translations, e.g. the English Bible and the Vulgate ("in carne 
mea"). And the context imperiously demands just this translation. For we have seen 
that Job (v. 25) speaks of the last time, when His appearing on earth will fulfill the 
promise: "| am the resurrection and the life" (John 11:25); "I live, and ye also shall 
live" (John 14:19). Then also the body is redeemed from death (from the XXXX, Hos. 
13, 14) and becomes partaker of life. To this is added the explanation of v. 27 
following words, "I will behold him; mine eyes shall see [their desire]; and not another" 
(but myself). The "eyes" are a part of the body; "not another" denotes that he, Job, 
will be the very same according to his nature (body and soul) that he now is as he 
speaks such things. Thus the context leaves us not the least doubt either as to the 
scopus of the speech, or as to the understanding of X. We have no use for textual 
correctors here. 

A parallel to these words we have not only in Job (14, 12 ff.), but also Ps. 17, 
15: "I will behold thy face in righteousness; | will be satisfied when | awake in thy 
image." There David also speaks of his awakening, being awakened at the end of 
days; and with these words of David compare exactly what Job already confessed in 
ch. 14 of the state after the resurrection, and now confesses here also. In general, 
on an exact comparison of the words and thoughts of the Book of Job, we find that 
its language is genuinely Scriptural, and that it operates with precisely the same 
terminis technicis as the rest of Scripture. This is shown not only by XXX, XXX, but 
also, among others, by XXX: XXXX XXXX, "I 
will see God". The verb XXX is synonymous with XXX (to see), but seems to be used 
more in a higher, supernatural sense than the latter, since it is used with preference 
to designate supernatural, non-sensual visions. Thus it is used of the beholding of 
God Ex. 24, 11: "The noblest of the children of Israel beheld God, and did eat and 
drink," that is, they were glad and delighted with this beholding. Also in the passage 
already cited Ps. 17, 15, as well as Ps. 11, 7; 63, 3, it is used of the beholding of 
God. Wherever this beholding of God is mentioned, one hears the satisfaction, the 
bliss that this beholding brings about. The apostle 1 John 3:2 also speaks of this 
beholding of God: "Beloved, now are we the children of God; but it is not yet manifest 
what we shall be. But we know that when it is made manifest, we shall be like 
[resemble] him; for we shall see him as he is." Cf also John 17:24. 
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The thoughts of this verse are gloriously rendered in the song, "Then this very 
skin shall surround Me, as | believe. God shall be looked upon Then by me in this 
body; And in this flesh | shall see Jesus forever." 

V. 27. This verse breaks up into three (or four) clauses: 1. "Which | shall 

behold"; 2. "and mine eyes shall behold their lust))", (3.) "and not another" (shall be); 
3. (4.) "my kidneys are consumed in my bosom". - XXXXXXX XXX XXX: 
"Which | shall look upon me [benefit]." We take XXX as a relative, and as its 
antecedens XXXX. It might perhaps be taken as a causal conjunction; but then the 
object of looking (him) would have to be added. It is also much more appropriate to 
the sense of the speech to understand the relative here; for Job has just expressed 
his blessed hope of seeing God for the first time, and with this thought he dwells; he 
cannot yet tear himself away from it. In such a case the relative, which once more 
sets the object before the eyes, is most natural and intelligible. Here, too, he delights 
in the thought he has just expressed, his hope, by repeating it three times. With the 
pronoun 'XX Job not only expresses the certainty of his hope (as in 25 a), but he 
points with it also to his person: "I, |, whom you take for a reprobate, | myself 
according to body and soul!" as the context, indeed, gives us just these two thoughts 
of contrast to 'XX; for in what follows he still further states that he will see with his 
eyes, and that he will not then be another. "! will behold him to me"; is the so-called 
dat. ethicus (similar to the dat. commodi), and means, "beneficial to me, to me for 
joy and blessedness." The very same thing he expresses in the words: XXX XXXX, 
"my eyes shall see [their pleasure]." With XXX he points out the eyes of his body. 
This is proved by a comparison with ch. 42, 5; - 7, 7. 8; 10, 18; - Deut. 7, 19; 34, 4; 
1 Kings 10, 7; - Isa. 6, 5; 1 John 1, 1, etc. "This light of mine eyes shall know him, 
my Saviour" - is opinion of his words. "Mine eyes shall see their delight." XXX without 
object is often used to denote seeing connected with joy and pleasure (as also XXXX; 
cf. Ps. 91, 8); so Ps. 22, 18: "But they look and see their delight in me." Also cf. Ps. 
37, 34; 35, 21; 54, 9 et al. The perfect is here perf. consequ. - "And not another," 
XXXXX, denotes, as already said, that he will be the same that he now is. The very 
same soul which we have now, and also the very same body in which our soul is 
now, will, after the resurrection, constitute the very same man, the very same 'XX, 
which we now are. - These words, XXXXX to be understood as an apposition to 
XXXxX, that is, as an object of vision: "| shall not see God. 
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as a stranger, not another," is excluded because of the X before XX; they can only 
be an extension or explanation of XXX, to which, indeed, they are clearly opposed 
as a negation: "I myself, 'XX, will be, not another." 

One can perceive an increase in these parts of the sentence: 1. | will behold 
him to me; 2. my eyes will see (their desire); 3. no other will be. Threefold repetition 
of the same thought! With high emphasis Job testifies to the certainty of his hope, 
that in or from his flesh he himself shall behold his God, and be blessed. With love 
and delight he dwells on this delightful, consoling, and comforting prospect; for that 
is his only consolation now in the face of bodily death: there, in eternal life, the tide 
will have turned. When my XXX has appeared on earth and has made me a partaker 
of his life, | will be redeemed from all misery and will be blessed, blessed, blessed in 
the sight of my God! What wonder if, full of longing for this blessedness, he bursts 
out in the words, "My kidneys are consumed [with longing and desire] in my bosom!" 
"XXX XXXX XXX. That this exclamation is an expression of his eager desire, and not 
a complaint of present suffering, is easily seen from a comparison with Ps. 119, 
123:XXXXXXX XXX XXXX, "mine eyes are consumed with longing after thy 
salvation," that is, full of longing | wait for thy salvation. XXXX, kidneys, figuratively 
denote the innermost, the "seat of sensations" (Ges.). "My kidneys," etc., is still 
incomparably stronger than "my eyes are consumed" (Ps. 119), since "the kidneys 
are considered in Semitic as the seat of the tenderest, deepest affects, especially of 
love, desire, longing." 

The words of this verse also find an exceedingly glorious rendering in the 
verses: "This light of mine eyes Will know him, my Saviour. |, myself, no stranger 
not, Will burn in his love. Only the weakness around and on Shall be from me 
dismissed." - As a conclusion we draw from this treatise, 1. Job also has already 
confessed the resurrection of the flesh. (2) It is in the translation of this passage that 
Luther has proved himself a master. 


Miscellany. 


William Sunday. The city of Philadelphia is instantly under the spell of William 
Sunday, the former great baseball player and now great revivalist or evangelist. This 
man is a strange phenomenon in the church. He must be dealt with. In Philadelphia 
last summer a committee, composed of pastors (unfortunately, there were also 
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The committee, which consisted of a few pastors belonging to the General Synod and 
laymen, was formed to prepare everything for the reception of the man. For months 
before his arrival, the daily newspapers carried column-length articles about the 
activities of this committee and Sunday's great effectiveness in other cities. Since no 
hall in the city was large enough to hold the expected crowds, a huge wooden 
tabernacle was built to seat 20,000 people. When Sunday arrived with his staff of 
assistants, a crowd numbering in the thousands had gathered at the station, and the 
police had difficulty keeping the enthusiastic crowd in order. Sunday himself said he 
was received as one receives the President of the United States. The day after his 
arrival he began his ministry. He preaches twice a day in his tabernacle. Clerk of this 
would like to tell something of the manner of his preaching. Sunday has a tremendous 
voice material at his disposal, and there will be few people in the vast hall who will 
not understand him. His language is easy to understand, often downright beautiful in 
its simplicity, and then again vulgar and scurrilous, the language of the gutter. The 
words and sentences rush along like the rapids of Niagara, precipitating themselves 
in their haste. There is life on the nerves, movement and stirring in the man. He stands 
behind the lectern, in front of the lectern, on the lectern, he circles it, he hops on one 
leg, then on the other, he jumps on the chair, he lies flat on the floor, he whirls around 
in circles like a dervish, he waves his arms, he shows how to throw a stone or a ball 
at full power - and the speech flows continually, whether he lies or stands, hops or 
walks, flails or jumps. When he speaks of sleep, he lies down; when he speaks of 
battle, he strikes a mighty blow, and the desk suffers; when he speaks of the race, 
the legs kick. As for the content of his sermons, one must give him the testimony that 
he possesses the courage of conviction. He testifies to the inspiration of the 
Scriptures, he confesses the deity of Christ, and attacks the Unitarians and the 
modern critics of the Bible. He scourges with caustic derision the gross sins of the 
age; he thunders against the cowardice of pastors who are afraid to punish the gross 
sins of the age; he sneers at the mere Sunday or worship piety of churchmen. To 
show the proprietors of distilleries, breweries, and inns, the smokers and drinkers, 
even the temperate, their utter depravity, no words are too strong for him. Yet this 
trumpet, loud as it is, makes no clear sound. Sunday preaches neither law nor gospel 
rightly. As he himself whirls about on the stage, so he whirls law and gospel, 
justification and sanctification, state and church, into and out of each other. From the 
deep 
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He does not seem to know anything about the corruption of human nature, about 
original sin; at least this does not come to light in his sermons. He does not expose 
the sin in the nooks and folds of the heart, as Christ does in the Sermon on the 
Mount. He only scourges the grosser sins, and thinks that if he has done that, he has 
driven the devil out of Philadelphia, or, as he smugly puts it, "I have the devil on the 
run." He does not seem to suspect that the respectable man of the world, or the 
habitual Christian, who has guarded against gross sins, and made it in the world, but 
is otherwise a whitewashed grave, can quite quietly leave the tabernacle, and pray 
with the equally pious Pharisee, "I thank thee, God, that | am not like other people!" 
Only gross sinners and vicious men, perhaps, can Sunday shake; on respectable, 
self-righteous, but impenitent sinners, his thunderous sound of discourse will be like 
the thunder of the surging waves on the wanderer who has settled down to rest on 
the seashore. - As Sunday did not rightly discern sin, so neither did he grace. In his 
sermons it does not appear that grace is the mercy of God which forgives the sinner's 
sin for the sake of Christ's suffering and death. The grace he praises is something 
that man wins through prayer. This human struggle creates the Holy Spirit, faith, and 
Christ in the heart, and thus the thief, the robber, the adulterer, the drunkard, the 
false witness, the gambler, the murderer will be able to break the sin rope, be saved 
from prison, and occupy an honorable position in this life. Sunday boasts that he has 
"the devil on the run," that he has already succeeded "in making the devil sick;" but 
he does not consider that the devil is most pleased when the preacher merely cries 
to man, "Thou must live holy!" but in so doing leaves to man the true penitence, the 
utter despondency of self, and the reliance solely on the grace of God which Christ 
has purchased. - Sunday has great drawing power. The vast tabernacle cannot 
contain the crowds. Thousands have to turn back almost every afternoon and 
evening because there is no standing room. The crowding was once so great that 
men and women fainted, some were injured, had to be taken to the surrounding 
hospitals, and the police at hand could not keep order. Large delegations of 
preachers, students and business men come from surrounding cities, Baltimore, 
Washington, Wilmington and others to hear the man. Preachers call him a second 
John the Baptist. Newspapers praise him, print his sermons, and run daily columns 
of "Sunday- isms." What's the attraction? There's something about Sunday that 
repels even the natural man. He's quite a recognizable actor. He also likes to brag. 
All the incense that's been sprinkled on him... 
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The great receptions he has received, the great crowds that have flocked to hear 
him, have turned Sunday's head, so that he boasts that he will cast the devil out of 
Philadelphia during his eight weeks here. Whence, after all, this drawing power? 
There may be individual souls eager for salvation. But Sunday's sermons cannot 
satisfy the hunger for salvation. The answer must be this: He offers the great public 
many things they like: Excitement, entertainment, satisfaction of curiosity, even 
religious excitement, which the natural man likes as long as it does not become 
serious, that is, as long as he does not need to truly humble himself and believe in 
Christ crucified. Often roaring laughter rushes through the hall. The great crowd 
neighs with delight when Sunday fairly castigates some gross sin, or utters such a 
sentence as this, "Some men are so low down that they will have to use an airship 
when they go to hell." The hall is shaken by thunderous applause when he thus lets 
himself be heard in vulgar, often blasphemous language: "You will be God to be 
Johnny on the spot when it comes to keeping a promise." You hear more laughter 
and hand-clapping in the tabernacle than in the circus. It also pleases the large 
audience immensely when Sunday turns to the pastors, for whom special seats are 
reserved, and tells them many a bitter truth and rants about.the dead churchgoers. 
This is a justification to so many that they have not kept to church hitherto, and many 
may ge.need it as an excuse in the future if they stay away from church. Thousands 
also go out of mere curiosity, because they have heard and read so much about the 
man. Many will also be "awakened." One Sunday there were 1387 "who hit the 
sawdust trail"; but the revival is in most cases a flash in the pan, and the result, if it 
goes well, a putting away of some gross sins, and if Sunday is up and away with the 
last and largest collection, which in Pittsburgh, if | am not mistaken, amounted to 
$50,000, the devil will still be stuck in Philadelphia just as before. E. Totzke. 

"| know no more parties.” This word of the German Emperor at the beginning 
of the war is now much abused in the interest of an ecclesiastical universal peace. In 
the "Posit. Union" Fr. Dietrich calls attention to two phenomena which demand 
attention and vigilance. One is the demand for a "national religion" without a biblical 
gospel, which emerged in the course of the war; it is especially emphasized by D. 
Traub in his "Iron Leaves"; "God is our destiny today," says Traub. The other is the 
abusive exploitation of the Kaiser's saying that the Kaiser no longer knows any 
parties, but only Germans. This merely political program is extended to the 
ecclesiastical field- 
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and spoke the word of an equal rights of all directions. It is to become an "all-world 
peace" for the church, "which cannot be a peace, because it takes away the most 
precious thing our church possesses, the integrity and purity of our evangelical 
treasure of faith and salvation. The Dortmund Presbytery had also asked the 
Protestant High Church Council to restore the rights of the clergy to D. Traub, who 
had been deposed. The petition, which was rejected, invoked the Emperor's words: 
"| know no more parties." - This argumentation is based on a mixture of the spiritual 
and the secular, the state and the church. The word of the German Emperor 
evidently refers only to the internal political quarrels and factions, which, in the 
interest of patriotism common to all, and in the interest of the endangered fatherland, 
are justly to be rested and relegated to the background until peace is restored. If, 
however, it is inferred from this, as is frequently the case in Germany, that in time of 
war the Church too must cease the struggle for truth, this is a metabasis eis allo 
genos. What is justified in the political sphere is therefore by no means permitted in 
the ecclesiastical and spiritual sphere. F. B. 

"War is a sacred divine institution." Is this correct? The "Ref." writes: 
"Knowing, on the one hand, that war cannot in every sense be called a divine work, 
inasmuch as it is always motives contrary to God that bring it on, it is nevertheless, 
within this world now dominated by sin, an integral part of the divine plan of the 
world. Thus God appears to us again from time to time as the God of battle as the 
Old Testament knows him. So after all: war is a divine work. This is what Moltke said 
in a convinced tone: 'War is a sacred divine institution, is one of the most salutary 
laws of the world, entertains in men all great and noble feelings.’ Even in view of the 
fact that war brings with it and after it threats, this word is true above all in the sense 
that war is a means of education which God turns to sinful mankind. And it does not 
fail. The stricken one reaches into her heart; she humbly submits to the educational 
judgment of the Lord of Hosts. Her defiance passes away like her recklessness, and 
she looks up to the mountains from whence comes help and salvation." - On this we 
remark, 1. It cannot be said par excellence that all bloodshed is righteous and willed 
by God, nor that all bloodshed is reprehensible and forbidden by God. If the murderer 
sheds blood, it is contrary to God's will; but if the authorities, or one assailed by 
murderers, shed blood, it is according to God's will. The same is true of war, which 
as such is bloodshed. From the point of view of the guilty party, this shedding of 
blood which he causes is a der-. 
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murder forbidden by God. From the point of view of the innocent part attacked, on 
the other hand, it is God's defense and just punishment of the wrongdoers. (2) The 
fact that God, in the interest of his world government, more consistently wants war 
to punish the ungodly and to chastise his own, and that in this respect one can also 
speak of a war willed by God, does not alter the above judgment that the guilty party 
in the war acts contrary to the will of God and stands before God as a murderer. (3) 
The same is true with reference to the fact that God can and will make war a source 
of blessing to many. The actions of those engaged in war are not thereby affected, 
so far as their morality or immorality is concerned. That God caused Joseph's sale 
to Egypt to be a blessing to all did not diminish the moral turpitude of the act of 
Joseph's brothers by any amount. The same is true of a war which, by God's 
providence, is a blessing to the nations: the guilty party acts reprehensibly and 
contrary to the will of God. The sentence at our head is thus untenable as such, 
because it does not distinguish. F.B. 

"| have deceived myself and you. You can't be an atheist in the national 
cemetery." So now confesses the previous God-denier Lavredan. The "A. E. L. K." 
writes: Among those who are now sick of religionlessness in France is the French 
writer Lavredan. His testimony, which became a public confession of repentance, 
was also printed in radical papers: "How terrible and burning are the wounds of a 
people into which not a drop of the blood of that wonderful one flows as a healing 
balm, that wonderful one - oh, | must not name him, he was so good; and |? What 
would become of France if her children did not believe, her women did not pray! The 
artillery of God's faith will triumph in this war. France's past is great. It was a France 
that believed. France's present is tribulation. A France feels it that could no longer 
believe. Will her future be better? By God's hand, only by God's hand! O a nation of 
the dead covers the field! How hard it is to still be an atheist in this national cemetery! 
| can't, | can't. | have deceived myself and you who read my books and sing my 
songs. It would be a madness, a delusion, a wild dream. | see death and call to life. 
The hands with arms work death. The folded hands work life." - True conversion to 
God hardly seems to us to speak from these words, but the feeling that atheism is 
an artificial construct, a figment of the imagination, to which the heart and conscience 
of man never assent, and which collapses in itself in the face of death. Fools, it is 
true, say in their hearts, "There is no God"; but at bottom they do not themselves 
believe what they try to persuade themselves and others to believe. F. B. 
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The "A. E. L. K." writes of Hindenburg's piety: "In these pages, reference has 
already been made to the deeply religious mind of our great commander in the East, 
General Field Marshal Hindenburg, how he himself held a short morning and 
evening devotion every day in the circle of his family at home. Even during the war 
he took time every day to read a short passage in the Holy Scriptures. A new 
confirmation of this attitude is found in a letter from Beuthen in Upper Silesia, in 
which a woman describes a war service in Beuthen, which was attended by Field 
Marshal General v. Hindenburg and his staff. At this ceremony | experienced 
something profound; for at the close of the service Herr v. Hindenburg, with the 
officers of his staff, stood before the altar and prayed aloud for strength and 
assistance for the new, great task that lay before him, and implored from God victory 
over Germany's enemies’. Again and again the victorious general gives glory to God 
after his great successes, as he did again recently when, after the decisive battle of 
Lodz, he responded in Posen to the homage of the school youth there and the 
address of the city school board: 'l thank you for the kind words of thanks and hope 
which you have addressed to me, and | thank the youth who have gathered here so 
numerously and enthusiastically. But | am not to be thanked for the victories we have 
won over our Russian enemies. | have only given the name. The thanks are due to 
God the Lord, who has always graciously protected us, and who will continue to 
protect us; for he cannot suddenly let us go from his Father's hand. ... | look 
confidently to the future; God the HErr will give us an honourable peace.*" - It is true 
that the pious man is not always at the same time of all others the most naturally 
gifted and able; but caeteris paribus, in all positions, circumstances, and situations 
of life, the true Christian is always the most capable, reliable, and successful man. 
Godliness is useful for all things, even for wars and victories. It also gives heroes 
like Hindenburg the right support and unshakable courage. F.B. 

Religious Menace in War. How great the danger is among soldiers in war to 
deny divine truth and to fall prey to religious indifferentism is illustrated by several 
examples in the "E. L. F.". It writes: "An Italian reporter speaks with enthusiasm 
about the piety of the German soldiers, of which he claims to have received a special 
impression at a field service which the brother of the King of Saxony, the Catholic 
priest Prince Max, held for the members of a Saxon reserve fighter battalion, and at 
the end of which a chorale was sung by the densely packed assembly, 'in which the 
purity of heart, the religious fervor, and the faithful over- 
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The chorale is not told which chorale it was, perhaps "Great God we praise you". It 
is not said which chorale this was, perhaps "Great God, we praise you," of which 
song we have already read elsewhere that Protestants and Catholics come together 
in the singing of the same. But we know that there is no Catholic battalion of hunters 
among the Saxon army, that rather, according to the population mixture, there will 
be relatively few Catholics in a battalion of hunters. So the Protestants have been 
instructed and edified by the Catholic field chaplain. And the fact that this was a 
Saxon prince will have made it easier for many a soldier to listen, but will probably 
also have the effect of making the difference between the confessions seem 
smaller." 

Protestants and Catholics united in prayer. From the "Reichsbote" the "E. 
L. F." reports the following discussion: "In this prayer Protestant and Catholic 
Christians will also come together. This is also one of the signs of the times that 
denominational differences are receding. Even in the country of cemetery scandals, 
in Lorraine, there is no longer any talk of there being no communion between 
Protestant and Catholic Christians on the graveyard. No, at the great war burials 
Catholic and Protestant pastors performed the solemnity together. Between the field 
preachers it is, if not everywhere expressly agreed, then nevertheless a matter of 
course that the one represents the other; for it is seldom possible for both to serve 
the same unit at the same time. The soldiers listen to the proclamation of the Word 
of God, regardless of whether a Catholic or Protestant field preacher offers it to them. 
They need the strengthening in their mortal danger and gladly receive it and are 
grateful for everything. We must not see in this any denial of the denominational 
standpoint, but only a feeling for what is common to both churches. It was often 
ridiculed before the war, both from the super-Catholic and from the arch-Protestant 
side, when there was talk of a common world-view or common possession of the 
faith, but the ridicule has fallen silent before the force of the fact; for the soul hungers 
and satiates itself wherever its bread is served. It itself knows best by experience 
what nourishes it. Theoretical expositions, on the other hand, are like soap bubbles 
that burst at every puff of air. The common stand for the fatherland does not bring 
about a balance of conviction - that cannot be - but it does bring about a higher 
esteem which will ennoble the future struggle of the two churches in the spiritual 
field. Let us hope that this is so. In the Jesuit magazine 'Stimmen der Zeit' - formerly 
"Voices from Maria Laach" - a follower of the Order gives expression to this hope; 
and if, on the Catholic side, this is the case 
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side is the case, we on the evangelical side certainly do not want to be left behind. 
The battle of wits should not be waged with the poisoned weapons of hatred, but 
with the pure weapons of truth and love." 

"A particularly blatant example" - continues the "E. L. F." - "of how far 
religious warfare has already flourished in the field is provided by a field letter from 
the pastor O. Niedner, who is currently serving as divisional pastor of the Saxon 
troops, in which it says: 'How even the denominational antagonisms are banished 
here before the enemy in the common distress! The Jewish preacher tells me how 
he held a field service for a Protestant unit, had the old Luther hymn sung, then 
preached about the God who must help us all, and in whom we may all trust, who 
faithfully and purely do our duty, prayed for nation and fatherland, for the loved ones 
at home, for the fighters in the trenches and the wounded in the military hospitals; 
at the end they sang: "We come before God, the righteous, with prayer." | squeezed 
his hand: "Sir, comrade, | don't do it any other way!" Perhaps many an old quarrel 
of our people will get the coup de grace here under the thunder of the cannons.’ 
Indeed, one does not know what one should be more surprised about, whether about 
the fact that the Jewish rabbi has the song sung, in the second verse of which the 
confession of the true divinity of Jesus Christ is expressed so unmistakably, or about 
the fact that the 'Lutheran' pastor assures the 'comrade' that he does not do it any 
other way. But perhaps the solution of the riddle lies precisely in this: the Jew and 
the Lutheran agree that Jesus is not God's only begotten Son, vowed forever, but 
was only man, and that true religion is nothing more than that we trust in God, do 
our duty faithfully and purely, and pray for one another in time of need. And in doing 
so, they both count on the fact that the soldiers who sing Luther's hymn do not take 
it So exactly with the words of the same." - Thus the devil is busy to spoil the spiritual 
blessings of war by indifferentism and unionism, and to nip the newly awakened life 
of faith in the bud by doctrinal indifference. F. B. 

Liberal Religion in the Trenches. The "A. E. L. K." writes: The paper "Auf 
der Warte" of December 20 of last year publishes the following field letter to Father 
Graue (Berlin): "Dear Pastor Graue! | have just read here at Argonnenwalde your 
Germanic Christianity as a distortion of the Christianity of the Bible’ (essay from 
‘Protestantenblatt'). Please, come here to the trenches, suffer with us, fight with us, 
week by week, month by month, be showered with the hail of bullets, and make 
assaults. Then you will thank God that there is a way to Him through the Lord Jesus, 
and through it peace of heart and peace of mind. 
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full sufficiency; and this way is called repentance, forgiveness of sins, eternal life. 
The Scripture calls it conversion. If we had not hundreds and hundreds of such men, 
from officer to commoner, here and in the East, in the front ranks, who, converted to 
JEsu, draw new strength every morning through the precious Word of God, and are 
thereby the silent models for the companies and columns, people to whom death as 
a transition to life means little indeed, ...who are not only heroic daredevils, but who, 
in the gray monotony of months... ... know how to persevere and cheer their 
comrades... ... while over at the enemy's, whole platoons of insurrection, decrepit and 
weary... ... continue to surrender, saying that Germany's guard is not so well. My 
heart bleeds at what you sow. It sounds great, but in the terrible storms of life this 
theology fails. May God grant us all a wise heart, truly open to Him! A no longer 
young officer. v. Hippel." - The following passage from the last letter of a young 
teacher, which he wrote shortly before his death, testifies to the power of the old 
faith, and especially to the usefulness of learning chorales by heart in school: 
"Among the English soldiers there were many New Testaments, psalm books, 
chorale books, and the like. Our soldiers carry only the very small army hymn book 
with them and many no longer even that. But they do not need more than that. 
Thanks to our much-maligned German school of learning, they carry in their hearts 
the sayings and songs that are now blossoming into wonderful life. One is often 
amazed at what the simple man still knows in this respect from his school days, and 
now it becomes a source of comfort and strength to him. Do you remember how, at 
Whitsun, | joined Mr. R. in the cause of our old school of learning? Digging, hoeing, 
sawing, cooking, all manual skills can be learned in the twinkling of an eye, if 
necessary; but the higher spiritual?!" 
F.B. 

Capture of German Missionaries. The Rhenish Mission in Barmen has 
received the news that its missionaries Feige from Sarepta (Cape Town) and Laas 
from Lideritzbucht as well as the German pastor Cérper with his wife and two 
children have been taken by the English to the prison camp in Pieter-Maritzburg, 
along with three other German missionaries. From the Berlin Mission the 
missionaries Zimmermann, Manzke, Jurkat and Jackel have been taken as 
prisoners to Praetoria, where also Pastors Wagner (Cape Town) and D. Vietor 
(Praetoria) are being held prisoner. The South African government, which at first was 
lenient towards the missionaries, thus became more ruthless after the Boer uprising. 

The churches in England take a prominent part in the spiritual armament of 
war. The Christian pulpit is in league with the recruiting bureaus. Many very 
distinguished preachers proclaim 
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The priests are denouncing the "holy war" and making it a duty for the youth to go 
under the flags. Parish priests set the good example. The principal vicar of St. 
George's Church, Edinburgh, has enlisted as a common soldier to draw the youth 
of his rich parish after him. Significantly, Kitchener's army recruitment business 
becomes a competition between the various church denominations. A business 
rivalry is developing. The Baptists have supplied 13,265 volunteers, the 
Congregationalists 14,007. The churches boast that they give volunteers; their 
names are proclaimed from the pulpit. A meeting of English Free Churches was held 
at City Temple, on war questions. In the morning they came together for prayer; in 
the afternoon some speeches were made, and in the evening Lloyd George, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, appeared to speak on the war. "Neither England nor 
France nor Russia nor Serbia nor Belgium bear the responsibility of this terrible war, 
but Germany." He quoted the words of a French general that the man who had 
assumed the responsibility of this war must possess the soul of a demon. The author 
of this war had committed a crime against humanity, and his cruelty was doubled by 
treason! The Archbishop of Canterbury, who had been called upon to comment on 
the desire of some parish priests to volunteer, replied, "The position of a combatant 
is incompatible with that of a man who has received ecclesiastical ordination. We 
have a special and particular calling. Those who are ordained to the ministry of the 
Word and Sacraments are to regard that ministry in war and peace as their special 
calling." (A. E. L. K.) 


According to the "A. E. L. K.", the speech delivered by Asquith on October 
22nd thus reads: "Posterity shall know how England, France, Belgium, Russia and 
Germany have proceeded in this war. We could take revenge for German 
vandalism, but for that we would have to descend to too low a level. (!) Let us rather 
leave the judgment to history. Not all Germans approve of the means of terror which 
please the Kaiser. Many have pronounced condemnation; for every civilized man 
must rise up against it. Indeed, a great part of Germany has entered the path of 
human progress; but only outwardly, for in reality the Teutonic people are a society 
more than a century behind our age. Outwardly the Germans may be university 
teachers and professors of philosophy; but morally they are of less value than the 
last Parisian Apache. Not all Germans approve of these brutalities; this is proved by 
the resignation of von Moltke, who, disgusted by 
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so much bestiality, renounced his office in order not to share in the insane follies of 
the emperor and the court of contemptible fanatics that surrounds him. To call the 
German soldiers Huns is even to defile the memory of Attila; for he who cold- 
bloodedly cuts off the hands of a creature and shamelessly mutilates a defenceless 
woman cannot be our neighbor. The Germans deal with the prisoners in their power 
just as they did in their time with the unfortunate Africans, so that they already have 
a long experience in this. Therefore Germany must disappear from the map of the 
world, and nothing similar must ever be repeated in history; for this is a disgrace 
which falls not only on the Teutons, but on all others who tolerate that a nation of 
barbarians should be allowed to exist in the midst of civilized peoples." - Commentary 
is superfluous where, then, passion transcends all else. F.B. 

The prospects of Protestantism in France after the war are thus discussed 
by Louis Lafon in the Evangile et Liberte: "The Frank 
The France of tomorrow will not be the France of yesterday. A rebirth is taking place 
in France. But Protestantism, which makes so many sacrifices at the front, does not 
understand the new times behind the front. It should have been preparing for a Réveil 
for ten years; it has not done so. Protestantism is divided within itself. Preconceived 
opinions persist. Foolish quarrels have weakened it. It has deprived itself of the 
power to be a workmaster in the building of the national faith. He is now reaping his 
own inability, which he has abundantly sown. The rebirth of the faith will be Catholic. 
What we can do is only this, to work to give good Catholicism the upper hand over 
bad. We will bring this about only by effective and unceasing sympathy, by widening 
our own horizon, by the hand offered to Catholics." On this the "A. E. L. K." remarks: 
"These are strange words from a Protestant, words which bring renunciation of 
victory to one's own cause. Such Protestantism is beaten before it begins to fight." 

"Masonic Lodge of Negroes Will Have to Turn Over Badges and Regalia." 
Under this heading the "W. P." reports, "In St. Louis Masonic circles the news caused 
great satisfaction that a judge in Atlanta, Ga. has intervened against this abuse in a 
suit for the use of the Masonic title and insignia by Negroes. Nothing will now be left 
for the members of the Ancient Egyptian-Arabic Order, Nobles of the Mystic 
Shrine, but to recover their beautiful long title and all the handsome pins and rings 
which they had so recently acquired. 
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to abolish. The judge in question has ruled that permission to form Masonic lodges 

can only be granted by the Grand Lodge of that order, and that independent lodges 

cannot call themselves Masonic lodges without having obtained such permission." 

- How the judge rhymes this ruling with American personal liberty is not reported. 
F.B. 


Literature. 


Letters of C. F. W. Walther to his friends, synodal comrades, and family members, 
edited by L. Firbringer. Volume 1. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, 
Mo. $1.00 postpaid. 


This is a book that many have waited years to read with pain. And the long wait has not 
diminished the desire, but only increased it. Therefore, we have no fear that the book will find a 
ready market, so that the following volumes can also appear. What a pleasure Luther's letters 
offer! They bring us into the immediate vicinity of his person, into his family, into his closet, into 
his own atmosphere, and open his great, warm heart to our gaze without a shell. The same is 
true of Walther's letters; they give him better and more faithfully than the best biography. The 
present first volume of 240 + X pages offers 112 letters from the years 1841-65. With what love 
and considerate care Prof. Furbringer has discharged his work, testifies not only the preface, 
but the text itself with its footnotes. Externally, too, the book is nobly appointed in keeping with 
its contents. Size: 542X7¥%, watered silk cloth binding, with gilt stamping on spine and 
front cover! and handsome color cutting. As an addition it brings a reproduction of a photograph 
of Walther taken in 1857, with his name inscribed. F. B. 


Confessional addresses on Old and New Testament texts. Collected from 
H. Bouman. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo... 
75 Cts. 


This collection of confessional sermons contains, in 164 pages, 31 sermons by pastors of 
our Synod, whose names are given in the table of contents. The following names are 
represented, among others: F. Drégemiller, R. Kretzschmar, F. Verwiebe, C. Kihn, H. Schulz, 
W. Brécker, H. Succop, E. Zapf, F. P. Wilhelm. In the preface Prof. Pardieck says: "Beginners 
in preaching can use them as a model, and also more experienced pastors, who always want 
to say the same thing and yet not the same thing in the confessional, will also know what to do 
with this collection; and, of course, these speeches, in addition to the confessional speeches 
held in the church, can serve individual Christians as preparation for their communion." If this 
enterprise meets with approval, further collections of chasuble speeches are to follow. 

F.B. 


"Grace for Grace." A volume of Gospel Sermons by D. Georg Stéckhardt, then 
pastor of the Lutheran congregation Zum Heiligen Kreuz and later 
theological professor at Concordia Seminary, St. Louis. Northwestern 
Publishing House, Milwaukee, Wis. $2.25. To be obtained from 
Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 


D. Stéckhardt was not only a deep, thorough theologian, but also an eloquent, doctrinal, 
edifying and truly evangelical man. 
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Preacher. For years his magnificent Advent and Passion sermons, which are among the best of 
their kind and also among the best that D. St6ckhardt has written, have been in the hands of our 
pastors. The present volume offers 63 sermons on the Gospels of the Church Year, which 
Stéckhardt preached from 1879 to 1886. Like St6éckhardt's other printed sermons, however, the 
present ones will not be found popular in the ordinary sense of the word. What they lack in this 
respect, however, they make up for in depth of conception and feeling, and in thorough treatment 
and utilization of the text. They are all rich in doctrine, chastisement, warning, admonition, and 
consolation, in addition to being easily understood and contemporary. They are hereby highly 
recommended to our readers! F. B. 


International monthly journal for science, art and technology. 
Issue 5, published by B. G. Teubner, Leipzig. 30 Pf. 

This issue contains the following articles: 1. "War and the Islamic Orient", by E. Littmann. 
2. "The War and the Slavs," by A. Brickner. 3. "Our Protection of the Monuments of Art," by P. 
Clemen. 4. "Strauss and Renan," by M. Meinertz. 5. "The German Army in Ancient and Modern 
Times," by G. v. Below. 6th "Nation, Culture, Religion," by P. Feine. 7th "Self-defence," by W. 
His. 8th "Foreign Germanism and the Christian Missions in the Present World War," by C. Mirbt. 
9th "The War," by E. Sellin. 10th "German Mathematics," by H. Timerding. 11. "Development of 
German Artillery in the Last Decades," by K. Bahn. F.B. 


A. Deicherts Verlag, Leipzig, has sent us: 


1. "25 Jahre Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift", index booklet: 1. contributors and their 
contributions, 2. systematic part, 3. index of names and subjects, 4. biblical passages. (M. 3; for 
purchasers of the journal: M. 2.) 

2. "Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift", XXVth volume, 12th issue with articles by D. Muhlenberg: 
"Das Neue Testament und der Krieg", by D. Litgert: "Wie soll in der christlichen Kirche die BuBe 
gepredigt werden?", by D. von Bezzel: "In piam memoriam" (Buchrucker, Burger, Kahl), by 
D. Griitzmacher: "In piam memoriam" (Frank). (M. 2.50 per quarter.) 

3. "Die Theologie der Gegenwart", VIII. Jahrgang, 6th issue: "New Testament" by Prof. 
D. G. Wohlenberg. (M. 3.50 per annum; for subscribers to the "Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift": M. 
2.80.) F.B. 


JESUS; HIS WORDS AND HIS WORKS. According to the Four Gospels. 
With explanations, illustrations, applications, twenty art plates in colors 
by Dudley, numerous half-tones, and maps. By W. Dallmann. 
Northwestern Publishing House, Milwaukee, Wis. $3.00. To be obtained 
from Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 


In the past years, in view of the endless books and magazines on the Scriptures which 
appear year in and year out in Germany, the thought has come to us whether the source of 
divine truth, the Scriptures themselves, are not neglected and pushed to the side in this flood of 
books and magazines. Back to the source of Holy Scripture itself! That should therefore become 
more and more the slogan of preachers and laymen. Scripture itself should be read, read again 
and again, so that it becomes as familiar and understandable to us as our daily newspaper. But 
Fr. Dallmann's book is one of those that seek to lead not away from Scripture but into it. Fr. 
Dallmann's stimulating manner is well known among us. In the present writing, too, his style is 
popular, at times strongly popular, and as a result of some ideas aroused by association, not 
always edifying. Also, as to the adequate correctness of the thought, we have been led at times 
to put a question mark. The pictures are good and make the book attractive to young and old 
and suitable as a gift. 

F. B. 
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THE BIBLE: A GENERAL INTRODUCTION. By H. C. Alleman, D. D. 
The Lutheran Publication Society, Philadelphia. 50 cts. 

This book forms the first volume of the "Lutheran Teacher-Training Series for the 

Sunday School." On the whole, it serves its purpose admirably. It offers a popular general 


introduction to the Bible and will also serve teachers in parochial schools well. That it needs to 
be used with a critical eye, however, may be demonstrated here by just two examples. Page 25: 


"Applied to the whole Bible, it [inspiration] is the special influence of God, which 
so guided all who took part in producing it that they made it the book God designed 
it to be, unique in its religious value, authoritative and final in its religious 
teaching." The intention here is probably that of limiting, with D. Jacobs, D. Haas, et al. the 
infallibility of Scripture from its religious teachings. Page 143:".. . the apostles adopted the 


first day of the week as the Christian Sabbath." This suggests the sects’ false doctrine of 
the Sabbath. F.B. 


THE DECIDING VOICE OF THE MONUMENTS IN BIBLICAL 


CRITICISM. By M. G. Kyle. Bibliotheca Sacra Co, Oberlin, 0. 320 pages 
5’X8", bound in cloth with gilt title. Price, $1.50; postage, 15 cts. 

The author of this work, Pros. Dr. Kyle, was "Lecturer on Biblical Archaeology" in 
Xenia Theological Seminary, and is now teaching, if we mistake not, in Philadelphia. He is 
one of those archaeologists who vigorously oppose the critical expositions of Wellhausen and 
his school from the field of the Old Testament, though some of them formerly followed his 
banner, as Hommel in Germany, Sayce in England, Naville and Halévy in France. The whole 
work is an apology of the Old Testament on the basis of the more recent discoveries in 
monuments and inscriptions. Kyle proceeds quite systematically. In the first part he treats "The 
Function of Archaeology in Criticism", in the second "The History of the Testing of 
Critical Theories by Archaeological Facts", in the third "The Progress of 
Archaeological Research in Testing the Biblical Narrative and Settling Questions 
Raised by Criticism". The most important recent finds are brought forward and taken as 
confirming the often harshly attacked biblical accounts. The most common critical theories about 
the Genesis accounts are examined and rejected on the basis of the testimony of the 
monuments. The reliability and inerrancy of the Holy Scriptures, including geographical, 
ethnographical, chronological and historical data, is demonstrated. We cannot go into the 
contents in detail here, but we can say; that the smoothly and skillfully written book, which we 
read through almost in one go, is well oriented on all the questions raised in these matters. One 
will not, as Dr. James Orr, the Scottish theologian and apologist, who died some time ago, says 
in the preface, agree with every judgment and execution of Dr. Kyle. The field is a large one, 
and the questions are often quite difficult. But one will always follow "with interest uno benefit 
what is laid out," and will always hear "the stones cry out," Luk. 19:40. The book is commended 
to the attention of the reader. 

LF: 


SCIENTIFIC CONFIRMATIONS OF OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. By 


G. Frederick Wright. Oberlin, 0. Bibliotheca Sacra Co. 434 pages 6X7%, 
bound in cloth with gilt title. Price: $2.00; postage: 16 Cts. 

This is in many ways a side piece to the work mentioned in the foregoing, and Pros. Kyle 
has also dedicated his work to Dr. Wright "in gratitude and affection." This work is also an 
apology of the Old Testament, but from a different point of view. Dr. Wright, professor 
emeritus at Oberlin Theological Seminary and chief editor of the well-known journal 
Bibliotheca Sacra. is not a theoloaian. nor an archaeoloaist. but a aeoloaist. who. however. 
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step. The explanations about this, as well as about Israel's stay in Egypt and the exodus from 
there, can only be agreed with almost throughout. The main part of the book is the proof of the 
historicity and generality of the Flood. There Dr. Wright is from his own field and knows very 
interestingly to tell of his extensive research journeys and geological investigations in different 
parts of the world. Admittedly, he also expresses geological views and opinions (glacial period), 
which we cannot agree with, and understands the days of the creation account to be long periods, 
which is against the clear wording of Genesis 1. But even here he contributes much apologetic 


material, and a number of illustrations illustrate his remarks. In the chapter on "The Deluge in 
North America," he also traces it in the State of Missouri; and certainly every one who has 
traveled with open eyes in that State has perceived such traces, even if, like the reviewer, he is 
a layman in the geological field. While, therefore, the book demands examining readers, it offers 
to such much that is interesting and worth knowing. a 


WHY THE GERMAN NATION HAS GONE TO WAR. An American 
to Americans. By George Stuart Fullerton. 


Fullerton is Professor of Philosophy at Columbia University, New York, and 
Honorary Professor at the University of Vienna. As the first American exchange professor for 
Austria, he has lectured in Vienna, Gratz, Innsbruck, Krakow and Lemberg. He begins his 


pamphlet with the declaration, "I am an American without a drop of German blood in 
my veins," and then shows that the war was forced upon the Germans and Austrians, and that 
under the same circumstances the Americans would have done exactly what the Germans 
now feel compelled to do, "And I maintain without hesitation that we Americans, under 
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I. America. 


D. Matthias Loy, professor emeritus of the Ohio Synod Seminary (Capital 
University) at Columbus, O., died January 26, aged 86 years. Prof. Loy was for 
many years president of the Ohio Synod, and since 1865 professor of theology at 
the Columbus institution. He founded the Columbus Theological Magazine in 1881, 
after the outbreak of the Dispensation of Grace doctrine controversy, and edited the 
Lutheran Standard for more than twenty-five years. D. Loy has been president of 
Capital University since 
1880, and was retired about twelve years ago on account of a heart condition. 

G. 

Prof. D. Revere F. Weidner, president of the General Council Theological 
Seminary at Maywood, Ill, died at the age of 64 on Feb. 6 in Tangerine, Fla. Prof. 
Weidner had held professorships at Muehlenberg College (General Synod) and 
Augustana College at Rock Island (Augustana Synod) prior to the founding of 
Chicago Lutheran Theological Seminary, of which he was the first president. 

G. 

Liberalism in the Reformed communities of our country. In the Biblical 

World February last, Prof. Lucius Miller treated the subject, "Life of Jesus in the 
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The externalized features of the baptismal accounts in Matthew and Luke must 
therefore be regarded as unhistorical. The scene and length of Jesus’ efficacy 
cannot be accurately determined. The unreliability of the Fourth Gospel and the 
meagre accounts of the Synoptics leave the matter in the twilight. Whether his 
ministry lasted a year or three we cannot say. . . . If the story of the Transfiguration 
is not altogether a mystique, there may lie behind the apparent legendary 
embellishments a true experience of a higher kind. ... It is not quite clear when or 
where or under what circumstances he [Christ] was born. It is certain that this 
momentous event in the history of mankind occurred towards the close of the reign 
of Herod the Great somewhere in what is now called Palestine. If | were asked my 
own opinion for further details, | would say that he was probably the son of Joseph 
and Mary, and born at Nazareth in Galilee. ... We must now endeavor to present the 
probable facts which underlie the resurrection narratives, and estimate their 
significance. The signs and foreshadowings, the empty tomb, the definite period of 
three days, the physical appearances, the forty-day period, and the ascension-all 
these may best be set aside. We have to choose between an objectively real but 
non-physical revelation of the Spirit and a kind of vision theory." Lucius Miller is 
professor of biblical studies at PrincetonUniversity, and the editor of Biblical World 
is Shailer Matthews, president of the Federation of American Churches. - 
Concerning the claim of "doctrinal freedom," to which even apostate Princeton 
professors have lately referred when it has been pointed out to them that the 
institution at which they stand is denominational in character, the following apt 
remark was recently read in the Presbyterian: "What is meant is what has always 
been meant, freedom to use sacred funds to pervert sons from the faith of their 
fathers, the givers of the endowments. If these gentlemen want more freedom, why 
do they not go out and ‘hire a hall"? Simply because it is easier to use funds 
contributed for other purposes." Precisely on the positions of that article of 
Princeton's Miller in the Biblical World goes a pamphlet of Dr. Ford C. Ottman's, 
entitled The Devil in Cap and Gown, and from which we communicate the following 
sayings: "How much longer shall executive authority license and allow such a 
decoy-duck to lure our boys into the muculent ooze of a free-thinking, Bible- 
dishonoring, anti-Christian rationalism? 'Tf the transfiguration story is not entirely 
a myth’! If not - then ‘back of the evident legendary embellishments'! Look at the 
cold type! Did you send your boy to college with the understanding that he was to 
be inoculated with such virus? Were chairs of Biblical Instruction endowed with 
Christian money to support such perversion? Is there to be found for these boys no 
escape from such spiritual assassination? So long as a tolerant clergy are content 
to seal up their eyes and sleep like a dormouse, regardless, indifferent, and 
unconcerned, there will be forthcoming no remedial decrees to silence and 
suppress such pernicious and detestable teaching. It passes the subtlest power of 
the imagination to understand how it happens that a man that has lost his 
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faith in the Bible is ordinarily the man that is chosen as best qualified to fill the 
chair of Biblical Instruction. Let the Tartufes that, with gum shoes and dark 
lanterns, have crept into our institutions of learning, there to be vested in cap and 
gown to make culls and gulls of our boys, be stripped of their masks and shipped 
to limbo, where they belong. Is there no vitriolic vocabulary caustic enough to 
make the satire sufficiently pungent? No voice to awaken the conscience, and 
arouse a Christian sentiment that shall express itself in peremptory challenge of 
such teaching? So long as there is no positive and emphatic protest, these ‘learned’ 
sappers and miners will continue their underground work of wrecking the faith. 
The ‘Assistant Professor,’ under the spell of his exhilarating hallucination, seems 
to believe that he possesses a mental dynamite that will blow out the foundations. 
. . . What remedy is there for such bane? One way to shrink their sinews is to 
withhold and to withdraw all financial help, and by gift and legacy to strengthen 
the institutions that remain faithful to God's Word. .. . We are painfully aware that 
the teaching under reprobation is not confined to any particular university, but is 
becoming alarmingly common and offensively loud-voiced in many of our 
institutions of learning." Prof. Miller is a product of Union Seminary. - How the 
apostasy from the Scriptural principle was inaugurated by individual teachers in 
Reformed institutions is related in Presbyterian by a former pupil of Dr. Bascom, who 
taught at Williams College: "Dr. Bascom met a large company of young people on 
Sabbath afternoons, and lectured to us upon the Fundamentals of the Christian 
Faith. Inspiration was that of Genius, the Bible writers had simply climbed the hill 
of knowledge a little farther up than had other men, and their vision was wider and 
clearer than others'. This was fine to a youthful mind. It could be understood, and 
was acceptable to reason. Father, Son, and Holy Ghost were different names for 
the same Person. This made the Trinity easy. Any one could understand that. Thus 
we followed him with deep delight as he went on, clarifying all difficulties, and 
making all things easy of belief and acceptance, until he came to the atonement. 
He summed this up by saying: 'The death of Jesus Christ was nothing more nor 
less than a piece of Jewish butchery.' There was something shocking in this. We 
could not take it. And while we thought, there came upon the wing a text which we 
had learned while standing at the knee of our sainted mother. It was this: 'Therefore 
doth My Father love Me, because I lay down My life, that I may take it again. No 
man taketh it from Me, but I lay it down of Myself. I have power to lay it down, 
and I have power to take it again. This commandment I have received of My 
Father." G. 

The Reform Jewish rabbis of America formed a conference in 1889, which 
held its 25th annual meeting last summer in Detroit, Mich. At this meeting, too, the 
division of American Reform Jews into a more stringent and a less stringent tendency 
became apparent. The latter has gone so far in its indifferentism to that which is 
specifically Jewish as to make continual overtures with Christianity, though only with 
Christianity as manifested in the Y. M. C. A. and similar manifestations, as well as 
in Union College theology. One now wants to go back again - not to the ortho- 
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The radical party has just drawn the last consequence and no longer wants to 
recognize the border between Reform Judaism and liberal Christianity. Rabbi 
Samuel Price wrote after the Detroit meeting last year: "Some of the rabbis are 
realizing that they have gone too far in disregarding the traditions of the fathers, 
and in overthrowing the fundamental principles of Judaism, they have found that, 
in their efforts to reconcile Judaism with Christianity; they are gradually pushing 
the mother religion into the background, and actually paving the road for the 
eventual arrival of the daughter religion. To avert the calamity of a gross 
conversion into Christianity, they launched the slogan, 'Back to Judaism,' and a 
committee was then appointed to revise the union prayer-book into a more 'Jewish' 
prayer-book, and to prepare a ministers' handbook based on conservative 
principles. The prayer-book is not revised as yet, while the handbook was 
presented last summer to the conference by its compiler, Rabbi William Rosenau, 
of Baltimore, and, to the great surprise of many, it was not accepted. This was a 
bad blunder, as it served to prove again the extremely radical views of the majority 
of the rabbis affiliated with the conference." This is certainly characteristic of the 
shape of Christianity today, as it must present itself to the Jewish observer, that 
those Jews are called "radical" who have shown a "precarious approach to 
Christianity," who have thus arrived in their development from rationalism 
approximately at the position of the newer theology, in naturalism, let us say, in 
paganism for a moment. G. 

That JEsus also used the Greek language when he was still in the Holy Land 
is proven in an article by Dr. Thomson in the /nterpreter. It states that Jesus could 
only have communicated with Roman government officials through the medium of 
Greek, since a Roman governor in Syria would not have been comfortable learning 
Aramaic. Further, where the evangelists cite Old Testament words from the Savior's 
mouth, they are almost always renderings of the Greek version and not of the 
Hebrew text. Matthew quotes directly from the Hebrew when he adduces passages 
from the Old Testament in the course of his account; but if they are quotations of 
JEsu from the Old Testament, he reproduces the Septuagint. Thomson then points 
out the encounter with the Syro-Phoenician woman, whom Mark expressly calls a 
Hellenis. Hellenis does not mean a Gentile at all, but here, as also Apost. 17, 12 
(the only other New Testament passage in which the word occurs), a Greek woman. 
In His conversation with her, moreover, JEsus uses a word-rd xvvapia, "little dog"- 
which does not recur elsewhere in the New Testament or even in the Septuagint, for 
which no equivalent is found in the Peschito, or in the Aramaic at all. Since both 
Matthew and Mark, in their account of the meeting with the Syro-Phoenician woman, 
allude to this word in the answer of the Lord, it is reasonable to suppose that the 
Lord made use of the Greek language in this conversation. G. 
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Abroad. 


As if the hostilities that have flared up between the peoples of Europe still 
needed to be artificially fanned, a sender recently wrote in an ecclesiastical journal 
the following about "holy hatred": "The people must learn to hate what is most difficult 
for the German, to hate. With all dignity. Let the German or the German who founds 
a family with them [French or English] be cursed and cast out, for they have 
committed high treason. We, however, want to unite, to take pleasure in ourselves 
and our diligence, and to make life happy for ourselves. All others are barbarians who 
reap hatred and scorn, ridicule and disgust. The God of love is with us." Rightly does 
the "Ev. Kirchenblatt fir Wurttemberg" rightly calls such omissions "dragon seed" and 
warns against this, admittedly obvious, aberration in the following prudent sentences: 
"Very many Christian people are in grave concern from the first days of the war and 
make it a special object of their prayers that our soldiers may not fall in the great 
danger of cruel revenge through the infamies of the enemies in uniform and civilian 
clothes and not only bring heavy guilt upon themselves and the army and fatherland, 
but also return home with a completely brutal mind. And we deem it highly necessary 
to make this same plea to our just and holy God, persistently and with fervor. The 
present progress of the war and our inner conditions later on will essentially depend 
on it. It is the sacred duty of Christians who love their country to think of this future 
with a serious mind. And in spite of this grave danger one comes and publicly incites 
to ‘holy hatred’. What one may understand by ‘holy’? How one imagines the 'God of 
love' to be with us, when we still incite to hate and scorn and mock and curse?" In 
general, the secular press of Germany maintained a dignified attitude in this period 
of the highest national excitement. Especially the factual manner in which the 
atrocities committed in East Prussia were portrayed must have been impressive at 
the time. Recently a number of daily newspapers have protested against certain 
representations of the war situation on German postcards, so-called war postcards. 
The "Alte Glaube" (Old Faith) cites an article from the "Kdlnische Zeitung" (Cologne 
Newspaper) which takes up arms against repugnant war postcards in this manner: 
"What should one say, for example, to such cards in which the German Michel, as a 
bloody butcher, tears his enemies to pieces with a cleaver on a block of wood? Does 
one think one has made a ‘joke’ with this? Apart from the fact that such machinations 
are repugnant in the soul of every decent person and fill him with disgust, they are all 
too likely to diminish the reputation of our people abroad. In view of our enemies' art 
of distortion and mendacity, it will not be difficult to spread these abominations in 
other countries as the general view of the German people on warfare. They will know 
how to show that these maps give a true picture of our view of the destruction of our 
enemies. Nor would | be surprised if the mendacious press of our enemies were now 
to spread abroad that such maps had been produced from sketches by well-known 
German painters, in order to call for appropriate warfare. Therefore, away with such 
abominable representations of a delusion... 
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...Witty imagination! Make sure that such joke cards disappear from circulation. 
Perhaps the supreme army command, in a decree generally valid for the Reich, will 
be able to prohibit the sale of these cards, as a far-sighted commanding general has 
already done for his district. Otherwise, the public will take self-help and, when 
buying, avoid those shops which deal in distribution." It cannot be denied, however, 
that in the matter of picture postcards Germany is now reaping what she sowed in 
peacetime. G. 
Lutheran Finns are not called up for military service. A few years ago Russia 
abolished the standing army of Finland, because it was felt that its loyalty could not 
be relied upon. The violent Russification of Finland had left a strong ferment among 
the people. The large numbers of troops quartered in Finland were thoroughly 
composed of Russians, and the so-called Finnish corps which was routed in the 
Masurian battles was composed of these troops. G. 
Rome and the Great Powers of Europe. Pope Benedict XV, who now holds 
the Petrine Throne in Rome, has sought since his accession to the throne to exert 
his influence with the belligerent powers, most recently by his request to the 
contending rulers that an armistice be brought about over Christmas - a pious wish 
which unfortunately did not come to pass. But this will not prevent him from making 
further efforts to gain the ear of the Great Powers. He seems to be carried by the 
consciousness that one needs him. It seems that the powers involved in the war 
have also turned their eyes towards Rome in the expectation that the Pope will in 
the end play an important role in the council of nations, and that for the twofold 
purpose: firstly, to bring about peace, and secondly, to gain as great an advantage 
as possible for the Roman hierarchy. A recent act of England has brought the Pope 
into the foreground of interest. Namely, the English government has seconded Sir 
Henry Howard to Rome as England's extraordinary envoy to represent England's 
interests at the Vatican. For 400 years England had had no representative at the 
Papal Court, and the deputation of an extraordinary envoy at this time therefore 
caused no little consternation. At the time of the Reformation the policy of England 
towards Rome was decided, and the country had not been represented at the 
Vatican for the four centuries which had elapsed. Though the English Press Bureau 
disapproves of a review of Sir Henry Howard's mission, yet several of the English 
papers have spoken out against it. The London Globe, in particular, lodges a protest 
that the press should be muzzled on so important a matter. "The policy of 400 
years," says that paper, "cannot be so easily reversed, even under the pressure of 
a great war, and when so fatal and far-reaching a decision is taken, only the gravest 
reasons should forbid its discussion by the press." Apparently, on the part of 
England, the influence of Germany and Austria at the Vatican is feared, quite 
especially in view of the fact that the Vatican is most certainly anti-Russian, and 
therefore this power of the Germans and Austrians in Rome must be decidedly 
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Resistance to be made. The English Protestant Alliance does not seem to share this 
view, and has accordingly already lodged a protest with the Government against this 
reversal of English policy. But now what is the attitude of France to this movement? 
France also has no representation at the Vatican, but this war may bring the apostate 
daughter back into the bosom of the Church. An eminent personage, M. Hanotaux, 
discusses this matter in the Parisian, and advises his government to re-establish ties 
with the Roman hierarchy, as only advantage can accrue to it. Since the outbreak of 
the war, the French government has also granted the Roman Church favors which 
were scarcely thought of six months ago. Thus the Courier de Geneve, under the 
headline "Renaissance en France," writes that the gates of France are now opening 
to those exiled for religious reasons. According to the report of the Bishop of Meaux, 
60,000 monks and nuns have already returned. It is a sign of the times that the 
Archbishop of Mechelen, Cardinal Mercier, was officially welcomed on his passage 
to France by a representative of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and at Havre by the 
Prefect and the Admiral. President Poincaré was represented at the funeral of Pope 
Pius by an officer of his bodyguard, and Benedict XV also officially announced his 
accession to the throne to the President of the Republic. In the Vatican, then, 
diplomatic relations between the Papal See and the Republic are expected to be 
resumed soon. (Evangelical magazine.) 

Catholicism, Protestantism, and Unbelief in Belgium. As in France, so in 
Belgium, one part of the people is devoted to a bigoted, fanatical Catholicism; the 
other half is sunk in the most crass materialism and atheism. The present majority is 
in the camp of clericalism, whose ranks, just as in France, are strengthened by 
numerous members of the educated and propertied classes who are personally quite 
devoid of religion and faith, who fear the revolution, and who therefore want to 
"preserve for the people the religion" which they themselves no longer share. Thus, 
for instance, the schools in Belgium are pretty much in clerical hands; indeed, they 
have there the most simple system, that the private schools conducted by religious 
orders must quite simply be maintained out of public funds, without the educational 
administration having the least say in these schools. Truly the papal school ideal! 
Belgium suffers no less from a cloistering which increases from year to year. Last 
year Louis Bessart dedicated a work to it: "L'industrie et le Commerce des 
Congregations en Belgique" ("The Industry and Commerce of the Belgian 
Monasteries"). In it he enumerates the following branches of business carried on by 
Belgian convents: Corset, carpet and mat factories, workshops for glove, linen and 
lace making, shoemakers and laundries, breweries, distilleries, dairies, chocolate 
factories, inns, tourist lodges, printers and carpenters. Some of these businesses 
might be meant and operated as missionary institutions; but Bessart proves that in 
these enterprises children are taken in from the tenderest age and used as cheap 
and docile laborers; consequently, the children of the children of the children of the 
children of the children of the children of the children of the children of the children of 
the children of the children of the children of the children of the children of the children 
of the children of the children of the children of the children of the children of the 
children. 
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These monasteries are out of all competition with the bourgeoisie, and are doing a 
splendid business. Exactly the same complaints were made in France some years 
ago, of course before the expulsion of the orders, which was not least caused by 
this. Of the fanaticism cultivated in Belgium, the "Chronicle of the Christian World" 
(1914, 34) gives as a sample a few pieces from a prayer recited by the children in 
various convent schools: "HErr, deliver us from the anticlericals! Jesus Christ, 
deliver us from the Geuses [Protestants]! JEsus Christ, deliver us from the liberals! 
Jesus Christ, deliver us from the socialists! HErr, deliver us from the people who live 
like the unreasonable cattle and die like the animals! LORD, deliver us from 
seditionists and subversives, from murderers and arsonists!" On the other hand, this 
Catholic fanaticism is matched by no less spiteful activity on the part of the fanatics 
of unbelief. That Belgium is, and has always been, a lair of anarchism is well known. 
No less well known is the moral degradation which prevails in the Belgian cities. The 
unpleasant picture is completed by the drunkenness which, especially in the 
enormous Induftriebe districts, exceeds all comprehension, and which has only 
recently been counteracted by the Catholic Church, and with very little success. - 
The Protestant population of the country may be estimated at somewhat over 
35,000. Among them, the "Societé Evangelique," a free church organized entirely 
independently of the state, and consisting mostly of converts and their children, is 
actively engaged. Its constitution has as its supreme authority the Synod, which 
meets once a year and to which each parish delegates a clergyman and a layman. 
Thanks to its aggressive activity, this church has grown to about 10,000 members 
in a relatively short time. It has two day schools and a number of well conducted 
Sunday schools. Then, since 1839, there has been the Union des Eglises 
Evangeliques Protestantes de la Belgique, whose members are composed of 
French, Dutch, and German congregations. The Union has large congregations in 
Liége, Verviers, Seraing, Brussels, Antwerp, Ghent, La Bouverie, Dour, Paturages, 
Jolimont and Tournay. Each parish elects its own "consistory". The Union maintains 
preaching places and day schools and provides religious instruction for children. Its 
total membership is estimated at 20,000 to 25,000. A third group is formed by some 
Protestant congregations in the larger cities, such as the Dutch Reformed 
congregation in Brussels and the Lutheran-Swedish congregation in Antwerp. There 
are also Anglican congregations in Brussels, Antwerp, Bruges and Ostend, also a 
Presbyterian congregation in Antwerp. The Protestant congregations of Belgium 
have to some extent been hard hit by the war. In Jemappes and Quaregnon in the 
Borinage, where the enemies clashed, many houses have been destroyed by fire, 
including the house of the Rev. Gautier. At Charleroi, of a whole quarter, only the 
Protestant church and the rectory remained; at Hornu, on the contrary, the 
Protestant house of worship was completely destroyed by a shell. It may be 
regarded as a particularly kind guidance of God that no pastor or Bible colporteur 
lost his life. In the province 
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Liége suffered no damage to any church, so that services could be held regularly. 
The province of Namur and especially the city were badly affected. The Protestant 
church, however, remained intact, and Pastor Andry, who miraculously escaped 
death, was able to hold services regularly. Since the beginning of the war the 
evangelical papers "The Belgian Protestant" and "The Belgian Messenger", ceased 
publication. G. 
"What has the Mohammedan mission to expect?" asks the "Saxon Church 
and School Gazette." "Is not the World War a fatal prank for them?" The "Schulblatt" 
would answer this question in the negative. "That Germany, in the hour of decision, 
remained loyal to her confederate and condemned without fear the butchery of 
regicide, this will make a deep impression on the Moslem world, precisely because 
Moslem history is so badly stained with disdainful treachery, the butchery dagger 
has played its infamous part. These sympathies, which came out even in the first 
days of the war, might almost be called a missionary success. For cklle missions in 
the Orient since the war had been full of bitter complaints that the war, with its 
unheard-of atrocities, had withdrawn from them the sympathies of the Moslem world. 
We Mohammedan missionaries rejoice with all our hearts if this war should bring 
about a real rapprochement of the Islamic world with our fatherland; for we have 
always been the most faithful friends of the Islamic world. For to whom | bring the 
Gospel, | do the greatest service of friendship that any man can do to another." The 
same subject is also treated in other church papers of Germany, and not always 
under a similar optimistic assessment. In the "Evangelical Truth" anxious concerns 
about the future of work among the followers of Islam were recently expressed. 
"What would happen," it was then asked, "if the struggle of Islam against England 
assumed political forms? Then we would be on the same side with Islam through the 
peculiar constellation of the world war and the march of its parties. To that side 
England would then have pushed us. Then it would have brought us into a grave 
internal conflict, which we evangelical Christians must not take lightly. For politically, 
of course, such help as that of Mohammedanism can only be welcome to us in this 
war. If England mobilizes the wide world against us, then in this war we welcome 
everything that leads to the weakening of the enemy. After all, we must and cannot 
do otherwise; England has willed it so. But religiously this state of affairs causes us 
pain. For now, under certain circumstances, we stand with Islam against the greatest 
European missionary power. As Christians, we must view it with the greatest 
concern if this war opens up new paths for Mohammedanism in Asia and Africa. 
Only one thing can ease our hearts in this situation: we did not create this state of 
affairs; we were forced into it. But the one who forced us into it is also responsible 
for it. He will also bear the responsibility for all the ruins on the mission field after the 
war." Above all, the missionaries, including English missionaries, fear that the 
natives will be drawn into the maelstrom of war. "Spare Africa at least!" cries 
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E. D. Morel in the African Mail, a South African paper, stated. "In the most dignified 
manner Europe has displayed her profession to 'civilize' Africa by turning the edifice 
laboriously erected all there by struggles and toil of the last quarter of a century into a 
vast chaos of nefariousness. We bring our so-called Christianity to the African 
heathen, we try to stem the spread of Islam, and we show ourselves more barbarous, 
more blind, more hard-hearted than the most backward peoples of Africa whom we 
set out to rule. But the rulers of Europe can fall to still lower depths once they are at 
work. They can unleash their African troops against each other on the soil of tropical 
Africa, and redouble in Africa the horrors they are preparing for their subjects in 
Europe. Do they really wish to proceed to this extreme degree of degeneracy, or to 
stop short of it?" In defense of Germany, the "Wartburg" remarks on this (though not 
in the best of moods): "It was not we who broke the Congo Act and transferred the 
war to the colonies; it was not we who let Indians, Turkos, Senegalese loose against 
Europeans on the battlefields of France. Let Mr. Morel, then, address his admonitions 
to England and France! And if he is so tenderly concerned for the blacks, a word of 
indignation against the dragging of African abominations into Europe would have been 
even more appropriate. But he does not seem to have thought of that at all. " G. 

All the areas of the Leipzig Mission in Africa and Asia are exposed to the 
dangers of war. The oldest of these is in southern Hindostan. According to the report 
just published by the Leipzig Missionary Society, the congregations there number 
22,033 souls. According to the latest news, the leader of the work in India, Provost 
Meyner, has received from the English governor the promise of all help as far as the 
strict military laws permit. Thus the missionary Wagner, who was taken as a prisoner 
of war to the interior of Ceylon, has been released since the end of August last year. 
This is welcomed all the more gratefully, as these missionaries can only be supported 
in a limited way from their homeland. Due to the emigration of the Tamil Christians, 
congregations with 1224 souls have been established in Rangoon and Penang. 
Among them is a missionary in activity. Thus the work in India is not entirely at rest. - 
Since the outbreak of the war there has been no news of the East African fields. In 
British East Africa a United Native Church is being sought; the small group of 
Lutheran Wakamba will not be able to hold its own against it. It is quite different in 
German East Africa. There the heathens are coming in droves, so that they are 
causing continual extensions of the meeting houses. 9500 natives, many of them still 
pagans, attend the services on average every Sunday, which are held in 13 main 
stations and in 70 school chapels in the outlying villages. There are 8643 boys and 
girls in the schools, the majority of them pagans. What might these young Christians 
think and say, if they were to witness the Christian Englishmen overrunning the 
Christian Germans with bloody warfare as the rapacious Masai once did them? And if 
now even the messengers of Christianity have to defend themselves against the 
enemies of their fatherland? But how will the confessors of Islam, who since then have 
been a ge- 
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was a dangerous obstacle to the mission? The call to "holy war" could create a 
confusion that would be hard to untangle. G. 

The progress of Buddhist propaganda in Germany was recently reported 
in the "Theologische Zeitblatter" (Strasbourg). "Today," we read, "Buddhist 
propaganda is taking place in Germany through Buddhist associations. In Délau, 
near Halle, there is a villa in front of which stands a small structure, similar to the 
little saints' huts that one sees in Catholic areas along roads at crossroads, etc. In 
this little saint's hut, there is a small statue of a saint. In this little house there is not 
a catholic picture of a saint, but a Buddha statue enthroned in a niche. The owner of 
this villa is Dr. Wolfg. Bohn, chairman of the Bund fiir buddhistisches Leben and 
librarian of the Deutsche Pali-Gesellschaft. These two closely connected 
associations are at present carrying on a lively propaganda of Buddhist ideas in 
Germany. They have divided the work among themselves in such a way that the 
German Pali Society, founded in Breslau in 1909, seeks more theoretically to 
promote and disseminate knowledge of Pali literature (that is, the sources of 
Southern Buddhism written in Pali, a Sanskrit dialect) and understanding of the 
system of Pali Buddhism, and the Bund fiir buddhistisches Leben gathers those who 
are willing to lead their lives according to Buddhist ideas. These people want to bring 
about the religious regeneration or renewal of the West. They assert that there is no 
‘remote intention to attack or fight any religious society’. With this principle, of course, 
it wants to agree badly when in a German pamphlet the Christians were called the 
barbarians and heathens of the West, sunk in the deepest abyss of religious 
ignorance, or Christianity, which, after all, wants to deal mainly with publicans and 
sinners, is gladly left to its heathen mission as -international rag-picking work'!" From 
a book by Paul Gennrich on the activities of Buddhist associations in Germany, the 
following demand is then made of Christian theology for a revision of doctrine in favor 
of the Buddhist doctrine of the transmigration of souls: "It is undoubted to me that 
Protestant theology will have to flesh out more carefully the eschatological part of 
the Christian doctrine of faith, and will have to insert into it a doctrine corresponding 
to the Catholic doctrine of Purgatory, purified from all superstitious, sensual, and 
legal-merit thoughts!" G. 

The death of Dr. August Weidmann, the famous biologist, is reported from 
Freiburg. Weismann has done special research in the field of heredity and is best 
known as the originator of the theorem that acquired traits are not inherited. 
Weismann's theory that germplasm is inherited unchanged from one generation to 
the next has removed the foundation of the Darwinian theory of evolution, which is 
based precisely on the heritability of traits acquired by living beings. Biological 
science, at least in Europe, has wholeheartedly embraced Weismann's proposition. 
To the general public Weismann's researches have been made accessible in a 
series of essays published also in English by the Clarendon Press, Oxford (Essays 
upon Heredity and Kindred Biological Problems; two volumes, $2.00 and $1.30). 

G. 
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Doctrinal position of the Forenede Kirke and the Haugesynode. 


With regard to the Unification Theses of 1912 (Madisoner Satze, "Opgjér"), the 
expression was used that in these theses the three Norwegian synods involved in the 
work of union had found a basis for unification. This is correct in so far as it is only 
meant to say that on the basis of these theses the Forenede Kirke, the Norwegian 
Synod, and the Haugesynod 1) declared by synodal resolution, and partly also by vote 
in the congregations, that the difference in the article of election by grace and 
conversion had been cleared up. But that these sentences were in fact, the 


1) There are currently five Norwegian Lutheran bodies in the United States. Among these, 
the largest is the Forenede Kirke (United Church) with about 600 pastors, 1600 congregations, 
and 170,000 communicant members. The Forenede Kirke was founded in 1890 from elements 
that had emanated from the Norwegian Synod in the Grace Election controversy, the so-called 
anti-Missourian brotherhood, which united with several smaller bodies to form a synod (hence 
"Forenede Kirke"). The Norwegian Synod consists of about 1000 congregations with about 400 
pastors and 96,000 communicant members. The Haugesynod (169 pastors, 364 congregations, 
40,000 communicant members) bears the name of Hans Nielsen Hange, who played an important 
role as a lay preacher in a revival period in Norway about a hundred years ago. His successors 
founded the so-called Haugesynode in the forties of the last century. A number of pastors and 
congregations left the Forenede Kirke in 1897 to form the "Free Church" (Frikirke). The Frikirke 
currently consists of 172 pastors, 371 congregations and 23,000 confirmed members. There is 
also a small body, Eielsenssynode, or the Ellingians, numbering about 1100 confirmed persons, 
which prides itself on having preserved the spirit of Haug's piety in its purest form. In an official 
letter to the Forenede Kirke of 1913, it is pointed out with all seriousness that they are probably 
mostly called Ellingians, but that their official name is: The Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
America! 
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that is, according to their content, represent a doctrine of election and conversion on 
which there would have been agreement, is, quite apart from the difference which 
has come to light within the Norwegian Synod in the judgment of these propositions, 
in contradiction with the wording of the document. Not one doctrine, but two doctrines 
of election by grace and conversion have found expression in these theses, and that 
in three series of statements. The first series we have in mind is propositions 5 and 
6, the rejection of synergism and Calvinism, on scriptural grounds. With regard to 
propositions 5 and 6, it is well for the Norwegian Synod, but not for the opposing 
party, to say: we have not changed our position. The second line of thought finds 
expression in the words: ‘acknowledge without reservation’ (in reference to the 
second form of doctrine) and: 'man's sense of responsibility towards the acceptance 
or rejection of grace’. With these sentences probably the Forenede Kirke and the 
Haugesynode can be satisfied according to their other doctrinal position, but not the 
Norwegian Synod. A third series of statements is found in propositions 1, 2, and 3, 
and again at the close of the "Borschlag," under which both parties can find their 
doctrine, namely, by being satisfied with the statement that the doctrine of the 
Formula of Concord is recognized on both sides as an adequate exposition of the 
doctrine of Scripture. A document has been created in which both parties can 
emphasize certain sentences and say: This is how we teach, this is how we have 
always taught. 

One wonders: How was that possible? How could one hope to satisfy all 
interests involved, including people who care about the truth, through such a series 
of theses? One might have expected, for instance, an exposition of the doctrine of 
election, which in all points coincides with the teaching of Scripture, and rejects every 
error (also the doctrine of refraining from wilful resistance by virtue of natural or 
endowed powers before conversion), or, if the Norwegian Synod had abandoned its 
former position, a document which unambiguously advocates the opposition to the 
doctrine of Scripture, or even a formula which, bypassing the differences, would 
contain a general statement of the disputed doctrines, under which each party could 
think of its own. The latter would have been a unionist solution of the difference on 
the old pattern. Instead of all this, something new has happened here. Two sets of 
statements on election and conversion have been placed side by side, and then, by 
reference to the Formula of Concord, a bridge has been supplied between the two, 
on which a deeply touched brotherly hand is extended. 

By taking a closer look at the doctrinal position of the Forenede Kirke and that 
of the Haugesynode in the following, we shall refer to the origin of this strange 
document as well as to other 
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difficulties that stand in the way of a union on the ground of truth are thrown some 
light. This is done not only for the purpose of placing this trade in its proper historical 
light by the use of less accessible sources, but also to furnish evidence that it is not 
at all necessary, as has been the habit of late in Ohio and lowash papers, to allege 
for the division within the Norwegian Synod Missourian back-stabbing of the work of 
union, but that something quite different should be recognized in the growth of the 
minority party, namely, a growth in the understanding of the historical basis of the 
Madison document and of the adversary position in general. At any rate, the rejection 
of a union on the basis of these theses on the part of those who do not wish to 
compromise with error will be the more understandable when it is once recognized 
that not only had a basis of union, such as is now before us in the character of the 
"Opgjdr" already sketched, become a demand in the indifferentist camp years ago, 
but that not only the whole layout of the document, not only had the entire layout of 
the document, in part down to individual phrases, with continued emphasis on the 
opposition to Missouri, been submitted as a model to a future Unification Committee 
in the synodal organs of the Forenede Kirke, but also that one had already made 
known quite unequivocally in advance one's interpretation of these sentences later 
incorporated in the "Opgjér", also one's view of the reference to the doctrine of the 
Formula of Concord as it is present in these theses. 


The doctrinal position of Forenede Kirke is synergistic in the article of Grace 
Election and Conversion. Synergism was the basis of the separation of 1887 which 
led to the founding of Forenede Kirke. It is not necessary here to go into detail about 
the course of the grace election doctrinal controversy in its earlier stages. However, 
the fact that the Forenede Kirke continued to teach about conversion synergistically 
even after 1900 and shortly before the adoption of the Madison Theses in 1912 is 
one of the phenomena that are of interest with regard to the origin of the Theses and 
contribute to the understanding of them. 

In 1911, the synodal organ "Lutheraneren" contained the following statement 
on the doctrine of election on page 516 f.: "In order for the possibility of beatification 
to become a reality, that is, for the individual to be converted and become blessed, 
the condition is required on the part of man that he does not resist the Holy Spirit, 
but accepts the grace offered in Christ and allows himself to be reconciled with God. 
. .. God has decreed by grace to deny blessedness by grace to those who fulfill this 
condition. . . . By 
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The election of grace therefore refers to God's eternal, conditional decree to give 
eternal life to all those who accept grace in Christ with a true, living faith and remain 
in it until the end. But since the condition mentioned is not fulfilled by all men, that is, 
since not all accept the grace purchased and offered to all, not all will share in it. . . 
Reprobation is God's eternal conditional resolution to leave in eternal unhappiness 
all those who do not appropriate grace in Christ in a true, living faith, but reject it with 
hardening unbelief." Thus it is clearly taught that election has regard to faith as a 
condition which man has performed in order to obtain life and blessedness. That 
God offers him salvation "by grace," and accepts "by grace" those who have fulfilled 
this condition, is not a weakening of the synergism, for it is clear that the expression 
"py grace" has been emptied of its content by the interpolated "condition." 

In the same volume of "Lutheraneren", on page 1105, in an essay by Prof. L. 
A. VigneB, 2) the following can be read: "The calling has an inevitable effect for 
everyone whom it concerns. For the aim of preparatory grace is to free the sinner's 
will from the necessity of resisting. . . . God's Spirit is alone efficacious in placing the 
germ of faith in the substance of the soul. Now the Spirit of God seeks to gain 
knowledge, acceptance, and entrance for the new life in and in the conscious life of 
man's soul. . . . Now the soul stands at the point of choice. This choice consists in 
the soul's determining with its conscious will whether it wishes to retain and develop 
in the conscious life of thought, feeling and action the life which God's Spirit has 
already created in the unconscious substance of the soul, or to reject it. Now it is left 
to man's own free self-determination to decide whether he will walk in the way of life 
or death. . . . If man now determines for grace, the continued development of the 
new life by daily progress in sanctification follows." Prof. Vignetz goes on to say that 
by this doctrine the anti-Misfourians gave expression to the thought that man had, 
after all, "a personal responsibility towards his own blessedness." "Therefore (!!) they 
fought for a form of doctrine which also ascribes to man his share in the work of 
securing eternal blessedness for himself." From this it is already partly explained 
how the Forenede Kirke was able to support the Madison Theses in spite of the 
"condemnation of synergism in every 


2) President of St. Olaf College since 1914. 
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Form" could agree. The expression "sense of responsibility to the acceptance and 
rejection of grace" in Thesis 4 is here recognized by Prof. VigneB as a formula under 
which the antimifsourians were accustomed to present their doctrine. Hence the 
struggle for the second form of doctrine of which the quotation speaks. This second 
form of doctrine is "unqualifiedly recognized" in the "Opgjér." With regard to these 
turns of phrase, the Forenede Kirke, for its part, can rightly claim that it has not 
changed its doctrinal position by accepting the "Opgjér". 

On March 22, 1911, that is, less than a year before the adoption of the 
Madison Propositions by the committee of the three synods, the old Unification 
Committee of the Forenede Kirke (which was replaced in the summer of that year 
by the new, so-called "Opgjér" committee) published the following propositions in 
"Lutheraneren": "Faith is certainly God's work and gift, but it is a gift which he alone 
gives to those whom he brings to accept it, and a work which he alone does in those 
who do not fight against his grace. . . . When it is said that God has from eternity 
chosen individuals to eternal life, this election of individuals before others is 
explained by the fact that he has foreknown faith in individuals from eternity; in other 
words, God has in the same way allowed himself to be determined by faith to choose 
individuals before others, as in time he allows himself to be determined by faith to 
justify and make individuals fearful before others." "Faith, then, in God's sight, is a 
condition of salvation." "God has allowed Himself to be determined from eternity by 
foreknowing faith in deciding the question of which individuals shall be chosen to 
eternal life." Against the position that God did not allow Himself to be determined by 
anything foreknown in man to choose them before others, it is contended, "After that 
the Scriptures would give us no explanation why God chose some before others." 
From the eight points in the Formula of Concord it is concluded that it is Lutheran 
doctrine that God's "eternal counsel at every stage is conditioned by what He 
foreknew in individuals." 3) These sentences are signed by the committee consisting 
of the president of the Forenede Kirke and the members of the faculty in St. Paul. 

Quite clearly the doctrine of the neutral state at a point before conversion is 
expressed in some sentences of Prof. VigneB' in "Lutherans," 1911, page 1385: 
"The sinner himself at a point in the transition has voluntarily determined to renounce 
the devil and believe in the triune God." We 


3) So it is in this sense that one understands the Forenede Kirke's approval of the 
Formula of Concord in the third paragraph of the "Opgjér"! 
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But they also say that conversion consists in the sinner's turning back, renouncing 
the devil and his works, and turning to God. This, however, is a process which differs 
in nothing, but is absolutely identical with the work in which God converts the sinner. 
It is, however, the will of man that receives a new direction; but this is nothing else 
than that God changes the will of man from an evil to a good one. It is wrong, it is 
synergism, to separate these things as in these quotations, and to speak of God first 
putting the germ of faith into the soul, and man then deciding whether he will now 
use the will for good or for evil. Where the will has the ability to decide for the good, 
man is already converted. On the other hand, Prof. Vigneh teaches: up to the point 
of self-determination, God is the only active agent; but "now the sinner muh intervene 
and cooperate, now he must determine for himself whether he will change his 
conscious life and bring it under the demand of the Holy Spirit." "On this point God 
has laid the responsibility upon the sinner." "God is now waiting for the sinner to step 
up to acertain action." One stands again how one could agree with a document that 
talks about "accountability to acceptance ... of grace" without giving up the error. 

As late as January 1912, barely a month before the Madison "Opgjér" was 
published, Pros. Kildahl in "Skandinaven": "Even when a Missourian uses the second 
doctrinal form, he does not mean that foreknowledge of faith explains why God has 
chosen certain ones before others; he means only that God has predestined to 
eternal blessedness those whom he has chosen to abide in faith." This is a significant 
statement. From it it is evident that in the Forenede Church the second doctrinal form 
is not used in the sense of Gerhard and the older dogmatists in general, but that in 
the consideration of the foreknown faith as the determining element in the election 
the reason is to be recognized why some are blessed before others. Here, then, we 
have indeed the synergistic solution of the mystery. There is something in man which 
God determines to convert and make blessed some before others. Faith does not 
come into consideration according to its content, the merit of Christ, but actually as 
an achievement on the part of man. And this doctrine Kildahl finds in the "Opgjér," 
notwithstanding the anti-synergistic sentences. Where does he find it? Where else 
than in the equality of the second form of doctrine with the first, in the unqualified 
recognition of the intuitu fidei in the first paragraph of the "Opgjér," and in the "sense 
of accountability to the acceptance and rejection of grace." Explicitly stated by Prof. 
Kildahl in "Lutheraneren” of April 30, 1913: "Stub finds 
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Walther's doctrine in the "Opgjér'’; | do not find it in it. The doctrine against which D. 
Schmidt and others have fought all these years is not the doctrine we find in the 
‘Opgjér'." The United Lutheran, the English organ of the Forenede Kirke, declared 
on June 23, 1913, after the synodal session which endorsed the "Opgjér," "Any 
attempt to relegate intuitu fidei to the discard or to the rear will prove abortive, or 
futile." A member of the "Opgjér" committee, P. S. Gundersen, in a letter to 
"Skandinaven" in October 1912, stated that the Unification Theses did not address 
the question of whether there was a cause in man for the sake of which one was 
chosen, or the "category of causes" at all. When D. Stub, at the meeting of the Pacific 
District of the Norwegian Synod in 1912, said in reference to the "Opgjér," "We have 
not changed our position," Father C. K. Solberg of the Forenede Kirke supplied the 
comment, "With the same right we can say: we have not changed our position 
either." The same statement was made by Gundersen before the Chicago-Madison 
Special Conference in 1913. 

Those who know the Madison document know that this is not so. The 
antitheses against synergism are so determined that no Forenede Kirke man who 
signs them can still claim that he has not changed his position as a member of the 
Forenede Kirke. It is quite evident that the "Opgjor", in its third paragraph, intends to 
peel out precisely the interpretation of intuitu fidei which is enunciated in the 
quotations attracted. Quite unequivocally the propositions against synergism reject 
every cause of salvation in man. So the last quotations can only mean this much: 
We hold fast to our version in spite of the Missourian phrases in the "Opgjér". This 
also explains the position of D. F. A. Schmidt's position. He solemnly protested 
against the adoption of the "Opgjér" by the Forenede Kirke in 1912. (See L. u. W. 
1914, p. 325 ff.) In his book, which has since appeared, he puts forward with 
unbroken sharpness the doctrine that conversion is not possible without a "certain, 
free, passive co-operation" on the part of the person to be converted, and that the 
reason why some are converted and saved before others is to be sought in their 
better conduct toward the Gospel. 

So it begs the question, how is it possible that a synod whose leaders teach 
synergistically of election and conversion adopted a document like the Madison 
Theses? This brings us to another characteristic of the Forenede Kirke, namely, the 
indifferentist spirit that has come to rule in it. 

The indifferentism of the Forenede Kirke lies at the basis of the unification 
efforts which started from this community and which found their preliminary 
conclusion in the Madison Theses. This indifferentism can be seen above all in the 
conception of doctrinal differences in general, which can be found in 
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The following excerpts illustrate how the differences between the Norwegian Synod 
and the Forenede Kirke have been judged from the beginning. We leave a few 
excerpts below to illustrate how the differences that existed between the Norwegian 
Synod and the Forenede Kirke from the beginning have been judged. 

The program for the resumption of negotiations on the part of the various 
church bodies was set forth in an editorial in the United Lutheran in early 1911, as 
follows: "Great numbers of our church-people are becoming weary of disunion and 
disharmony. They see the waste, financial and otherwise, in the unnecessary 
rivalry between the church-bodies. They have suffered the loss of friendship 
broken through the controversies; of congregations disrupted; of neighborhoods 
rent into factions; of party spirit embellished with euphemistic terms; of spiritual 
wounds and bruises received by those who should be brothers in the Lord." . . . 
This paper has small sympathy for stand-patters on either side" (man beapte bag 
"on either side"), "who either in a disgusting spirit of cocksureness insist upon the 
unconditional acceptance of their diagrammatic and metaphysical exegesis by the 
opposing church-body, or stand aloof from union efforts in a spirit of spiritual 
pride and Phariseeism, wrapping themselves in the imaginary robe of their own 
spiritual superiority, the holier-than-thou toga, which, like the invisible garments 
of the old-time king of Spain, deceives no one but themselves, or who demand that 
their opposing controversialists come in meekness and on bended knee kow-tow 
and confess, We have sinned; please forgive us, and be good to us. Rather let 
bygones be bygones, and turn over a new leaf. Let the dead past bury its dead." 
Soon after, also in an editorial, it was said, ""The new generation shows no 
disposition to immerse itself in the doctrinal differences which for decades have 
agitated the minds of the fathers."" The mood that had come to dominate within the 
Forenede Kirke in recent years could not be more sharply characterized. 

And these are not only manifestations of a radical indifferentist wing of the 
Forenede Kirke, it is not a Union-at-any-price party that is speaking here, but the 
position of the Forenede Kirke as a whole is expressed. All the debates that have 
taken place in "Lutheraneren" and in the United Lutheran on the Union matter in 
the three years before the adoption of the "Opgjér" are in this tone. Weenaas wrote 
in "Lutheraneren" in 1910: "The fundamental error of the Missouri tendency has 
always been this, that unity of the church requires unity on every single point of 
doctrine, small or great, essential or less essential, a demand which reduces itself 
to the fact that all Missouri doctrines must be united. 
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and the Missourian theology and school of thought. . .. What interest has the church 
people in the speculations and theological propositions about conversion, election 
by grace, etc.?" The author of the article also points out that the congregations of 
the various synods have come considerably closer to unification through communal 
events. "Lutheraneren" editorially emphasized on August 11, 1909, that unity on all 
points could never be achieved on the part of all concerned. If that were the goal, 
the attempts at unification were a waste of time. Another time it says: "Humility is the 
main thing"; the negotiations between the synods had already proved that "there is 
no doctrinal difference between the synods which should prevent the fusion of them". 
In 1911 an article in "Lutheraneren" stated (pp. 1320 ff.) that the dispute was over 
questions "on which a Lutheran Christian need take no definite position at all." The 
saying is quoted which has always been misused in the interest of indifferentism, 
namely, that even the great apostle says that "our knowledge is piecemeal." 
According to the character and disposition of the individual, the light of divine truth 
appears in different colors and with different intensity. Ignorant pettifoggers parroted 
what they heard from their teachers; but just such people had to be borne, they were 
to be found in all the synods concerned. "The different views found within the 
framework of the truth of the catechism complement, explain, and embellish each 
other; but all these differences unite into a harmonious whole in JEsu Christo." One 
should only, it says, mutually renounce synergism and cryptocalvinism. In this way, 
"the sense of honor of both parties is satisfied; the one can take credit for having 
opposed the doctrine of the Missourians, the other party for never having paid 
homage to cryptocalvinist views at the close of the nineteenth century ... . No one 
would be victorious, no one would be defeated, no one would be exalted, no one 
would be humiliated, no one would have to ask forgiveness from the other for 
mistakes made. The whole doctrinal controversy would be regarded more or less as 
a misunderstanding; for both would have worn blue spectacles, and each would 
therefore have looked blue to the other." This same claim was expressed in the 
United Lutheran (1911, p. 72) in an editorial. It says: "An unequivocal rejection of 
synergism on the one hand, and of Calvinism on the other; an unequivocal 
ascription of glory and honor to God alone for grace in Christ that turns to 
righteousness, and gives him life and salvation . . ., - these and other plain truths 
connected with the doctrines of predestination, conversion, and the Word of God 
should clear away much misunderstanding, 
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and help us to agree... . . Let us confess our sins one to another, forgiving one 
another."* ) 

It is precisely this idea that was carried out in the Madison Theses. There it is 
affirmed that the synods are united in doctrine, and that therefore there is no need 
for special sentences on the disputed doctrinal points; one need only renounce 
synergism and Calvinism. The very formulation of the first two theses had also been 
suggested in a "Lutheran" article two years before the Madison meeting of the 
committee. It says there (1910, p. 881): "If the Forenede Kirke recognizes the first 
form of doctrine in the election of grace, and the Norwegian Synod recognizes the 
second form of doctrine, and both parties admit that this is one of the most difficult 
articles of faith, why could it not be declared without reservation that no new 
propositions on the election of grace are needed?" 

In the last mentioned article, as often in "Lutherans", the sentence from John 
17: "that they may be one" is used as proof that an external union of the synods is a 
matter of conscience. He who opposes the union, even on the above-mentioned 
basis, acts against the will of the Lord of the Church. The fact that the synods are 
separated is due to "ignorance, tyranny, inflexibility, and carnal defiance" (Luth. 1911, 
p. 1283). It was a sin, he said, that the churches were thus kept apart. "There is 
indeed a sinful unionism, but neither is it innocent who stiffens himself to a narrow- 
minded exclusivism." Again, the "we understand piecemeal, we proclaim piecemeal" 
is cited. The Union movement had already produced a good result: "The people of 
the Church know that we are united in all essentials." He said that one should now 
"force the issue to be settled" by bringing it to the congregations for negotiation. "Our 
people are tired of arguing." "Lutheranism" describes as a "spirit of complacency" the 
position of the Missourian tendency that "no concessions are to be made; the 
opponent is to yield." A little later an article (Lutheraneren 1911, p. 1222) states: A 
"surge of union has piled up and is pouring over our congregations . . . . God's people, 
pastors, teachers, and congregation members, sense a spiritual and ecclesiastical 
revival, want to be rid of this petty bickering and mind-numbing cantankerousness." 
"We must work for union because it is a sin to stand apart." The union of synods into 
one body "is a gee- 


4) The latter has been elaborated in the Articles of Association of 1914 (see L. u. W. 1914, 
231). 
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Question of knowledge". The article concludes with a reference to John 17. Another 
submission expresses the thought: "I think it would be best if we left the choice of 
grace to God and came together in brotherly love. Another, dated May 17, 1911, 
emphasizes that all that is necessary for unity is "agreement with the confession of 
our Norwegian Church," the Augsburg Confession, "and 'Barnelardom," that is, the 
Catechism. To demand more than this, and to demand assent to the "interpretations 
which go under the name of series of theses, confessions, etc.," is "to demand too 
much, and to expose the peace of the church to constant danger. . . . The same 
unanimity now exists between our church bodies as was recognized as sufficient in 
the church of Norway by our fathers. What was sufficient for them should be 
sufficient for us. Complete unanimity in the doctrine of election by grace has not 
been reached, but neither, in our opinion, is it necessary." This letter was signed by 
a pastoral conference of the Forenede Kirke, including a member of the later 
"Opgjor" committee. 

Also editorially, "Lutherans" elaborated that people did not need to stand apart 
until they agreed on all pieces of doctrine. "God's Word does not say to such, 'Come 
out from one another,’ but: 'Let every man be sure in his own mind,’ Rom. 14:5." 
(With this notice to Christians who had not yet come to the right knowledge about 
the middle things, one operated to suppress the gap between a doctrine that gives 
glory to God alone and a doctrine that admits man's participation in his conversion, 
and to present the difference as not separating the church). Of course, the sentence 
that we all "only know in bits and pieces" is not missing here either. Thus already in 
1910, in an article sent in by "Lutheraneren", the difference is quite correctly defined 
to the effect that the Forenede Kirke teaches that man, and indeed every man, has 
the power to choose when he hears God's Word. But then it goes on to say, "Let us 
cease all petty bickering and reach out to one another for brotherly union in the 
Lutheran church and confession." Here again follows a reference to John 17: "that 
they may be one," with the interpretation that this prayer would be fulfilled by uniting 
the synods into one body. When the "Opgjér" was finally adopted, an editorial in 
"Lutheraneren" of December 12, 1912, stated: "A new generation has grown up in 
both synods which has no definite or conscious stand to fight for, and which finds in 
the 'Opgjér' sufficient proof that there is unanimity on the points which have been 
argued." It is to this younger element that praise is given in the article in question for 
having made so much progress in the way of unification. 
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But it is stated that the Forenede Kirke may well find its traditional position in the 
Madison Theses. The words are: "There are people in our midst who have 
participated in the dispute from the beginning, and who are firmly convinced that they 
have not changed their position. Both parties are convinced that they can stand 
together on the 'Opgjér' as on a document of unification covering all the points in 
dispute. 5) We have reached unity. For this we thank God, and with this we are 
satisfied." (Conclusion follows.) G. 


Pius X. 


(Conclusion instead of continuation.) 


In Germany, if a drunken student jostles a night watchman who is urging him 
to be quiet, or breaks the glass of a street lamp, and a policeman comes along, it 
may happen, if he can identify himself as a student by his identification card, that he 
is not taken to the police station, but is reported to the university court and punished 
by it with the penitentiary; hardly more mildly than the police court would consider 
him. This "inequality before the law" is conventional; the "right" takes no offence at 
the student being judged according to the leges academicae in such petty cases, any 
more than at the soldier being tried according to the military penal code. Nor at the 
fact that certain corporations, such as physicians, have among themselves certain 
leges, according to which acts which the State does not bring before its forum entail 
agreed penalties and fines. All this, on the contrary, sanctions and legalizes the 
authorities by allowing these organizations and their special leges to continue in statu 
quo, notwithstanding the legal principle of "equal rights for all." If, however, it ever 
occurred to a university court to sentence a student who had killed a night watchman 
while drunk, or one who was guilty of brazen burglary and theft, to only three months' 
imprisonment and then to relegate him, it would soon find that there was still 
someone else to receive the delinquent at the prison door in order to talk to him 
further. And if, on account of some gross misdeed, the soldier was thrust out of the 
soldiery, the doctor out of the college of physicians, that is not the end of the matter. 
The "equal right for all" reaches out to them and executes on them the legally 
competent punishment. And everyone finds this only right and just. 

But what about the Roman clergy in this respect? O yes, they also have their 
special punishments and ecclesiastical penalties. 


5) Should be "lets stand next to each other"! 
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The secular clergy has them, and so do the monasteries. But in this the Roman 
cleric of the faith lives, let it now be enough. The "clergyman" wants to be "spiritually 
judged," and apart from his "spiritual superiors" up to the pope, no man has the right 
to drag him before his forum, no secular man, no secular authority. It does happen 
- unfortunately! - here and there; and as long as one cannot change it, "tolerari 
posse"; one lives in ecclesia pressa; but it is not really right. It was an encroachment 
of the secular power on the ecclesiastical, if a "clergyman" had to be interrogated 
and tried before the civil authorities because of a paternity suit or because of 
embezzlement of legacies ad pios usus or similar charges. 

This medieval view of the jus canonicum is also somewhat evident in the 
decree which, although not issued by Pius X himself, was issued by the Consistorial 
Congregation on August 20, 1910, by his order and with his approval, "on the 
administrative removal of pastors from office and benefices" ("Maxime 
curaemper"). ("MAXIME CURA SEMPER.") 

It is said in this decree that the procedure stated therein does not extend to 
parish priests in civil-criminal proceedings. In § 1 of Canon XXXI the Latin text of 
the decree has the words: "Si parochus in jus rapiatur, ut reus criminis" etc., which 
the German text certainly renders in a deliberately mitigating way with the words: "If 
a pastor is placed in a state of accusation under the accusation of a crime, then, as 
long as the criminal proceedings against him are pending", his removal from the 
benefice cannot take place by administrative means. The outcome of the judicial 
proceedings must first be awaited. This "raxiatur" is too telling. Who is the man being 
robbed of? To whom does he belong? Apparently to the ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 

But the aforementioned decree deserves attention in more ways than one. 

Thus, by administrative means, certain pastors may be removed from office 
and benefice. This administrative amotio ab officio et beneficio curato must be 
distinguished from the arnotio, which occurs vi juris canonici, when the crime exists 
that a scelestus parochus devastates the flock entrusted to him, so that a punitive 
removal, poenalis destitutio, must occur. This is not how the administrative. amotio 
is to be regarded. This has not the character of a punishment of the priest, but of a 
measure for the benefit of the faithful. And for this arnotio the canonical laws were 
hitherto band plane certae perspicuaeque. The Holy Father now wishes to remedy 
this state of affairs. It must now be made clear who is to be considered removable 
and removable in this way. 
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shall apply. And "without loss of time the church shall partake of the benefit of these 
measures"; she shall nulla interjecta mora novae hujus disciplinae beneficio frui. 

Now, what are the grounds that must be present for an amotio 

administrativa? 

Canon | deals with these. They can be well heard in part: "Mental illness from 
which, in the judgment of the experts, a complete cure, free from danger of relapse, 
does not seem possible"; or "if, because of it, the esteem and reputation of the pastor 
with the full, even if he has recovered, has suffered such loss that it must be 
considered harmful to leave him in office." Another reason: "Deafness, blindness, 
and all other mental and bodily infirmities which render the pastor permanently or for 
a long time (per diuturnum tempus) incapable of fulfilling the necessary duties of 
pastoral care, unless suitable relief can be provided for this malady by the 
appointment of a coadjutor or vicar." Quite agree with these two reasons. The insane, 
the blind, the deaf cannot officiate, must have a vicar. But Rome has often given a 
coadjutor to a bishop or archbishop disliked by it, a bishop has often given a 
coadjutor to a parish priest who was merely not persona grata with him, because 
"mental" or "bodily infirmities" were there, so that without such a vicar the office could 
no longer be duly administered. How many quite full-blooded clerics have already 
had the sure scent that such unsolicited help was in store for them, and that they 
would have to regard it as a mercy not to be pressed against the wall even now. 
They had only to prove themselves foolish in the face of the bishop's favourite 
spiritual undertakings. Surely this was an affliction of the soul? - However, the 
reasons given sound good, and we can also assume that in such cases an amotio, 
whether administrative or otherwise, is useful to the congregation. 

It seems quite different to read as a second reason, between those discussed 
(1 and 3): "Inexperience and ignorance, which makes the leader of the parish 
incapable of exercising the sacred office. For everyone immediately says to himself, 
"How was it possible for the bishop to allow such a man to hold office and to give 
him pastoral care and a benefice? It is true that all newcomers to the ministry have 
imperitia, but ignorantia can be kept away and need not be employed. God's word 
wants a bishop or pastor to be doctrinal, to be powerful to admonish with sound 
doctrine and to punish those who contradict it. Ignorant fools do not belong in the 
pastorate. If, however, through whose fault they have come into it, and are not 
amenable to correction, then there is sufficient cause for amotio. 
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Another reason: "Hatred among the people, even if it is unjust and by no 
means general, as long as it only prevents a useful effectiveness of the pastor, and 
it can be foreseen with a prudent eye that this hatred will not soon subside. This 
does not sound unreasonable: on the contrary, when one hears it thus, it may seem 
tolerable. But with St. Nepomuk everything is always quite different. If, through God's 
great mercy, a parish priest has an evangelical streak in him, then “hatred rises 
among the people"; and if it does not rise, then the neighboring Jesuits already know 
how to set the odium plebis in motion; and their "prudent eye," and afterwards also 
that of the bishop inspired by them, foresees without difficulty "that that hatred will 
not soon subside. And then it is time to remove the priest thence; for "his useful 
efficacy is hindered." 

Further, "The loss of good reputation among righteous and serious men, may 
have been occasioned by a dishonorable or suspicious manner of life on the part of 
the priest, or by some other offense, or even by some former grave indebtedness, 
which has been afterwards discovered, and cannot be punished on account of lapse 
of time; or may have been effected by some occurrence and fault of the household 
and relatives with whom the priest lives, if separation from the same does not 
sufficiently protect the good Rus of the priest." To which is added a reason 
immediately following, "A crime which the Ordinary, on prudent reflection, foresees, 
though concealed for the moment, may soon become known to the great annoyance 
of the people." That sounds good. God's word wants the pastor to have a good report 
in the congregation of God and among those who are outside, and also to govern 
his household rightly. So to think of an amotio of those who lack this is certainly in 
order. But then again it is not understandable why one speaks of an administrative 
removal in contrast to a penal removal, and certainly not why afterwards in Canon 
XXVI the Ordinary, that is, the bishop, is prescribed to "take care of the one removed 
from the administrative path to the best of his ability, whether by transfer to another 
parish or by the conferral of some ecclesiastical office or by the assignment of a 
pension, according to the situation of the case and the circumstances. What does 
the practice in the Roman Church show us? There lives in this village a parish priest 
who frequents the inn and likes to carouse, and may well get into quarrels, though it 
does not come to assault. That is an inhonesta vivendi ratio. There lives in a market 
town a priest whose housewife is quite the big talker and can command like a 
sergeant. The parson pockets everything from her. The congregation is suspicious. 
They become suspicious. Doesn't the priest have reason to fear the mouthpiece of 
the woman's room? Otherwise he wouldn't be so quick on the uptake. What he needs 
now... 
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only to be perceived in the parish that the confessions of the women take away more 
of the priest's time than those of the men; and the suspecta vivendi ratio parochi is 
present. The "righteous and earnest men" of the place have in vain plainly and more 
distinctly urged the parson to arrange his domestic service otherwise; it remains the 
same. Proof may not be forthcoming, or it may be difficult. There is now to be 
"administrative intervention." Or, in another case, the bishop is quite certain that one 
of his pastors is threatened with a paternity suit. The Ordinary foresees "prudenti 
judicio" that this "crimen, quamvis actu occultum, mox publicum fieri posse", and 
that "cum magna populi offensione". What to do? Wait until that is done? He would 
rather send the man to Canada and see to it through a friend of his who is an 
ordinarius there that he cannot be found for the time being. Then, when the story 
has fizzled out and been forgotten above other news of the day, there is nothing to 
prevent him from being used again as a priest elsewhere. The world is large and 
consists of several continents. If the bishop only follows the modus procedendi 
prescribed in the decree, the matter will work out "for the benefit of the faithful. 

Another reason for administrative removal from office and benefice: "A 
detrimental administration of temporal goods, which is connected with great 
disadvantage to the church or benefice; as often as this evil cannot be controlled by 
removal from the administration of goods or otherwise, while the pastor otherwise 
administers his spiritual office beneficially." Fortunately, there are also Roman 
pastors to whom the monetary value of every official act, fixed by the ordinariate or 
local usage, does not stand unalterably and indelibly before the soul, but who do not 
easily take anything from quite poor parishioners, and in poor mountainous regions 
practically dispense almost entirely with stipend fees. Besides others, who are not 
practical oeconomi, and do not get out of the leasing of parish lands and meadows 
what their predecessor did. Now the farmer everywhere is quite happy to let the 
custom that saves him money become a right; and so it may well come about that 
today a pastor has an income of only 2,000 marks, where his predecessor took in 
2,400. What does the Ordinary want to do? Yes, if the parish were much, much 
larger, then it would be worthwhile to employ, in addition to the pastor, a separate 
oeconomus, a practical vicar, who could manage to extract from the parish what it 
could give. This is not possible in small parishes. So away with the parochus loci by 
administrative means! His successor will see to it, if the bishop meets the right man, 
that the fees for baptism, proclamation, issuing of dimissories, copulation, burial, 
soul masses and other private masses, public masses, etc. are paid. 
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Intercessions, issuance of the marriage, marriage and death certificates are 
received again, and the facade is lifted up again. [Fees are not to be paid for the 
administration of the Eucharist, the last rites, and usually also for confession. The 
charges for funeral places, pews, etc., do not belong to the fees for the 
consecration]. 

Finally, the Decretum mentions two more causes for the sake of which an 
amotio administrativa is to take place, namely "neglect 
of the "pastoral" duties, in spite of one or other admonition, and in important matters, 
e.g. In the administration of the sacraments, in the necessary assistance to the sick, 
in the explanation of the catechism and the Gospel, in the observance of the duty of 
residence"; and: "Disobedience to the regulations of the bishop, in spite of one or 
another warning, and in important matters, whether they be caution against familiar 
intercourse with persons and families, or care for the proper guarding and keeping 
clean of the house of God, or moderation in the collection of parochial fees and the 
like." Surely a Christian who knows something of God's word and the purpose of the 
parish office thinks: "Why only an amotio administrativa, not a poenalis, when one 
has such an amotio even in the case of neglect of the most important parochial 
duties despite repeated admonition by the bishop? Especially as the admonition and 
warning of the Ordinary is not supposed to be merely a friendly nudge in the ribs, 
but the decree expressly states: 'it is not to be given by the bishop in a paternal 
manner only verbally and covertly, but for this purpose it must be done in such a 
way that in the records of the episcopal chancery the legal evidences prove it.’ and 
that the parish priest concerned or affected shall notice that the "warning is 
peremptory and foreshadowing of the coming removal" (monitio, ut peremptoria sit 
et proximae amotionis praenuntia, fieri ab ordinario debet, non paterno dumtaxat 
more, verbotenus et clam omnibus; sed ita, ut de eadem in actis Curiae legitime 
constet). How little is the omission, even for months, of "the declaration of the 
Gospel," or what is so called there, regarded in Rome, even to this day! The non- 
observance of the duty of residence is thus put on the same level. The Roman priest 
is to be found at night in the rectory, if, for instance, a dying man sends for him, that 
he may be "provided." Only his superiors and the most urgent causes permit an 
exception to this rule. This rule, rightly understood, is good and justified, but it does 
not stand in the same line with the offences that it covers. - Finally, in the last series 
of causae, what does not go into this sack of "disobedience to the rules of the 
ordinariate" (inobedientia praeceptis ordinarii), in which, after all, it is only a matter 
of human commandments, "caution against familiar intercourse with persons or 
families" (cavendi a familiaritate cum aliqua persona 
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vel familia); here surely not primarily parishioners and Catholics or Catholic women 
are meant, but intercourse with churchless and heretics, Protestants. At the time 
when Ketteler came to his archbishopric of Mainz, Catholic and Protestant pastors 
in Hesse used to visit each other and to have quite cordial and confidential 
intercourse. They were indifferent on both sides, and strongly corroded by the 
rationalism of the time. Ketteler immediately put an iron bar to his clergy in this 
respect, so that one no longer saw a "Reverend" making a pilgrimage to a Protestant 
parsonage; and henceforth such a hostile cold wind blew against the alienated 
"Protestant" pastors from the Catholic parsonages that they gladly forgot to come 
back. Nowadays a Roman Catholic pastor may receive a visit from a Protestant, 
once, perhaps repeatedly, but then he knows why he is doing it: he has 
propagandistic intentions; otherwise he will quickly become suspicious of the bishop. 
- Finally, the Catholic priest should "keep moderation in the collection of parochial 
fees," modum adhibere in taxarum parochialium exactione. For though the amotio 
administrativa threatens him who lets the revenues of the benefices come down, 
the same sword of Damocles hangs over the head of him who by his conduct 
reminds the people too plainly of the old saying, "God's mercy and the priests’ 
covetousness endure for ever." 

These, then, are the grounds which must exist for the administrative removal 
of a pastor from his office and benefice. 

But the decree now also contains the modus procedendi, the regulation of the 
procedure in such cases in general as well as in particular. Very detailed. With 
apparently the utmost conscientiousness the procedure is to be followed; and yet it 
also conceals the utmost baseness and denial of all natural equity. Some points may 
be emphasized. 

In general, the procedure for administrative removal is as follows: "First of all, 
the pastor is to be invited [by the bishop] to renounce (how tender!). If he refuses, 
then the decision to remove him is made. If an appeal is made against the decision 
to remove him, then proceed to the revision of the vouchers and to the confirmation 
of the decision taken." (Ante omnia parochus invitetur ad renunciandum; si renuat, 
gradus fiat ad amotionis decretum; si recursum contra amotionis decretum 
interponat, procedatur ad revisionem actorum et ad praecedentis decreti 
confirmationem). Now, it is said, for the comfort of those to whom this may seem 
somewhat sinister and too summary, that if at any degree in the proceedings the 
rules which now follow were transgressed in points of essence, it would render the 
removal itself wholly void, ut amotio ipsa nulla et irrita evadat. But these rules 
themselves are afterwards, that this can only be called "a very weak consolation." 
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The bishop may not alone issue the invitation to the pastor to resign, but is 
thereby bound to the consent of two examiners to be elected from the clergy under 
him. (These serve five years, but are also eligible for re-election; of this the fourth 
canon deals in five paragraphs). If they agree that the formal invitation to the pastor 
to renounce is in place, then the invitatio is made, usually in writing. "Sometimes, 
however, if it seems safer and more expedient, it may be done orally by the bishop 
himself or his delegate"; only then a priest must be present, who "accompanies the 
role of actuary and records a record of the invitation" to be kept in the episcopal 
chancery. In any case, if the invitation is made in writing or orally, the reason or 
reasons why his resignation is expected must be stated. Yea, also the evidence on 
which the reason is based, "argumenta, quibus ratio ipsa innititur." "If it is a case 
of a hidden lapse, and the invitation to resign is made in writing, only some reason 
in general is to be given (causa aliqua dumtaxat generalis nuncianda est). The 
mention of the special reason with the "proofs of the factuality of the misconduct 
committed is to be dispelled by the Ordinary only orally in the presence of an 
Examiner, who thereby assumes the duty of Actuary." The parish priest, whether 
the invitation is written or oral, "is to be made aware that a decision of removal will 
be made (ad amotionis decretum esse deveniendum) if he does not, within ten days 
of receiving the invitation, either offer his renunciation or prove with convincing 
reasons that the grounds invoked for the removal are false." 

If the parish priest, who has thus had the administrative resignation pistol put 
to his chest, either feels guilty or believes that his counter-reasons will not be 
accepted by the bishop, and that it is therefore best for him to give in, then, according 
to canon XIll, § 2, "he has the right, in place of the cause asserted by the Ordinary, 
to cite another cause for renunciation that is less burdensome or harsh for him, 
provided that it is only true and honorable, e.g., in order to comply with the wish of 
the Ordinary. Even more: as far as his further bodily provision by the bishop is 
concerned, he has good prospects; for according to Canon XXVIII, § 3, "in the same 
situation, he who has renounced shall be placed in a more favorable position with 
regard to provision than he who has allowed it to come to the point of removal. But 
if the priest does not immediately give in, if he knows himself innocent, or if he 
believes that the reason given by the bishop in the letter of summons cannot be 
made true and proven by him, and if he therefore humbly inquires of His Episcopal 
Grace which people are his accusers, and to whom he owes his information, then 
he may ask the bishop for the information. 
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Canon XI teaches the bishop that he is not only not obligated, but not even entitled, 
to indicate his informants. For not only does § 2 of this canon decree (for which good 
reasons may be conceived under certain circumstances): "Reports and documents 
which cannot be made known without danger of great offence to the people, and so 
without danger) of quarrels and dealings, shall not be made known in writing" ("yea," 
it is added, "not even orally, unless there be full assurance that the disadvantages 
mentioned will not occur"), but § 1 of this canon expressly states: "In communicating 
the evidence of the truth of the cause for which waiver is urged, precaution shall be 
taken that the names of the complainants or of the witnesses shall not be disclosed 
if they have requested silence, or even without their requests, if the circumstances 
show that the same would otherwise easily expose themselves to inconvenience." 
Nothing more disgraceful than this can be conceived in a judicial proceeding. Thus 
the most wretched boasting is virtually bred and brought up in pure cultures. The 
whole ungodly baseness of the Inquisition process returns. And a pastor who is 
conscious of his innocence has the fullest right before God and man to call out to his 
bishop, whom he sees believing false accusations and refusing to give the name of 
the plaintiff, that he should not participate in other people's sins against the eighth 
commandment and - to speak with Luther - "henceforth shut his mouth, which he 
opened in the name of the devil, in the name of God. 

It is equally stupid, and contrary to all natural law, that the same decree, when 
the pastor does not resign, but appeals against "the decision of removal," then refers 
him again to the same forum. For even if the bishop then has to call in two consul 
tors for the "revision of a decree of removal" -- older clerics against whom, if he 
considers them partial, the pastor may "apply" for an appeal -- even these remain 
the bishop's direct subordinates and are entirely dependent on him, "and there is (as 
regards not their decision but their advice given in the process) no obligation on his 
part to accede to their vote, even if it is a concurring one" (Canon XI, § 2: Satis est, 
ut eos audiat, nec ulla obligatione tenetur ad eorum votum, quamvis concors, 
accedendi). Who will be surprised at such a procedure when he reads in canon VII: 
"The examiners and consultors are obliged under grave sin and have to bind 
themselves on oath to keep the official secret concerning all things which have 
become known to them ex officio, most of all concerning secret documents, [but 
also] concerning the discussions in the deliberation, the number of votes and 
concerning the reasons!" If they fail to do so, they are dismissed from office. 
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The bishop may also impose appropriate punishment on those who remove a 
consultant or examiner, depending on their guilt, and they are obliged to pay for any 
damage that may have arisen as a result. This is the custom in other matters of 
investigation in the Roman Church, but it is doubly necessary when it is necessary 
to cover with a veil of impenetrable secrecy a manner of proceeding that is so 
contrary to all equity, justice, and reason, and that takes into account, and even 
commands, such gross sins against the eighth commandment. Everywhere the 
decree drips with edifying phrases, how it does everything "that serves for the just 
protection of the pastor," and everywhere the most impudent arbitrariness stinks 
through. If even in the "revision" the bishop and the consultors have decided against 
the pastor "by majority vote" in favor of the amotio administrativa, then, according 
to § 2 of Canon XXV, "against this resolution there is no possibility of further appeal" 
(adversus hujus consilii resolutionem non datur locus ulteriori expostulationi). In 
the case of the amotio poenalis, one can still sue the bishop before the pope; but in 
the case of the "administrative" one, which is only done "for the benefit of the 
faithful", there is also no help before the Holy Father; it has "not the character of a 
punishment". Already in the revision of the procedure (according to Canon XXIV, § 
2) "the pastor had no right to demand that new witnesses be summoned and 
interrogated, nor that he be granted further time to assert his rights" (parochus jus 
non habet exigendi, ut novi testes inducantur et examinentur; nec ut sibi dilationes 
ulteriores ad deducenda sua jura concedantur). 

The (old) Catholic ecclesiastical law teacher Schulte once stated from his 
abundant experience that a bishop often removes a priest on such grounds of 
suspicion where no secular court would consider proof of guilt to have been 
furnished. 

One reads here and there in the newspaper how a Catholic priest tries to 
preserve his rights and to draw his congregation or large parts of it to his side and 
thereby to keep himself in his parish even against the will of the bishop. Vain 
endeavor! His episcopal graces can sleep even more peacefully after the 
appearance of the decree than they did until then; for according to canon XVIII "it is 
not permitted to the parish priest to set the masses in motion for the suppression of 
the renunciation or the removal, to pursue the collection of signatures in his favor, 
to call out the people in sermons or by writings (populum sermonibus aut scriptis 
excitare) or to take other steps which can hinder the legal course of the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction; otherwise, in the considered judgment of the Ordinary, he 
shall be drawn to punishment according to the gravity of his fault." And Canon XXIX, 
§ 1, decrees: "The priest who has renounced 
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If a parish priest has been deprived of his prebend or office, he must as soon as 
possible vacate the rectory and hand over everything that concerns the parish to the 
administrator of the same in due form. And if he causes ‘illegitimate’ delays, he can 
be forced to do so with ecclesiastical punishment" (potest ecclesiasticis sanctionibus 
ad id cogi). 

That is the clean "Maxima cura semper" of Pius X, which the 
"Korrespondenzblatt fiir den katholischen Klerus Osterreichs” (1910, No. 18) quite 
rightly called the "Parish Guillotine", and of which "from strictly Catholic circles" the 
"Munchener Neueste Nachrichten" (1910, No. 428) judged: "The independent 
[because somewhat guaranteed by the state] position of the parish priests has long 
been a thorn in the flesh of the bishops. The decree forms the link in a long chain of 
planned efforts to increase and extend episcopal power at the expense of priestly 


power. .. . There cannot be the slightest doubt that the recent papal decree [the 
Decretum] represents an almost unheard-of and unprecedented 
disenfranchisement in church history of an immensely numerous, . . . important and 


influential group of priests." And also the strongly papist "Augsburger Postzeitung" 
(1910, No. 202) wrote: "There can be no doubt that by the new document Pius X 
made known his firm intention to strengthen the hierarchy more and more by 
fortifying the authority of the bishops over the clergy subordinated to them." 

It is so: the Consistorial Congregation has here laid a basilisk egg, which the 
sun of His Holiness Pius X has fully hatched and timed. It is not well possible to place 
a more absolute power in the hands of the bishop, and to place the parish priest in 
a greater lawlessness in relation to the bishop. Every persona ingrata can thus be 
administratively eliminated and rendered harmless; and he has nowhere to expect 
help. 

There has already been so much talk in our periodicals, especially in "Lehre 
und Wehre" (Doctrine and Defence), about other pronouncements of Pius X, his 
"Syllabus", his circular letter on the teachings of the Modernists and his Motuproprio 
on laws to ward off the danger of Modernism, about his Borromeo encyclical and 
other decrees, that we shall refrain from discussing their content and significance 
again now. 

When Pius X died at 6 o'clock in the morning on 20 August 1914, so the 
"Voices of Time" (December 1914) report, just the workers of the city of Rome felt 
deep mourning. He built churches for them in their quarters. The Jesuit Fr Ehrle 
writes of the workers' quarter near the Porta Trionfale: "When this quarter began to 
develop about twenty years ago, the townspeople did not easily go without revolvers, 
especially towards evening, to these 
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The clergyman whose path led him there could count on a rich harvest of the crudest 
insults and occasional stone-throwing. A few months ago, however, when | was 
walking through this formerly badly-maligned quarter with a parish priest from the St. 
Joseph's Church that had been built here, | was very happily surprised by the 
cordiality with which the priest was greeted by old and young, and even by workers 
whose appearance did not inspire much confidence. One could see that here the 
clergyman was at home in every family. He was considered one of their own. The 
cracks and damages of his gown, which were of a rather venerable age, were in 
perfect harmony with this. Similar transformations were brought about, according to 
the certainly expert judgment of the police, by the newly built churches in the working- 
class population of Porta Tiburtina, Monte Tesaccio, etc." Sarto's poor family 
members had not been enriched by him. "The sisters, being the Pope's brother, 
mattered more to them than any possible title of nobility. How far from them was the 
thought that their poverty could embarrass their papal brother was shown to me by a 
reply from His Holiness's brother. When | once led him through the magnificent rooms 
of the library and remarked to him that he would now visit His Holiness from time to 
time, he replied: "Oh, yes, | will gladly do so, if it is possible. And with a touch of well- 
founded complacency he added: 'Now it went,' for now there was a reduction in price 
on account of Garibaldi Day." To which the Jesuit remarked, "Really, the idea was 
good. What a Garibaldi feast had to serve for that!" 

Pius X is buried in the crypt under the floor of St. Peter's Basilica. "Here in the 
narrow passage of the crypt, which is only about two meters high, no rich tomb could 
be placed even with the best will in the world. . . . The grief was visible among the 
Roman people on the morning of August 20. . . . They mourned their dear dead; they 
knew their filial duty; they prayed and prayed for him. Yet there was no sense of 
abandonment in their grief, no anxiety for the future. Popes die, but the Pope does 
not die." 

Thus it is: "the popes die, but the pope does not die". Only through the 
appearance of his future at the Last Judgment will Christ the Lord put a definite end 
to the Antichrist, who has pretended to be his governor on earth and behaved as if 
he were God. 

Until doomsday, there will always be popes. Pius X was not one of the great 
ones. "Great," "the great," they call in Rome and its "Church" only the pope who, with 
great cunning and energy, has also great successes to show, whether in the 
restoration or extension of papal supremacy. How meanwhile the true Church of Him 
whose kingdom is "not of this world"-what do they care! K. 
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"The world must be healed by German nature." This word has been much 
quoted in the past months, and has been partly vividly endorsed, partly decidedly 
condemned. Taken out of a certain context, one can even associate various 
thoughts with it. When freethinkers and liberals use the word, it is usually in 
opposition to Christianity. German nature, i. e., German truthfulness, faithfulness, 
and willingness to sacrifice, is supposed to replace the gospel of Christ and to meet 
all the needs of man, including spiritual needs. In opposition to this ungodly view, 
one rightly emphasizes that the German nature is also vain sin before God, and that 
man, even the best German, if he is not to perish, must be saved from this nature, 
which can be done only through the gospel of Christ, the Saviour of sinners. If, 
however, by the above word, it is only meant to say that earthly, governmental, civil 
prosperity in the world presupposes the civil virtues which have hitherto been 
observed in Germans more than in other nations, namely, civil truthfulness, fidelity, 
sacrifice, obedience, etc., then the sentence may be allowed to stand. It then 
expresses the truth found also in the words of the fourth commandment: "that it may 
go well with thee, and that thou mayest live long upon the earth." God also wants to 
reward civic virtue by making the state of a people prosper. Without truthfulness, 
faithfulness, obedience and a sense of sacrifice, no state can exist anywhere in the 
world for long. Compare what Luther says about the promise of the fourth 
commandment, and elsewhere about earthly rewards for honesty and civic virtue. 

F.B. 

"The German God." In the "K6ln. Zeitung" was published the following poem 
by Will Vesper, which is as godless as it is baroque: "Germany's enemies ask, full 
of derision: 'You Germans call and pray to God for help in battle.’ You have a special 
God, whom we do not know, on your side?’ 'Yes!' cries all Germany, ‘and if you know 
him not, we will call him to you: The god that speaks from our cannon, The god that 
breaks your strongholds. Who roars through the sea on our ships, Who sails in the 
sky with our pilots, The god of our swords, before whom you dread, It is the same, 
almighty spirit, Who has been circling over Germany for thousands of years, Who 
weaves and brews through all our lives, On whom we all build! - Wotan, the old 
cloud-walker of our fathers, was He and no other. It was He in whom Herr Walter 
sang, It was He in whom Martin Luther argued, The God who suffered misery with 
us And yet in darkness remained bright and awake In Paul Gerhardt and Johann 
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Sebastian Bach, Der Gott, der mit Friedrich Zu Felde lag Und uns brachte am Ende 
den neuen Tag, Der uns schickte ins Land Die Morgenréte: Lessing und Kant, Bis 
die Sonne am Himmel stand: Johann Wolfgang Goethe Und alle die Geister, 
Unsterbliche Meister Um ihn her! - All this was He! The God to whom we implore 
today. Who feeds us with heavenly fire, Germany's holy spirit, Den Mit ihr 
bestehn!" - In a manner equally pagan and devoid of all understanding, D. Traub 
speaks of God and of prayer in these serious times. He speaks of "praying railway 
trains" and "praying marches," and then continues: "Yes, what does praying mean? 
It means becoming one with one's destiny. Our popular unity cannot bear to believe 
that God is not also the God of monists and Catholics, of pietists and atheists. God 
is our destiny today. We are one with the holy must. Because this must stands before 
us unalterably, we pray: "Thy will be done." - Such spirits are obviously lost. Even 
the rod of war only hardens their hearts. F. B. 

The Christianity of the Future. D. Seeberg of Berlin stated in a lecture that 
the war had especially brought three things into the center of interest: 1. the colossal 
strengthening of national feeling, 2. the understanding of the word sin, which in good 
society one no longer dared to call oneself, and 3. the realization that the poor life 
was only (?) a means to preserve the greater, the fatherland. So then he continued, 
"We shall perhaps in coming times have less sympathy for the disputes of 
theologians. The Christianity of the future will be practical, social Christianity. The 
mass graves of those who died for the Fatherland will help to bridge social 
antagonisms. But all would be crowned if we had a German people's church. What 
should we do? We should learn to forget, to feel the great newness that surrounds 
us. We should learn to hope that things will really get better. We are to plant in our 
hearts and homes the optimism that does not despair, but expects the good from the 
future. He who believes in the Lord of the history of the world believes that He will 
lead the matter to a blessed end." - It is clear that the war did not bring Seeberg to 
his senses and repentance to the old faith. His future Christianity is the practical, 
dogma-less "Christianity" of the liberals. F. B. 

Protest of the English Churches. Immediately after the appointment of Sir 
Henry Howard as English Envoy to the Holy See, the High Council of the United 
Protestant Churches of England sent its General Secretary, W. A. Limorick, to Grey 
with the statement that the High Council of the Protestant National Churches 
objected to this appointment. Grey promised to consider the case. With this evasive 
decision, however, the High Council was not satisfied. 
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peace. He called a meeting of the Board, and they decided to send the following 
letter of protest: "The sending of a representative of the King and the English 
Government to the Vatican is, as far as is known, a singular incident since the days 
of the Reformation. The case has caused great consternation among His Majesty's 
Protestant subjects. The opening of diplomatic relations with the Vatican evidently 
implies a recognition of the temporal power of the Pope, and is therefore contrary to 
the spirit of our constitution, which does not admit of a jurisdiction of the Pope in 
England, and forbids the maintenance of official relations between our King and the 
Pope. These principles were established in consequence of the claims of the Vatican 
to exercise, in addition to religious jurisdiction, some sort of civil jurisdiction. In 
presenting these objections, the High Council does not intend to prejudge the 
solution of the question. It does, however, indulge in the expectation that its step will 
serve to bring about the necessity of a declaration on this mission in the shortest 
possible time." The instructions of conduct recently published in London, given to Sir 
Henry Howard at his post as England's representative to the Vatican, contain the 
following passages:-"You will convey to Sr. Holiness the King's warmest 
congratulations, and hint that the King's Government attaches importance to setting 
forth directly the motives which have been the leading motive of the English 
Government from the first moment of the breakdown of the understanding between 
the European Powers, and to emphasize the fact that His Majesty's Government has 
done everything humanly possible to secure the peace which was so dear to the 
heart of the Holy Father's predecessor." (E. K. Z.) 

England's Treatment of German Missionaries. A Cameroon Baptist 
missionary reports on the warlike events in Duala and the shameful treatment of the 
captured Germans: "Immediately after the declaration of a state of war in Duala, the 
natives fled. All the missions had to close their schools, and life seemed to die. Duala 
was bombarded by an English armored cruiser early on September 26, and 
surrendered on the 27th, after the governor had retreated into the interior with the 
Schutztruppe. The English made prisoners not only of the military conscripts, but of 
all the Germans living in Duala, including the missionaries, even women and children. 
The prisoners had to leave everything behind and were taken to a ship so quickly 
that they had nothing with them but what they wore on their bodies. At the Baptist 
Mission in Duala two missionary sisters of English and Swiss nationality respectively 
were left behind, who were able to send some belongings to their co-workers. The 
town presented a picture of horror. Not only were all the shops, including the Basier 
Missionary Factories, destroyed. 
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but also the European houses on the beach. On 30 September the ship with the 
prisoners left for Lagos. From here, on 8 October, all the married and single ladies 
were taken to the gold caste in Akra, including the Baptist families Martens, Riechert 
and Fraulein Schuler. The other 600 prisoners left for England on October 18. Apart 
from their tropical suits they possessed nothing. Even their money had been taken 
from them, so that they could not buy warm underclothing. The food was inadequate 
and most outrageous was the low treatment by black military. The letter concludes, 
"This is the way the mission-friendly English do it! | have often wished | had fallen 
in the trenches with my comrades rather than have to go through this time." 
(E. K. Z.) 

Protests against the war in England. A teacher from Vienna, who was 
surprised by the war in England, writes to D. Schneller: "| was deeply interested in 
the protest which the war found in the truly Christian circles of England, especially 
among those who are called sects in Germany. In a church in London | heard a 
preacher, before an audience of about 2,000, with flaming words chastise the sins 
of the government in regard to the war. | thought | heard the prophet Nathan or 
Jeremiah. There were also members of Parliament present. To them he addressed 
himself, beseeching them to do all they could to prevent the war. With the most 
earnestness imaginable, he insisted that political advantage or envy should not be 
a factor in considering how England should act, but only what openness, 
righteousness, and the Bible commanded. He called this war a diabolical one, and 
when he broke out into the cry, 'We do not want this war!' it rang out to him from all 
sides: 'Amen, amen; we don't want the war!’ And loud sobs sounded from the 
galleries of the church. It was deeply moving. In the prayer-meetings of another 
church | heard it said: 'lf Grey, Churchill, and Asquith had been in our prayer- 
meetings, the war would not have been decided!’ They wanted to hold 156 protest 
meetings in L. in one day; they were banned. The Christian-minded people held 
parades, carrying placards with Bible verses against this war; all in vain. If, for 
instance, | caught a conversation about the war on a bench in the park, | heard in 
all variations how detestable it was to them." - The preacher, whose name is not 
given, was probably Campbell Morgan. 

Day of Prayer in India. The "G. d. G." writes: "The fact remains 
incomprehensible that the English government in India has ordered ‘a day of prayer 
in India’ and has called upon the heathen Hindus to pray to their gods for the victory 
of England's arms! What harm this has done to the mission England does not seem 
to notice. After preaching to the heathen: .your gods are 
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helpless idols’, the same are now officially recognized as the helpers of England! It 
is not necessary to make further remarks on this, as this course of action judges 
itself. | wonder if the Christian circles of England will also be silent on the subject." 

A different religious wind in France? As the de Geneve reports under the 
headline: "Renaissance en France", the doors of France are now opening to those 
exiled for religious reasons. According to the report of the Bishop of Meaux, 60,000 
monks and nuns have already returned. It is a sign of the times that the Archbishop 
of Mechelen, Cardinal Mercier, was officially welcomed on his passage to France by 
a representative of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and at Havre by the Prefect and 
the Admiral. Poincaré was represented at the funeral of Pope Pius by an officer of 
his bodyguard, and Benedict XV also officially announced his accession to the throne 
to the President of the Republic. In the Vatican, then, diplomatic relations between 
the Papal See and the Republic are expected to be resumed soon. (Ref.) 

The apostolic delegate to Turkey, Bishop Dolci, has been received by the 
Sultan on the basis of a direct letter of credit from the Pope to the Sultan. The 
protectorate over the Catholic Christians of the Orient, which France has held for 
several centuries, is hereby definitively abolished. All diplomatic steps between the 
papal chancery here and the Porte required the cooperation of the French embassy 
each time. Outwardly, the French protectorate position was expressed by the fact 
that the French diplomatic representative was given a separate, elevated seat in the 
Catholic churches of the Orient. This exceptional position was of outstanding 
importance for the shaping of French influence. Therefore one may regard the 
abolition of the French protectorate as one of the hardest blows against France. With 
the right of surrender and the protectorate, France gained in the course of centuries 
its dominant position in Syria, Palestine, and the Levant. Even that against which 
France has always been able to resist effectively, the establishment of a Turkish 
legation to the Holy See, will soon be practically realized as a consequence of the 
direct introduction of Bishop Dolci to the Sultan. (A. E. L. K.) 

A Jewish Nomadic Tribe. An Arabic-speaking Jew named Jussuf Ben Jakob 
Achwan recently came to Jerusalem and claimed that he belonged to a Jewish tribe 
that lived nomadically in the desert and was currently five days' journey from Koweit, 
that is, near the Persian Gulf. He said that his tribe included about 25,000 Jewish 
families who lived in tents and raised cattle. The people living among them 
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Tradition says that they were transplanted to the desert "At the time of the first 
temple". Also, the Talmud has remained unknown to them to this day. They believe 
themselves to be descendants of Jonadab, the son of Rechab, who is mentioned in 
the prophet Jeremiah. Achwan asserts that in the near future many of his tribesmen 
would probably immigrate to Palestine. Besides Arabic he speaks a good Hebrew. 
- It is further reported that east of Baghdad, in deep seclusion, there are still more 
settlements of Jewish tribes, some of which resemble almost solid cities. The 
communication routes to them are extremely difficult and dangerous and hardly 
known. Their language is a highly corrupted Hebrew. 

Baptists in Russia. A few months ago the Russian Minister of the Interior 
issued a communication to the effect that Baptism, that is, Baptists, though not 
having the appearance of an unlawful and dangerous sect in Russia, ought 
nevertheless to be closely guarded by the government, especially in regard to its 
propaganda among the people. The Baptist pastor Felter of Petersburg was recently 
sentenced to four months' imprisonment in a fortress. Later, through the mediation 
of the President of the United States, he was permitted to dedicate a chapel in 
Petersburg. Felter has protested against the sentence, and England seems to wish 
to intervene. 

Japanese in Kiautschou. A Swedish missionary in Kiautschou writes to the 
"Svenska Morgenbladet" (before the conquest of Tsingtau): "From the first hour 
since the Japanese landed here they conducted themselves very badly. They went 
on raids in town and country and ruthlessly took everything that came in their way 
and suited their taste: chickens, eggs, all imaginable goods, money, clothes, hay 
and oats for their horses, fruits, etc.; even the women's hair ornaments and their 
rings were not spared. The worst, however, was the shameless hunting down of 
women and girls to rape them. It truly honors the Christian nation in no way that 
dared to send such a people here!" 

Rome and the Bible. On 8 October last, Benedict XV addressed an 
encouraging letter to Cardinal Cassetta, Bishop of Frescati and President of the 
Society of Saint Jerome for the Propagation of the Holy Gospel Scriptures. In it he 
points out the value of reading the Bible. "Experience teaches us, more than any 
other demonstration, that the errors of the society of today come from the fact that 
the life, teaching, and works of Jesus Christ have fallen into profound oblivion, and 
that men no longer care to draw there the guidelines of their daily lives. Undoubtedly, 
those who, like you, are actively engaged in the dissemination of the sacred writings 
are doing an eminently useful work in bringing the soul to Christian perfection. 
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to secure." The Pope then wishes the Cardinal rich success and continues: "We 
would like to see the Holy Scriptures in the bosom of the Christian family, and that 
they be there like the penny of the Gospel for which all seek, and which all jealously 
guard, so that the faithful would read the Holy Scriptures every day." The Society of 
St. Jerome circulates in Italian . Language only one volume of the Holy Scriptures, in 
which the following books occur: the four Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, provided 
with very Catholic annotations, and in addition a small manual of 108 prayers, in 
which the Virgin Mary and the Saints are invoked in expressions that are not at all 
Scriptural. (E. K. Z.) 

The freeminded "Berliner Tageblatt" bears witness to the power of the Bible's 
words as follows: "The over-sized, nameless fate of this time must be srisch 
empsunden again every morning. Not to be stumped, but to live through it! There will 
be no room for lukewarmness in the times to come. There are means, remedies, 
which make it possible to endure the time; educational opportunities. What are they 
now? The arts - the music -. But - there is a book which is not one, and there is music 
which is not one, and he who would endure the world and endure mankind in these 
days must bring forth the book from its hiding-place, and hold its music close to his 
ear in a quiet place, that no vibration may be lost. This is the book and the music of 
the Bible. What refreshment and help, a pure and warm hand laid upon one's brow, 
hope and confidence warm through the pores! Many people today return to the book 
and will not be able to do without it, not now and not later. For in it is contained the 
only means not only of enduring these days, but of being equal to the life that will 
need us after these days." 

Immersion in Des Peres River. The "W. P." reports, "Seventeen negroes, 
recently 'converted,' had themselves thousand by immersion in the Des Peres River 
yesterday by the minister of the Webster Groves African Methodist Church. Among 
them were four women. One of the 'converts' was a boy of sixteen, who, when 
immersed, screamed terribly, and when he had solid ground under him again, ran out 
and away. The clergyman had two attendants to assist him in immersing the 
‘converts’. For the duration of the ceremonies, he and his assistants stood up to their 
waists in the freezing water. The clergyman, however, wore a rubber suit, but the 
others had their ordinary clothes on. After the baptism, all were taken to a house 
nearby, where they were warmed and provided with dry clothes." 

War and brothel. The "Res." reports: "In a large city in northern Germany, 
after a 
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Counting in a single night in the closed brothel strats 3000 men. Our brothers are in 
hot combat outside, they are risking blood and life to save our German fatherland, 
and at home in one city there are still 3000 men who spend their nights in brothels. 
In Berlin, at the outbreak of the war, popular feeling revolted against the frivolous 
girls; they were driven from the streets and told to occupy themselves usefully. 
Everywhere eager hands are stirring to relieve the distresses caused by the war. 
Women and children, deprived of a breadwinner, suffer want and look forward with 
trepidation to winter, and still 3000 men in one night carry their money into public 
houses and help to make those male and female vampires rich, who then consume 
the wages of sin in elegant mansions." "In some cities the brothel streets are 
absolutely forbidden to the military, and the prohibition is sharply enforced; in other 
cities only certain hours are left free for the soldiers to visit the brothels; in still others 
still more deplorable conditions prevail. Some cities are at present enlarging the 
brothels, others are closing them, others are about to dig up the streets on account 
of more and more bad experiences becoming apparent." A letter from Kiel says: "A 
few Sundays ago | rode the electric train along the Kiel Hare. There, at the entrances 
to the whore streets, one saw our naval personnel standing, cops to cops, hundreds 
and at any rate also thousands. Messages from young Christian-minded NCOs and 
soldiers have confirmed to me that | did not see wrong. Time and again, as soon as 
| tried to awaken in the sexually ill in the military hospital a feeling for the injustice 
they had committed, | was met with the indignant reply that they had used the 
prescribed 'prophylaxis' properly. It is positively ghastly what havoc is being wrought 
in the hearts of all these youths and young men." - According to the latest news, the 
above statements seem to be exaggerated. F.B. 

A hitherto unknown Luther saying. In the possession of P. emer. von 
Kohren, Heinrich Jentsch, in the midst of old family property inherited from 
generation to generation, Karl August Friedrich has found a previously unknown 
Luther saying. The Luther scholar, Prof. D. Kawerau (Berlin), has declared it to be 
genuine and unprinted, and, according to handwriting and content, relocates it to 
Luther's last period of life. The words, which the "Christliche Welt" reproduces in 
facsimile, are written as a dedication or souvenir on the flyleaf of a booklet in sedez 
format. A sound from the iron age of our faith, a chivalrous saying from the heroic 
time of the church: The best armor is our God! Luther writes there: "He who fears, 
let him put on a suit of armor. Helpsts, so helpfts. But we know that it must help. 
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Because he lives and remains alive, the Scheblimini. Sede a dextris meis. da stckts. 
M. Luther. G. p." (Gratia pax.) The "Scheblimini" is the Hebrew word for "Sit at my 
right hand," which Luther then repeated in Latin. Luther used the term Scheblimini 
for Christ, expressing His heavenly coronation, very frequently, especially in the 
forties, the last period of his life. Hamann treated Golgotha and Scheblimini in his 
last writing. 
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Published by Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo: 
1. "What the Evangelical Lutheran Church Stands For. A Statement of 


Lutheran Principles." By Th. Graebner. (Dozen 10 Cts., One Hundred 50 Cts.) 
2. Easter catalogue and index of confirmation certificates. 1915. 
F. B. 
Selected Psalms, interpreted by D. G. Stoeckhardt. Concordia Publishing House, 


St. Louis, Mo. 70 Cts. 

Our publisher writes: "In the estate of the Lutheran exegete, D. Georg Stéckhardt, who is 
most famous in wide circles, there was also, among other things, a fragmentary commentary on 
selected Psalms. The writer of this book knows from a personal conversation with the blessed 
D. Stéckhardt that this commentary was his favorite work. Still a few weeks before his 
unexpected death he spoke of how great joy this work gave him. He had been asked to finish 
his commentary on Isaiah; but he said most definitely that he wanted to finish his work on the 
Psalms first." "The book is not a large one, but we thought we would be doing a service to the 
owners of Stéckhardt's other commentaries by putting it on the market in the same format and 
layout as his other books. It comprises 82 pages (size: 6X9) and, nobly equipped in half-fringed 
binding, stands worthily alongside Stéckhardt's other books." The Psalms 1, 19, 2, 8, 40, 22, 16 
are interpreted. A recommendation of this work seems superfluous to us. Stéckhardt's name 
speaks for itself. 

F.B. 
"Come, let us return to the Lord!" Thirty devotions for wartime. By Martin 
Willkomm. Published by the Schriftenverein, Zwickau i. S. 49 pp. 40 Pf.; 10 
Ex. M.3.50; 100 Ex. M. 30. 

"Each of these thirty short devotions is based on a word of Scripture, rightly interpreted 
and applied to the present. The true causes of the war are clearly demonstrated, the sins of our 
people are openly discussed, and the only salvation in Christ is presented. Above all, however, 
the way to salvation is pointed out, and it is shown how Christians, who come to the Lord from 
this way, can and should become a blessing to our people in this distress of war through petition, 
prayer, intercession, and thanksgiving." Thus the publisher justly judges of these devotions, 
which should also be circulated in American circles. F. B. 


Singer's Messenger. Lyrical Quarterly. Lyrical Quarterly. Success Printing Co. of 
St. Louis, Mo. , Mo. 15 Cts. 

The "Sangerbote", which is published by the "Sangerbote-Gesellschaft" and has already 
been repeatedly characterized in this journal, we would like to point out to our readers once 
again as a noble enterprise that is well worth supporting. F.B. 
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Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift. A. Deichertsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Leipzig. Per 
quarter M. 2.50. 


The content of this second issue is as follows: "What tasks arise for theology as a result of 
the war? By Prof. D. Dunkmann at Greifswald. "The Value of the Present Prussian Principal 
Order of Divine Service and the Necessity of Its Further Education." By Walter Pollitt, presently 
Garnifon pastor at Kénigsberg i. Pr. "The News of the Home and .Household of the Prophet 
Hosea and their Authors." By Gymnasialprofesfor Il Dr. Wilhelm Caspari in Erlangen. 

F. B. 


From the church, its teachings and life. By Prof. D. Ludwig Ihmels. A. Deicherts 
Verlag, Leipzig. M. 4; hardcover M. 4.80. 


D. Ihmels offers in this anthology a number of essays dealing with the following topics: 1. 
how do we preserve the heritage of the Reformation and make it fruitful for the present? 2. 
Christianity and the History of Religion. 3. the gospel of Jesus Christ and sin. 4. Bible and 
Confession. 5. the task and importance of dogmatics. 6. The work of the Holy Spirit in the 
Church. 7. More priestly lay ministry in the Church. - As everywhere, so also in these essays 
Ihmels endeavors to bring out his theology, which is chiefly dominated by the two thoughts: 1. 
Scripture is authoritative only in so far as it drives Christ. 2. (2) In the Christian doctrine of faith 
belong only such doctrines as can be shown to be in some way a statement of simple piety. 
Dogmatics is not a simple exposition of the doctrines of Scripture, but a science whose aim is 
to build up a unified system of all Christian doctrines on the basis of the communion of God in 
Christ. "It [dogmatics] must not be content merely to compile the biblical doctrinal statements" 
(121). "Dogmatics is scientific statement of Christian truth" (115). "Accordingly, nothing belongs 
in dogmatics that does not somehow serve the epistemic unfolding of that community of God" 
(117). on the importance of Scripture, Ihmels says p. 97 f.What can save us and draw us into 
communion with God is God's deed alone, and we live only because God has actually come 
near to us men, because he has entered into a history with mankind and in it has revealed 
himself to men in increasing measure, until in his only begotten Son he has at last entered 
completely into history and given himself wholly to men. But what would we protect and 
understand of this wonderful revelation of God, if he had not at the same time called the bearers 
of revelation and enabled them to bear witness to this revelation? But we of the present day 
possess this testimony of revelation in authentic form in the Holy Scriptures alone, so that 
without this written record of the original testimony we would in any case be deprived of a reliable 
knowledge of revelation. This is the significance of Scripture, that in the very spirit which has 
been guiding the history of revelation, a written testimony of this revelation has come into being. 
Spirit-worked testimony of God's revelation of salvation-this is Scripture; upon it rests its glory 
and uniqueness, upon it its authority and indispensability." According to Ihmels, however, it is 
not hereby to be taught that the Scriptures are literally inspired, and therefore free from all error. 
P. 102: "Nowhere else does the recognition occur that God has of Himself reconciled men to 
Himself, and has thus established fellowship with Himself by His action. That Scripture bears 
witness to this, and bears witness with a force that seizes the consciences, is what constitutes 
the uniqueness of Scripture. And on this uniqueness of the revelatory character of Scripture 
rests also its authority. The authority of Scripture, that is, in short, the authority of revelation. It 
is not, therefore, the dead letter in itself to which we bow; it is the revelation of the living God 
which here seizes us, it is rather that compels and sustains us." P. 103: "Only this we are to 
learn from Luther, that Scripture must be authority for us inasmuch as it ‘drives Christ'; God's 
revelation, which is in Christo 
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It is what we are to find assurance of in the Holy Scriptures." Ihmels confuses the question, how 
it comes to divine assurance with us about the authority of Holy Scripture, with the other: how far 
this authority extends. From the fact that divinely certain faith for the authority of Scripture is set 
with faith in the forgiveness of sins for Christ's sake, Ihmels erroneously concludes that the 
authority of Scripture is limited to the truths of salvation. He would not have come to this 
erroneous conclusion if he had eschewed "science" and had always adhered only to the clear 
statements of Scripture itself. F. B. 


A GRAMMAR OF THE GREEK NEW TESTAMENT IN 


THE LIGHT OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH. By A. T. Robertson, M. 


A., D. D., LL. D. Hodder & Stoughton, New York. George H. Doran Co. 
1360 pages 7X10, bound in cloth with gilt title. Price: $5.00 net. 


No American can pick up this comprehensive work without a certain pride. That an 
American scholar would write the largest, most comprehensive, and in every respect up-to-date 
grammar of the New Testament language would hardly have been thought possible, considering 
how diligently German and English scholars have worked in this very field in recent decades. The 
plan of such a work was conceived more than twenty-five years ago by the well-known Baptist 
scholar, Dr. John A. Broadus, Dr. Robertson's predecessor in the New Testament chair at 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky. In fellowship with this his younger 
colleague, Broadus intended to publish a revised English edition of Winer's old, approved 
grammar of the New Testament idiom. Soon both became convinced that a revision of this work 
was not enough, and the aging Broadus laid the work of a new work on the shoulders of his 
younger colleague. Since that time Robertson has worked on this work. As early as 1908 he 
published A Short Grammar of the Greek New Testament (New York, A. C. 


Armstrong & Son) as a preliminary fruit of his studies, which has not only already seen its 
third edition, but has also been translated into German, French, Dutch, and Italian; the German 
edition was provided by the former seminary director of Kropper, H. Stocks, who at the same time 
expanded and improved the original. And now at last appears this great work, really more of an 
encyclopedia of New Testament language, and Robertson will be right when he says in the 
preface (VII) that no one who has not undertaken something similar "can understand the 
amount of research, the mass of detail and the reflection required in a book of this 


nature." The words in the title "in the light of historical research" indicate the point of view 
of the treatment. Robertson shares the scholars' view that the Greek language of the New 
Testament is not an isolated phenomenon, nor a bad "Jewish Greek", but the commonly used 
Greek language at the time of Christ and the apostles, precisely that and he now processes what 
researchers in this field, theologians as well as philologists - one need only mention the names 
DeiBmann, Thumb, Wilcken, Moulton, Milligan - have made accessible. He has not, of course, 
disregarded general linguistic and linguistic-comparative work, and in this field he leans 
especially on Brugmann and Delbrick. In general, he unreservedly acknowledges what he owes 
to others, and especially in these times of war, when many a derogatory judgment is passed in 
English-American papers, this sentence from the Preface (IX) may be quoted: "I wish to record 
my conviction that my own work, such as it is, would have been impossible but for 
the painstaking and scientific investigation of the Germans at every turn." The work 


falls into three parts. The first part, which Robertson himself calls the "Introduction," treats in 
fourchapters on pp. 1-140 the new material made accessible, the historical method, the koivn, 
and the place of the New Testament in the Kol); * the second part, 
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pp. 141-376, also in four chapters, treats under the heading of "Accidence" the theory of 
forms; the third, most detailed part, pp. 377-1208, in fourteen chapters, the syntax. In all three 
parts the most detailed references to literature are given under the text, as in general the whole 
work is distinguished by an immense reading. Some addenda, pp. 1209-1221, and a detailed 


triple index, which is very useful, pp. 1222-1360, conclude the work (index of subjects, of 
Greek words, of quotations, not only of the New Testament, but also of the Old Testament, 
the Apocrypha, the inscriptions, the papyri and ostraca, and of the Greek writers cited from 
Homer to the 5th century A.D.). Written, as Robertson says in the preface (XI), this work is "for 
advanced students in theological schools, for the use of teachers, for scholarly 
pastors who wish a comprehensive grammar of the Greek New Testament on the 
desk for constant use, for all who make a thorough study of the New Testament, 
or who are interested in the study of language, and for libraries." Would that many of 
the aforementioned would actually purchase the work! We would like to emphasize that 


Robertson also knows how to write skillfully and to make grammatical questions interesting, just 
as this is praised by the doyen of American philologists, Prof. Gildersleeve, whom the author 


also mentions here as the one "whose wit and wisdom have helped me over many a 


hard place". Of course, only after a longer, more thorough use can a final judgment be made 
that is worthy of the entire work; it is also inevitable that many things can still be improved in 
such a work. But we want to say right away that after only a short time of use, the work has 
proven to be an extremely valuable aid for the study of the Greek New Testament. Of course - 
to mention only one point - that the Saviour besides the Aramaic also regularly, depending on 
the circumstances, made use of the Greek language, Robertson (pp. 26-29) has also not made 
probable to us. We conclude the review, which we would have liked to have made more detailed 
for the sake of the matter, with two remarks. The price, considering the extent and equipment, 
is not only not high, but even really cheap, would at any rate have been impossible had not 
wealthy patrons made special gifts for the printing plates. And of the reward of his labours 
Robertson says the beautiful word which will prove true of every one who diligently studies the 


Greek New Testament, "I make no complaint of the labour of the long years, for I 
have had my reward in a more intimate knowledge of the words of Jesus and of 
His reporters and interpreters. Ta pyjyata a eyo AehdAnka vomiv mvevud Eotiv Kal 


Con cout 6, 63." (XIII) 
L.F. 


Ecclesiastical contemporary history. 


I. America. 


D. Lauritz Larsen, longtime president of Luther College of the Norwegian 
Synod, died March 1, 1915, in Decorah, lowa. Larsen was born in Norway in 1833, 
graduated from Christiania University in 1855, became a language teacher, and 
emigrated to North America as a missionary in 1857. He served churches in Pierce 
Co, Wis. From 1859 to 1861 he was professor of theology in the Norwegian 
department of Concordia Seminary in St. Louis. He was president of Luther College 
in Decorah from 1862 to 1902. G. 

Dr. Edward T. Horn, professor of ethics and missiology at the General Council 
Theological Seminary in Philadelphia, died March 4. 
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at the age of sixty-five. Dr. Horn was one of the founders of the United Synod of the 
South and the first president of that body. 
G. 

In the Norwegian Articles of Unification adopted a year ago (probably to 
be distinguished from the Unification Theses of 1912, "Opgjér"), the third paragraph 
states that the three church bodies - Forenede Kirke, Norwegian Synod and 
Haugesynode - commit themselves "to observe in all seriousness the rule that they 
do not want to engage in joint church work with the Reformed and with others who 
do not have the same faith and confession". This is a decision which is not without 
significance for the Synodal Conference. By this wording, namely: "who do not have 
the same faith and confession", a congregation which agrees with these articles will 
have declared that it cannot and will not continue to do church work with any 
congregation of the Synodical Conference. If such a congregation belonged to the 
Norwegian Synod, it would have declared its withdrawal from the fraternal 
relationship with us by agreeing to § 3, because we belong to the churches which 
are not based on the "Opgjor", i.e. to those "who do not share the same faith and 
confession". 

G. 

"The Life and Significance of D. Walther" was on the program of the Luther 
League, an association of young people, which has representatives in the 
congregations of various Lutheran bodies, on January 31. The ecclesiastical 
bulletins of the synods concerned make allowance for these associations by 
presenting submissions to the meetings, so far as they are religiously concerned. 
Thus in many of our change sheets at the beginning of January there was also a 
notice of D. Walther in preparation for the Luther League meetings on January 31. 
Curiously enough, the reviews in General Synodist papers were the most 
conciliatory. In Lutheran Church Work, Fr. W. H. wrote. 

Feldmann: "His scholarship is beyond dispute; his sincerity, unquestionable; his 
devotion to the Lutheran Church and her confessions of the sixteenth century, 
absolute; his belief in the Gospel, implicit, as he saw it. When one considers the 
humble start, the stormy voyage and shipwreck, the toilsome days on the 
Mississippi, the uninviting settlement town of St. Louis with 16,000 population, 
and thinks of all that he left behind for the conviction that was born of God, one is 
forced to admire the iron will, the boundless faith, the unconquerable patience that 
must have controlled this man and his friends. When one recalls that the Missouri 
Synod is the largest synodical organization in the United States among the 
Lutherans, that it has a peerless school system, that it alone has done any work 
worth speaking of among the negroes, that a strong missionary spirit prevails in its 
ranks, that it has fostered a distinct type of congregational life, one must be blind 
not to see the hand of God and the impress of this most remarkable man." In the 
"Luther League Notes" of the Lutheran Observer we find 

following pronunciation Rov. C. R. Trowbridges:The principles of pure Lutheranism 
were from the first insisted upon by Walther and his confreres, and to this day the 
Missouri Synod stands for the most con- 
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servative type of Lutheranism to be found in the United States. Its constitution 
conditions membership on the acceptance of all the symbols of the Lutheran 
Church, without exception or reserve. The chief purpose of the synod is declared 
to be the propagation of the kingdom of God, the maintenance and furtherance of 
unity in the pure doctrine, and a united defense against separatistic and sectarian 
abuses. Dr. Walther, as all pioneers, put all his force and energy into the 
establishment of the principles for which he stood. His influence was wide-spread, 
and he was a man of unlimited activity and earnestness. Under the conditions of 
his austere life his physical force was gradually broken down, and after a lingering 
illness of many months, during which the fiftieth anniversary of his ordination was 
celebrated by his friends, he passed to his reward, May 7, 1887. He was a great 
preacher - 'as orthodox as Gerhard, as correct in form as a university preacher, as 
popular as Luther himself." Strangely contrasting with these sober statements are, 
for example, the sayings of Haug's "Budbareren" of January 23, dictated by the party 
spirit. There it says in the review (offered in English) of D. Walther: "In his zeal for 
Lutheran orthodoxy he introduced the baneful conception of the Lutheran 
confession and Lutheran theology that there were no ‘open questions,’ every point 


of doctrine having been settled once for all by the confessions, and all the proofs 
necessary for their establishment having been presented and correctly interpreted. 
He, therefore, introduced into American theology a legalistic conception of the 
Lutheran confessions and the consequent one-sided emphasis of 'pure doctrine,’ 
which has become the 'shibboleth of a large portion of the Lutheran Church of this 
country to the detriment of the right conception of ‘pure living’ and the true relation 
between pure doctrine and pure living. Another error which American Lutheran 
theology owes to Dr. Walther's zeal for confession- alism is the reading into the 
eleventh article of the Formula of Concord of Luther's early predestinarian view, 
a view which he, in later life, did not deem advisable to press, but which under the 
development given it by Dr. Walther and his colleagues became a modified form 
of Calvinism." Under the section "Lessons of His Life" it is then warned that one 
should, however, like Walther, hold to pure doctrine, but one should learn "also to 
avoid his mistake of a too legalistic conception of them, so that they become a 
fetter instead of a symbol of our faith and a guide to the interpretation of Scripture. 
We may learn of him to be faithful to our convictions and uncompromising in our 
stand for truth, but we may also learn to avoid the pitfalls of exclusivism and 
Pharisaism, which were so characteristic of him, and still are of the great church- 
body which he founded." This is well known. In the following, too, the writer proves 
that he is influenced in his judgment by party passion. It is emphasized that others 
should learn from Walther how easy it is to make the mistake of thinking that a head 
religion is sufficient when the heart has not been changed! To the pure doctrine 
belonged also that "he who holds it is truly converted." This is treated here as an 
antithesis to Walther. It is not to be wondered at, then, when it is appended to our 
Synod, in the same passage, that it is 
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is a "rigid ecclesiastical machine" (this is how doctrinal discipline is reflected in one 
of Hauge's heads), and the consequence is that "the work of the Holy Spirit must 
conform to man-made forms and formulas instead of the forms and formulas 
conforming to the operation of the Holy Spirit". Those who are familiar with the 
Haugean position, with its strong pietistic tinge, can find some sense in this rather 
dark indictment. To the Haugean, conversion through spasms of repentance and 
contrition is the indispensable sign of true conversion, and lay preaching a chief 
characteristic of the "free operation" of the Holy Spirit. He overlooks the fact that it is 
precisely in this Haugesian insistence on conversion according to a very definite 
pattern, and in congregational activity according to a certain image which, in reaction 
to the rationalism of the Norwegian state church a hundred years ago, was made of 
the proper form of a local Christian congregation, that an insistence on "man-made 
forms and formulas" comes to the fore. Because we do not open our services, as is 
the custom in Hauges congregations, on the pattern of a Methodist camp-meeting by 
"free" prayer by a member of the congregation, and our synodal meetings are not 
introduced by an hour of prayer with testimonies of "spiritual experiences" had by the 
synod members at 6 o'clock in the morning, the writer speaks of a "shackling of the 
operations of the Holy Spirit" which is to be deplored among us. One is anxious to 
see how our Norwegians will feel at home with these people once the union, which 
still seems to be thought possible, is accomplished. G. 
Chiliasm in General Synod. Lutheran Church Work, the offi 

the official organ of General Synod, recently referred to a Unitarian statement that 
would make it the duty of every "gentleman of culture" to abandon the article of the 
second advent of Christ. Against this Lutheran Church Work now objects, saying 
editorially, "There are still multitudes of good and 'cultured' people who still find 
comfort, strength, and assurance in a firm belief in the coming again to this earth of 
our Lord, who at the end of His earthly ministry ascended up on high," fdprt bann 
but fo continues, "That there are two views concerning this great article of the 
Church's faith is well known. According to one view, Christ's visible coming is put 
at the beginning of His millennial reign; according to the other, at the close. Those 
holding the former view should, in the strict use of speech, be called 
premillenarians, though in popular use they are designated simply millenarians. 
Their position is that after Antichrist has been overthrown, whatever that may be 
[!], a first resurrection of the martyr saints takes place; that a reign of a thousand 
years takes place, during which Satan is bound; that Christ and the saints rule with 
great splendor and magnificence over the world, and that at the close of this 
millennial period the rest of the dead will be raised, and then will follow the general 
judgment." Lutheran Church Work thus knows only two church doctrines about 
Christ's return for judgment, and both are chiliastic. It is added, however, that 
especially since Augustine, but with "notable exceptions all along," the view has 
prevailed in the Church that no visible return of Christ is to be expected before His 
coming to judgment. But, it says, 
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"to many of the most learned and devout this view was never entirely 
unsatisfactory. In some instances at least the Scriptures have been violently twisted 
to maintain it". On the contrary, our Confession (Aug. XVII) condemns as judaiea 
opinio the doctrine that before the resurrection of the dead the pious shall reign on 
earth, while the ungodly shall be destroyed. This judgment alone agrees with the 
statements of Scripture concerning the return of Christ, and concerning the 
conditions of the world and the Church which precede the judgment. D. 

The Charlotte (N. C.) Observer, a secular paper, recently passed judgment 
on the revivalist Billy Sunday, which stands out strangely against the 
commendations of Sunday in the Reformed church press. In a review of Sunday's 
preaching style, the paper editorially said, "His sermons are rambling and disjointed, 
and, on the whole, give the result of the most unique Bible-study that has come to 
our knowledge. Martha, Sunday says, is his favorite. She is 'a kind of northwest 
wind woman, kind of snappish, and always on the job.' She is 'a beefsteak, baked 
potatoes, apple-sauce with lemon and nutmeg, coffee and whipped cream, apple- 
pie and cheese sort of a woman. Mary, on the other hand, is a loafer on the job - a 
sort of uneeda biscuit, peanut butter, gelatine and pimento sort of woman.' Yet the 
Lord Jesus said: 'But one thing is needful: and Mary hath chosen that good part, 
which shall not be taken away from her.’ Mirabile dictu! " The Lutheran Church 
Visitor (United Synod South) in an article exposes the folly of which pastors are 
guilty who invite Billy Sunday and support him in his activities. It says, "Billy Sunday 
is denunciatory in the very house of his friends. Ministers of the Gospel are not 
beyond the limits of his scorn. The churches led by these pastors, struggling year 
after year at the ‘old stand,’ meeting the spiritual problems with fortitude and with 
the Spirit of God, are held up to ridicule. Yet these very ministers and their 
congregations make a Sunday campaign possible. The local Christian community 
builds the ‘tabernacle’ according to Sunday plans. The local Christian following 
furnishes the 'sinews of war.’ That particular portion of the world which is to come 
under the influence of this twentieth-century dynamic for a season has been 
prepared by preliminary meetings, exhortations, and prayer, getting ready for the 
advent of the chief battalion, Rodehaver with his trombone, Sunday and his whole 
array of invectives. No one has been bold enough to predict what the Philadelphia 
campaign is to cost in dollars and cents, but the amount will be contributed by the 
Christian people of that city. When the ten weeks have ended, and the Conquering 
Hero has departed, taking the cream carefully skimmed with him, these same 
faithful, left-behind pastors must labor on in the old paths, visiting the sick, 
distressed, and troubled, burying the dead, baptizing the children, preaching in the 
same old way for the edification of the saints, directing the schools of the church, 
struggling on with the same old problems of sin and wickedness and indifference 
to the Gospel call, raising money for the various benevolent objects in which the 
Church is interested." The Presbyterian Banner Langer spoke similarly in recent 
times. When the revival is over, we read there, "when all these exciting scenes have 
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vanished, when the curtain is down and the lights are out, and the converts go into 
the churches, some of them find these quiet and orderly and cool, if not cold, and 
they begin to complain against the church and lose interest, and presently they 
relapse into their old life in the world. The trouble is that they have been boosted up 
by external helps, but have not been regenerated with internal life. They were 
excited and kindled into superficial emotion and activity, but they have no internal 
resources. Their religion was all on the outside, and did not spring up from within. 
They acquired no inner root and depth of earth, and soon withered away". The 
United Presbyterian judges Sunday's work favorably, but cannot help shaking its 
head at the scenes in the Philadelphia Tabernacle: "The scenes in the tabernacle were 
very similar to those enacted in Pittsburgh a year ago. An immense choir led the 
singing. Delegations of various sorts marched up the aisles and took their allotted 
places. The shouts, the laughter, the clapping of hands, the remarks of the 
choirmaster, all had a familiar sound. The same rollicking, ragtime songs, 
apparently an inspiration to some, and certainly a burden of weariness to others, 
were also in evidence. What a relief it was when the multitude sang an old standard 
hymn like 'Rock of Ages'!" Nor does Presbyterian, with all his admiration for Sunday, 
refrain from chastising the excesses of his rhetoric. Above all, he says, one should 
not seek to diminish the sin of irreverence. "It is the most vicious sin of our age and 
nation. It is at the root of many of our modem moral and social disorders. It offends 
God; it dishonors parents; it vitiates the relation of man to man; it breeds lawlessness 
and bitter contention. We would not excuse it. It must be corrected. We never meet 
it in Mr. Sunday without grief and pain." G. 


Joseph Smith, president of the Reorganized Church of Latter-Day Saints, has 
died, aged 83 years, at Independent, Mo. He was the son of Joseph S. Smith, founder 
of the Mormon church. Born in Kirtland, Mo. on the 6th of November, 1832, he came 
with his parents to Nauvoo, Ill. where the headquarters of the Mormons were then 
located. In 1861 he joined the opponents of Brigham Young, who were called 
Josephites. These had branched off from the Mormons as early as 1853 and 
incorporated in Illinois in 1873 under the name of the Reorganized Church of Latter- 
Day Saints. They reject polygamy and the revelations of Brigham Young, want to 
confess the triune God, but nevertheless accept the "Book of Mormon" and the "Book 
of Doctrine," etc., in which sayings are found that overturn the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity, although the words "Father, Son, Holy Spirit" also occur. Joseph Smith was 
also editor of the Saints’ Herald. His son Frederick M. Smith was chosen to succeed 
him. (Apologist.) 

Ann Lee, a "shaking Quaker" in Manchester, England, came up with the idea 
about 150 years ago that the first created man, Adam, had originally been bisexual 
but, expressing dissatisfaction, was re-created and received a helpmate in Eve; then 
the Fall followed. From this theory Ann Lee further concluded that celibacy, as a return 
to the original state of man, is pleasing to God. 
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must be. With eight successors she emigrated to America in 1774. After a few years 
colonies of the shepherds had formed in Massachusetts, Connecticut, Ohio and 
Kentucky. They practiced celibacy, engaged in work in the fields and in factories, 
had common coffers, and met often to feel the "activity of the spirit. The Schakers 
also called themselves the Millennial Church and taught that Christ appeared twice, 
once in JEsu, the second time in Ann Lee. One hundred years later there were 
eighteen Shaker communities in the United States, owning property valued at 
$89,000. The number of members was 2500. One of their last colonies has been 
Union Village, near Lebanon, O. The number of shepherds there forty years ago was 
200, but has gradually dwindled to one hundred, then to forty and thirty. In these 
days the whole property of the Schakers at Union Village, embracing about 4500 
acres of land and a number of handsome buildings, has passed into the possession 
of the United Brethren church, which has purchased it by purchase, under the 
obligation of boarding the few surviving Schakers until their death. Thus the story of 
the strange Schaker madness has come near its conclusion. That such baroque 
views, devoid of any support in reason and revelation, could find an adherent for 
almost a century and a half, is proof of the power of lies. Those who prophesy an 
imminent end to Eddyism and Russellism, think of the Schaker Fellowship with its 
man-female Adam and its woman-female Christ Ann Lee. G. 


II. Abroad. 


The passing of Prof. D. Thomas K. Cheyne is reported from London under 
February 17. Cheyne was Oriel Professor of Scripture Interpretation at Oxford, and 
represented the extreme left of anti-Biblical criticism. Especially by his contributions 
to various great works of reference, all of which were borne by the spirit of 
skepticism, he had a destructive effect in wide circles and in no small measure aided 
and abetted liberalism in Germany as well as in American theological seminaries. A 
greater mind than Karl Haupt, he was similar to the Johns Hopkins Hebraist in 
spinning whimsical hypotheses to explain away the miracle, especially prophecy. He 
brought his age to 74 and had lived in retirement since 1909. G. 


Since the outbreak of the war, Lutheran and Protestant churches outside 
Germany have been waiting with understandable excitement for announcements. 
What one got to hear was bitterly disappointing. To be sure, there is not a total lack 
of pro-German pronouncements. Thus the Swiss Protestant newspaper "Brosamen" 
recently wrote: "It is with deep pain that we condemn the actions of England in this 
war and its prehistory. We are saddened by the unbelievable blindness of the 
Christian circles in England, when otherwise serious Christian journals are now 
depicting Germany as the satanic power of darkness, and the German Emperor as 
the Antichrist, against whom it is necessary to pray and plead. 
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fight to the death. A voluminous paper by the well-known Mrs. Penn Lewis 
endeavours to prove, at the cost of much energy and swarming spirit, that William II. 
was possessed by demoniac. Such machinations are found widespread, and are 
devoured with ravenous appetite by British Christians. There is a sinister, ghastly 
power of lies emanating from England at the present time. It is our duty of conscience 
to take a strong stand against such lies and slander wherever and however we can. 
We shall do so all the more vigorously, since the slandered German nation can only 
be vindicated by the unmasking of England." But rallies of this kind have remained 
rare. Most of them are held in quite a different tone. Thus the "Company of Genevan 
Pastors" sent the following address to the Protestant churches of France and 
Belgium: "Dear Brothers in Christ! In painful and tragic hours, the bonds of spiritual 
kinship and love are strengthened. The Company of Pastors of Geneva feels impelled 
to tell you that it suffers with you, and that, though we may be neutral in political 
matters, our burning sympathies naturally turn to our sister Churches under the 
Cross. The company of pastors suffers with you in the thought of your decimated or 
devastated churches, of your spiritual leaders torn from their labors by the most brutal 
and unjust war. If, as history tells us, the blood of martyrs is the seed of the Church, 
believe it, brethren, that your sufferings are not in vain, and that they will help to give 
birth to a new society in which the Kingdom of God will triumph." One can imagine 
with what bitterness such omissions are discussed in the Protestant press of 
Germany. On the other hand, the spokesmen of the Protestant churches of France 
are far from being clear about the anti-German sentiment among the neutral nations. 
The Swiss Alliance had called upon the Christians of the contending countries to 
maintain the community of faith without prejudice to the question of the right or wrong 
of the present war. To this the French Protestant pastor Lasson replied, as follows: 
"What is being done outside France to make justice triumph? Where are the indignant 
protests of the Christians of the neutral countries, Switzerland, Sweden, and America, 
against the bloody inundations of German Satanism? Does political neutrality include 
the neutrality of the Christian conscience? Or do these disciples of Christ find that 
there are not yet enough broken oaths and vile barbarities to elicit from them a word 
of condemnation or at least protest? | notice but a few faint echoes of a revolt of 
conscience which should pass over the world like the storm of a holy wrath. We are 
offered the stale tea of an evangelical alliance or the cataplasm of an international 
court of arbitration; we are offered these remedies to a good woman, to a 
Christendom dying of moral and religious anaemia. Pray with those who loudly 
proclaim that war suppresses morality and honor, pray with those who, on military 
principle, scold children to death and throw old men and women into the flames to 
exterminate a lower race and give place to 
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to create a people who consider themselves God's chosen people, to extend 
brotherly hands to these bandits before they atone for their crimes - never! . . . 
Whatever may happen to the Church! But we shall never make of the gospel of 
righteousness and love a pillow on which a church sleeps in peace, ready to 
sanction falsehood, villainy, cruelty, and bloody criminality. Let present Christendom 
perish, if only the gospel be saved, in which the future shall find life!" The French 
Lutherans also made their voices heard, and in unambiguous terms. The "Figaro," 
the well-known Parisian world paper, in its number of 10. December 1914 the 
following announcement: "An Agenda of the Paris Synod of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of France: -The Paris Special Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of France, meeting for the first time since the outbreak of the war, after 
addressing its prayers to God for the approaching success of France and her allies, 
praised the wonderful upsurge and perfect unity of the nation; it will accompany our 
armies with its most ardent wishes until the complete accomplishment of the work 
which they have undertaken; she welcomes in advance, with an animated and joyful 
heart, the return to France of the provinces which for 44 years were separated" 
(Alsace-Lorraine is of course meant) "and sends at Christmas a fraternal greeting to 
those of her ecclesiastical or lay members who, in various capacities, have had the 
honor of being called to the banners. She expresses her heartfelt condolences to all 
afflicted families, and sends a greeting and warmest wishes to the children of our 
congregations who are fighting for their country; she has confidence in their faith 
and valour.' A piece of this agenda is to be sent at the instance of the Synod to all 
the members of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of France who are under the 
flags." It is understandable that the German religious press, which, on the whole, 
has preserved a dignified bearing, should be somewhat out of temper in discussing 
such proclamations. G. 


The city of Lodz in Poland, surpassed in population and importance among 
all Polish cities only by Warsaw, and now occupied by German troops, numbers, 
according to the latest statistics, 201,318 Roman Catholics, 110,538 Lutherans, 
9305 Reformed, 6272 Greek Orthodox, 30,085 Mariavites, 3422 Baptists, 144,184 
Jews, and 979 of various other denominations, together 506,111 souls. G. 


Judaism, Zionism and World War. More and more Palestine is becoming a 
Jewish country again. The Jews have recently bought up a great deal of property, 
especially in the immediate vicinity of Jerusalem. It is said that with the help of 
Rothschild an international university is to be founded, and a distinguished Jewish 
settlement attached to it. About 14,000 Jews are already engaged in agriculture in 
Palestine, and are proving themselves to be almost beyond expectation as efficient, 
practical agriculturists. In all, 150,000 Jews now live in Palestine, making up one- 
sixth of the population, which is estimated at 600,000 to 700,000 souls. 
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possibility of establishing a Zionist state seems to have moved closer. Jerusalem, in 
particular, has become a predominantly Jewish city. At present the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem are estimated at 120,000 souls, and the number of Jews among them is 
assumed to be 80,000, that is, two-thirds of the total number. Of course, the figures 
are quite uncertain; a "census" is not taken in Turkey. The Jews of Jerusalem have 
all been immigrants since the Middle Ages. First came the Spanish Jews 
(Sephardim), who live mainly in the old Jewish quarter in the south of the city and 
enjoy a certain prosperity. Gradually there grew also the number of immigrating 
Polish Jews (Ashkenazim), mostly poor people who depended on the support of their 
European co-religionists. It was mainly religious motives that drove them to 
Jerusalem. They wanted to be buried there, where according to the Jewish hope the 
last judgement, connected with the resurrection, should take place, or they regarded 
Jerusalem as the place where they, unhindered by some demands of the modern 
state (for example compulsory education and military service), could live to the full 
extent according to their law. They began to cultivate in the north of the city, where 
most of the Jews now live. Later on, many a torment and persecution to which the 
Jews were subjected in European states awakened a longing for the old home, and 
at the same time the love of Jerusalem came alive among the Jews of the East; the 
Bukhari, Arabia, and North Africa took part in the movement. In recent years, 
especially through the international Zionist movement, a large number of Jews have 
been settled in their ancestral land. This movement is taking care of the Russian 
Jews in particular. Public schools, educational institutions, country bureaus, electric 
railways, good country roads, hospitals, etc., have been built. The orange groves at 
Joppe are the most beautiful and productive in the world. One third of the yield of 
one and a half million boxes has been drawn by Jewish colonists. In all, the Zionists 
have settled 46,000 Jews on their colonies, most of whom started out destitute, but 
now own banks with $5,000,000 in securities. Jacob de Haas, the head of the Zionist 
movement, said recently in the course of a speech in Washington: "When the Turks, 
during their war, took the horses and cattle of the Jewish colonists in Palestine, the 
banks of the colonists issued the first Jewish money that had been circulated since 
the year 121. We must send the Jews from the European war to Palestine. There 
will be a great outpouring of millions of Jews. They must be helped; they must be 
sent to Jerusalem to make a Jewish flag and a Jewish nation. Never since the 
beginning was there brighter hope for our race. We were beginning to be wiped 
out; we had for centuries been kicked about from country to country." After the 
outbreak of the war, the Central Bureau in Berlin was closed. However, a committee 
has been formed for the weather management of the plant, including outstanding 
Jews in the United States. This committee plans first of all to support all the 
institutions mentioned in Palestine and to overcome the present crisis with the help 
of the American Jewry. It also intends to 
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also to see to it that, after the end of the war, Palestine is open for settlement to the 
anemic Jews who are suffering severely as a result of the European war, especially 
in Russia. The Jews who have settled in Palestine to escape persecution in Russia, 
and who form the bulk of the population in Jerusalem, find themselves in a peculiar 
position now that the Turkish Empire is at war with Russia. Nominally they are still 
Russian subjects, and ought accordingly to be regarded and treated as enemies of 
the Turkish Empire, but as they are known to have fled from that country on account 
of the persecutions they have suffered in Russia, and never intend to return there, 
the Turkish Government regard them as prospective subjects of the Turkish Empire. 
Already the Palestinian Jews are taking advantage of the great wrestling of nations. 
As a result of the oppressive military service conditions and the impediments to 
trade and commerce, many Christians and Mohammedans are emigrating from 
Palestine to America. As a result, for example, the mother-of-pearl trade, which 
flourished especially among the Christian population of Bethlehem, has declined, 
and the Jerusalem Jews are seizing it. Indeed, the present war distress seems to 
be bringing the Jews back into possession of a large part of the Holy Land. As the 
"Messenger from Zion," the paper of the Syrian Orphanage at Jerusalem, reports, 
the Turkish Government, in order to raise money, has offered for sale the landed 
property of the deposed Sultan, lying largely in Palestine, and embracing nearly the 
whole Jordan Valley from the Sea of Galilee to the Dead Sea. It is supposed that 
the Jews will take up this offer, so far as the land of their fathers is concerned, and 
acquire a large portion of it. But it is especially from the political consequences of 
the present war that the Zionists hope to derive far-reaching advantages for their 
cause. It is indeed strange how in this war the Jews are distributed in the hostile 
armies. It has been calculated that 500,000 to 600,000 Jews are in the armies 
fighting each other. The largest number is in the Russian army, about 350,000. In 
the Austrian army 150,000 Jews of Galicia are fighting their brothers in the Russian 
army. Likewise, the Polish Jews in the German army are fighting against their Polish 
brothers in the Russian army. There are said to be 50,000 Jews in the German army, 
15,000 Jews in the French army in North Africa, and 10,000 in the English army. 
From this strange constellation it is now hoped to gain advantages for Judaism, 
regardless of which side retains the victory. The already mentioned Zionist de Haas 
says: "The most significant fact of a thousand years to our race has been the 
recognition of the Jew in the present war. Russia, Austria, France, Germany, 
Turkey, - all have recognized the Jew and sought his favor. British newspapers 
have said that, if their country is successful in the war, Palestine must be given to 
the Jews. Germany has warned Turkey, its ally, to protect Jews, even though they 
may be citizens of an antagonistic country, Russia. Russia has promised to care 
for 'its beloved people’; Austria has implored the Jews not to believe Russia, but 
to trust her to care for the Jewish people. We have the greatest hope of ages. We 
see the time when the Hebrew languages will be living, instead of a dead 
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or, at most, a holy language, to be used in our churches. Our colonists are printing 
Hebrew newspapers in Jerusalem." Rabbi Samuel Price foresees that the Jews will 
be granted full citizenship by all governments involved in recognition of their service 
in the war. However, for now, things look bleak for the Jewish population of Europe. 
Particularly areas with a large Israelite population are suffering terribly from the war; 
think of Galicia, of Poland. Rabbi Price recently said: "The war has caused worse 
suffering among the Jews than among any other people. There are 6,000,000 Jews 
in Poland and 2,000,000 in Galicia, where the war has been fiercest. By Russian 
law the Jews in Poland are not allowed to travel outside of Poland proper, and so, 
when they have been expelled by the Germans, they have not been able to find a 
refuge in Russia. It is estimated that 1,000,000 non-combatant Jewish women and 
children will die of starvation and exposure in Poland." The Orthodox Jew also 
considers participation in the war in and of itself a grave misfortune. Even at the 
outbreak of the war, on August 3, 1914, a Jewish rabbi in Liverpool, England, 
exclaimed, "Never has there been such a tragic day for the Jewish nation as this, 
when nearly half a million of our brethren in the various ArrNeen of Europe are about 
to fight and shoot each other down. And why? Not for the sake of Palestine, not for 
the sake of Jerusalem, not for the sake of bringing about their national 
independence, not for the good of mankind, but ‘only to help the European nations 
to unload the curse of God upon their heads and to turn Europe into a heap of ashes. 
For 1850 years we refused to take up the sword. But now we have become unfaithful 
to our principle." With regard to the eventual political advantages of Jewry after the 
conclusion of peace, one is also partly, and probably justifiably, sceptical. Thus Dr. 
Gotthard Deutsch writes in the American Israelite: \srael's.- "The key point in 
judging this war, 

as far as the Jews are concerned, lies in the position of Russia. For thirty-three years 
the situation of the Jews in that country has been a critical one. As long as Russia 
continues to deny the Jews the most fundamental human rights, such as the right to 
choose their homes, employment and education, this problem will remain 
unresolved. We ask: Is it likely that Russia will moderate her cruel tyranny if she 
emerges victorious from this war? All the analogies of the past force us to answer 
this question in the negative. . .. An autocratic government demands a recognition 
of class distinctions in the state. If the Tsardom of Russia is to maintain itself, it must 
maintain these class distinctions - a corrupt bureaucracy, the religious fanaticism of 
the Greek Catholic Church, and, as a part of the whole system, the 
disenfranchisement of the Jews. The only hope of the Jews lies in the defeat of 
Russia. . . . Should Russia, as has already been announced, annex the Polish 
province of Austria, it would mean a further calamity, for we certainly could not 
expect her to grant to her new subjects any rights which she had granted to her 
former subjects. 
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has refused. But if the Jews of Galicia were to come under the rule of Russia, if boys 
and girls were to enjoy school privileges only under certain restrictions, if the villages 
were to be closed to these Jews, if they were to be deprived of the right to vote in 
city elections, and if they were to be denied the right to own real estate--what a 
misfortune that would be! How much weight the public opinion of Europe would have 
in such a case, of which Rumania has recently given us an example. Notwithstanding 
the assurance of the Romanian Minister in London that the Jewish subjects of other 
countries, after their annexation to Rumania, would enjoy the same rights which they 
formerly had, this promise was shamefully broken at the close of the war. If so small 
an empire as Rumania could so completely ignore the public opinion of Europe, how 
little would Russia turn her back upon it!" In fact, even now Russia does not allow 
wounded Jewish soldiers in the Russian army to move outside the areas where Jews 
are allowed to settle - a political bigotry that stands alone among the many follies 
that the world war has brought about. G. 

Allerlei vom Kriege. The Dutch prayer "Wir treten zum Beten vor Gott, den 
Gerechten" ("We come to pray before God, the Righteous One"), which has been 
sung much in Germany since the outbreak of the war, is owed by the people to the 
Emperor, who, when he became acquainted with it, was so moved by it that he then 
had it sung with preference at solemn church services and the like. The song dates 
from the time of the struggles for freedom of the Protestant Dutch against their 
Spanish oppressors in the latter half of the sixteenth century. Duke Alba made the 
most notorious name for himself at that time. The Catholic government had enacted 
the harshest laws against the heretics and thus incited the people to revolt. This, 
however, was put down in the bloodiest manner. William of Orange, an ancestor of 
the German Emperor, who was one of the heads of the Protestants, was able to flee 
to Germany in due time. Then -- it was 1568 -- Duke Alba took the most terrible 
revenge. Gallows and wheels were erected in all places. Pyres blazed for the 
Protestant clergy and the faithful confessors of the Gospel. On the beams of 
demolished chapels were hanged both image-storming innovators and peaceable 
Calvinists and Lutherans. All the joyful life that was so native to the Netherlands 
disappeared, and the horror of a great general grave filled all minds. It was at this 
time that the song came into being. It is found with its melody in the "Nederlandsch 
Gedenckclanck" (Remembrance Song), published at Haarlem in 1626. There are 
seventy-nine monophonic songs to be sung with lute accompaniment. Among them 
is this song. Its first verse reads in the original text: "Wilt Heden nu treden voor God 
den Heere. Hem boven al loven van herten seer, end maken groot syns lieven 
naemens eere, di daer nu onsen vyand flaet ter neer." The melody is also Dutch, for 
the caption reads, "Stem [= voice]: Heg wilder dan wild." The song has thus been 
sung in a different, at any rate familiar, manner. From it speaks healthy strength, 
undaunted courage, warm love of home, strong trust in God. - As a remarkable sign 
of the times, it is worthy of note- 
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that the whole German Province of the Society of Jesus lodges the most emphatic 
protest against the war speeches of Father Vaughan (London). With most painful 
regret it is taken note of the severely insulting and injurious attacks against the head 
of the German Reich contained therein, and the attacks are rejected in the most 
resolute way. - The "Leipziger Kirchenblatt" announces that the church boards of the 
Ephorie Leipzig | have asked the Evangelical-Lutheran State Consistory to make it 
obligatory on the clergy and church boards that they also, vis-a-vis the owners of 
public houses, all persons, who rent apartments to prostitutes, as well as to 
prostitutes and pimps in their congregation, to carry out a pastoral admonition 
procedure with the goal of formally recognizing the church's honorary rights and, 
insofar as legal obstacles stand in the way, to take the appropriate steps to have 
these removed. A section of this petition, in which the consistory is asked to clarify 
whether the congregations are compelled under the existing legal provisions to levy 
church tax on the persons named, sheds a harsh light on the state of the church! If 
this coercion existed, the consistory should "initiate that it be repealed, and daynt a 
disgrace be taken from the church". - The "Old Faith" judges that in more than one 
respect it is quite salutary for the German people to be under military high command 
even in those regions not directly troubled by war. Thus the General Command of 
the 9th Army Corps has recently not only forbidden the Adventists their sectarian 
public activities, but has also simply suspended the dancing parties. Under 
November 18, the deputy general command in Mona simply announced officially: 
"The police permission to hold public dance revelries is henceforth to be denied. The 
holding of club amusements is also to be forbidden and, if necessary, prevented by 
coercive police means. This order shall be brought to public notice." - The Czar's 
Lord's Prayer. The following note on this subject was recently found in the 
"Wartburg": "Among our soldiers an abominable parody of the Lord's Prayer is 
circulating under the above title: 'Father Nicholas, you who are in Petersburg, perish 
your name, your empire disappear,’ etc. After | myself had heard it repeatedly from 
wounded men, a friend of our paper now sends it to me, printed on a green slip of 
paper; he also received it from a wounded man. It is regrettable that such trash is 
allowed to be printed in our country. The authorities should take vigorous action 
against it. The dissemination of such trash is unworthy. It is only gratifying that, 
according to our soldiers, this trash did not grow in the field, but was sent to them in 
the field in the form of leaflets, quite similar to what happened with the trash 
postcards. Our soldiers, thank God, do not want to know anything about it. " 
G. 
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The Prophet Jonah. 


(Conference work.) 


Jonah with his book is probably the best-maligned and in his way most known 
and most mentioned of all prophets. And what has made him so famous and brought 
him into everybody's mouth is above all the fish. Delitzsch reports that in Arabic 
literature he is also called "the man of the fish". The story of the fish has always 
been the subject of more or less witty ridicule. It belongs to the sufficient equipment 
of the average mocker that he can ask where Cain got his wife, and make some 
jokes about Jonah's fish; and if he wants to be especially formidable, then the pigs 
of the Gergesenians are probably added. Rationalist "theology" has not treated the 
book one iota better. And if one wants to give the reason of the offence briefly, then 
it is basically again - the fish, that is, the miracle in question. Delitzsch also says: 
"The anachronisms and distortions of the story of Jonah found in the Koran are not 
to be compared at all with the grimaces which modern criticism has expressed 
towards the book of Jonah "1). 

But about this, about the historicity of the book, its tendency and typical 
meaning, we will talk later, after we have briefly gone through the book itself 
according to its contents. 


1. Chapter: Jonah's disobedience and punishment. 
The book of Jonah clearly breaks down into the three sections: |. the prophet's 
first mission, his flight, punishment, and salvation; 2. the second mission with its 
miraculous success; 3. the pro- 


1) "Something about the Book of Jonah." Journal of the Whole Lutheran Theology and 
Church. By Rudelbach and Guerike. 1840. Il, P. 113. 
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phets sulking about God being gracious to the Gentiles and the divine rebuke for it. 

The book has an abrupt beginning and still more an abrupt conclusion. 
Baumgarten, in a much quoted article in the journal of Rudelbach and Guerike, says: 
"The facts of the Book of Jonah are to be compared to the appearance of 
Melchizedek, who, emerging from the dark background, appears as the priest of the 
Most High, and disappears again without a trace; to the worship of the magicians, of 
whom no one knows whence they came, and whither they went; but most of all to 
the walking of JEsu in the borders of Tyre and Sidon, and his intercourse with the 
city of the Samaritans." (Year. 1841, Il, p. 7.) . 

But we know something about the person of the prophet. In the second book 
of Kings (14:25), at the end of the description of the life of Jeroboam Il, we find this 
note: "And he brought again the border of Israel from Hemath even unto the sea that 
is in the plain, according to the word of the LORD God of Israel, which he spake by 
his servant Jonah the son of Amithai, the prophet that was of Gath Hepher." "Jonah 
the son of Amithai," is “r name in our book, and prophet he is. It would therefore be 
more than strange if this were not one and the same person. Both times a prophet, 
the name the same and the patronymic also the same. There has hardly ever been 
any serious doubt about the identity. The following statements and combinations of 
Luther are recognized as historically correct: "So we have that this Jonah was in the 
time of King Jeroboam, whose grandfather was King Jehu, at which time King Uzziah 
reigned in Judah; at which time also in the same kingdom of Israel were the prophets 
Hosea, Amos, Joel in other places and cities." 2) Delitzsch also says: "At all events 
the prophet Nineves is identical with the prophet Jonah of the same name, who 
prophesied the conquest of Hemath and Damascus at the beginning of the reign of 
Jeroboam II, the son of Joash (825-784 B.C.) (2 Kings 14:25), an identity which is 
put beyond all doubt by the unanimous tradition of antiquity. The identity of the two 
is also confirmed by Josephus, who includes Art. IX, 11 weaves into the history of 
Jeroboam II that of our prophet. He is thus older than Hosea, Amos, Micah, and 
Isaiah, who prophesied after Baba-batra in one period. He is the oldest among the 
last prophets of the 
written monuments are preserved to us. We find him effective as a prophet at a time 
when Elisha had already died; perhaps he is one of his disciples, in the prophetic 
school of-. 


2) The quotations from Luther are from his interpretation of the prophet Jonah. St. L. XIV, 
836 ff. 
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same formed (2 Kings 14:25; Jonah 1:9, 10; cf. Amos 7:14). Problematic is the time 
of his sending to Nineveh." (Op. cit., p. 113.) 

Jonah came from Gath-Hepher in the tribe of Zebulun, according to Jewish 
tradition at Jerome haud grandia viculus Geth northward from Nazareth on the road 
from Septoris to Tiberius, at the site of the present village of Meshad. According to 
Jerome, the Jews told themselves that Jonah was the son of the widow at Zarpath 
near Sidon, who fed the prophet Elijah at the costly time. Keil's remark is certainly 
correct: "The Jewish tradition mentioned by Jerome in the Prooemium to Jonah, that 
Jonah was the son of the widow of Zarpath, whom Elijah raised from death, proves 
itself already according to the reason given by Jerome 1. s.: matre postea dicente 
ad eum: Nunc cognovi, quia vir Dei es tu, et verbum Dei in ore tuo est veritas; et 
ob hanc causam etiam ipsum puerum sic vocatum. Amathi enim in nostra lingua 
veritatem sonat as a Jewish Haggadah inferred only from the name Son Amathai 
(vioU Aua& i, 1,XX), which has no more historical ground than the tradition about 
the tomb of the Prophet, which is shown both at Meshad in Galilee and at Nineveh 
in Assyria." We say with Luther, "Believe this who will; | believe it not; but his father's 
name was Amithai, in Latin Verax, in German Wahrlich, and was of GathHepher, 
which city is in the tribe of Zebulun, Jos. 19, 13..... So also the widow of Zarpath 
was a Gentile, as Christ also reports Luk 4, 26; but Jonah here confesses chap. 1, 
9, that he was a Hebrew." 

Of another Jewish legend Delitzsch judges: "According to a completely 
unfounded supposition, which Laschi also repeats after Seder Olam, he is the one 
of the disciples of the prophets (2 Kings 9:1) by whom Jehu was anointed king (884 
B.C.)." Baumgarten, on the other hand, thinks it possible that the legend is based 
on historical truth. He considers it probable that the promise of the enlargement of 
the frontier executed by Jeroboam II. was not given to him first, but already to Jehu. 
He puts the matter thus: "About the time in which this prophecy was given, nothing 
is determined, but it can be stated with probability. Hazael the Syrian was the 
avenger of the sins of Ahaoh, promised to the zealot Elijah (1 Kings 19:15; 2:8, 12). 
Hazael smites Joram, the son of Ahab (2 Kings 8:28), and it must have been he who 
advanced the border of Israel against Syria; for Benhadad had had to restore it to 
Ahab (1 Kings 20:34), as then everywhere the main blow was not to strike Ahab, but 
his son (1 Kings 21:29). The defeat of Joram is immediately followed by the anointing 
of Jehu, who was also promised to Elijah as an avenger. 
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But the anointing of Jehu is a sign of grace over Israel; for Jehu is given to Israel as 
the people of Jehovah to be king (2 Kings 9:6), and after he has directed his next 
commission, a special promise is made to him (2 Kings 10:30). Now here also the 
promise of Jonah, that the border, which had been moved by Hazael, should be 
restored, finds its natural occasion and place. And in this light, the opinion of the 
Jews, that the prophet-disciple charged by Elisha with the anointing of Jehu was no 
other than Jonah, is not so uneven, though it naturally goes too far in its definiteness. 
If, however, we wish to separate the certain from the uncertain, this much is at any 
rate certain, that Jonah had to deliver a message of salvation to Israel, which falls 
into the last time of Israel's grace, into the time of the house of Jehu. For under 
Jeroboam Hosea and Amos already appear and threaten Israel with near 
destruction. Jeroboam's son, Zechariah, the last scion of the house of Jehu, is killed 
after only sixteen months' reign, and now Israel is going with rapid steps toward 
destruction." (Op. cit., p. 3.) - A beautiful name had Jonah for his prophetic 
profession, Jonah the son of Amithai. Jonah in Hebrew means the dove. To combine 
the simplicity of a dove with the wisdom of a serpent, and to be a son of truth, of the 
truth, is the most glorious gift and equipment of a messenger of the divine Word. 

Now to this Jonah happened, as our book relates, the word of the Lord, the 
most common term for calling and sending a prophet. His commission is, "Arise, and 
go into the great city of Nineveh, and preach therein: for their wickedness is come 
out before me." He is sent to Nineveh, the ancient city, of which it is already spoken 
in Gen. 10:11, that Nimrod built it, and there already v. 12 is said, "This is a great 
city." Thus Nineveh is here simply called the great city. Diodorus calls it the greatest 
city in the world, greater than Babylon. Nineveh was the capital of Assyria. That's 
where he's sent, that's where he's supposed to preach. And not merely, as Luther 
gives it, in the same, nor merely to her, or to her, with XX or X, but XXX, the Greek 
Knpuooely, with XX, means to call out, to preach against, to bear witness against. It 
is therefore judgmental and punitive preaching, which, however, as Jonas 
immediately remarks, can and ought also to drive the Ninivites to repentance. That 
the sermon is meant to be punishment and ‘threat is also shown by the reasoning: 
Her wickedness has come before God, that is, the rumor, the tidings, of her great 
depravity have reached God in heaven, have become heaven-sent; she has fulfilled 
the sentence of her sins, is ripe for judgment. It is a similar figure of speech to that 
used of Sodom and Gomorrah in Gen. 18:20. Which was the particular sin of 
Nineveh is not said. The commentators remind of the proverb: Great cities, great 
sins. 
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Pride, unkindness, oppression and violence, abuse of power and wealth will have 
been the sins, .and the sins of fornication will not have been lacking - apart of course 
from their abominable idolatry, the main sin. Now Jonah is to proclaim God's wrath 
and judgment to the city. 

But the prophet flees; he seeks to evade the commission. And he wants to do 
it thoroughly, he wants to flee immediately far enough, in the opposite direction, and 
indeed there as far as one could flee at that time. He goes to Japho, called Joppe in 
the New Testament, the harbor city on the Mediterranean Sea already known in 
Solomon's time. He finds there a ship going to Tarsis. There he pays his ferry fare, 
wants to go with it and believes to have escaped his God and his profession. Luther 
rendered Tarsis by "sea" according to the procedures of some rabbis, as he 
rendered Tarsis ships by sea ships according to the same predecessors. Some 
ancient commentators understand by Tarsis the city of Tarsus in Cilicia, the 
birthplace of Paul, and draw a parallel between Jonas and Paul, emphasizing how 
Paul took a very different attitude toward God's profession, not discussing it at length 
with flesh and blood. But Tarsis is Tartessus in Spain, the remotest colony of the 
Phoenicians, the uttermost end of the earth then known. He attempts what the 139th 
Psalm gives as the utmost and yet vain attempt to hide himself from God: "Were | 
to take wings of the dawn, and abide by the uttermost sea." 

It has been asked: whether the prophet really believed that one could run 
away from God, or whether he did not also believe what Ps. 139 says. Keil remarks: 
"XXXX XXXXX, away from the face of Yahweh, that is, away from the presence of 
the LORD, from the land of Israel, where Yahweh dwelt in the temple, and testified 
himself to be present, comp. Gen. 4:16; not to hide himself from the omnipresent 
God, but to elude the service of Yahweh, the God-king of Israel." He quotes Marck: 
"(Quod non debet intelligi de effugienda Dei essentia et scientia, ne nimis crassam 
inscitiam omnipraesentiae et omniscientiae divinae vati magno tribuamus, sed de 
relinquenda terra Canaan, gratiosa Dei sede, extra quam cogitavit forte, saltem hoc 
tempore, prophetiae donum et munus sibi non fore tribuendum." Delitzsch: "It is 
uncertain whether he already paid homage to the proposition pronounced in the 
subsequent Jewish dogmatics, that the spirit of prophecy, or the Shekinah, does not 
manifest itself on heathen ground XXXX XXXX). The prophet, says the synagogal 
tradition, is like the servant of a priest who escaped from his master and hid himself 
in the place of burial (where the priest was not allowed to follow him). 'By thy life 
cried the Lord, having other servants like thee, to send them after thee, and to draw 
thee forth." (Op. cit., p. 114.) Hengstenberg: "Thus he leaves the 
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He was called by the Lord to be a prophet in the land of his fathers, and was 
undoubtedly under the delusion that he would cease to be a prophet outside the land 
and the kingdom where he was destined to go. Luther explains the matter thus, "God 
has two kinds of being or presence: one is natural, the other spiritual. Naturally he is 
at all ends. But spiritually he is alone, since he is thus known, that is, where his word, 
faith, spirit, and worship are; there are those who are his, who alone feel how God is 
such a HErr, who is almighty and at all ends. So it is good to flee from God, if one 
flees to a place where there is no word, faith, Spirit, or knowledge of God. So Jonah 
fled from the presence of the Lord, that is, from the Jewish people and land, where 
the word, spirit, faith, and knowledge of God were, to the sea among the Gentiles, 
where there was no faith, word, or spirit of God." 

One has also asked about the psychological motive of his flight. We could well 
think of a reason, yes, that is the first thought one has when reading: the grit, difficulty 
and danger of the task. Instead of saying with Moses in a similar situation, "Lord, 
send whom thou wilt!" he rather runs away. Luther also emphasizes this motive: 
"Now God commands Jonah to tell them their wickedness; it truly takes courage to 
do so, and one's mouth must be open. He had to say to them, 'You are evil and 
condemned; your goodness is a mere sham, and it deceives you. For it is not 
possible that in such a mighty kingdom there should not have been his people, who 
before the world led an honorable and blameless life. Now to punish them all at once, 
and to afflict them with the wrath of God, is a great thing, and is evil to be suffered, 
especially by great men. . . How would it look if you or | were sent to the Turkish 
emperor to punish him with his princes and his empire? How often has it been so 
ridiculous that one has spoken against the pope!" 

The reason for his flight is given by Jonah himself afterwards (4, 2). But some 
do not consider him to be sincere. J. P. Lange, for example, in his work on the Bible, 
says: "The psychological motive for the escape is not mentioned; the one that Jonah 
himself gives later (4:2) can hardly be regarded with Keil as the pragmatically correct 
and sufficient one, since it rather gives the impression of being a self-explanation of 
a bad conscience that is anxious to gain a semblance of rightness afterwards. Here, 
for the time being, he is only interested in evading the hand of God, and many things 
may have contributed to this - convenience, indolence, fear of man - as every servant 
of God may tell himself from the analogy of his own experience." Keil, however, holds 
for this, "The motive for this flight was not fear of the difficulty of carrying out the 
divine commission, but, as Jonah himself says 4, 2, 
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the concern that divine mercy would spare the sinful city if it repented. He does not 
want to cooperate in this, not only because he knows, to speak with Jerome, by 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit, quod poenitentia gentium ruina sit Judaeorum, and as 
amator patriae non tam saluti invidet Ninives quam non vult perire populum suum, 
but also because he indeed begrudged salvation to the Gentiles, feared in the 
conversion of them to the living God an impairment of the privileges of Israel before 
the Gentile world, an abrogation of his election to the people of God." Delitzsch 
reports that an old synagogal tradition (Mechilta) says very sensibly, "The prophet 
was more concerned with the honor of the child than of the father, more concerned 
with the honor of the people of God than with the honor of God Himself. Some have 
also thought that the prophet feared for his own prophetic honor. If God gave 
repentance to the Ninivites and then spared their lives, he would stand as a false 
prophet. The reason which Keil gives, Luther also urges most strongly. After raising 
the question whether the prophet had sinned by his flight, because so many 
commentators labor to palliate and excuse all the works of the pious of Scripture, 
and then answering this question in the affirmative, that it was manifest 
disobedience, as the following divine punishment shows, he first gives some other 
motives for the flight: "First, that he refused such great, new, unheard-of office." It 
was not the custom for prophets of Israel to be sent abroad. And how does he feel 
about it? "He would not willingly go out of the land of his own, so at last he must go 
alone into the midst of the sea, and into the jaws of the whale." "Item, one would also 
say that he was afraid of the great king. Some also think that he did it because he 
was afraid that his prophecy would be rejected, and that what he said would not 
come to pass, as it did; then he was afraid that he would be thought a liar and a false 
prophet, whose word was not true nor from God." But Luther does not share this 
opinion. He continues, "But this cause is nothing. For Jonah did not know what would 
happen, because the 4th chapter, v. 5, says that he sat outside the city and waited 
to see what would happen to it. From this it is clear that he waited until it perished 
like Sodom and Gomorrah, and was angry that it did not happen as he hoped. 
Therefore it may be supposed that the cause of his disobedience was that he was 
hostile to the city of Nineveh and still had a Jewish, carnal opinion of God, as if God 
were the God of the Jews alone and not of the Gentiles. Therefore his heart was 
such, that he thought that the Ninevites were not worthy of God's word and grace, 
because they were not God's people, that is, Jews, or under the Israelites. 
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The apostles also at first thought carnally that Christ's kingdom should be in the 
flesh, and afterwards, when they knew it to be spiritual, yet thought it should be of 
the Jews only, and preached the gospel to the Jews only, Act. 8, until they saw God 
by a vision to Petro from heaven, Act. 10, 10 ss., and by a public profession of Pauli 
and Barnabae, Act. 13, 2. 3, and by miracles and signs, lastly by a mean concilium, 
Act. 15, 1 ff., that God would also give grace to the Gentiles and would also be God 
to the Gentiles. For it was hard for the Jews to believe that there were more people 
of God than Israel, because the sayings of the Scriptures speak of Israel and 
Abraham's seed, and only with them were God's word, God's service, laws, and holy 
prophets. . . . Now as Christ kept his disciples in mind concerning their carnal 
thoughts of the kingdom of God, so here also he keeps Jonah in mind concerning 
his carnal thoughts. For, behold, how hard it hath been hitherto to believe that there 
were any Christians that were not under the pope, seeing there is a vain pretence 
and a perverse interpretation of the Scriptures: what should be done, where dry, 
bright sayings founded the papacy, as Judaism was founded? How should we shrink 
from Turks, Jews, Gentiles, and hold to the papacy alone! So Jonah also happened 
in Judaism and Israelite kingdom." Jonah, he said, had such thoughts, "So would 
the Jews' law and worship be a useless, unnecessary toil, which they bear all the 
day with burden and with heat; and these should get the same penny without such 
toil? Ought not this to make shameful eyes, and move to murmur Against the father 
of the house? Yea, should it not be impossible and unjust to behold before God?" 

So, with all his real and presumed motives, the prophet is on the run from his 
God. The destination of the ship pleases him. It is the farthest possible. He has paid 
his fare honestly, and how glad he is when the ship starts to move! But he does not 
get far. No matter how he had thought of running away from the Lord, his God - he 
soon has to learn that it is not possible. He learns that XXXX and XXXXX are not 
two different gods, that the God who is present in grace in the temple is also 
omnipresent, that the same God who gives the Spirit and puts the word into the 
mouth of the prophet has also the powers of nature in his hand. It is said, "Jehovah 
cast a great wind upon the sea." XXX, a mighty wind, by the LXX suitably translated 
KAUdwv. This God threw, hurled upon the sea. "And the ship was about to fail, was 
near to fail." The mariners, not having sailed the sea for the first time, even having 
experienced storms before, are afraid. They must have noticed something special 
about this storm, that it had a special 
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God's visitation. They all became humble and began to pray. Necessity teaches to 
pray. In a similar situation, many have prayed who would not otherwise do so. Each 
one prays to his God. They were pagans, probably mostly Phoenicians, but from 
different places, therefore worshippers of different gods. The Weimar Bible has a 
whole collection of pagans on board. It says: "Who otherwise were srech, sicher, 
and groBmtutig to the sea, were over this unusual storm and impetuosity hard 
dismayed, that the Ammonite boatmen cried to their Moloch, the Sidonians to their 
Astarte, the Moabites to their Kamos, and other pagans to the Aeolus, Neptune, and 
other pagan idols quite eagerly." Rashi even has the fable that there were people 
from seventy nations on the ship. All praying. The fool who says in his heart, or even 
with his mouth, "There is no God!" seems not to have been there. Such seem to be 
most in good weather. It is also evident from the motley crowd on the ship, "That 
God is, is manifest unto them: for God hath revealed it unto them." We see here the 
limits of the natural knowledge of God. That there is a God, every man knows, even 
he who would rather not know; he is afraid of him, he knows that he must come to 
terms with him, that he is dependent on him, that he is driven to seek help from him. 
Luther says: "Reason plays the blind cow with God, and makes vain blunders, and 
always strikes aside that it calls that God which is not God, and again does not call 
that God which is God. Therefore there is a very great difference between knowing 
that there is a god and knowing what or who God is. The first is known by nature, 
and is written in all hearts; the other is taught by the Holy Spirit alone." "Such light 
and understanding is in all men's hearts, and cannot be dimmed nor quenched. 
There have been some, as the Epicureans, Pliny, and the like, who deny it with their 
mouths, but they do it by force, and want to dim the light in their hearts; they do like 
those who stop up their ears or shut their eyes by force, so that they neither see nor 
hear. But it does not help them; their conscience tells them otherwise. For Paul lieth 
not that God hath revealed it unto them, that they know of God." - But in praying the 
storm does not yet cease. The trust in their gods will not have been overflowing even 
Wohl. So they help. They throw the equipment on the ship into the sea to get relief. 

Meanwhile, where was the man it was about? He had gone into the innermost 
part of the vehicle, into the lower hold. There he lay and slept. Then (later, of course) 
the choir of exegetes stood around the sleeping man and asked themselves: What 
put him to sleep? We let Keil speak: "This behavior of Jonah is considered by most 
exegetes to be a sign of 
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of an evil conscience, that he vel maris aerisque injurias vel Dei manum evitare 
magis volens lay down to sleep (Marck), or threw himself down despondently and fell 
asleep weary and giving himself up, or, as Theodoret expresses it, tormented by 
remorse and overcome by sadness, sought comfort in sleep and sank into sound 
sleep. Besides this, Jerome still expresses the opinion that the words mentem 
securam of the Prophet signify: non tempestate, non periculis conturbatur, eundem 
et in tranquillo et imminente naufragio animum gerens, and while the others to 

cry to their gods and throw the devices overboard, tam quietus est et securus 
animique tranquilli, ut ad navis interiora descendens somno placido perfruatur. The 
truth is probably in the middle between these two views. . It was not evil conscience 
or despair of impending doom, nor fearless calm from the dangers of the storm, that 
determined him to lie down to sleep, but the careless security in which he had boarded 
the ship to flee from God, without considering that the hand of God might seize him 
even on the sea, and punish him for his disobedience. This certainty shows itself in 
his further conduct." There - meets him the chief helmsman or captain of the ship. His 
name is 2%, the chief of the ship's helmsmen. He shouts at the sleeping man: How 
can you sleep? Get up and call upon your god! Perhaps the God (XXXXXX with the 
article) directs his thoughts toward us, lest we perish. 

Whether Jonah also prayed is not said. Most commentators think he did, and 
it is not reported as a matter of course. Luther is of a different opinion. He states: 
"Since Jonah therefore does not call upon his God, but sits and trembles at God's 
wrath, and bites himself with death, which is about to devour him every moment, and 
the people also call upon their gods in vain, and do all that they could, and yet Jonah 
well sees and feels, that for his sake such things are done, he is not so pious as to 
lead out and confess his sin, but for his sake lets the poor people suffer such terror 
and driving and misery, until God forces the sin out of him, that he, betrayed by lot, 
must confess it." But even if Jonah prayed among this motley crowd, this is not a 
gospel for Christians who think they can pray in the box. Then let each one pray to 
his own God, they to the true one. He who imitates Jonas in what he is doing here is 
doing quite right. He who, while the lodge, with which he has nothing to do but that he 
is on the same ship, say, in the same city, prays, each to his god, sleeps, and so far 
away that he sees and hears nothing of it, then lets the people confess: It is nothing 
with our praying, we know not what we pray for, neither is it of any use; then let them 
call upon him to pray to his God, 
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and he then does this as, well understood, distinct from their praying, and then tells 
them that he and they are of different people, that he worships the right God, has 
the right hope of blessedness, and that they are in ignorance, thus showing them in 
such a way that his rock is not like their rock, that the enemies of himself are 
witnesses, reject their gods, and fear the true God: he behaves correctly, and in the 
concrete case thoroughly solves the lodge question. 

But even Jonah's prayer is not answered by the storm. So the sailors are 

forced to think: there must be someone on the ship who is being persecuted by the 
wrath of God. And they now decide to cast lots to determine the culprit. How they 
cast lots is not told. The lot hits the right one, Jonah. Jerome notes, "Fugitivus hie 
sorte deprehenditur, non viribus sortium, et maxime sortibus ethnicorum, sed 
voluntate ejus, qui sortes regebat incertas." "Lot is cast into the lap; but it falls as the 
LORD wills," says Prov. 16:33; but this does not confirm the superstitious use of lot 
in matters in which we are to ask either God's word, or our own and other people's 
understanding. For in the same book it is also said, "Answer a fool according to his 
foolishness." Perhaps this is just what God often "wills" in casting lots. Mostly it is 
also written that without God's command and promise we should not tempt him. And 
especially where it is a matter of life and death, no sensible man will cast lots. Here 
in this story, where everything is such a direct intervention of God, it is a separate 
matter. The mariners do not throw Jonah overboard right away, but ask him 
questions, want to elicit a confession from him. They want him to tell them why they 
are in such a bad way. They ask about his trade, his origin, his country and his 
people, whether they can deduce from this why the wrath of God is pursuing him. 
He answers frankly and openly, "| am a Hebrew" (so the Israelites called themselves 
to strangers, and were so called). "| fear the God of heaven, who made the sea and 
the dry land." 'XX' the LXX has properly given as o€Bopa, colo, revereor, not: metuo 
Jovam, cui peccavi. 
He is saying, "| am not a pagan or an idolater, but | worship the true God and belong 
to the people who have the right knowledge of the true God. Then the shipmen are 
afraid, for here they stand before the true, living God. They say to Jonas, "What hast 
thou done?" How couldst thou also thus transgress? This is an exclamation of 
astonished horror. They mean by it his flight from the Lord. He had told them so, 
they say, namely, in his speech, which is not wholly reproduced. Not at his entering 
the ship, as Hitzig thinks. Then the long questioning and casting lots would have 
been unnecessary. And now, because 
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he is a prophet of the true God, he himself shall tell them what they shall do unto 
him. And he tells them, v. 12. Now a contest of human love develops between the 
prophet and the Gentiles. The prophet wants to be thrown into the sea, so as not to 
drag innocent people into ruin with him. The people, however, cannot decide to do 
so. They still sought to reach the land by rowing and taxing. XXXXX, actually: they 
broke through, 

By the floods. The LXX gives it again with zapeBiaCovto. When they 

When they see that what they have done will not accomplish anything, they decide 
to go to extremes. They ask God not to let them perish for this man's sake, and not 
to impute innocent blood to them. Not that they thought he might be innocent, but 
they want to say: As far as we are concerned, he is innocent, and we have nothing 
to punish him for. But thou hast plainly called him the guilty one. Thou wilt have him 
cast into the sea. So thou canst not impute it to us as sacrilege. We do thy asking. 
This is shown by the sentence, "For thou, Yahweh, hast done as it pleased thee." A 
Jewish legend relates that they lowered Jonah first to his knees, then to his navel, 
then to his neck, into the water, waiting each time to see if the sea would become 
still; but when it still stormed, they at last let him slip into the deep. Correct is Calvin's 
remark, "Videmus ergo, etiamsi homines isti nunquam gustassent doctrinam legis, 
tamen naturaliter ita fuisse edoctos, ut scirent, sanguinem humanum Deo carum et 
pretiosum esse." Jerome still remarks to the shame of the children of the kingdom, 
"The people, knowing the true God, cry, "Crucify!" and compel a poor heathen to do 
so against his conscience. To these respectable heathen it is offered to kill, and they 
seek to preserve life. 

When the culprit is in the sea, it becomes quiet. God has evidently shown 
himself. The people now fear and worship Jehovah, sacrifice to him on the spot, and 
make vows to him for the future. What becomes of the prophet is shown in the 
second chapter. 

(To be continued.) E. P. 


Doctrinal position of the Forenede Kirke and the Haugesynode. 


(Continued instead of ending.) 

The Forenede Kirke has reason to be satisfied with the "Opgjér". They do not 
feel that they have changed their confession by accepting it. Its theologians were 
still teaching synergistically a few months before the adoption of the Madison 
Theses. Nor has she given any indication since 1912 that she now feels on a 
Missourian basis. By no means. Rather, D. Kildahl has 
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told the Norwegian Synod, in scanty words, that by adopting the Unification Theses 
it would be compelled to break with Missouri. And if this document also contains 
sharp anti-Synergistic sentences which its leaders cannot acknowledge without 
actually abandoning their former position, this is not at all felt to be a misfortune. The 
position of the Forenede Kirke, after all, is often enough pronounced: The other may 
teach as he pleases of conversion and election of grace, may lead the first form of 
doctrine, and reject all cause of salvation in man: that is his position; he may keep it. 
We are concerned to become a synodical body. The difference is not worth speaking 
of, is a wrangling about words and formulas. -We let the other have his opinion, and 
we keep ours; therefore we can be brothers quite well. Only the position held among 
us must also be found in the theses. And it is there. The doctrine of election under 
both forms is recognized "without reservation" as having equal rights in the church. 
Further, the words are, after all, there, "Man shall have a sense of accountability 
toward acceptance and rejection of salvation." This is fully sufficient. Thus 
accommodation is given to the doctrine that man alone decides whether he will make 
possible conversion a real conversion. Above all, however, it is laid down in the 
second thesis that a church-dividing difference does not exist at all, that it is therefore 
sufficient for both synods to profess the Formula of Concord (Art. 11). That the eight 
points should be understood as if it were taught there that God can be determined at 
every stage by a condition which man performs, is not denied to the Forenede Kirke 
in the "Opgjor". The main thing, the only thing that matters to her, is that the quarrel 
should cease. Thus the programme set by feiten of the Forenede Kirke in resuming 
the Union negotiations has been satisfactorily carried out. The Union theses bear in 
the double doctrine which they carry the signature of indifferentism, in which they 
have their root. 

In the same matzo that a church fellowship is indifferentist, it will open the door 
to ecclesiastical unionism. The Norwegian United Church is no exception to this rule. 

The Forenede Kirke practices pulpit fellowship with all Lutheran synods in the 
country except the Synodal Conference. In the large cities its pastors belong to the 
mixed Lutheran conferences, which often participate in joint undertakings. In one 
vintage of the "Lutheran," church consecrations were reported three times in which a 
General Synodist pastor participated. At a church dedication in Chicago on October 
6, 1912, the ceremonial speakers included a Haugean, two General Synodists, a 
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Methodist and various unchurched persons; congratulations were read by an 
Episcopal bishop and a Presbyterian clergyman. In Minneapolis a rescue home is 
jointly operated by the General Council, the Frikirke, the Augustanashnode, the 
Forenede Kirke, the Haugesynode, and the lowa Synod. In Camrose, Can., 
Forenede Kirke and Haugesynode established a joint academy three years ago. In 
China a Lutheran seminary for preachers has been in operation since 1910, 
maintained jointly by the Forenede Kirke, Haugesynode, Finnish Missionary Society 
and Norwegian Mission. 

One also participates in union services with the Reformed sects. In Northfield, 
Minn., D. Kildahl participated in one such union service. In the larger movements 
within the American sects the Forenede Kirke is also everywhere involved, in some 
cases Officially. A special interest is taken by congregations in the Anti-Saloon 
League. About the General Missionary Conference of 1912 in Edinburgh, the United 
Lutheran brought detailed and enthusiastic reports from the pen of 
of a professor at Frikirke. St. Olaf College is interested in the Students' Volunteer 
movement. 

We were not surprised to hear that within the Forenede Kirke there was no 
particular enthusiasm for the sentence in the recently adopted Union conditions that 
would put a stop to cooperation with non-Lutherans. In the summer of 1914 an article 
in "Lutheraneren" (p. 930 ff.) stated that the Reformed, too, are Christian 
communities. This we also admit; but the matter becomes questionable when the 
difference between Lutherans and Reformed is then paralleled with the difference 
between the tribes of Israel. They had, it is said, "every tribe its peculiarities, but 
when it was time to go against the enemy, they were of one mind from Dan to 
Berseba." "These tribes," it is then said of the Reformed, "arose under different 
circumstances from ours." "Our Reformed sister is accustomed to hear and see our 
pride and complacency, but in proportion little of our acknowledgment and 
accommodation." It is complained that such as see in the Reformed churches a 
“different spirit" kept away from the Edinburgh Missionary Conference, "lest they 
should be defiled," lest they should pull at one yoke with one who has not "the pure 
doctrine." That the churches everywhere are drawing nearer to each other is 
attributed to the "gathering" work of the Holy Spirit. Schreiber fears for the 
continuance of the growth of the Forenede Kirke because it has taken such a stand 
(in the Articles of Union) toward "our sister, the Reformed Church." "Our demeanor 
seems to want to say to the world that we are 
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are so absolutely self-sufficient that we want nothing to do with the Bible Societies, 
the Missionary Conferences, the Volunteer-movement within the Reformed Church, 
and with their evangelistic work and manifold activities. But when the tribulations of 
the latter times come, ask not, 'What is your stand in the doctrine of election by grace, 
of verbal inspiration, in the form of baptism?’ but: 'Mas methinks thou about Christ? 
Art thou one of ours, or one of our enemies?" Finally, a word is adduced from 
Professor Odland, a Norwegian, who said in a pulpit at Brooklyn, that he could "bend 
his knees even with a believing Baptist without misgiving." The spirit of Unionism 
cannot be more crassly expressed. To what extent individual congregations will feel 
bound by the Union Article, which is directed against Unionist practice, remains to 
be seen, has also been left to their discretion by statements made at the last annual 
meeting. 

Due to the unionist spirit, a reformed direction has arisen in the Forenede 
Kirke years ago, which is also mentioned in the last article. In 1910 a member of the 
congregation complained in "Lutheraneren" about the penetration of the Reformed 
spirit into the Forenede Kirke: "Sad as it is, it is nevertheless true that here and there 
in the Forenede Kirke one begins to depart from the old Lutheran doctrine and 
practice and to walk in a Reformed school of thought. This is evident not only in a 
number of our pulpits, but in other ways as well. It is still a comfort that so many of 
our church members recognize the Reformed danger and are sounding cries of 
warning. . . . Not a few have already asked: Where does this Reformed spirit come 
from? Does it penetrate us through Reformed pastors introduced to us? Does it come 
from Northfield? or St. Anthony Park? 6) The influence and power, the honor and 
glory, which some have gained in church division, have been dearly enough 
purchased." Another number of the "Lutheran" in 1910 read, "How is the high 
importance and blessing of baptism brought out in our general preaching of the 
word? Why do we hear so little about it? | fear that many, learned and unlearned, 
have either forgotten this truth or cherish the Reformed view of baptism. Also, little 
is said in sermons about the importance of the Lord's Supper to the Christian life. 
Seldom does a lay preacher speak of the blessing of Holy Communion, and | fear 
our pastors speak too little of it even when the sacrament is celebrated. The result 
is seen in the parochial reports. The very greatest part of our confirmed members do 
not use the sacrament at all, and the rest seldom. In one of our oldest and 


6) The main educational institutions of the Forenede Kirke. 
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largest congregations last year, the number of communion guests was identical to 
the number of confirmands." One contributor to "Lutheraneren" even referred to the 
Forenede Kirke in the title of his article as "Lutheran in name, Reformed in spirit." 
One pastor demanded that the synod's institutions assign delegates to non-Lutheran 
meetings (1910, p. 678). In 1911, a congregant wrote, "Almost nothing is heard of 
church discipline in our synod. A revival would be needed here." 

In doctrine, too, there are unmistakable approaches to Reformed views. "As 
far as the doctrine of Sunday is concerned," it was said in "Lutheraneren" 1911, p. 
740, "the Forenede Kirke, however, officially 7) holds to the doctrine of the 
Augsburg Confession that 'the Holy Scriptures have abolished the Sabbath.’ But 
many excellent theologians, including probably Pontoppidan, have been of the 
opinion that early Christianity moved the day of rest from the seventh to the first day 
of the week, and this opinion is shared by many in the Forenede Kirke, the Synod, 
and Haugesynode." There is also great ambiguity with regard to absolution. The 
teaching of the Lutheran Catechism is not clearly expressed either in the 
Haugesynode or in the Forenede Kirke, so far as the public manifestations are 
concerned. The so-called evangelist activity also seems to us to be strongly 
reformed. A pastor was employed by the synod as a revivalist and the congregations 
were asked to make use of his services (Synodal Report 1913, p. 173). 8) In 
justification of this move, a 1912 article in "Lutherans" stated that God had given 
some persons special revival gifts, and the church should use them. The 
congregations felt "a deep need" for such work. Thus it is reported: "The visit of the 
evangelist Slettedahl was a blessing for our congregation. Many came to revival, 
and older believers were refreshed. There was also enough spiritual death here. But 
now the Lord has done great things for us; of this we are glad." In the United 
Lutheran five years ago it was written that some persons were regular attenders of 
the services and partakers of the Lord's Supper, but they did not become conscious, 
"clear-cut" Christians. "They edge along the border-land, but have not stepped over 
into the kingdom of Christ. They realize to their sorrow that they are lacking in 
*one thing.' They possess the first elements of faith: they have a knowledge of the 
truth, they assent to it, but they lack the third element,-the personal 


7) So printed in the original. 
8) As early as 1909, the Forenede Kirke's Commission for Inner Mifsion hired a gewiffen 
Mr. J. Haldorsen, a layman, as an evangelist to lead revival meetings. 
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appropriation of a living Savior to their own restless souls. What is there to do for 
such souls as these? In a sense they are awakened, but they are not truly converted; 
and there are many such in our churches. To such, a revival may prove the secret 
power of deliverance." Both in the erroneous distinction of the elements of faith, as 
if they occurred in succession in the subjectum convertendum, and in the doctrine 
of a neutral state, which here again appears, this is precisely the way in which the 
Reformed justify the necessity of special events for the revival of sinners. It has also 
been proved to the United Lutheran at the time by the Lutheran, and protest has 
been made against the un-Lutheran of his view. It sounds quite Reformed when one 
reads about the success of such "Lutheran revivals", as for example on March 15, 
1911, in the "Folkebladet": "Father Lillehei writes that a revival has taken place in 
the Ishpeming congregation. Revival services were held every evening for two 
months. At least 18 people came to life in God. The movement has spread to other 
churches in the parish. It is a deep, healthy movement. There is much prayer for an 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit on the believers." There is no apparent difference 
between such a revival and the revivals reported in Methodist papers. 

Reformed is also the idea of a millennial kingdom, which comes to the fore 
now and then in the church papers. In the United Lutheran, on August 18, 1911, in 
a treatment of the Revelation of John, special consideration was given to the future 
history as viewed by the apostle, and a millennium before the resurrection to 
judgment would be taught there. Also the very latest chiliasm, which expects the 
realization of the Kingdom of God in the life of the nations, has already been 
presented in the United Lutheran. In the number of March 3, 1911, the view that 
the preacher of the gospel has no calling to preach "civic righteousness" is 
combated and the hope expressed: "May Christ's kingdom come with civic and 
public righteousness over all the land, 'as the waters cover the sea.'"9) 

In recent years there has also been some very alarming talk within the 
Forenede Kirke about the inspiration of Scripture. Several years ago "Lutheraneren" 
printed from a Norwegian time- 


9) On the other hand, Scripture teaches that public righteousness will not increase but 
decrease before the Last Day, and that the world will be more deeply sunk in vice and 
unrighteousness when the Lord comes than it has ever been, so that hardly the righteous will be 
preserved. He who teaches otherwise is a dreamer, who, contrary to the express word of the 
Lord, imagines the coming of the kingdom of God under outward gestures. 
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The author of the article tried to invalidate the passage in the Corinthians which 
forbids women to speak in the assembly, by considering it to be of "historical" 
importance only and by talking about the "human imperfection" of the Scriptures. For 
this the author of the article was attacked a few weeks later, not editorially, but in a 
sent-in letter. But in this defense of the inerrancy of Scripture occurs the very 
alarming sentence, "Even if one has 'broken with verbal inspiration’ because it does 
not agree with Scripture as it is before us, it does not at all follow that one passes off 
his belief in Scripture as in God's word." (1911 (?), P. 1382.) 10) G. 


(Conclusion follows.) 


Miscellany. 


President Wilson, in an address to the Baltimore Conference of the M. E. 
C. S., March 26, said : "I value the churches of this country as I would value 
everything else that makes for the stability of our moral processes. There are a 
great many people, - not so many that they give me any particular concern, but 
nevertheless a great many people, - who, in the language of the day, are trying hard 
‘to rock the boat.’ The boat is too big for them to rock. They are of such light 
material that they cannot rock it very much, but they are going through the motions, 
and it is just as well for them to look around once in a while and see the great, 
steadfast body of self-possessed Americans not to be hurried into any unconsidered 
line of action, sure that when you are right, you can be calm; sure that when the 
quarrel is none of yours, you can be impartial; sure that men who spend their 
passion most will move the body politic not least, and that the reaction will not be 
upon the great body of American citizens, but upon themselves." We remark: 1. 
Unfortunately, our President lacks the sense that the present enormous, unilateral 
export of arms, which is increasing the bloodshed and devastation in Europe to an 
appropriate degree, burdens our country with bloodguilt, because it indirectly makes 
us part of a war in which we do not want to participate and for which we do not want 
to be responsible. 2. (2) Our President does not seem to perceive the contradiction 
which apparently lies in the fact that, on the one hand, we Americans, at his request, 
are standing in line with God for 


10) Avvery similar case has been brought to our attention in "Lehre und Wehre", January 
1914. There, too, there is talk of "traces of imperfections in the Scriptures" and of a different 
"fullness of spirit" on the part of the scribes. 
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3. we know that President Wilson has nowhere said how he justifies the present 
appalling export of arms to the forum of conscience, and how he justifies the 
accusation of insincerity made against us by our country. (3) As far as we know, 
President Wilson has nowhere gone out of his way to justify the present appalling 
export of arms before the forum of conscience and to refute the charge of insincerity 
and hypocrisy made against our country. In Baltimore, too, according to reports, 
neither the President himself nor the Conference entered into these questions. (4) 
President Wilson also does not seem to have appreciated the great danger in which 
our country found itself when, at the beginning of the war, the English press, both 
political and ecclesiastical, threatened by immoderate slander and agitation to push 
our people into the vortex of war. (5) This also explains the derogatory manner in 
which the President seems to speak of the serious efforts of those Americans, too, 
who here set up a dam against the stream that was rushing towards the abyss, and 
who were by no means unsuccessful in doing so. (6) As regards the export of arms 
in particular, we protested against it, not because we hoped for immediate success, 
but above all to satisfy our conscience and our duty as loyal American citizens who 
wish to protect their country from injustice. Finally, he who has right on his side 
weighs more heavily before God, and therefore in the long run also in the course of 
the world, than he who now has the majority and the power and the weight of heavy 
money. Bor the Baltimore Conference, Wilson said, "If I can speak for you, I am 
powerful; if not, I am weak." But truly strong, even in America, is a President not 
when he rides the swaying wave of the majority, but when he has God and right on 
his side. And that is what we wish and implore of our President. F. B. 

Skirting the question with phrases. In another of President Wilson's 
speeches before the M. P. C. in Washington on April 8, we read: "It would be 
impossible for men to go through what men are going through on the battlefields 
of Europe, and struggle through the present dark night of their terrible struggle, if 
it were not that they saw, or thought that they saw, the broadening of light where 
the morning should come up, and believed that they were standing each on his 
side of the contest for some eternal principle of right. Then, all about them, all 
about us, there sits the silent, waiting tribunal which is going to utter the ultimate 
judgment upon this struggle, the great tribunal of the opinion of the world; and I 
fancy I see, I hope that I see, I pray that it may be that I do truly see, great spiritual 
forces lying waiting for the outcome of this thing to assert themselves, and 
asserting themselves even now, 
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to enlighten our judgment and steady our spirits. No man is wise enough to 
pronounce judgment, but we can all hold our spirits in readiness to accept the truth 
when it dawns on us, and is revealed to us in the outcome of this titanic struggle." 
The question of whether the enormous American arms export could be justified was 
again not touched upon by the President. Bryan, who also gave a speech, managed 
to avoid this question of conscience with phrases. That our officials do not yet want 
to decide who is right in the European war, we do not blame them. But that our own 
export of arms cannot be justified before the forum of conscience is already beyond 
doubt. F.B. 

According to the yearbook of the Missionary Conference in the Kingdom of 
Saxony for 1915, the state of German Protestant missionary work at the 
beginning of the war year was as follows: The 26 missionary societies employed 
1637 European and 8963 paid native missionary workers in 741 main and 4032 
secondary stations. Among the former were 1063 ordained missionaries, 21 
physicians, 305 other workers (teachers, builders, etc.), 248 missionary sisters, and 
among the latter 321 ordained preachers. The number of Gentile Christians 
gathered was 710,350, including 330,291 entitled to the Lord's Supper, and 33,421 
Gentiles baptized in 1913, and 29,703 Christian children. The 4559 schools, 
including 72 seminaries, were attended by 146,151 pupils. The income amounted to 
M. 10,174,156 at home, M. 2,811,817 on the mission territories, together M. 
12,984,973. The total expenditure amounted to M. 13,233,442. The Basier Mission 
has the largest number of European workers, 417; it is followed by the Rhenish with 
217, the Brethren Mission with 196, the Berlin Mission with 184. The Rhenish 
Mission has the largest number of Christians, 291,153; it is followed by the Brethren 
Mission, 100,606; the GoBnersche, 89,491; the Hermannsburg, 77,213; the Berlin, 
73,575; and the Basier Mission, 72,101. In the case of schools, the Basier Mission 
stands first, with 865 institutions and 56,872 pupils. - But what will be left if the Allies 
continue to live as before? 

Devastation of the Mission by the War. The "Ref." reports: "Of the members 
of the Basier Mission no less than 280 persons have fallen into English and French 
captivity, among them 4 as prisoners of war and 276 as civilian prisoners. Of the 
latter, 152 were accounted for in the Indian front, 77 in Cameroon, 43 in the Gold 
Coast. From the country of their captivity 45 were taken away, 11 to Dahomey, 34 
to England. Furthermore, 3 missionaries were captured on the journey to Cameroon 
and taken to England, where one missionary on the journey to India was interned. 
In England 46 men were released from Cameroon 
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and women with 10 children, from the Gold Coast 6 women. From Hong Kong 3 
married missionaries were expelled, and in America 2 missionaries were detained 
with their wives and 5 children. No less than 295 Basier missionaries are thus placed 
in a predicament by mission-friendly England." - The English "Church Mission 
Society" sent 52 missionaries to India at the end of last year. At the farewell party, 
the speaker boasted that while the missionaries were bringing the message of 
peace to India, Indian troops were dying for England in Europe. It was asked here: 
What is the real purpose of the English missions, to win the heathen for England or 
for Christ? 

England's thanks for German missionary services. The following is 
written to the "Reichsbote": "In the general, electoral indignation over the 
hypocritical behavior of England before and in the present war, one thing does not 
yet seem to have been sufficiently emphasized. It is England's ingratitude for the 
faithful missionary work of many years which has been done by German 
missionaries for the benefit of England's subjects. In the Cape and in Southeast 
Africa missionaries of the Brethren Society have been working for over a hundred 
years, missionaries of the Rhenish Mission for over eighty years, missionaries of 
Berlin | and Hermannsburg for over fifty years. In Togo the Barmer Mission has been 
working for a long time, and for some years now also the Basel Mission. The 
Basicians have been working on the Gold Coast for almost a hundred years, and 
just as long in the Near East, where the GofBner, Leipzig, and Breklum Missions 
have also been active for many decades. Consider how many human lives have 
been sacrificed for England through these long and difficult labors. The missionaries 
also had to be trained, equipped and maintained. The building and maintenance of 
churches and schools cost money, and most of it was raised not by the natives, but 
by Germans. But what has been achieved through this missionary work cannot be 
put into a few words. How many religious and ethical values have been imparted to 
the peoples concerned! How many spiritual blessings have flowed to them through 
honest German work, to say nothing of the many gifts that have been behind this 
work! And what is the thanks of England? Only one thing should be pointed out 
here. German missionaries are sang, are robbed of their families and their 
congregations. The congregations are orphaned and, what is worse, confused. That 
England is sinning grievously against the young Christian congregations has often 
been said; but from this these few remarks should nevertheless indicate for once 
what a crying ingratitude against faithful German work lies in the fact that 
missionaries who are entirely innocent and have taken no part in the war are treated 
in such an irresponsible manner." 
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What will the heathen say? In a speech delivered at Chieago, February 22, on 
"The Nation's Neutrality," the former envoy to China, Hon. W. J. Calhoun, referring 
to the European war, said: "It seems to me as though civilization has gone to pieces, 
that religion is destroyed, its temples and shrines overturned and smashed to the 
earth. Why, I cannot help but wonder what those Arabs and Turkomans from 
Africa, and those East Indians who have been brought into this condition, think 
about Christian civilization, as they witness the terrible destruction of life and 
property that is going on around them. I wonder what effect the preaching of our 
missionaries will have among them when they talk of the glory of civilizatipn and 
the blessings of peace and the advancement of brotherly love." - Calhoun, however, 
should have gone on to ask: What will the heathen, who after all also have a 
conscience, say to the fact that the United States is supplying arms to the Allies for 
the European slaughter and devastation, and, moreover, is slandering the Germans 
immoderately in its press, but at the same time declares that it wants to be and 
remain completely neutral in word and deed, unconjured to the war and irresponsible 
for the bloodshed, nay, through its President calls upon the people for public prayers 
for early peace, and under the leadership of Carnegie and other doubtful patriots 
holds numerous "peace meetings"? Even the conscience of a blind heathen will 
readily condemn this as injustice and hypocrisy. Why has Calhoun not touched this 
sore point? about the belligerent Europeans one beats one's hands over one's head 
in horror in America, but to sweep at one's own door and dismiss one's own injustice 
of exporting arms, no one seems to have the courage to do. F. B. 

Gives glory to God alone. General Litzmann, who led the famous 
breakthrough of the German troops from the Russian ring near Lodz and won the 
battle against overwhelming odds, wrote to his cousin living in Brunswick soon after 
this brilliant feat of arms: "I am deeply touched by your heartfelt sympathy in my 
soldierly happiness, but you must not overestimate my merit. The best thing about 
our successes was done by the good, faithful God, who steeled our hearts, gave me 
the right resolutions, and - the will to win, so aptly emphasized by you, was preserved 
even when everything but the honor of arms seemed to be lost. | repeat: all this was 
God's work; | could not but follow His inspiration. And then-my boys! Dear cousin, 
he who is fortunate enough to have such regiments under his command as | have, 
is able to chase the devil out of hell. But how do we stand together! They see in me 
their father; | love them, my dear, brave boys, grieve with 
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to them for the falling, seek to comfort the wounded, to preserve from daring, the 
proud joy of our life's task: saving the fatherland! No less is at stake in this war, which 
still knows no similar example, and compared to which our war of 1870/71 was 
child's play. That is why we must willingly make every sacrifice, close our shattered 
ranks again and again, and 'nevertheless' want to win, when it seems impossible in 
the face of enemy superiority according to earlier rules of the art of war. Double 
superiority is ruthlessly attacked; in defense we withstand any superior numbers! 
This is the dogma | preach to my men, and may preach thanks to their bravery. But 
the sacrifices of this war are immense, and our losses are also very heavy, especially 
in officers; that is why | could feel no jubilant joy when a service telegram announced 
to me the highest war award of the 'Pour le mérite'; too much blood had been shed." 
They give glory to God before all the world; this is true of the Kaiser, Hindenburg, 
Zeppelin, and other German heroes. Religion and true heroic and spiritual greatness 
are no more in conflict with each other than faith and true knowledge, biblical 
theology and exact science. 

Importance of the press. The "Kunstwart" writes: "Who will wrap the spiritual 
band around us in these serious times? Who carries the message of national destiny 
into every heart? Who holds the popular sentiment together in such a way that we 
feel like one big family? The heart of all of us beats with the troops in the field. But 
where does the one at home feel this heartbeat of the whole nation? Where does 
the mother's pain speak in moving verse? Where does the jubilation roar up, and 
where does the relentless will to victory find its words? Whoever else never read a 
newspaper: today he feverish for it. Today he knows that a planned popular will 
cannot be created without the press, and that if we were to think away the press we 
would have disruption and confusion all along the line. Now what a newspaper man 
would like to say to you is this: Don't forget it in peace! You must finally learn that 
the press is one of the most important cultural assets of a people. If you had always 
known this, it would never have fallen into the dishonest hands in which it now largely 
finds itself. Put away all indifference to the press as a sin from you. Throw out a 
paper if it deprives you of German culture in order to present you with the rubbish of 
foreign countries. Do not touch it with fire tongs if it dares to replace spirit and will 
with sordid piquancies. Be merciless if it becomes known from any paper or any 
newspaper writer that they have been caught in dark ways. Write it firmly in your 
hearts: as soon as in a nation the press is rotten, the rot is twice a day through 
millions of channels 
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into the life of the people. A newspaper man is in constant struggle even in peace. 
Stand by him if you think his cause just-for the sake of the cause and for your own 
sake." - To the American press, too, the war offered a glorious opportunity to stand 
up for truth, justice, impartiality, freedom, and other truly American ideals. But how 
shamefully above all matzos it has, with few exceptions, misjudged its high calling! 
F.B. 

"Thorough Sweep." Under this brand the "G. d. G." writes: "Every serious 
German has today his bright joy in the reawakening of German style. German heroic 
songs, German chorales sound again in the house and on the street; the ragged 
songs and pop songs have fallen silent; on the stages the light, indecent plays are 
disappearing and making way for worthy artistic productions. A train of deep 
seriousness and moral self-contemplation is passing through our people. Here it is 
necessary to make a clean sweep and to keep a thorough clean sweep. Just as we 
are earnestly endeavoring to exchange the useless French 'Adieu' for much more 
splendid German dirty words, so we also want to remove from the public all unworthy 
praise, all swindling and dirty advertisements which, under a decent cloak, 
encourage immorality. In particular, however, we must remove from our shops all 
advertising pictures depicting half-naked female figures. They are still to be found in 
large numbers in the shops, these 'nudities' which were created in imitation of 
French models. In the barbershop they serve to recommend types of powder and 
fragrant waters, in the cigar shop they call for the purchase of mostly English and 
Russian cigarettes, in the shoe shops these women with bare legs point out the 
advantages of some world-famous 'cream'. The examples could be multiplied ad 
infinitum. It is urgently necessary, and should not be difficult in our bitterly serious 
times, to throw all this rubbish unceremoniously where it belongs - into the oven!" - 
Into the furnace, then, belongs all the neo-rationalistic theological literature oriented 
to Schleiermacher, which not only smashes the Bible in the face, but has also been 
justly called dishonest and conscienceless false coinage. Unfortunately, numerous 
German theologians cannot claim the glory of German honesty and truthfulness. 

F.B. 

Prof. Hilbert writes in the "A. E. L. K." about the spiritual profit of the war 
hardship: "After all, experience seems to teach that the men who have experienced 
the whole dreadfulness of the war have been inwardly matured and strengthened 
by it. This is undoubtedly the average impression made by those who have returned 
home: their hearts are open to God's Word, they have experienced something of 
the power of prayer. What a colonel confesses: 'My whole regiment prays, and | 
pray too,’ is by no means an isolated phenomenon. | say 
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It is not too much to say that our army will return home more pious and morally 
mature than when it went out. The tremendous seriousness of the times has become 
and will become a blessing to it. This blessing of war is also felt at home. The longer 
the war lasts, the fewer families that have not suffered heavy losses! How could this 
remain without an inner effect? But there are already complaints here and there that 
the old superficiality and frivolity are again setting in, that personal self-interest is 
again seeking to enrich itself at the expense of the people struggling for its life, that 
the willingness to make sacrifices is already beginning to flag, especially in the upper 
classes. Here it is necessary to exert all one's strength in the struggle against 
godlessness and lack of discipline, lest the army, which has matured religiously and 
morally in the field, be taken up again after its return from the old unrenewed spirit, 
to which the war seemed to have put an end. That the hope of many serious 
Christians in the war of 1870-71 was not fulfilled, the hope for an inner rebirth of the 
German people as once in the wars of liberation, may have been founded above all 
in this: the native population, spared the horrors of war in their own country, could 
not be led to a real inner conversion and turning to God, and so the religious-moral 
impressions of the war were lost within a short time. The Church has every reason 
to work with all its strength against the recurrence of the same experience. The 
congregations must always be instructed anew to take the whole terrible 
seriousness of the war to heart and to live through it inwardly, so that the gracious 
visitation of God in the war may also be recognized at home and processed for the 
salvation of the soul." When hardship ceases, prayer usually ceases as well. This is 
unfortunately a general experience, not only in times of war, but also in times of 
peace. 

"God punish England!" The papers brought the news, and the field-letters 
confirm it, that a new greeting was coming into use in the German trenches; instead 
of "Guten Tag!" or "Guten Morgen!" it was "Gott strafe England!" and the reply, "Er 
strafe es!" The greeting also penetrated home; one hears it spoken on the railway, 
by children who want to buy something in the shop; the other day even a whole 
school class shouted the morning greeting to their teacher: "God punish England!" 
From a purely human point of view, one can understand this greeting. The German 
people are drenched with the misfortune that England is causing them; to a hundred 
questions of their misery they always find only the same answer: England! Add to 
this the almost daily incoming news of English grandiloquence, English violence, 
English slander, English perfidy, English breaches of law; the people, who want to 
have declared war on Germany solely for the preservation of law, have since been 
wallowing in breaches of law and rapes; the Matz has become too full, 
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than would longer bear it with equanimity. "God punish England!" says wrath. But 
whether this anger is a holy one? It is positively striking with what unanimity almost 
all German Christians reject the salutation, nay, are terrified at it. They call it an 
imprecatory formula, which uses God's holy name as the instrument of their punitive 
imprecations. They have the strong feeling that an unchristian hatred is clothed in 
this word, which wants to destroy and smash and now even uses the name of God 
to make it quite clear. . . . "Lord, contend with my strivers!" yes, we can pray this at 
all times. And we trust in God to make England feel his strong arm, and to bring her 
to her knees: "Down, thou daughter of Babylon, sit thou in the dust!" (Isa. 47:1.) But 
hate, curse we must not; otherwise we turn the grace of God, in which we hope, into 
its opposite; God heareth not them that hate. If there were still room, and if it should 
by all means become a new war salute, we would propose another: "God help 
Germany!" and the answer: "God with us!" 
(A. E. L. K.) 

Suppression of Germans in Russia. In the Baltic provinces of Russia the 
situation of the Germans is becoming more and more untenable. Now the last 
crushing blow has been struck against the University of Dorpat: the theological 
faculty, whose members were still allowed to read German, has been abolished and 
is to be replaced by a Latvian and Estonian seminary for the study of theology. 
Serious consideration is being given to the prohibition of holding German church 
services. A Lutheran preacher who included in his church prayers one for the 
enemies in the field has been arrested. Two members of the Estonian nobility have 
been sentenced to a year's confinement (forced labor) under the pretext that they 
had given one horse too few for the horse draft, but in fact in order to meet 
outstanding representatives of the hated German nobility. The knighthood has 
appealed to the Emperor; no reply has yet been received. In Riga not a word of 
German may be spoken in the streets; also the German signs had to be removed 
from the doors of the apartments. (Ref.) 

Civilization and Culture. Ganghofer relates in the "M. N. N." the following 
remarks made at headquarters by the German Emperor: "Many of the people who 
always judge us Germans by externals of polish and always call us barbarians do 
not seem to know that there is a great difference between civilization and culture. 
England is certainly a most civilized nation. One always notices it in the drawing- 
room. But to have culture is to have the deepest conscience and the highest morals. 
Morals and conscience are what my Germans have. When people say of me abroad 
that | intend to found a world empire, that is the most cheerful nonsense that ever 
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I've been talked about. But iu the morals, conscience, and diligence of the Germans 
there is a conquering power which will open up the world." But culture, as the 
Emperor interprets it, also lacks a secure foundation without the Christian religion. 

The following war creed was recited by H. Lavedan on a Paris stage: 
"Credo. | believe in the victory of our soldiers, in the knowledge and devotion of our 
leaders. | believe in the eternal, imperishable and necessary France. | believe in the 
price of pain and the merit of hope. | believe in the blood of the wound, in the water 
of the holy water kettle, in the fire of the artillery, in the flame of the wax candle and 
the pearl of the rosary. | believe in the sacred vows of the aged and the almighty 
ignorance of children. | believe in the prayer of women, in the heroic sleeplessness 
of husbands, in the pious repose of mothers, in the purity of our cause and the 
unsullied glory of our banners. | believe in our great past, our great present, and the 
greater future. | believe in iron-armed hands and hands folded in prayer. | believe 
in us. | believe in God. | believe, | believe." - Such foolishness and godlessness 
testify to how barren, desolate, and empty is the heart of one who has lost his God. 

F.B. 

"This is what we lack!" said the French. In the much-noted war reports of 
the Giomale d'Italia, Cabasino Renda gives 
a description of a field service on the battlefield of Lorraine, which concludes as 
follows: "This brings me to a subject which | have often dealt with in my war reports: 
the subject of religious feeling, which seems to me to be the strongest force of the 
German army in this war. For it raises these men, who stand every minute between 
life and death, to a spiritual height which frees them from the bondage of toil and 
pain. It is an immeasurable force which has its roots in the spiritual and grows from 
here into a physical force which knows no obstacle and spares no effort, a force 
which gives to the masses the heroism which hitherto seemed to be the virtue of 
individuals alone. What armies, then, have such force at their disposal to-day? Even 
Bismarck wrote in a letter to his wife after the capture of Paris the words: "Last 
Thursday, thousands of Parisians attended the church parade of our troops. And 
when the command "Helm ab zum Gebet!" sounded, all these spectators bared their 
heads, and many murmured with a sigh: "Voila ce qui nous manque!’ And so it is. 
But religiousness and faith in God cannot be acquired in the twinkling of an eye, any 
more than military discipline and efficiency." 
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The prayer for peace, which the Pope had ordered to be held in all Catholic 
churches, does not seem to be to the taste of the French government. According to 
a report received in Rome, the text of the prayer has been confiscated, and the ban 
is to be maintained until an official interpretation of the prayer is available. In this the 
French Government will have done itself a disservice with the Curia, which it has 
lately been courting again. Rome is touchy and quick to huff. Presumably the French 
rulers feared that the prayers for peace might give new impetus to peace 
propaganda. 

Zionism and the war. A Jewish legion was formed in Palestine, which offered 
its services to the Sultan and has already gone into the field. Whoever reads this 
note with biblically enlightened eyes will find something in these lines that will jolt 
him wonderfully. Again, a sign of the times! Israel, the ancient people of war, the 
people of war heroes, who fought the wars of the LORD, who could go forth with the 
self-testimony, "Israel, who is like unto thee?" - the people who, after having brought 
their Messiah to the cross, perished as a people in the vast sea of nations, who, 
scattered all over the world, wandered for almost two thousand years without a 
fatherland, without a homeland; the people, so much despised, who were denied 
uniforms, especially of higher military ranks, in many countries; the people which, in 
spite of its rejection, still has the glorious promise of being gathered again, of 
possessing its homeland again, of standing again as God's people among the 
nations, this people stands again - one is almost tempted to say: as a nation - in 
arms! Wonderful! A hundred years ago no Jew was allowed to settle in the Promised 
Land. Since it has been permitted, and the spirit of Zionism has awakened the 
people, multitudes of Jews have moved in, so that Jerusalem is now said to be 
already two-thirds Jewish. The Jewish language is spoken, and Hebrew 
newspapers appear. And what is the result of the present world war? An army of 
Israel! A Jewish volunteer corps! A Jewish legion! In the Holy Land, 6000 Jews have 
so far registered as participants in the campaign against Russia. The Jews in Jaffa 
are eagerly collecting large contributions for the procurement of an airship which is 
to bear the name "Israel". - Thus writes the paper "Aus der Warte". The Allies, too, 
appeal to the chiliastic dreams of the Zionists by promising the return of Palestine 
to the Jews for the establishment of the "Kingdom of Judah" in case they are 
victorious. 

Catholic Statistics. The Official Catholic Directory (P. J. Kennedy & Sons, 
New York) gives the following figures, among others, for 1914: 16,309,310 
Catholics in the United States; increase: 241,325; increase in the last ten years: 
3,846,517, in the 
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last twenty years: 7,231,445; number of clergy: 18,991, of whom 14,008 are secular 
and 4986 religious; increase of priests: 426; students in seminaries: 6770; colleges 
for boys: 229; academies for girls: 284; orphanages: 284 with 45,742 children. 

Spanish Protestants and the War. The "A. E. L. K." writes: "In No. 7 of the 
supplement of the 'Reichsbote', Mrche und Schulet, it is asserted that the Spanish 
Protestants are thoroughly hostile to Germany, and such sentiments are described 
as disdainful ingratitude against the benefits which they have received from 
Germany over many years. A great mistake has been made here. Those Spanish 
Protestants who received the Gospel through the late Father Fritz Fliedner, those 
teachers and pastors who preside over these congregations and who received their 
education in the Protestant grammar school in Madrid, which was also founded by 
Fritz Fliedner, are by no means hostile to Germany; on the contrary, they pray with 
us for the victory of the law and of German arms. However, from the beginning, that 
is, from the year 1669, there have been quite a number of Spanish Protestant 
congregations which were founded and supported by Englishmen and Scotsmen, 
whose teachers and pastors were educated by Englishmen. That they look at the 
war question through English glasses, that their sympathies are on the side of their 
teachers, cannot be surprising, all the less so since in the first weeks almost only 
French and English accounts of the causes of the war were disseminated in Spain. 
But it is precisely here that the German Mission, with its representatives and 
especially with its bookshops in Madrid and Barcelona, has had an enlightening 
effect, and it is due in no small measure to it that sympathies for Germany 
predominate among a large section of the Spanish press and the Spanish people. 
That unconvincing radical journals still enthuse about the French Republic is not 
surprising to those who know that the newspaper writers have all received their 
higher education in Paris, and that most of them do not know any foreign language 
other than French, and that many of them sympathize with French atheism. But it is 
evident that just now the German evangelical work there has a doubly important 
task to perform, and that the workers who stand so faithfully at their posts there, the 
congregations and teachers who work and pray in our spirit, deserve rather the 
warmest support." 

God's Word in Russia. The "Society for the Free Distribution of the Word of 
God" in London has been asked from Russia to provide one million Gospels. There 
is said to be a great hunger for the Word of God in Russia at the present time. 
Wounded soldiers who are lying in the military hospitals say to those who are giving 
them 
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Offering newspapers and tracts: "These we do not want; we want God's word." When 
the Tsarina recently visited the wounded at the front, she distributed among them 
200,000 Gospels. Not since the tenth and eleventh centuries has there been such a 
hunger for the Word of God in Russia as there is now. 

War and Superstition. We have already pointed out that superstition also 
makes use of war by offering amulets. But this superstition takes very different forms, 
some of which will be brought to light here. Besides those amulets according to 
astrological calculation (20 to 30 Marks each), also "Kugelsegen” (50 Psennig each) 
are given or sent along by gullible women to the men going into the field. 
Furthermore, the mischief of the "heavenly letters" and the "chain letters" is in high 
bloom. Several such "chain letters" have been presented to us in a short time, 
containing a prayer with the request to copy it once each for nine days and to send 
it without a name to a known person, and with the promise that great good fortune 
will befall anyone who does so in nine days, but that misfortune will befall anyone 
who fails to do so. It is not necessary to point out to our readers that this is a 
superstitious abuse of the divine name and word, and at the same time diurnalism. 
The "Himmelsbries," of which never so many have been ordered and printed as now 
(25 pfennigs each), is, as the "Reichsbote" writes, of French origin. The archangel 
Michael is said to have brought it in JEsu Austrag directly from heaven. It is "written 
with golden letters and can be seen in the 'Michaeliskirche' at St. Germain, allwo the 
letter hovers over the baptism". At the conclusion of the same it is said, "Whosoever 
hath the letter in his house, or carryeth it with him, no thunderstorm shall hurt him, 
and ye shall be kept from fire and water." Every Christian who has but a little 
knowledge will see that this is Roman superstition. But the superstition is more subtle 
when soldiers copy the 91st Psalm to wear it on their chests, or carry the Psalter 
with them because it contains the 91st Psalm. For to such it depends only on the 
words of the 7th verse, "Though a thousand fall at thy side, and ten thousand at thy 
right hand, it shall not fall upon thee." For they think that these words in themselves 
(printed or written on the breast) are a protection against enemy bullets. But this is 
just as much superstition as the carrying of letters from heaven and amulets. For the 
word of the Psalmist is a glorious promise, but only for the faithful, and even for them 
not an unconditional promise of physical protection, but a strengthening and 
encouragement to fearlessness, which in true Christians is always connected with 
humble submission to God's will. (E. L. F.) 
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Illiterates. In Germany the illiteracy rate had fallen to 0.95 per cent, in England 
itis 1, in France 4, in Belgium over 10, in European Russia over 75 per cent. In truth, 
however, the situation is much worse. In 1907 the French deputy Buisson stated that 
at least 20,000 young Frenchmen do not receive any education until their twentieth 
year. In Russia far less than half of the male youth attends school, and that too only 
between the ages of eight and twelve; Belgium, however, is right behind Russia. 

The following figures give a shocking account of the devastation wrought by 
alcohol in France. In one canton of Normandy the population has fallen for 100 years 
from 11,907 to 8857, while the number of liquor establishments has risen from 22 to 
1740, the number of stillborn from 0 to 47, the number of recruits below the minimum 
from 0 to 20, the number of other invalids from 8 to 31, the number of insane from 2 
to 19, the number of suicides from 2 to 8, the number of convicted criminals from 8 
to 176, the number of illegitimate births from 5 per cent to 33 per cent. - Even more 
than liquor, Acheism is probably the "alcohol" on whose account the above 
devastations in France are to be found. F. B. 
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Published by Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo: 

1. "Protestantism versus Romanism." By Rev. W. Hallerberg. (Z Cts.; the dozen 
24 Cts.; 100 copies $1.00 and postage.) Works well for mass distribution at Reformation festivals 
and otherwise. 

2. "First Things First." Talks on the Catechism. By Louis Birk. (25 Cts.) This 
little book brings the old Lutheran truth in new form, especially attractive to the young. From a 


bare, educationally unattractive textbook, Birk's wisdom makes pleasant, engaging reading. 
F. B. 


Chastity and discipline. For the instruction of all Christians, especially of married 
couples and those who intend to enter into holy matrimony, by Paul E. 
Kretzmann. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 25 Cts. 

The subtitle of this writing, which we can highly recommend, thus indicates the content: 
"What does Scripture teach by precept and example of conjugal and extramarital chastity, of the 
relations and intercourse between the two sexes, of betrothal, of the relation between man and 
woman in marriage, and of the obligations and responsibilities of life in the holy state of 
matrimony? " F.B. 


The Revelation of St. John. Explained by L. Harms. Ninth 
Edition. Published by the Mission Shop in Hermannsburg. 1.70. 
In the preface Theodor Harms writes of this writing of his brother: "It has not become easy 
for me to publish 'The Revelation of St. John, explained by L. Harms', both because I, as | openly 
confess, 
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| do not share my blessed brother's view of the Revelation of St. John in many points, and also 
because he himself left nothing in manuscript about it. However, the former could not hold me 
back, because | must accept every view of the wonderful book if it is not against the confession 
of the church, and | do not want to and cannot accept my own view as the only correct one, 
although | believe that it agrees with the confession of the church, and the other also not, because 
| myself heard my brother in the interpretation of the Revelation and had a transcript before me 
which was careful and exact." From the confession of the Lutheran Church this interpretation, 
instructive in many respects, differs especially in the doctrine of Sunday and of the Antichrist. 
F. B. 


John Hus, a Witness of Truth. Commemorative leaflet for the 500th anniversary of 
his death as a witness on July 6, 1915. By N. Hauri. 64 pages large octavo. 
Cover drawing by Prof. H. Bachmann. With 22 illustrations after paintings 
and engravings of famous masters and 7 original drawings by W. Ritter 
together with an art print supplement. Published by J. Blanke, Emmishofen, 
Switzerland. 20 Cts. To be obtained from Concordia Publishing House, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


"From the battlefield of the spirit, John Hus, one of the -reformers before the Reformation’, 
suffered a heroic death, and he deserves to have such a monument erected to commemorate 
his martyrdom, as Hauri has done with his beautiful book. The book describes how this noble 
witness of truth, more and more purified by all the nameless suffering brought upon him by the 
enemies of truth, confronts, like Luther, a world full of error and falsehood, ignominiously 
abandoned by the word-breaking Emperor, abandoned to his vengeful opponents, dragged from 
interrogation to interrogation out of the pestilence of inhuman imprisonment, finally delivered to 
the stake by a council which had, after all, been called together for the reformation of the church." 
Only rarely does one find oneself compelled to make an exposition, e. g., when Luther's doctrine 
of election is placed on an equal footing with Calvin's. The author writes: "On the parchment of a 
Hushite hymnal, as marginal drawings to a hymn from the memory of Magister Hus, three round 
pictures are found, on the uppermost of which John Wiklif strikes sparks from the stone, while on 
the middle picture John Hus sets fire to the coals with the sparks, and on the lowermost Martin 
Luther brandishes the blazing torch which he lit at that fire. If we pay attention not only to the 
external context of the events, but think of the secret undercurrents that are so significant in 
spiritual life, then we may say: The three pictures assign to each of the three men its proper 
place. Hus, indeed, with the spark which Willis struck from the stone, kindled the fire which Luther 
then kindled into a world fire. Certainly God has made the light of the Gospel shine brighter for 
us through other instruments than it shone for Hus. Therefore he remains dear to us as one of 
those who peeled the evangelical truth of salvation out of the shells and bonds of Roman 
ecclesiasticalism and papal claims to power, so that we may now uninhibitedly and confidently 
experience again the power of the gospel of Christ JEsu and thereby recover from all fear and 
harm." The doctrine of justification, which makes Luther the true reformer of the church, had not 
yet come to Hus' clear consciousness. The book is excellently suited for reading and for lectures 
in Christian associations. F. B. 


SERMONS ON THE CATECHISM. By C. Abbetmeyer, J. 


Huchthausen, and J. Plocher. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. $1.25. 


This volume of VIII -f- 378 pages offers sermons that leave little to be desired in 
thoroughness, clarity, pleasing form, and correct, fluent language. To our pastors, teachers, and 
laity, we would hereby most warmly recommend these sermons. F. B. 
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THE KING, THE KAISER, AND IRISH FREEDOM. By James K. McGuire. 


The Devin-Adair Company, 437 Fifth Ave., New York. $1.50. 

The purpose of this interesting paper of 313 pages is threefold: 1. to set forth the 
justification of the German cause in the present world war; 2. to describe the pressure which 
England has exerted for centuries on Ireland and its development; 3. to convince the Irish that 
all their hopes of freedom for Ireland are tied to the victory of German arms, and that therefore 
Redmond, who now seeks to inspire Ireland with the unjust war which England has brought upon 
Germany, must be regarded as Ireland's greatest present enemy. - The fact is that Ireland has 
for centuries been ground between two millstones, the money power of England, which she has 
not hitherto allowed to arise economically in any way, and the Roman hierarchy, which has ever 
and ever cannibalized her in the interests of Papal world domination. We have no doubt that the 
Irish people, gifted in many ways, would prosper if they were freed from the shackles of these 
two powers, or even if they attained to the spiritual freedom which the Gospel of Christ gives. 
McGuire gives the following praise to the Germans: "No country, excepting the United 
States, perhaps, has, in the past forty years, made such advances in economic 
production as Germany. Americans owe these wonderful people a great debt for the 
instruction the Germans have given them in chemistry, medicine, surgery, electricity, 
in waterpower development, inventions, and various discoveries and improvements in 
art and science. The Germans taught our farmers how to avoid waste, and how to 
increase crops. Their municipal governments are the models from which our 
progressive city officials draw their most valuable lessons. Germany was the successful 
pioneer in workmen's compensation laws, which were first copied in this country by 
Wisconsin, where the Germans are so numerous and influential. Insurance against 
accident, disease, death, and old age is thirty years old in the Fatherland. The German 
success, against great natural obstacles, is due to a wonderful spirit of cooperative 
effort, organization, thoroughness, and solidarity. We know the traits of the Germans 
in America. A people who can hymn for the Fatherland on the battlefield, who love 
their homes, and who are kindly and hospitable, their enemies will never convince us 
in the United States that they could become aggressors against the peace and 
civilization of the world. The Germans in America are the same in heart, in character, 
and in feeling as the people of the Fatherland. They could not be disloyal if they tried." 
The following remark is also interesting: "It is a curious fact in the history of Ireland that a 
majority of her foremost rebels have been Protestants, as well as being poets and 
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The internal division of the Reformed communities is again eloquently 
demonstrated by a very recent event. On September 30 of last year, the Executive 
Committee of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. (this body, in spite of its name, 
comprises only a part of the American Presbyterians) met in Atlantic City, N.J., and, 
in accordance with a resolution of last year's Synodal Session (Oeneral *Einbl/), 
passed a recommendation to all congregations of their body to commemorate the 
anniversary of the death of Johann Hus in 1915 by a memorial service. To this 
resolution the committee added a Declaration of the Essential Principles of the 12 
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Protestant Reformation and published it together with its resolution in the matter of 
the Hussians. While this Declaration contains some things to which we must withhold 
our assent, such as a demand that the Bible be read in the state schools, that the 
state be Christian, and some other things, it is in the main a positive Christian 
discussion of the doctrines of the gospel. The designation of Scripture as "the 
supreme, unquestionable authority in all matters of faith and morals" is pleasing, 
as is the clear statement that "A fundamental principle of the Reformation is the 
absolute supremacy of the grace of God. Justification is by faith alone. The atoning 
work of Christ cannot be added to or taken from. The Church must not be put in 
the place of Christ. There can be no intermediary. The sacrifice of the Mass has no 
Scriptural recognition. There can be but one sacrifice for sin. Salvation is not by 
character or any human ability or experience, but by the blood of Christ alone." 
This is then nicely elaborated upon. Particular emphasis is also placed on religious 
liberty as a delicious heritage of the Reformation, and the separation of church and 
state is zealously advocated. The document bears the signature of the President 
(Moderator) of the Presbyterians and the Secretary. It is thought that such a debate 
is only to be rejoiced in, especially as it comes from people who are held in high 
esteem in the Presbyterian community to which they belong. On the 9th of December 
last, alone, the printed this resolution, together with a resolution of protest from the 
Presbytery of Cayuga, N. Y. The protesting Presbytery declares that the committee 
had no commission to draw up such a Declaration of Principles, and that there was 
danger of the doctrinal position here stated being taken as the official doctrine of the 
Presbyterian communion. Among the authors of the protest resolution are the 
president and two professors of Auburn Theological Seminary. The Presbyterian 
calls the resolution "significant and amazing" and asks, "Does this presbytery deny 
that 'The Absolute Supremacy of the Word of God,' 'The Absolute Supremacy of 
the Grace of Christ,' and 'The General Priesthood of Believers’ are essential 
principles of the Protestant Reformation ? Or do they deny that the Presbyterian 
Church is distinctly and unequivocally committed to the principles of the 
Reformation? Or do they deny these principles themselves, whether they be 
Protestant, Presbyterian, or not? The Commission has done only what it was 
commanded to do. It appears to us that Cayuga Presbytery, with its Auburn leaders, 
ought to explain itself." It seems to us that Presbyterian's excitement is not justified. 
Acommunity which tolerates two "directions" among itself, instead of putting out such 
as differ from the common confession, must expect just such things as have come 
to light in the resolution of Cayuga Presbytery. G. 

Differences in "fundamental doctrines" and "honesty". That a part of the 
Reformed clergy of our country has become wavering in the main doctrine of the 
deity of Christ is noted with growing concern in positive circles. The (Methodist) 
Christian Advocate recently reported that a minister, at his introduction, was asked 
by one of his parishioners, "Do you believe in the divinity of Christ?" and that the 
reply was, "I do not know what 
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you mean." The Advocate remarks, however, that this is a nasty antidote... 

He was not aware of the word, but consoled himself thus: "Charity constrains one 
to believe the hesitating preacher was sincere. He may have had in mind the 
distinction between the divinity and the deity of Jesus Christ, which needs always 
to be made in these times." But this is a sorry consolation; for if the preacher in 
question had held firmly to the doctrine of the Saviour's "deity," he would not have 
given this evasive answer, to which there was only reason if he wished to avoid a 
confession of the essential deity of Christ. In this connection the Advocate draws 
the reader's attention to a kind of hypocrisy - the euphemistic expression "duplicity" 
is used - of which some preachers are guilty today, when he writes: "When they are 
compelled to expose their exact opinions, one discovers that they ascribe about the 
same kind of divinity, though greater in degree, to Jesus Christ which they declare 
belongs to all mankind. They do not believe in the deity of Jesus Christ, but they 
know that in many instances divinity and deity are regarded as identical by persons 
who do not reason carefully." In general, there is "a vast deal of foggishness" on 
this question, and it seems as if the teaching presented at theological institutions 
"has produced a degree of uncertainty on this doctrine among theological students 
preparing for the ministry in all denominations. From this evil our own Church is 
not exempt. We hear it said that the Young Men's Christian Association is infected 
with it. We wish there were no foundation for this charge. Knowing that many 
persons who call themselves thoroughly evangelical are most unsettled in their 
thought of Christ's person, it is well to ask those who come to us as teachers, ‘Can 
you tell us precisely what you mean by the divinity of Christ?" It is reminiscent of 
this warning that the Birkhead case caused a stir in Methodist circles in the month 
of March this year. Birkhead was pastor of a Methodist church near St. Louis and 
resigned because he "could no longer believe in the divinity of Christ." In his 
statement, Birkhead indicated that he had studied at Union Seminary. His 
resignation was accepted. A Reformed paper makes the comment: "Dr. Birkhead 
retains enough of his evangelical honesty to cause him to leave the Methodist 
pulpit when he realized that he was not in accord with the doctrines in which he 
avowed his faith at the time of his ordination. If all the men who have ceased to 
believe in the evangelical truths would give up their pulpits and college and 
professorial chairs, it would bring great relief to the Protestant Church, and restore 
the respect of their fellow-men." ©er Philadelphia Public Ledger fagte ebitorieH: 
"In resigning from the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church, on the ground 
that he no longer accepted its beliefs, Rev. L. M. Birkhead, of St. Louis, has done 
only what honor requires. Every Church has its standards, to which a clergyman 
usually subscribes in his oath of ordination. If subsequent study and reflection lead 
him so far out of harmony with the tenets he is authorized to represent and 
expound, common honesty demands that he should terminate the false relationship 
by withdrawal. There is still another reason. No man - and particularly a teacher 
of religion and ethics - can work effectively in a position that involves a 
suppression of his personal con- 
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victions. Churches allow sufficient leeway of interpretation to satisfy any 
clergyman if his belief in the few great fundamental articles of faith remains firm; 
but to continue as the paid exponent of discarded doctrines, when those doctrines 
are the main body of the Church's creed, is a form of duplicity and cowardice that 
even the rough-and-tumble man of the world cannot tolerate. A man can succeed 
in almost anything if he keeps his sincerity and enthusiasm, but he will fail in 
everything if his life, both private and public, is based on a lie." From these words 
speaks, on the one hand, the natural sense of justice, but on the other hand also 
natural reason, which is not at all offended by the fact that the ecclesiastical 
communities generally allow "sufficient leeway," so that a preacher can present his 
own thoughts from the pulpit, in journals, etc., in all but the "great fundamental 
doctrines. This, after all, is the very cause of the decay now noticeable in all the 
Reformed churches of our land. The "positive" circles of the Presbyterians and the 
Methodists would have spared themselves the grief which now oppresses them, as 
they see unbelief taking hold without being able to take effective steps to ward it off, 
if they had not approved and themselves practiced this very scripturally contrary 
policy of "leeway" in "non-fundamental" doctrines. Where, then, is the "leeway" 
supposed to have its limit? And what are the "major fundamental doctrines," what 
are the "minor" ones? After all, what is "essential" in Christianity, what is "non- 
essential"? Where the Scriptural principle is absent, the greatest confusion must 
prevail here. Quite different definitions of "fundamental" are assumed. Nor, 
therefore, may it be readily said that such pastors and public teachers are 
"dishonest" if they now persist in their positions in spite of being aware of such 
difference. They may honestly believe that the matter in question, whether it be the 
doctrine of satisfactio vicaria, or of inspiration, or of the unity of the essence of the 
Son with the Father, is one of those doctrines which have nothing to do with practical 
Christianity, which is the only thing now important to many Reformed preachers, 
and that therefore a difference in these doctrines, because quite "immaterial," is no 
ground for leaving their ecclesiastical position. By the principle that an aberration in 
non-fundamental pieces of doctrine is not yet a difference of a separative nature, 
one has (just even with a correct definition of "non-fundamental") not only given 
away the Scriptural doctrine of the position which a disciple of Christ is to take in the 
face of error, but also made a concession to error, which is bitterly avenged precisely 
because no man can decide where the "leeway" shall cease, and where the 
compulsion shall enter to renounce ecclesiastical offices, if he would otherwise 
remain an honest man. Birkhead acted as an honest man by resigning his position 
when he had become a rationalist. The question is: Why may a Methodist, as is so 
often the case, depart from the other doctrines of his church, and yet remain in 
office? The principle is not known, that every deviation from the doctrine of Christ, 
after fruitless remembrance, makes separation an imperative duty to such as hold 
to the truth; that this very denominational principle is itself founded on scriptural 
doctrine, as certainly as our church doctrine is founded upon the 
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The Church does not want to see that any ecclesiastical fellowship with those who 
depart from the teaching of the divine Word is not only an easily fatal concession to 
the teaching of the divine Word. It is incomprehensibly blinded to see that any 
ecclesiastical communion with those who depart from the doctrine of the divine Word 
is not only a concession to error, which easily becomes fatal, because it easily 
progresses from toleration to dominion, but also involves in itself a setting aside of 
scriptural words in which this matter is as clearly dealt with as in other places in the 
article of justification by faith, of the deity of Christ, etc. G. 

The Religious Education Association, which made its appearance with such 
loud trumpet blasts a decade ago, and which was hoped in evangelical circles of 
Reformed ecclesiasticism to remedy the lack of puffing religious education for youth, 
has now, it seems, reached the familiar pulmotor stage of Reformed movements, in 
which all sorts of artificial attempts at revival are being employed. Former zealous 
supporters of the movement have long since realized that they were raising a 
changeling, for the R. E. A. early turned out to be an agency for the newer theology 
in popular dilution. The Unitarians were gaining control. Nor has there been so much 
concern at Association meetings in recent years with religious questions as with the 
ethical value of the general studies in American colleges and universities, and of the 
athletic, dramatic, etc., exercises cultivated in them. Exercises. With difficulty and 
hardship the "graded lessons" have been again removed from the Presbyterian 
Sunday schools, which dated from the first period of the R. E. A. and were 
completely infested with the newer theology. Now, through a connection with the 
Federal Council of Churches, it is sought to keep the R. E. A... at least nominally 
alive, and against this the positive-minded circles of the American Reformed are 
resisting. The Herald and Presbyter declares that the R. E. A. is "practically dead," 
and recalls how soon after its foundation it became more and more a representative 
of naked unbelief. "The earlier conventions of the association, say from 1904 on, 
were full of enthusiasm. Men from all denominations were on the programs, and 
all phases of religious education were discussed; but it soon became apparent that 
the leaders of the movement were making it an ally of the new destructive 
theology, and seeking to propagate this theology through the Sabbathschools. At 
once evangelical men began to drop out. Fewer and fewer appeared each year. The 
convention two years ago was a complete failure. It was so manifestly under 
infidel direction that one church in which meetings were announced was closed 
against it, and a week later a great union meeting of evangelical churches protested 
against its unevangelical teachings." The last sentence refers to the R. E. A. 
meeting in St. Louis in 1912. The Presbyterian makes in a review 
of the R. E. A. and its intended merger with the Federal Council, that this could only 
serve to raise further doubts among evangelical-minded Presbyterians as to the 
value of the Federal Council. "A man and an organization is each known by the 
company it seeks and keeps. We repeat what we have substantially said before, 
the Federal Council is becoming too powerful and too completely autonomous. 
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The evangelical churches have no check upon its actions. Its character and course 
depend upon the individuals comprising it. If the evangelical men who favor it 
desire to keep it in line with evangelical faith, they will need to speak out, and even 
contend. This will defeat its purpose. What is the good of a society with which one 
must ever strive, in order to keep it right? Will any help come from such 
fellowship? The dissolution of the Italian mission in San Francisco is a warning to 
the friends who have been trying to consolidate the evangelical and the liberal. It 
cannot be done, and the evangelical believers, after much patience, have arisen, 
and the day of separation is here. If the Federal Council expects to exist at all, it 
must take its stand on one side or the other of the line. It cannot be a half-breed, - 
this kind cannot live to-day. It virtually means liberal. Evangelical men realize 
this, and will withdraw, and when they do, it dies. Liberalism will not, and cannot, 
sustain it." It is incomprehensible that, in spite of such evil experiences as these with 
the R. E. A. and the Federal Council, earnest Christians in the Reformed 
communities do not finally come to the realization that a federation of such as are 
still separated in the public confession, or, for that matter, a cooperation of such in 
the ecclesiastical field, must only result in annoyance, harm, bitterness, personal 
dissension and ecclesiastical separation, or else in the surrender of pieces of divine 
truth and finally in the abandonment of the confessional position. But one has just 
lived too long in ecclesiastical fellowship with such as believed to be "not quite right" 
in so-called "non-fundamental" pieces of doctrine. One does not know the principle 
which Luther so classically expressed in his well-known words in conversation with 
D. George Major: "He who holds his doctrine, faith, and confession to be true, right, 
and certain, cannot stand in the same stall with others who lead false doctrine, nor 
ever give good words to the devil and his scales. A teacher who is silent about error, 
and yet wants to be a right teacher, is worse than a public fanatic, and with his 
hypocrisy does more harm than a heretic," etc. Only by consistent practice according 
to such knowledge would Christians in the Reformed communities be helped. 
G. 

That, in spite of the wide circulation of the Bible, there is still a strange 
amount of ignorance of its contents, is an observation of which we are again 
reminded by an article in the Episcopal Churchman. The 

Churchman lists a catalogue of errors found in the examination 
papers of students from "a Western university", the authenticity of which is attested 
to by a Rev. Charles Gardner. We reproduce from Rev. Gardner's article a few 
extracts: "Christ was born in Bethlehem 47/48 or 49 A. U.C.''A. U. C. means the 
time the city of Athens was built.' 'His parents were peasant people, but tracing his 
genealogy back several generations, he was of royal birth because of his 
grandfather David.' He was taught to recite prayers as well as the whole of the 
Roman law.' ‘Pontius Pilate was the third procurator and a high priest, who was 
responsible to the Pope.' John the Baptist was the son of Rachel.’ 'Palestine - 
Bounded on the west by the Desert of Saharah.' Jesus was the son of Joseph and 
Mary, who lived in the little Oriental town in Jerusalem called Galilee." 'Bethlehem 
was sup- 
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posed to be his birthplace and Jerusalem his tribe.’ A miracle is an event that takes 
its place in the natural order of things for the first time.' 'Nichodemus was the one 
who took Christ from the grave after the first resurrection, and then he became his 
follower.’ Pilate was the high priest at the time of Christ's death.' 'Pilate was the 
high priest of the Jews who tried Christ.’ In some cases the endeavor to modernize 
the story produces strange results. ‘Joseph and Mary crossed the Jordan into Egypt, 
where Joseph received aid from what would now be called the Carpenters’ Union.” 
What a lack of elementary historical knowledge is revealed when these American 
university men could write: ""The Sanhedrin met in the temple every morning except 
on Saints' Day.' 'The Sanhedrin was a body composed of about twelve ecclesiastics 
presided over by a bishop.’ ‘John the Baptist was a vis- ualizer. Although of 
priestly stock, he was a Protestant preacher.’ 'The priest and the Levite were both 
of them professed Christians; attending church regularly." Extremely naive are the 
sayings which follow upon the Christian doctrine of the person of Christ, and of 
which Rev. Gardner registers the following: JEsu's temptation can only have been 
imagination; for "it would take a lifetime to see the kingdoms of the world, and 
then one would not want to travel in the company of the devil.' 'Christ was an 
exceptionally good man in his line. He was exceptionally smart.’ 'T think Christ 
could not possibly have been a human being.' ‘And so all hope of the future life is 
taken away; hell being a myth." The exam papers teemed with absurd 
misquotations: "Weak as serpents and humble as a dove." "The story of the saints 
in wolves' clothing." "Jacob had an elder brother, named Aesop." "Then all 
Palestine was made a Procurate under a Roman Pontus." "In chapters XIII to XVI 
(of John's Gospel) we are told that Christ washes the feet of his disciples, for which 
act they are seized with humidity and chastity." "Sapho, Herod's niece, danced 
before the king one night. "Among the Old Testament books were enumerated the 
titles: "Paul," "Timothy," "1 and 2 Romans," Epistle to the Phoenicians, 
"Babylonians," "Philistines," and the book of "Xerxes." Reckoned as belonging to 
the New Testament were "Ruth," "Esther," "1 and 2 Judges," Epistle to the 
"Thelesians," and the Book of "Lazarus." The sad part of the matter is that these 
are not representatives of professed freethinking. Among the youth attending the 
university, by far the largest percentage are listed as "churched" in the statistics. A 
startling glimpse into the spiritual neglect of American youth, even its better 
elements, opens up in such compilations. 0. 


II. Abroad. 


The confession of faith of a certain Prof. Dr. Arnold Meyer in Zurich provides 
an instructive example of how the newer theology, while retaining the old 
ecclesiastical terminology and using biblical expressions, brings its unbelief to the 
man. To him JEsus is - what? "1. a great historical personality. 2. the simple founder 
of a world-wide spiritual movement, the best and most important that the world has 
seen, the founder of our faith. 3. he is the liberator and awakener of our personality, 
the strong hero who has given us 
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into his life and being, who becomes a part, the best part, of our life. 4. the reality of 
what would otherwise be only wish and ideal - that was and still is Jesus to us today." 
Except for the "awakening of the personality," something can be imagined under 
most of these expressions; only it is clear that Prof. Meyer does not share the very 
Christian doctrine of the person and office of Christ. He also deliberately renounces 
the "traditional view" because he has "compelling reasons of truthfulness and 
religion" for renouncing the same. These reasons are: "1. the modern scientific view 
of the world; 2. Jesus himself, who had not wanted to be God, nor a miracle-worker 
and supernatural being." Prof. Meyer does not want to have "two gods." The doctrine 
of the Trinity, which seeks to bring the two or three persons together again, is not 
only incomprehensible, but cannot be "carried over into practical piety. "I Prof. 
Meyer's dialectic here seems unsatisfactory. The first reason given, the "scientific 
world-view," is stated as if it were a definable quantity, and, moreover, amounts to 
circular reasoning, because the impossibility of the miracle does not belong to the 
results of the "modern scientific world-view," but to its premises and postulates. Prof. 
Meyer can assert his second reason only if he eliminates precisely with the higher 
criticism those passages in the Gospels which speak in sunny terms of JEsus 
making precisely those claims which the Zurich professor does not find in his New 
Testament. In spite of all this he emphasizes in the following that the scholars "also 
rightly call Jesus their Redeemer. Just as" (namely) "Jesus did not Know where he 
wanted to go with his cause and with his person, so we too must go into death as 
into a dark, unknown country, into the unknown will of God. We enter with the word: 
Father, into your hands we commend our spirit. Jesus' cross, the reality and certainty 
of victory in the downfall and just through the downfall: with it we are not delivered 
from suffering and from death, but from the fear of suffering and of death." No one 
but Prof. Meyer and those who, like him, have made it to the "modern scientific world- 
view" will understand what this means. But that JEsus did not know "where it was 
going with him and his cause," can only be asserted after one has eliminated with 
the passages in which Christ testifies to his Deity, also all those statements in which 
he spoke with the utmost confidence the outcome of his person, namely, the 
entrance to the Father, into glory, and the outcome of his "cause," his kingdom, to 
friends and enemies. And what remains of the Gospel accounts after such 
deductions? Of a redemption from sin and guilt Meyer knows nothing. "The Church 
has tied atonement and guilt and certainty of forgiveness of sins to Christ's death in 
following the atonement ideas and sacrificial rites of antiquity." The death of JEsu is 
to him only the strongest proof of how serious he was in his proclamation of salvation. 
"All this is Jesus to us: the unique historical personality who, destitute of all external 
means of power, created the world-encompassing spiritual movement of Christianity 
by his inner greatness alone. The founder of our faith, of our inner life, who, what we 
otherwise only wished and hoped for, proved in a real life and struggle and thus 
made it a historical reality. Or if 
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we sum all this up: Jesus draws us into his faith in God's holy Father-love and into 
his holy love-life, and makes us truly joyful and free, and gives true value and lasting 
meaning to our lives." The old rationalism, because it did not yet understand the 
"source distinction," could only spin such phrases by admitting at the same time that 
Rabbi Yeshua ben Jussuf of Nazareth had, however, often indulged in erroneous 
and exalted ideas about his person and mission. This, however, gave those who 
made less secret of their enmity against the religion of revelation the opportunity to 
portray JEsu's statements about his Deity, pre-existence, miraculous gift, etc., 
simply as the pretensions of a popular impostor. This vexatious consequence, for 
which one would not get a hearing among believing Christians from the outset, has 
been overtaken by the newer theology, because textual criticism has amiably 
eliminated from it all passages as "spurious" which make JEsum into something 
higher than a "personality of significant inner greatness." Only in this way is it 
possible for modern unbelief, as "scientific theology," to practice its atrocious deceit 
on the Christian people. 

G. 


"Get rid of England!" Under this slogan a movement has been sweeping 
through the German people since the outbreak of the war, which has set itself the 
goal of eliminating specifically English elements from the church life of Germany. 
The influence of England upon the Protestant churches of Germany dates from the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, when the Pietistic Basel "Christian Society" 
began to maintain relations with English Pietists, and the British and Foreign Bible 
Society established its branches throughout the mainland. But what had previously 
been only isolated rivulets became a broad stream since the founding of the 
Evangelical Alliance (London, 1851), at which several Germans were also present, 
and which established a North German and a South German branch. At the Berlin 
meeting of the Alliance (1857), to which King Frederick William IV himself had 
invited, the proud word was spoken, "There is no more North Sea" (Sir Culling). As 
late as 1891 (Florence) a representative of England confessed at the meeting of the 
Alliance: "We all draw from your [German] books, from the sources of science in 
your universities." About the same time O. Funke, the well-known Bremen writer, 
wrote enthusiastic and inspiring reports about the Alliance, which he helped to 
celebrate in England at magnificent meetings. Relations of a friendly nature with 
English missions abroad followed, and an official seal on these friendly relations was 
impressed by the founding of the World Missionary Conference (Edinburgh, 1910), 
at which the English influence predominated from the beginning. In view of both the 
Protestant International Alliance and the World Missionary Conference, a great 
change has taken place in the ecclesiastical public opinion of Germany during the 
last few months. One suddenly recognizes at least the unhealthy and rapturous 
things inherent in these movements, in part also the urgency of the confession and 
the unionism which both the Alliance and the Missionary Conference involved. "What 
fruit has this ‘international’ alliance borne?" is asked in the "Theologische Blatter" 
(Strasbourg), and the answer is, "None wholesome! It is becoming more and more 
evident how the 
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The fact is that the mishmash in the ecclesiastical field only leads to confusion of 
spirits and to false security. People thought they were one with all the 'Christians' of 
the earth, and did not realize that this unity was only an artificial one, which was 
finally torn apart by the great war. What remained of the World Missionary 
Conference, which brought together all kinds of spirits from all parts of heaven? 
Nothing but vapor and mist. World Mission' has suffered a severe blow. It is evident 
that it is not so easy to conquer the nations by storm as the enthusiasts dream. Let 
the parable of the mustard seed, which has a slow growth, serve as a yardstick for 
us in judging how the kingdom of God is spreading on earth." Similarly, the 
"Allgemeine Ev.-Luth. Kztschr." recently said: "Long enough has a false theory of 
sanctification obscured the clear doctrine of the justification of the sinner before God, 
this gem of the Reformation; the doctrine of baptism has been confused, infant 
baptism has been made contemptible in certain circles, and all that has been 
advertised to us as a remedy for the sick time has not been able to endure the decay 
of our people in religious and moral relations. Does God want to open our eyes to 
this through the war? . . . On the crutches of the so-called ‘alliance,’ which attaches 
as little importance as possible to the confessions that have become historical, those 
foreign bodies have penetrated into the Church of the German nation without really 
finding serious resistance." A "neutral" observer, however, would like to ask here 
whether liberal theology and also the indecision of the "Positives" are not at least as 
much to blame for the decay here described as the influence of unionist movements 
which received their first impetus from England. A correct judgment is then passed 
on these movements, however, when it goes on to say: "Truly disastrous is the effect 
of the word ‘international’ in the ecclesiastical sphere. What is not everything 
‘international’? Even the ‘law of nations' which has now been trampled to the ground! 
What is the meaning of the International Young Men's League and similar events in 
the field of inner mission? What does the World Missionary Conference with its 
English-American leaders mean? What does the Lord God want to tell us, when He 
throws all these events broken before our feet through the world war? Or does he 
not want to ask us anything? Was he really pleased with this English-style missionary 
work? Was he pleased with the endeavor to artificially carry the missionary cause 
into those circles that have a keen interest in colonization, but are inwardly distant 
from the mission because they cannot carry it on a praying heart? Certainly, if one 
wants to do 'world mission’ (a word of captivating magic sound) in the English spirit, 
if the world is to be conquered for the Lord Christ as if by storm, then one must do 
likewise to the world conquerors. But has the Lord given us a promise for this? . . . 
Instead of continuing in the quiet ways under the cross, we are in danger of seeking 
power in the way of the world, imposing outward displays of the power of the kingdom 
of God. And now we learn that God, through the world war, shuts all this down at a 
stroke." In fact, the working relationship between the German and English missionary 
fellowships is now also broken off. Eminent German missionary men have thought it 
their duty, in a joint appeal "to the 
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Protestant Christians Abroad" to inform the missionary circles there about the 
reasons for and the consequences of the war. This very rally, however, proves how 
far these circles are from the realization expressed in the statement of the "A. E. L. 
K." just communicated. It says in this appeal: "The fellowship with the Christians of 
other countries in obedience to the universal mission of Jesus was a holy joy to us. 
If this fellowship is now hopelessly broken; if the nations, in which mission and 
brotherly love began to become a power, are brutalized by hatred and bitterness in 
murderous war; if an almost incurable scratch is brought into Germanic 
Protestantism; if Christian Europe loses a noble piece of its world position; if the holy 
springs, from which its peoples should draw life and offer it to the non-Christian 
world, are polluted and spilled: then the blame for this falls on . . . does not fall upon 
our people. .... It is with the deepest conviction that we must lay it at the door of 
those who have long spun the web of the war conspiracy against Germany in secret 
and have now thrown it over us to stifle us. We turn to the consciences of our 
Christian brethren abroad and thrust upon them the question of what God now 
expects of them, and what can and must be done, lest through dissipation and 
nefariousness in the great divine sin of world mission Christianity be robbed of its 
power and legitimacy for messenger service to non-Christian humanity." The very 
views on allianceism and world mission which are condemned in the "Theologische 
Blatter" and the "A. E.L. K." as a cause of religious decay and rapturous mishmash, 
here operate in unmitigated potency. In these circles one is well "rid of England" 
politically and svzially, but not inwardly-spiritually. G. 

Far more than through the Alliance and the Missionary Congress, church 
life in Germany has been influenced in recent decades by a number of other 
phenomena whose origin can be traced back to English influence. Of English origin, 
for example, are the Tract Societies, which for a long time were also spiritually 
completely under the spell of England. D. Wurster writes: "Much English literature 
was brought over in German, often in poor translation, a circumstance which for a 
long time, and not without reason, created and nourished a prejudice against ‘tracts’ 
among our people" ("Was jedermann von der Inneren Mission wissen muss", p. 78). 
Others have not shied away from the coarser word "trash." Of English origin (as 
distinguished from the Young Men's Associations) are the Christian Associations of 
Young Men (Y. M. C. A.), of American origin the Youth Associations for Decided 
Christianity (Christian Endeavor). In addition, there is (also partly related to these 
associations) the English way of "evangelism", that is, the special proclamation of 
the divine word for lukewarm Christians and for those who have become 
unchurched, in addition to the work of the church; this has already been noted 
unpleasantly in earlier decades, even in serious church circles with a "positive" 
orientation. As the "Wartburg" reminds us, "even against men of recognized 
Christian personality such as Moody, Pearsall Smith and others, such misgivings 
have certainly not been raised unjustly. In the same context 
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the aforementioned newspaper that finally "the distorted image of the English kind 
in the Salvation Army stood before our astonished eyes, because of its undoubted 
merits in the social field - by the way, the ecclesiastical 'Inner Mission’, which runs 
an enormous and extensive work of love without advertising, would be quite happy 
if the same degree of unbiased recognition were to be shown towards it - the 
obtrusive, raspy, unchaste manner of religious activity, which is highly repugnant to 
our German nature and our German piety, should not be forgotten. The Salvation 
Army is not only of English origin, but deliberately English." We are also reminded 
of the great spread, especially in recent times, of the various sects, which, as far as 
they are found on German soil, are exclusively of English (or American) origin. In 
this connection the "Wartburg" gives the following statistics: The Adventists counted 
(1907) in the German Empire 6400 congregation members, the Baptists (1907) 
37,044, the Irvingians about 20,000, the (Episcopal) Methodists (1911) 26,800, 
Darbyists about 3000, Albrechtsleute (1907) 11,470. "These numbers are in 
themselves not exactly small. But they gain still increased importance by the fact 
that they meet only the nucleus of the membership, around which everywhere still 
gathers a not inconsiderable number of adherents, who, without formally belonging 
to the sect, adhere to it and are spiritually influenced by it." Above all, however, it is 
the so-called Gemeinschastsbewegung which claims a new interest from this point 
of view. These are the Pietist conventicles which have recently grown up like 
mushrooms, which, though they have not constituted themselves as separate 
bodies, have formed their circles within the regional church congregations, and for 
this very reason have become a difficult problem for the church authorities. Arising 
out of protest against the liberal church system and recruited from "believing" 
elements of the people, this movement "maintains strong personal relations with 
England and is factually and spiritually influenced before it." Unmistakably, a change 
from the former cult of English Christianity is now also preparing itself in the 
community circles. For example, on November 29th of last year, the mailbox of the 
community newspaper "Auf der Warte" brought the following letter: "Today, all 
Christian newspapers in Germany are unanimously taking a stand against England. 
Again and again the pain is expressed about how much one has been deceived in 
the Christians of England. God the Lord is now thoroughly discrediting the servitude 
of many German Christians to England. For a long time everything that came from 
far away, especially that which was brought to us across the Channel, had a high 
profile in our community movement. Some even saw in what came from England 
almost the only salvation. And now the Lord comes here and shows us: | will give 
my glory to no other, not even to the English. The belief in ‘Christian England’ will 
hopefully be over now. In England the number of the truly converted and born again 
is as small and as hidden as in Germany." The very last sentence, however, proves 
to him who is acquainted with the pietistic tendency of the communionists, and 
knows their reformed and pessimistic views of repentance and conversion, that in 
this "renunciation" there is probably a change in 
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of the national mood, but not a real turning away from the religious views that one 
has inherited from England. Only the person of the Englishman has for the time 
being become unsympathetic to the common people. One hopes: "Perhaps in the 
future our Christian papers will not indulge in so much personality cultus with foreign 
preachers and evangelists." On the other hand, even now, while other circles lament 
that "so many pious Christians have forgotten the heroic songs of the sixteenth 
century and the delicious songs of the cross and consolation of the seventeenth 
century above the 'Singklang und Klingklang' that has come down to us from 
England," the aforementioned paper dares to take up a lance for the English songs 
when it writes: "Their melodies are very easy to learn in contrast to many chorale 
melodies, especially those in the minor. The most beautiful texts lose their value if 
the congregation cannot sing them or can sing them only bunglingly. Second, the 
English hymn texts are often much more understandable as well. Many of our 
chorales are composed in a rather ponderous antiquated German, and they 
sometimes require such complicated thought processes that ordinary people think 
nothing at all while singing them. The English songs present much more vividly the 
salvation of the Saviour's act; over and over again the great facts of salvation are 
repeated until the singer has grasped them. Third, the English songs fill a 
lamentable gap in our hymnal literature. We lack the German revival songs. . . . Our 
sovereign God has blessed these defective tunes and songs on many thousands 
of human souls in graces where the artistically faultless chorales often failed to find 
an echo." "Whether really," asks "The Old Faith" in this connection, "the singing of 
German chorales, in a selection intelligently made, would have broken off anything 
from the blessing of the revival and community meetings? How little one knows in 
those circles the course of blessing of our church hymns through the centuries of 
German folk history up to the present war! 'Ein' feste Burg’ is truly not distinguished 
by an easy, pleasing melody, modern German and a content related to the revival 
songs, and yet the exhibitions mentioned bounce powerlessly off its course of 
victory and blessing through all strata of our people." In the "A. E. L. K.", D. Mdller 
(GUtersloh) also gives thought to the people of the community: "What has England, 
especially in the last decades, brought to her", namely to the Protestant, especially 
the Lutheran Church of Germany? Ever since the American Pearsall Smith passed 
through our country and was celebrated in North and South like a Reformer, ever 
since Schliimbach wanted to fertilize our Young Men's Associations, the foreign 
multiform Methodism in connection with Darbyists, Baptists and Salvation Army has 
spread like a fever, and it has caused confusion enough in the minds and hearts. 
Will the Protestant people, so far as they stand in the faith, now break away from 
these influences and return to the treasures of the Reformation which God the 
HEART has given us in Luther? Have we not enough of the heritage of the fathers, 
have we not reason to borrow abroad for our religious life? In England, whose 
Christianity now appears to us in an almost incomprehensibly dim light, so that we 
must mournfully shake our heads!" We are saddened, especially in these difficult 
times for Germany, by the thought of how the Lutheran Church of Germany, even 
in its departed state, has become a part of the German Church. 
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The "A. E. L. K.", the "Theol. Blatter" of Strasbourg, see from "these influences", with 
the "heritage of the Fathers", the "treasures of the Reformation", and what 
"borrowings" for their theology they have made not only in "foreign countries", but 
above all from evolutionist science. The Strasburg "Theol. Blatter" come 
incomparably nearer to the main point than the "A. E. L. K." when it was recently 
read in these: "Now it is said from all sides: Let's get away from England! Why did 
one not get rid of him sooner? Why has English Calvinism been emphasized for so 
long in comparison with Lutheranism? Even here in Alsace it had become the fashion 
to single out the Genevan Reformer and to exalt to heaven the active Christianity 
which proceeded from him. The Lutheran Church, on the other hand, was described 
as a church that sits idly in the corner and does nothing right in the world. It was just 
pastors from our congregations who used such language and thereby encouraged 
the Reformed-Unionist nature." And the scholars of Germany are blamed in the 
same number of the paper for the apostasy which has now brought forth God's 
judgment, by recalling: "How it has changed in Leipzig on the Protestant faculty! 
Formerly there were men like Luthardt, Kahnis, Delitzsch, who on the whole stood 
up for the old, good faith, even if their position on Scripture and other points was to 
blame for this or that. Now a professor is active there, D. K. Thieme, who has 
published a paper on the Apostles' Creed, in which he presents the Trinity, the virgin 
birth, the two natures of Jesus as something Catholic, that is, something 
reprehensible to us Protestants. For him also the resurrection of the 'flesh' is to be 
considered as mythology. If, then, we perceive how our scholars stand on the 
doctrine of Scripture, we understand the judgments which have come upon us. It is 
a punishment for falling away from the living Bible God and the actual Bible faith. 
May things be better in the future! We wish the same for our Protestant faculties -- 
after the war." To which it should be remarked that the Lutheran Church of Germany 
would, however, have to look farther back for its pattern of orthodoxy than to Kahnis 
and Luthardt and also the later Franz Delitzsch, if it wants to stand up again for the 
"old, good faith." The distance of the theologians mentioned from the teaching of the 
Lutheran Confession is scarcely less than the gulf which separates them from a 
Thieme .d. 

"The Pope needs money." All nations are affected by the war, and so is the 
man on the Tiber. But his great purse has been nearly emptied, and the household 
treasury in the Vatican must suffer terribly. Listen to what the Catholic News has to 
say 
has said: "As the weeks slip away, it becomes increasingly clear to us that the Holy 
Father's treasury is suffering terribly from the European conflagration of war. The 
Vatican has been considering for some time how extensive the impact of an 
international war can be. St. Peter's penny collections in belligerent countries have 
almost entirely ceased; people do not want to part with their money, even where the 
financial losses are not so great. Another source of great profit to the Pope has been 
the private gifts of rich Catholic visitors to Rome; these have almost entirely ceased; 
for in the city of 
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on the Tiber there is a dead silence. The cosmopolitan spirit, so peculiar to the city 
of Rome, has completely disappeared and will remain gone until the fear of war is 
over. In this crisis the Pope must rely more than ever on his faithful children 
throughout the world, but especially on those who live outside the zone of war. His 
Holiness will then never be able to say that he has found them stingy or meager. 
The Pope has already kept Vatican spending to a minimum. Chaplaincies he has 
done away with altogether in many places until the war is over, and a regiment of 
the strictest housekeeping is everywhere noticeable. But even this cannot overpress 
the crisis at the seat of the greatest government (7?) in history, unless abundant aid 
flows to the Holy Father from various countries." - It does no harm to the noble 
gentlemen in Rome if they, together with other clergy and laymen from all over the 
world, once have to accommodate Mr. Schmalhans as kitchen master. (Ev. 
Ztschr.) 

All sorts of things about the war. The Paris Matin publishes a mockery, as 
witless as it is blasphemous, of the "Lord's Prayer," which came to him from a French 
fighter on the Aisne: "Joffre ours, who art in the fire, hallowed be thy name, victory 
come to us, thy will be done both by land and air; give us this day our daily ration, 
and give us again the attack, as thou hast given it also to those who have already 
tried it; lead us not into Germanization, but deliver us from the Germans. Amen." - 
In various ecclesiastical papers it is stated to be a duty of German Christendom to 
minister to the numerous prisoners, and to bring to them the consolation of the 
Gospel. "Most assuredly," remarks "The Old Faith," "this is a task of Christian love 
of the enemy," not in the least inconsistent with our national dignity and righteous 
moral indignation. The Gospel, after all, is most severe in its rebuke of the sins of 
envy and hatred, of falsehood and cruelty, which are prominent among our enemies. 
It will not be easy, however, to obtain permission from the military authorities for this 
‘mission to the enemy’. And with great tact the matter must be treated. But it is the 
noblest Christian revenge, and richly repays our trouble and vexation.” - While in the 
large German cities, such as Berlin and Dresden, measures are being taken against 
public immorality in accordance with the seriousness of the war, the city of 
Dortmund, in the midst of the war, is preparing to open a new brothel street. The city 
has such a street with thirty fully occupied houses. The entrance to the street runs 
into a main artery of traffic. Cars and automobiles roll through the district all night. 
But according to the city fathers, the street does not meet the need. Despite huge 
protest meetings, the second street is established and given over to 
entrepreneurship. In the opinion of leading circles in Dortmund, a brothel street must 
have the following three characteristics: 1. it must not be too conspicuous. 2. it must 
be located in the center of the city and of the traffic. 3. it must be easy to reach, 
especially from the train station, for tourists and those coming from the surrounding 
area, without much loss of time. It is according to these "great" points of view that 
we are now proceeding. "God deliver us from the authorities of darkness!" writes the 
"Zeitschrift des Deutschen Sittlichkeitsvereins". - The 
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The East Prussian pastors had to suffer particularly hard under the first invasion of 
the Russians. Together with the head of the village, and often enough alone, they 
were the upright and courageous spokesmen for the community in the face of an 
often cruel and insidious enemy, in order to avert the worst from it. Not infrequently 
they succeeded. And when they have not, they have shared to the utmost the 
lamentable lot of their community. Thus it has been officially established that some 
of them were murdered in the most shameful manner because they did not want to 
betray the position of our troops; their wives and children lost everything. Others 
were robbed of all their cash; one of them had to flee with 67 pfennigs in his pocket. 
- Many things about Germany before the war are still echoing in the German church 
press. Particularly about the ever more alarmingly overgrowing amusement, 
prudent observers shook their heads in recent years, and what they gave to the 
public at that time is now reproduced in church papers as a remembrance of "a time 
that one likes to forget." "Where man," a reporter had written in the winter of 1914, 
"has no more eternity, he naturally seeks his all in time and earthly enjoyment. | 
have before me a calculation of the costs of the last Berlin ball season. We find 
there a baby ball in the Admiralty Palace: 3000 visitors, 20,000 marks in entrance 
fees, 26,000 marks in food and drink. A tango tournament is even more demanding: 
4000 people, 30,000 marks admission, 36,000 marks food and drink. The press ball 
brings in 46,000 Marks, the ball at the opera house 13,600 Marks surplus. Thus, up 
and down the country, streams of money flow into the giant river of amusement, 
while suffering humanity and the institutions for the spreading of the Gospel have 
to go begging . 

Concerning the Mohammedan hatred, an Indian Mohammedan wrote in 
1903: "The hatred of Islam against Europe is irreconcilable. After centuries of efforts 
to make us friendly, the only result of our days is that we detest you more than in 
any other period of our history. For us there are only believers and unbelievers in 
the world. Love, mercy, brotherhood to the believers! Contempt, disgust, hatred and 
war to the unbelievers! Know, you Christian inquirers, that a Christian, be his 
position what it may, by the single fact that he is a Christian, appears to our eyes 
like a blind man who has lost all human dignity. No doubt you have brought us great 
material benefits in India, Africa, Central Asia; but is it possible that we could ever 
forgive the dominion of a crucified God who wants to proclaim the humiliation of our 
infinite God? Your greatest benefits are as many stains upon our consciences; and 
our most burning desire is, that the happy day may come when we may blot out the 
last vestiges of your accursed dominion." Such was the ultimatum of the Indian in 
his writing "The Last Word of Islam to Europe." Missionary friends who expect from 
Turkey's involvement in the great war, especially from her alliance with Germany, 
advantages for the mission in Islamic countries after peace is concluded, will have 
to reckon with the sentiment that is revealed in this saying. 


G. 
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(Continued.) 


Chapter II: Jonah's Rescue. 


The prophet is to be chastised, but not put to death. God provides salvation 
for him, and in a particularly miraculous way. God procures a great fish, which 
swallows the prophet, and after three days spews him back to the land. And herein 
lies chiefly the point from which the whole book has been ridiculed. "Jonah and the 
whale" is produced in all its variations. Already Augustine complains that the 
heathen made themselves useless over this story in many ways. Lucian tells us in 
Vera Historia, libr. I, that he and his companions were swallowed up, together with 
the ship, by a fish of 1500 stadia, in whose belly they remained alive for a year and 
eight months. He does not exactly say that he wanted to mock this story. - Luther is 
talking about a whale. The original text says, "a great fish." Fish, fish in the sea, is a 
very broad expression in Hebrew. The LXX renders it by which is adopted in the 
New Testament. denotes any sea monster. To this we must agree what Keil says: 
"The unspecified ‘great fish’ (LXX: kftoc; cf. Matt. 12:40) was not a whale (Luther), 
because this is extremely rare in the Mediterranean, and has too narrow a throat to 
be able to swallow a man, but a great shark or seal, canis carcharias or squalus 
carcharias L., which is very common in the Mediterranean Sea, and has so large a 
throat that it can swallow whole men. The miracle, therefore, consisted not both in 
Jonah's being swallowed alive, but rather in his being preserved alive in the belly of 
the shark for three days, and then being spewed back to the land unharmed." The 
miraculous thing is, in Lilienthal's words, "that Jonah was preserved in the belly of 
the fish 
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could stay alive, catch his breath, keep his mind, pray to God and hope to be 
preserved". (IX, 481.) Lilienthal finds the physiological difficulty in this: "Even if he 
happily got through the teeth, there was still no air in his stomach, or at least air that 
was quite unusual for humans, so that Jonah's blood could not have been cooled by 
it, which was absolutely necessary for the preservation of life. Yes, the gastric juice 
was so sharp that Jonah's body could not have remained intact in it for three days, 
but had to be at least partially digested, since the fish had spewed him completely 
ashore. (S. 482.) 

There has been no lack of people who have tried to explain away this miracle. 
The ancient church fathers used an argumentum ad hominem against the pagans, 
of which they did not suspect that "theologians" would later abuse it as they did. 
Lilienthal: "The ancient church teachers used to answer the pagans to these 
objections by saying that one could find such wonderful things in their own poets: for 
example, the harpist Arion, who, when the shipmen threw him into the sea, was 
carried to Corinth on the back of a dolphin; likewise, that a seal devoured Herculem 
and, after three days, spat him back to the land alive, so that only the inner heat 
would have scorched his hair. Since they had no hesitation in believing this, they 
could not object to Jonah's story with any reason. This has given rationalists the idea 
that Jonah's story is a copy of these pagan fables. Lilienthal reports the following, 
more or less witty attempts at resolution: "It is well known how much trouble Herm. 
von der Hardt took to turn the whole story of Jonah into nothing but riddles. Before 
he dared to present his true opinion of it, he claimed at first that the fish that 
swallowed Jonah meant the city of Samaria and the belly of it the study of the 
prophet, in which he had kept himself hidden for three days out of fear of King 
Jeroboam and had put up his prayer. Soon afterward he discovered his thoughts a 
little nearer, and gave out the story of Jonah before a figure of the Jewish people, 
who would be held captive under the Assyrians, and at their earnest prayer be 
delivered again. For this is what it means when it is said that Jonah was swallowed 
up by a fish, into whose belly he prayed, and by the same washed ashore again. 
Finally he came forward with his actual explanation, according to which the first two 
chapters of Jonah are to tell the story of King Manasseh, but the last two are to 
indicate the events of King Josiah in a symbolic way. That Jonah was thrown into 
the sea meant that Manasseh had been delivered into the hands of the Assyrians, 
who had taken him to Lybon on the river Oronte in Syria. 
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..and held captive. For this place was the belly of the fish, in which he uttered his 
prayer. But that he was thence restored to his country and kingdom, is represented 
by the spitting out of the fish." Lilienthal adds to this the very correct remark: "Should 
it be free to deal with the text of Holy Scripture in this way, and to transform the 
clearest stories into such riddles, where would the certainty of interpretation 
remain?" (p. 485 f.) He still registers the whimsical incidents of Joh. Clericus, 
"according to which Jonas, who was thrown into the sea, is said to have been taken 
up by a ship which bore the image of a whale, in the room of which he was kept 
prisoner for three days, until the mariners put him ashore again." Or Joh. Phil. 
Burggrafen: "an angel took the form of a fish and carried Jonam for three days, but 
finally put him ashore unharmed". Or Conr. Mutianus Rufus: "Jonah only sat in a 
bath, which had the name of a whale, with a bathing cap of straw on his head, which 
is called cucurbitam, a pumpkin". Or: "the prophet had dreamed the whole story". 
Or, to cut it down at least a little: "the fish did not swallow Jonam, but merely held 
him in its mouth. For this mouth is so large that there is room for a horseman on 
horseback, just as the female carries her young in her mouth as long as they are in 
danger. But Lilienthal does not believe that the fish could keep its mouth shut for 
three days, and then he believes that the fish would not have kept Jonah in its mouth 
for three days, but would have spat him out again immediately. This, too, is of no 
help in explaining things, as Lilienthal himself thinks. "It is extremely probable that 
he was first thrown into the sea and drowned therein, then swallowed as a dead 
man by the whale, finally resurrected by God in its belly and immediately thrown 
ashore by the fish. This does not diminish the miracle, since the raising of the dead 
is rightly counted among the greatest miracles. But the doubts which might be 
entertained as to the possibility of the miracle are the better answered in this way." 
(P. 490.) Of this the text says precisely nothing. Here all explaining and diminishing 
is of no avail. Here there is only an either-or, to believe or not to believe. Whoever 
does not believe what is written there does not consider the Holy Scriptures to be 
the Word of God. What it says. Nor should we add anything to make the matter more 
wonderful, e.g. when Jewish commentators say that the fish was created in the 
course of the six days of creation. The same word XXX (piel) is used of the gourd 
and of the stinging worm. There is a whimsical idea that God created everything in 
the beginning and set it aside for the "fall of Jonah", XXX means to determine, to 
allocate, to provide, to have at hand, to have at hand. 
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Let be place. Or: Because first stands, then the XXX, which otherwise stands 
collectively everywhere, Izehaki has said: first a male fish had swallowed Jonah; 
then, because he did not yet pray in this one, he had been spat out again by this 
one and again swallowed by a female fish, in which his situation was more 
constricted, and he was therefore driven to prayer. This too is added, when Lilienthal 
supposes that the fish probably did not carry Jonah as far as the Tigris, on the shore 
of which lay Nineveh, as some think, but to the coast of Phoenicia or Cilicia, but then 
thinks: "The stranded fish probably remained there and could still be seen. The 
people of the region could bear testimony to it, that Jonah really came ashore in 
such a manner." (P. 493.) There only lacks the further elaboration that the cunning 
Phoenicians had made an excursion with all the tarsis ships and railroads, and that 
also from Ithaca for half fare the divine sowherd had come to the whimsical show, 
and the fish had then continually said: Yea, | am the great fish that did this, of whom 
it shall be said in late days. There is enough wonder in the story without adding to it. 
But, of course, just as much: What is written there is to be left standing and believed. 
We should do Scripture the honor of believing a miracle in it. We believe it in many 
other things. Of course, our reason rebels. Luther also says: "This may well be called 
a strange navigation. Who would believe it and not consider it a lie and a fairy tale, 
if it were not written in the Scriptures?" Here Nowack (in the Hand Commentary) is 
quite right: "If it is a historical account, then one cannot get along without miracles 
in spite of Keil's stories and Orelli's shortening of time. If it is a prophet's legend, then 
the question of the fish is all the more superfluous." Except that neither Keil nor Orelli 
wish to deny and explain away the miracle, though they may have an exaggerated 
apologetic interest, but wish to save unbelief from being unnecessarily upset at the 
wrong end. In Orelli's shortening of time, the very legitimate interest of harmonizing 
the antitype, which we will discuss later, is that the Son of Man will be in the earth 
for three days and three nights, while he was not in the grave for 72 hours. 

Keil's "stories" are these. In his commentary, he reports on the shark: "It is 
common in the Mitellandic Sea, where it usually stays in the depths, and is extremely 
voracious, devouring everything it finds, plaice, seals, and tuna, with which it 
sometimes gets into the nets on Sardinia and is caught. One has found there in a 
three to four hundredweight against a dozen intact tunas, even in one 
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a whole horse, and its weight estimated at 15 hundredweight. Randelet says that he 
saw one on the west coast of France, through whose jaws a fat man would very 
easily have passed. In addition, Oken mentions the fact, reported in greater detail 
in Muller's complete natural system of the knight Karl v. Linus (Ill, p. 268), that in 
1758 a sailor fell overboard into the sea in stormy weather from a frigate in the 
Mediterranean Sea and was immediately caught in its jaws by a seal (carcharias), 
so that he disappeared. The ship's captain, however, let loose a gun standing on 
the deck at the shark, and the cannon-ball so struck him that he disgorged the sailor, 
who had been taken up in his jaws, and who was then fished up alive and only 
slightly injured into the sloop which had meanwhile come along, and was thus 
saved." 

Orelli's "shortening of time" is nothing more than a statement of the facts of 
Hebrew idiom, as other commentators have it, e.g. Keil: "The three days and three 
nights are not to be taken for a full 3X24 hours, but according to Hebrew usage are 
to be understood in such a way that Jonah was spit out again on the third day after 
he had been swallowed up." J. P. Lange: "Three days and three nights: a common 
Hebrew idiom, which, not with chronological accuracy, circumscribes the period of 
72 hours, but corresponds to the extent of time of our 'day after tomorrow’ and ‘day 
after yesterday." Strack and Zéckler: "Three days not fearfully 72 hours, but, 
according to Hebrew usage, a length of time extending forward and backward 
beyond 24 hours." This is really common Hebrew usage: before or after three days 
- the day before yesterday and the day after tomorrow. So (before three days) 
means the day before yesterday, and (the third day) the day after tomorrow. (1 Sam. 
20, 5. 12.) Also the full expression: before or after three days means the day before 
yesterday and the day after tomorrow, even as here decomposed: "three days and 
three nights," e.g. 1 Sam. 30, 12; cf 13; Esther 4, 16; cf 5, 1; Tob. 3, 12. 13; Matth. 
12, 40. 

Hengstenberg rightly says in regard to the miracle: "As for the miracle itself, 
for those who do not doubt it a priori, there is not the slightest reason for it. That 
there are fish that, especially the shark (canis carcharias), swallow whole human 
beings that have been found in their bodies, is something well known. The 
preservation of Jonah, however, is a miracle. But who, possessing otherwise 
scriptural notions of the omnipotence of God, would wish to doubt it? Even a glance 
at nature, at the miraculous preservation and animation of a child in its mother's 
womb (as Lavater has already remarked), muh silence, nay, put to shame, the 
doubter here." (Ev. Kz. 1834, 221.) 
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Jonah's prayer. 


Jonah's prayer is like a psalm; it is a piece of poetry, bears the characteristics 
of Hebrew poetry: sublime language, pictorial decoration, and the parallelismus 
membrorum. This is what has been criticized. It certainly could not be genuine, 
could not have been prayed under the circumstances. This was made an instance 
against the historicity of the narrative, as we shall hear. Thus Bleek: "Even if we 
suppose that a man could live for a time in the belly of a sea-animal, and even if we 
admit that by divine assistance this could have been extended to three times twenty- 
four hours, we can hardly think that this could have been a state of full, clear 
consciousness, and that the prophet could have been disposed to write songs in it. 
Least of all could this situation have been felt by the Prophet as the state of a 
completed salvation, as it would appear in the song 2, 3-10, which in no way seems 
appropriate to the Prophet's situation, since it is not prayer for salvation, but 
thanksgiving for experienced salvation." (Einl. |, 402.) There it is not to be said in 
perverse apologetics, That did. Jonah later prayed, after he had been spat ashore 
again by that fish. Bleek is right: "But it is quite contrary to the wording of the 
narrative, if some have wanted to regard it as if the song of thanksgiving had been 
composed and sung by the prophet after the fish had cast him out; for it is expressly 
said in v. 2 that Jonah had sung this from the fish. 2, Jonah prayed this out of the 
belly of the fish, which, as immediately before it is spoken of his being swallowed up 
and kept in the same, can only be meant: while he was in the belly of the beast; and 
it is also told only after the communication of the song v. 11, that the fish, by 
Jehovah's command, spat Jonah ashore." (Einl. |, 402.) This is true; but what Luther 
says is also correct: "Not that he spoke these very words with his mouth, and put 
them so neatly. For he was not so well in such a horrible death that he could have 
composed such a little song of his, but rather he shows how he felt and what 
thoughts his heart had while he was in such a struggle with death. ... But afterward, 
when he had recovered and come to life again, he thought behind him and wrote 
such a prayer in writing, to the praise of God and the benefit of men." Therefore v. 
11 is not to be inserted before v. 3, but to speak with Keil: "The matter is rather, as 
the ancient commentators have already rightly recognized, that Jonah, when he had 
been swallowed up by the fish, and felt himself kept alive in the belly of it, recognized 
in it a pledge of his salvation, and praised and glorified the Lord for it." 

One also took offence at the fact that the prayer "contains so many 
reminiscences from the Psalms, so that already Burk prae- 
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stantissimum exemplum psalterii recte applicati nennt". (Keil, Einl., p. 223.) Once 
this is supposed to point to a later time of composition. But this is incomprehensible, 
since, as Keil points out, "the Psalms that resound in it either originate from David 
or from his time. Then one thinks that a prophet would not have prayed such a 
mixture of allusions to psalms. What Keil says is quite correct: "The prayer consists 
for the most part of reminiscences of Psalm words which so suited Jonah's situation 
that he could not have expressed his thoughts and feelings better in his own words. 
It is by no means atomistically composed of passages from the Psalms (Hitzig), so 
that one could explain it with Knobel and de Wette for a later product put into Jonah's 
mouth, but is a simple and natural expression of a praying man familiar with the 
Holy Scriptures and living in the Word of God, and quite corresponding to the 
situation and mood of the prophet." Correctly Strack says: "Even a prophet reaches 
for the core sayings and songs in such anguish of heart. Cf. JEsus on the cross." 
Hengstenberg elaborates: "Even more unfounded are the often repeated objections 
to the prayer of Jonah. Its similarity to others, especially psalm passages, is often 
rebuked as proof of its later invention. This proof, as it is really applied, could be 
applied to many other biblical passages, especially to psalms, which, when they 
repeat older passages, are not regarded as outpourings of the pious heart, but as 
unhappy imitations of earlier passages. But he who has truly experienced what it 
means: Necessity teaches to pray, he who has vividly felt the impression which a 
word from Holy Scripture, a passage from a beautiful song, produces on a suffering 
and anxious mind, will judge differently. He will not expect in the prayer of Jonah a 
poetical, soaring prayer. The prophet's sighs will not leave his heart untouched; he 
will feel the weight of his cry of anguish. Compare, as the most striking parallel, the 
speech of the first martyr of Christendom (Apost. 7), how he clutches tightly the 
testimonies of the Old Covenant, thereby convincing his enemies, and attests his 
willingness to die for the God of his fathers. Thus have the holy men of God prayed 
in all ages (Neh. 9; Dan. 9)-so also Jonas the prophet." (Ev. Kz. 1834, 221 f.) On 
this subject Delitzsch says beautifully: "Maurer borrows just from the prayer of 
Jonah the reasons for the later writing of the book, saying: 'The prayer of Jonah is 
clumsily pieced together from psalm phrases, so that both improper things are said 
and things that ought to be said are omitted.’ Hitzig expresses himself even more 
mildly: 'It is largely composed of psalms in an atomistic way’. One can put up with 
the word atomistic, because it is so learned that one can only guess at its meaning. 
But has one ever 
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pronounced a more arrogant judgment on an Oda of Horace than Maurer did on the 
prayer of our prophet? Is there a plus ultra of insult to the sacred canon than that, 
when Hitzig calls the 68th Psalm, like Deborah's song of triumph, and Habakh's 
prayer, in the sublime path? Psalm, which, like the triumphal song of Deborah and 
the prayer of Habakh, is composed in the most sublime pathos of speech, and is 
admired with wonder by the greatest master of Hebrew style among the Jews, 
declares it to be an un-Hebrew, defective rag, and the expounder of the prophet 
Jonah, who has departed from Roman superstition to Protestant unbelief, calls its 
miraculous song preces satis sinistra manu conflatas, flowing from the deepest and 
holiest affections? It is true, the prayer of Jonah contains echoes of some passages 
of the Psalms; but is it to be wondered at, that the harmony of holy men impelled by 
one spirit, expresses itself at times in the unison of their words? And if real 
reminiscences from pre-existing sacred writings are also found in later ones, is this 
use something inconsistent with the divine inspiration of the same, and not rather a 
confirmation of the divine origin of the former? But to him who finds absurdities in 
the prayer of Jonah, we will not disput these absurdities away." (p. 115 f.) 


(To be continued.) E. P. 
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(Conclusion.) 


The Haugesynode has a very different ecclesiastical character than the 
Forenede Kirke. This is due to the religious direction that this synod represents. 
Norway, like Germany and Sweden, experienced a time of religious revival at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. Rationalism had run down, the Napoleonic wars 
had acted salutary as God's chastening rod, and a movement, no doubt of a more 
genuine and pure kind, was passing through the Protestant nations. In the 
Scandinavian countries, however, the revival was partly of a rapturous character. 
The leader of the movement in Norway was the layman Hans Nilsen Hauge, 
mentioned above, who from 1797 onward traveled through the country as a 
revivalist, gathering the revived into conventicles and house churches everywhere, 
and for this had to endure much persecution on the part of the state church. 

Hauge placed himself on the basis of the Lutheran Confession as far as it is 
valid in the Norwegian Lutheran Church, that is, Luther's Small Catechism and the 
Augsburg Confession. But it is in the emphasis on sanctification at the expense of 
justification, as it has been from the beginning of the ecclesiastical life of Hauges 
circles 
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The direction founded by Hange could not keep itself free of legalism. A traveler 
reported from Norway in 1847 that he was particularly struck by the Hauchean 
position's condemnation of many things that are part of Christian liberty. Smoking 
was condemned as devotion to sinful lust. In the zeal against worldliness, one went 
so far as to declare every care for bodily well-being, especially domestic comfort, 
even cleanliness (bodily and domestic), to be sinful as evidence of ungodly 
disposition and carnal pride. The main work of the lay preachers was to gather in all 
places the "awakened," the "true Christians." These main features of Hauge's 
direction were carried over to America about the middle of the last century, and found 
their representative chiefly in Elling Eielsen. One refrained at first from organizing 
congregations. In each place the revivalists were to assemble and maintain 
Christianity among themselves by home services, using lay preaching. It was not 
until eighteen years after Norwegian immigration began that the first Norwegian 
Lutheran congregation was established (1843). Until then - and this is indicative of 
the strength of the Haugian tendency among the immigrants - they had only lay 
preachers who went about the country holding revival meetings. In 1876 the 
Haugesynod was organized. In this Eielsen saw a departure from the simplicity of 
primitive Christianity and an approach to high church tendencies; he withdrew with 
his successors. 

Only when one has recognized the direction in the Lutheran Church of Norway 
from which the Hauge Synod emerged, does one understand the features in which 
the Haugeans differ from the other Norwegian synods of our country. These 
peculiarities emerged again during the negotiations on the union issue. In the 
beginning, the matter of the union was rejected. Officially, however, negotiations had 
been held with the Forenede Kirke since the middle of the eighties of the last century, 
but with strong opposition from Hauges circles. As late as July 1912, a contributor to 
"Budbareren", the organ of the Synod, wrote: "We would advise many who are 
concerned with the Union matter to occupy themselves with other matters. It would 
be more beneficial if these people wrote what experiences they have had of the work 
of the Spirit of God, how they have known God and His Son, Christ. Talk and write 
more about youth education, edification work, and Sunday use and abuse." In 1911, 
"Budbareren” said, "Most among us do not see much good in this Union movement 
....[In my opinion there are proportionately more Christians in the Haugesynod than 
in the other synods. | am afraid of the 
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planned association, because that's where we come into a much larger, worldly 
society. . . . They don't want to know anything about revivals, conversions, prayer 
people and children of God" (all Hauchean stereotype expressions). They are afraid 
of being ‘disturbed’ by our revivalists." To this "Lutheraneren" answered quite 
correctly: "How large then is the percentage of true Christians in the Haugesynode? 
and how large in the Forenede Kirke? We have found no information about this in the 
parochial reports! We have always believed that this belongs to the hidden things 
known to God alone." The Haugesynod, however, was not satisfied with this. In a 
reply, the author of the "Budbareren" article testified that many people, both laymen 
and pastors, had testified to him in the other synods that the number of genuine 
Christians was greater among the Haugeans after all. Another Haugean then stated: 
"These church corporations 11) consist for the most part of worldly people. We do not 
deny that here and there a Christian will be found in the congregations. But the only 
correct, biblical concept of the church is this, that only the true, truly born-again, 
believing Christians are the church. There are, however, hypocrites among Christians, 
but in most cases it is not difficult to make the correct judgment. The Unification 
movement pays homage to the former concept of the church, and the result will be 
that, as a result of the predominance of the worldly element in these so-called 
churches, the latter will have the power in its hands to determine and order Christian 
activity among the people. Thus the true church will come under a slavery that will 
deprive it of its biblical right and freedom. A worldly majority is not to rule over God's 
people. If the committee had said that by church it meant only believers, that would 
still be acceptable; but believers have no need of so many artificial phrases." 

It is true that the Haugean Synod dropped the Donatist paragraph which its first 
constitution contained. But the principle remained untouched by this deletion, and the 
Haugean, as is evident from the above, still sees the gathering of congregations 
consisting only of believers as the proper purpose of all church activity. He is as 
Donatist as his forefathers were when it comes to giving practical effect to the Biblical 
Lutheran doctrinal concept of the church. Like Donatism in the middle of the fourth 
century, this Norwegian Donatism in its formation was a reaction against the 
corruption of the church; as then, so here it was a state church against which the 
movement was directed. On the other hand, the Haugea- 


11) The individual congregations in the other synods are meant. To the Haugean these are 
only "corporations", because the criterion of conversion is missing. 
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The main concern of the Donatists of old is not church discipline as a characteristic 
of the true church, but the spiritual "experiences" of God's grace that have been 
granted to the individual. 12) The one who has come to the certainty of faith through 
repentance and contrition, i.e., the one who has become an awakened unbeliever 
and the one who has been awakened a convert, is actually a member of the 
congregation. When the matter of unification came up at the last synod, it was again 
asserted against connection with the Forenede Kirke and the Norwegian Synod, 
that "the Haugefynod emphasizes repentance, contrition, knowledge, and faith; in 
the other synods a different view prevailed; the Haugefynod must preserve the 
principle at all costs," etc. It is in this sense that Praeses Hanson's statement in his 
opening address is to be understood: "The unconverted part of a congregation has 
no part in a union." The difference between Haug's direction and the secularized 
congregations of the other synods was strongly emphasized. It was feared that the 
Hague congregations would be hindered in their prayer meetings and revival work 
by association with congregations of the other persuasion. The result was that the 
matter of unification was finally put on the table. 

This result was to be expected after the rallies in "Budbareren". The fear had 
been expressed there years ago that if the unification were to be put into effect, a 
split in the Haugesynod was to be expected. "We are united in doctrine," they said, 
"but the difference between the High Church Synods and ours cannot be denied." 
"There is no hurry for union; what we all need is a genuine Haugean revival." 

One feared above all that in such "mass associations of converts and 
unconverts" lay activity would soon come to an end. 13) One would then demand a 
"beaurocrat". The lay preachers would be regarded as troublemakers. When 
Hauege's rallies speak of freedom of the congregation, it refers mainly to this piece 
of Hauege's practice. It is true that in one article it is pointed out that pastors of the 
various synods had attended revival meetings in Minneapolis, and it had been a 
glorious sight to see the pastors of the various synods bending their knees with 
sinners seeking intercession. But it is generally feared that such er-. 


12) Such sayings frequently recur, "Many blessed revivals have passed through our 
churches and institutions. It cannot be denied, therefore, that there are many good Christians in 
the Haugesynod." (Budbareren 1911.) 

13) So still in "Budbareren" of 26 December 1914. 
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The churches would become very rare if lay preaching were restricted. One can see 
such a restriction in the Unification Article 14, which deals with lay ministry and is 
introduced with the words: "According to God's word, those who have these gifts of 
grace should be called to this ministry in the congregations by their call or consent," 
etc. Against this it was asserted that lay activity must be free and unhindered, and 
must control itself. One was not afraid to say that the Synod of the Holy Spirit "could 
no longer rightly bear its name" if such a restriction of lay preaching as this sentence 
recommends were carried out by determining the call and vocation of those on the 
part of the congregation. 

The activity of lay preachers was described in "Budbareren" at the beginning 
of 1914 as follows: "A believing brother, who has a gift of grace for the edification of 
the congregation, comes to a congregation and reports to a believer or congregation 
elder that he feels driven by God to testify of his Saviour. He identifies himself by 
doctrine and walk as a fellow believer, and one has a consultation with the pastor, 
as one set as overseer over the church, or with the elders. Such a practice is in use 
in all the Hauges churches that | know. | have taken part in such testimony before 
the congregation as early as seventeen years of age. So now the general way is that 
one" (about weekly) "meets together for edification hours and participates freely in 
testimony, exhortation, edifying reading and prayer. D. Kildahl also declares that 
such edifications take place in every congregation where there is any spiritual life." 
Of course, participation in this revivalism is also demanded of the students in the 
institutions of the Haugesynod precisely in the manner outlined here as an 
indispensable sign of spiritual life. In "Budbareren" in 1911 on page 1136 one could 
read: "Are our schools such that they are worthy of further existence? | have heard 
of revivals in our schools every year. | had believed that there was a warm spiritual 
life pulsating there, and that is why | also supported them from my small means. If 
they are now as worldly as the others, let them go." So the spiritual life in the 
institutions as well as in the congregations is measured according to the number and 
strength of the "revivals". 

At the synodal assemblies there are no doctrinal discussions in the proper 
sense. Instead, each synodal day opens from 6 to 7 a.m. with an hour of prayer, at 
which free prayer and the testimony of Christian experience are the main things. The 
presence of a Norwegian lay preacher, a great-grandson 


14) See "L. u. W." 1914, p. 230. 
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of Hans N. Hange, was, according to Hauege's reports, the "highlight" of the annual 
meeting at the synod of 1912. Above all, the lay testimony also gives character to 
the meetings of representatives from the congregations of a district, the so-called 
district meetings, which are usually held semi-annually. So important to the people 
seems the activity of those who are directly equipped by the Holy Spirit with gifts for 
the edification of the congregation, that until a few decades ago in the training of 
preachers the actual theological instruction was kept to a minimum, and in general 
the humanistic education of pastors was held in very low esteem, even considered 
incompatible with true, living faith. One likes to speak of love, which is "better than 
much knowledge," and draws unpleasant comparisons between the "worldly," even 
"unconverted" pastors of the other synods and the faithful preachers of Haug. Three 
years ago, in resolutions of lay meetings, the Norwegian Synod and the Forenede 
Kirke were called upon to prove their position on lay activity by using the gifts of 
grace of individuals for the "revival, vitalization and spiritual edification" of the 
congregation. The Hague Synod remains adamant in its demand that the other 
Lutheran synods confess to work in the spirit of Hague and his friends in Norway. 
Mainly because it did not receive a guarantee that this demand would be fulfilled, it 
put the whole project on the table last June. 

Another factor that determines the position of the Hauge Synod towards the 
Union project is the antipathy of the Haugeans towards the ecclesiastical customs 
of the other synods. One is offended by the "high church" nature of the Forenede 
Kirke and the Norwegian Synod. "The service," it was said in a submission to 
"Budbareren" in 1911, "is too machine-like in those communities. The same man 
stands there and reads the same opening and closing prayer every Sunday, year in 
and year out." According to the Norwegian order of worship, each service is opened 
and closed by the reading of a prayer from the sexton's side - "Klokker." It is not 
against this usage per se, which also exists in Hauges congregations, but against 
the fixed wording of the prayers that the Haugean criticizes. In Haugean 
congregations, each service begins with the pastor calling on a layperson to open 
the service with a free prayer. The Haugean sees liturgical prayers as "high church," 
as "catholicizing." The article already quoted goes on to say: "We cannot stand 
singing at the altar. That a pastor should stand there and try to sing prose, which 
after all is written to be read, is nauseating. Nor can we stand the pastor's garb, that 
foolish appendage of the Middle Ages." From the sides of the others 
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In the first synods, in response to such statements, in which, nota bene, not a single 
cranky head, but a faithful mouthpiece of the Hauges' direction speaks out, this was 
answered: These are trifles; we should not remain divided about them; let us 
dispense with such externalities and come to an understanding about doctrine; there 
will be no need. From Hauche's side came the reply (literally): "If these are only 
trifles, why do you persist in them, knowing that the greater part of the Synod of 
Hauge and a good many Haugeans in other Synods are annoyed by them?" The 
Haugean loses his temper especially over the ruff used in the Norwegian Synod. Its 
precise, stiffly flattened folds are for him the epitome of high churchiness, of 
externality, of ritualism. 15) One should, so the demand goes, drop such pieces after 
all, in order to prove that one is serious about brotherhood. A Hauchean "brother" 
wrote in the "Budbareren": "The union will put a cord on the low church under which 
it must perish. One complains that large Lutheran city churches stand empty, while 
Reformed churches are full. Why is it overlooked that each one needs something for 
his heart? The heart cannot be satisfied by forms and high churchiness, but must 
have wholesome low church food. That confidence in the 'pastor' (sic!) is lost is clear. 
The pastor's power, however, is firm enough in places, while one sleeps so sweetly 
the spiritual sleep. Brethren, never have any part in forbidding any to confess their 
Saviour! What you have done against one of these least, you have done against 
me." The editor of "Budbareren" remarked of this missive that it was "one of the 
mildest in its kind." Shortly before the annual meeting in 1914, a lengthy article 
condemned both the gown and the ruff and alb, and protested against liturgical 
singing, especially against the liturgist's position facing the altar, as things that would 
have to be done away with if the Haugesynod were to enter into a union with other 
Lutherans. 

Among the liturgical forms in use in the other Norwegian synods, none is so 
much criticized as absolution with the laying on of hands. "Of all these, the absolution 
with the laying on of hands, as practiced in other synods, pleases us the most". (This 
custom is described hereafter.) "That one should go about," namely, at the altar rail 
where confessors kneel, "to lay hands on all the communion guests, and solemnly 
pronounce forgiveness of sins upon them in the name of the Triune God, is 
unscriptural, and therefore ungodly." Another debate in the Syno- 


15) Old Eielsen even compared the ruff to the "millstone hung around the neck," etc. 
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dalorgan read: "Here forgiveness of sins is promised to all who approach, even 
though the preacher, if he is not himself stone dead (!), knows well that most (!) of 
those who come forward are unconverted, that is, spiritually dead people. It is of no 
use to make a good confessional speech, and then, after all, to lay one's hand on 
each one's head and solemnly announce to each one the forgiveness of sins." (So 
the form in the English text is, "I announce to you the gracious remission of all your 
sins in the name," etc.) , "Life and blessedness," says the Catechism, "necessarily 
follow from the remission of sins. But is there any preacher who really believes that 
all those to whom he preaches absolution at the Lord's Supper have life and 
blessedness? Not at all! Why, then, keep up this conscienceless custom?" In another 
number of "Budbareren" the following statement is found: "If in the great synods" - 
by this is meant the Forenede Kirke and the Norwegian Synod - "one sticks to it and 
asks the dead world (!) to be absolved in the enjoyment of the Lord's Supper, one 
puts a nice sleeping pillow under the unconverted and safe world (!)." (Note that the 
members of Lutheran congregations are reckoned among the world and the 
unconverted, precisely because they have not undergone penitential convulsions 
and contrition, hence are not awakened, consequently cannot be converted. 
Further:) "Absolution means redemption, but the one who is to be redeemed must 
recognize himself as bound, otherwise the thing becomes a charade. Absolution is 
therefore appropriate when it is practiced privately among recognizing and 
confessing sinners, among believing Christians who have confidence in one another. 
Otherwise absolution is a superficial game with the holy." (Budbareren 1912, p. 561.) 
"When | was pastor in the Forenede Kirke," writes a Haugesch pastor in 
"Budbareren" 1910, p. 1015, "I never absolved under imposition of hands, except 
privately. Before this matter is settled, no union with the Forenqde Kirke can take 
place. In absolution, after all, the ransom key is used, and if then this ransom key is 
so used in the Lord's Supper as to be applied to all who partake of the Lord's Supper, 
this, as every one must perceive, is not the way in which our Lord intended the 
ransom key to be used. In the Synod of the Hauges 'all penitents and believers' are 
absolved, and it is the rule that all who go to the altar of the Lord must be so absolved. 
But is not this also somewhat strange? Surely those who are bound should be 
loosed, and here those who are already loose are loosed! So doubtful does this 
matter appear to many of us that several congregations of the Synod of the Hague 
have already made this known by dropping absolution at the Lord's Supper 
altogether." Another sender writes: "| am one of those who hold that the absolution, 
loosening and binding key, 
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Supper at all." Apart from the ignorance of the Lutheran position in the doctrine of 
absolution, which is evident in these pronouncements, the inconsistency must be 
striking, that breakthrough to the converted state by way of revival, contrition, and 
penitential spasm are demanded as conditions of absolution, but not as conditions 
for the use of the sacrament. The laying on of hands, however, is objectionable to 
the Haugean, because by it even those who have not yet undergone revival and 
conversion in the Haugean way are treated together with the converted as children 
of God. It is not actually the laying on of hands that is condemned, but the 
announcement of absolution to a confessional congregation. 

The theology of the Shark Synod, especially again in the article on conversion, 
is normed by its practice. In a controversy which arose between Prof. H. H. 
Bergsland, of the theological faculty at Red Wing, and O. S. Meland, a pastor of the 
Haug Synod, Prof. Bergsland explained his position on the doctrine of conversion, 
as follows: "Man is presented with a choice as soon as he hears God's call. He has 
then at once the choice either to resist the preparatory grace (this he can do by his 
own power), or to let this same grace act upon him (for this the power lies in this 
very call, and is communicated by it)... . From beginning to end man is responsible 
for what position he takes to God's call of grace." The teaching of the Formula of 
Concord is not satisfactory to him, for it is "unable to explain the possibility of the 
transition, from freedom of the human will in the lower to freedom in the higher 
hemisphere," that is, in spiritual things. The Formula of Concord teaches that man 
does not choose the good until he is converted, that is, enlightened, renewed in his 
will. Until he is converted, he is in this piece worse than a stick and a stone. "This 
representation," says Prof. Bergsland, "does not explain the transition in a 
satisfactory manner." 16) For the ancients did not sufficiently distinguish between 
"the capacity to will and the capacity to execute what is willed." There is, according 
to the execution in the dogmatics used by Prof. Bergsland, Gisle Johnson, a freely 
chosen, consequently potentiated unbelief, namely, when the resistance is total. If 
the resistance is only partial, the gospel will awaken some desire for grace, some 
hope of salvation, but no real faith, no firm conviction of the. If there is only partial 
resistance, the gospel will arouse some desire for grace, some hope of salvation, 
but no real faith, no firm conviction of God's grace, only a hovering between fear and 
hope, a state of doubt, "a half-belief that returns to unbelief". 


16) Gjensvar 1895, p. 15. 
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unless there is a breakthrough to real faith, to the complete surrender of the heart to 
the truth of the gospel." On this Prof. Bergsland remarks: "According to the execution 
of Gisle Johnson, therefore, the converting grace comes into effect only after the 
preparing grace has procured the preparation and thereby created the possibility of 
this effect of grace. After this it would seem as if only preparatory grace were 
irresistible." Now Bergsland opposes this view with the sentence: already with the 
first call of God to the heart of man, man receives the freedom to choose between 
resistance and non-resistance. Whereas, then, according to the dogmatic textbook 
in use in the Red Wing Seminary, cooperatio is made possible only by the converting 
rather than already by the preparatory grace, according to Bergsland's account the 
will becomes free already at the first offering of salvation. And it is the natural will 
that can choose here. Prof. Bergsland uses the expression, "The first aim of grace 
must be that the possibility be effected for the consciousness of the natural man to 
choose something different from what he would choose according to his selfish 
nature." (Gjensvar, p. 4.) In his criticism of this position, Father Meland states that 
according to this, man only needs to hear the message of salvation in order to be 
able to use the dispositions, powers, elective faculties which he possesses. It is not 
the will, but only the consciousness, the brain, that needs to be influenced, and then 
man can decide in favor of salvation. Meland quite correctly calls this position the 
Pelagian position. 17) But Meland does not give credit to the Scriptural truth as 
contained in the Formula of Concord. Rather, he endorses Gisle Johnson's account 
that man can choose to accept or reject salvation after the will has been made free 
by preparatory grace. This is the familiar Latermannian, Ohioan, synergistic doctrine 
of conversion. How closely this doctrine of conversion is interwoven with the whole 
practice of the Synod of the Hague, especially with its distinction between those who 
are for the time being only "awakened" on the one hand and "converted" on the 
other, is clear from what has been said before. The conception of conversion which 
we have here encountered finds cover in the fourth thesis of the "Opgjér," also 
adopted by the Haugesynod, where man's "sense of responsibility toward the 
acceptance and rejection of grace" is vindicated. "Responsibility towards 
acceptance of grace" as well as the recognition "without reservation" of the second 
doctrinal form corresponds to Meland's account of conversion, and the more blatant 
one advocated by Bergsland also finds cover in it. 


17) Redegjérelse for Mine Anker mod Pros. H. Bergsland. 1894. S. 20. 
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As far as the main point "in difference is concerned, Haug's doctrine of 
conversion has thus also been taken into account in the Madison Theses; for 
factually this coincides with the position of the Forenede Kirke. Even more recently 
it was written in "Budbareren" (of January 23, 1915) that D. Walther and his 
colleagues had brought a "modified Calvinism" into the Lutheran Church. 

G. 


Miscellany. 


Is war murder? Several months ago, Taft declared, "In every war one party 
is wrong, and both, may be wrong." We agree... 


and conclude from this, which of course Taft does not want to say, that we cannot 
participate in such a war by supplying arms without making ourselves part of an 
injustice. But one can only avoid this consequence by justifying war per se. This has 
happened many times, in Europe as well as in America. Thus, in mid-April, Prof. M. 
Brown of Princeton delivered a lecture before the Presbyterian Ministry in New York, 
in which he simply asserted that the attributes "horrible" and "murder" must not be 
applied to war, and that one never has a right to protest against war. It is not brought 
on by the evil in men's hearts. War is a conflict of ideals, and men are living or 
dying for ideals." Brown is a teacher of international law, but he has not yet learned 
how to distinguish. The question whether a war is just can neither be answered in 
the affirmative nor in the negative. One must distinguish between the parties. The 
side that has a just cause and defends itself against an unjust attack wages a just 
war; and if it kills enemies in the process, that is no more murder on its part than if 
the executioner takes a man's life, or a man attacked by robbers kills them in self- 
defense. The fighting of warriors who have a just cause and defend themselves and 
their fatherland is a good work willed by God. But the side which is wrong, and 
without cause invades another people to destroy or plunder them, is like the robbers, 
thieves, and murderers, and has on its conscience as bloodguilt all who fall or are 
wounded on either side. In so far, then, as war is self-defense, it is not sin, not 
murder, but a good work; but in so far as it is unjust attack, it is mass murder and 
atrocious transgression of the commandment, "Thou shalt not kill." What Brown says 
of "conflict of ideals" is a phrase by which he only muddies the clear water; for what 
he defends is nothing but 
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Murder. What the Presbyterian: pastors had to say about it is not reported. 
F.B. 


Carnegie's Peace Plans and the Church. Carnegie, who has hitherto only 
ever shown himself to be an enemy of Christianity and the Church, and has used 
his millions to harm ecclesiastical institutions, now seeks through the Church Peace 
Union to make propaganda for his British and financial interests. Sophistically he 
argues in the Independent: because the armament of nations has not prevented the 
world war, it follows that it is detrimental to peace and must therefore be abolished 
and make way for a World Peace Court! The beginning of this would be the treaty 
of Britain, France and Russia to conclude peace only jointly. This World Peace 
League of the Allies, which the other nations would have to join after the war, would 
guarantee eternal world peace. What Carnegie is striving for, then, is nothing more 
than British world domination and world peace, insofar as it is compatible with this 
domination. At the same time Carnegie slanders Germany, whose top army and 
navy officials are to blame for the present war, lind the Church, to which Carnegie 
has hitherto only turned his back, he now inflicts on America the propaganda for his 
unpatriotic, financially selfish and British plans! Of course Carnegie is in favor of 
continuing arms exports. And ex-President Taft agrees with him. Whether the export 
can be justified from a moral point of view, however, he does not get involved. In his 
war speeches he contented himself with the pitiful and also utilitarian arguments: 
"We are always unprepared for war. We must always expect aid from neutrals in 
case of war. It would be an unwise policy, in my judgment, for us to change this 
tule." Taft is vice-president of the International Peace Forum and thus speaks for 
both helping to bring about peace soon and increasing the existing war to an 
appropriate level by our export of arms. F.B. 

Concerning the British treatment of the missionaries, about which "Lehre 
und Wehre" has already reported several times, a statement of the Basel Mission 
reads: "If England applies the cruel measure of internment in concentration camps 
against the missionaries in India, who were entrusted to its protection and had done 
good service for the people of India, then this is a blatant injustice. If one inquires 
into the reasons which have prompted these measures, there is no doubt that it is 
the fear that through the missionaries inconvenient truths might come among the 
people. The Hindus should only think about the political and military situation what 
England wants them to think. Therefore one tries to prevent other thoughts, and the 
victims of the English fear of the truth must be the missionaries, already 
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for the mere possibility that someone might speak an unpopular word. England's 
attitude threatens not only the German, but the entire evangelical mission to the 
Gentiles. For the heathen will easily connect the unworthy brutality of the English 
action with the Christianity outwardly known and represented by England, 
Christianity to dishonor and the mission to hinder." - Justified as all these complaints 
and fears are from our standpoint, we must also learn to look at everything sub specie 
aeternitatis. And from this standpoint we recognize and know, 1. That ultimately 
everything in the world, even sin and wickedness, must serve God's eternal plan of 
love with His elect; 2. That to those who love God, that is, precisely to the elect 
children of God, all things, even the sins and abominations of a world war, must 
serve for the best. F. B. 


There has been an exchange of correspondence between the Basel Mission 


and the British Legation in Berne concerning the events in Cameroon. Director D. 
Ohler had publicly accused England of having turned the war in Cameroon and India 
into a fight against the innocent and even against the women, and of having treated 
them with outrageous crudeness, thereby destroying the peace work of the Mission 
and putting herself in contradiction to the principles of civilization. In reply, the British 
Legation at Berne declared that "the Missions in Cameroon were treated with every 
due consideration," and that "the allegation that they were brutalized was made out 
of thin air." In his rejoinder, D. Ohler gives poignant traits from the story of the 
suffering of the Basel missionaries in Cameroon, refers to the overwhelming 
evidence published in the "Heilsbote" as well as to the more than thirty witnesses 
staying in Germany and Switzerland, and declares: "Those who know me and my 
reporting know that | am not at all making things up out of thin air. My allegations are 
based on hard facts." In German missionary circles it is impossible to find oneself in 
agreement that the English missionary friends not only do not protest against the 
English policy of violence, but rather almost universally approve of the war, and even 
regard the defeat of Germany and the destruction of her militarism as a part of the 
missionary task which God has set the English people "to establish His kingdom of 
peace on earth"! F.B. 
German Missionaries and the "LUTHERAN OBSERVER". V. McAuley, 

a missionary of the General Synod in India, writes in the Observer: "The German 
missionaries, as well as those of other nationalities, have received many benefits 
from the British rule of India, and most of them also no doubt have credit for what 
they have received. But at the same time they love their own fatherland, and some 
of them find it very hard to weigh the scales against 
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hold between their love of their own country and their duty to the country of their 
labor. Some of them have no doubt spoken beyond the bounds of prudence. While 
the Indian people have remained admirably loyal, yet the Indian Government must 
do all it can to keep them so. Under such circumstances a few patriotic Germans 
with full freedom of speech and in influential positions can very easily form a real 
danger. Hence the necessity of taking such Matz rules." Various papers rightly point 
out: 1. that here is a disdainful slander of the German missionaries; 2. that here the 
benefactors are not the British and their government, but the missionaries and their 
societies. 

German Hatred in America. At the dedication of the "German House" in 
Kansas City, the president of the state association of the "D.-A. N. B.": "Let us hope 
that the members will be granted to enjoy their personal freedom in this German 
House for many years to come and that they will be able to preserve the German 
Gemitlichkeit, then there is no doubt that the German club life in Missouri is in great 
danger of being completely suppressed in the future; after all, it has already been 
placed on the same level as the saloon by the decision of the Supreme Court, and 
under this decision it can only enjoy its freedom as long as the authorities concerned 
are liberal-minded and act. For this reason the German clubs should run their 
premises in such a way that no cause for complaint can occur, which unfortunately 
is not the case with some German clubs. It is of great importance that the state 
federation intervene more strongly politically in the future, namely in the primary 
elections, and only nominate candidates who are liberal-minded and also have the 
courage to openly declare this, regardless of which party they belong to. We should 
also try to eradicate the canker that exists to a certain extent in the saloon business 
and also in many clubs; for in doing so we deprive the prohibitionists of their greatest 
weapon. ... The hatred of Germans in this country is to a certain extent due to the 
Germans here themselves. | repeat here part of an open letter by the writer Ludwig 
Fulda about the German-Americans: The German being dethroned by the Germans 
in America must first be restored to its former rights before one can even begin to 
shake German hatred, to win respect for the German being, sympathy for the 
Germans. The American must first be able to recognize that we ourselves uphold 
the German essence, the cultural achievements of the German people, before we 
have a right to demand of him that he, too, transform his contempt into respect. As 
long as we Germans cripple the German spirit out of cowardly fear-mongering, as 
long as we 
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As long as we allow German art to wither away in America, and with German art also 
those men who could become the fathers of a German-American literature, we have 
no right to complain that Americans treat Germans just as the majority of Germans 
in America treat them - contemptuously. It is on ourselves that we must do the work 
of reform, if we wish to reform Americans in our favor." The reasons which make 
German-Americans the object of hatred in America are, among others, the following: 
1. Many of the loudest Germans throw themselves into the harness for beer freedom, 
and harness themselves before the beer wagon with an enthusiasm and zeal worthy 
of a better cause. But though the struggle for personal liberty is always honorable in 
itself, yet in regard to beer and liquor it is never without odium to him who advocates 
this liberty so generally and meanly mitzvotted. Many Germans, as soon as they 
become rich, hasten to cast off everything that reminds them of their German origin, 
and to put modern Puritanism in its place, just as the Jews, when they have become 
rich, become liberal. Such Germans then remember their German origin only when 
a personal advantage or an office in the state is at stake. In this way they brand 
Germanness before non-Germans as something inferior and to be shrugged off. One 
of the main reasons for this hostility is evidently the fact that the Germans in America, 
through loyalty and diligence, prudence and thoroughness, simplicity and thrift, are 
making rapid progress and achieving prosperity everywhere in town and country. 
This arouses in English Americans the same yellow envy which led to the European 
war, and in which, to a great extent, the hatred in America against the Germans has 
its deepest roots. F. B. 


Prayers for Peace in France. The French government did not release the 
prayers for peace until the bishops declared that no other peace could be meant 
than that based on the lasting foundation of the restoration of justice. Cardinal 
Amette, apparently with the government's misgivings in mind, interpreted 
Augustine's definition of peace, that it is tranquility secured by order, to mean that 
injustice must first be removed. In the Madeleine Church, the Abbé Sertillanges 
added to his "priere oratoire" the following passage: "Peace, O Lord, the true peace, 
the peace that sets all things in order; for peace is but the tranquillity of order; the 
peace that gives justice to all, to France and her allies, to the oppressed peoples, to 
the lamentable and almost dead peoples, viz. Belgium, Elsatz-Lorraine, Poland, to 
bleeding Serbia, in short, to every one who is of 
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awaits our help and deliverance, and to make an end of our enemies, but in just 
punishment and expiation of their crime. Peace, O Lord, thine, but not Germany's!" 

There is dissatisfaction in France with the Pope for not openly taking sides 
with France. Thus Louis Lason writes in Evangile et Liberte: "In Catholicism, in spite 
of its strict discipline, a revolt of souls is preparing against a Pope who, restrained 
by earthly interests, dares not pronounce a sentence of condemnation on crime, not 
even a word of pity and love for the martyrs. It is a shepherd who abandons the 
sheep to the jaws of the wolf. The violence or the right - between these two it is 
necessary to choose. These are the ideals that redivide nations and parties, 
churches and doctrines of faith. All France has embraced right, and this constitutes 
the sacred union of all her children." Clemenceau also makes a similar complaint 
about the Pope: "I think | know that the French patriots are dissatisfied with the fact 
that the Pope places himself above all mortals, without caring for the oldest extant 
daughter of the Church... .. What a disappointment for them just at the most critical 
moment! A dream gone for ever! Not even for his Belgium, which was Catholic-ruled, 
and which is now burned, plundered, and slashed, can the Pope find a word. What 
should republican France expect there?" - Quite apart from St. Peter's pennies, the 
war does not seem to have brought the Pope any loud profits after all. F. B. 

War and "one child system" in France. "France will do what she thinks is 
in her interest," was, as is well known, the reply of the French Government when, 
before the outbreak of war, Germany inquired what she would do in the event of a 
German war with Russia. Now the "interest" is at daylight, the bleeding of France. 
Seldom has a government so consciencelessly allowed its people to be slaughtered 
for nothing as the present French one; and seldom has a whole nation been so 
struck with blindness as the French one, which applauds this slaughter and rushes 
on and on to war, all for the benefit of England. That France will in any case emerge 
from the war with a banker's death was already hinted at by the "Neue Zuricher 
Nachr." with its reference to the recurring phrase in French obituaries: "Notre fils 
unique" (Our only son). "Here is expressed the terrible bankruptcy of the system 
which, partly for reasons of convenience, partly for considerations of keeping the 
family property in few hands, partly for a materialistic social conception, deviated 
from the iron, but also deeply moral law of nature and Christian faith. It is true that 
in France serious men of the most diverse camps, clergymen and laymen, have 
pointed out the disastrous nature of this system, have 
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to its national damage, and in recent years has often proposed desperate measures 
against what is called the two-child and one-child system and declining birth rates. 
It has been in vain, in spite of all the evidence of increasingly ominous statistics. Of 
this, however, even these men did not think that the day would come which would 
justify their warnings in this matzo, when the national deficit, as a result of the system 
referred to, would reveal itself in such a dismal and shattering manner." On May 10, 
1871, the population of France, after the cessions of territory resulting from the 
Peace of Frankfort, was 36,470,000. Small increases in the population were indeed 
noted at first, but since then the increase in population has scarcely shown 11% 
millions. The population of Germany, however, has increased by 35 millions during 
this period. After a year's warfare the losses of France may amount to 800,000 men. 
Hence the fact that, after one year's warfare, France's manpower fit for military 
service has been reduced to the strength of the manpower fit for military service in 
1870. This assumes that France does not lose any territorial units. 


French Culture. The "Ref." writes: "A very remarkable sign of French culture 
seems to me to be given by the Parisian mood of a reporter in the 'Berner Tageblatt'. 
| will pick out the following: The coffee houses are densely populated towards 
evening by a lively crowd. World and demimonde are not lacking. The latter, in the 
freedom of the Schlitzrock, which only the censors have not yet banned, prefers to 
occupy themselves with 'coloureds and Englishmen’, as a significant expression is 
called in the official German announcements. These dimwits seem to have a real 
virtuosity in communicating with Gurkhas, Senegalese, Fiji Islanders and 
Englishmen by natural sounds. But it is not without horror that one can see it when 
white and black walk the streets together without anyone finding anything wrong with 
it. And it is with even greater horror that one observes that daily new crowds of young 
girls who do not know life, but who land in Paris in this time of flight from home and 
unemployment, fall victim to this hustle and bustle. | fear that in this field the war will 
still leave France with severe damage." 

England's Enemies: Drunkenness, Greed, Hypocrisy. "The vice of 
drunkenness, our most dangerous enemy, must be stamped out before we can think 
of a complete victory over our other two enemies, Germany and Austria-Hungary," 
Chancellor of the Exchequer David Lloyd George told a delegation of British 
shipbuilders who had come to demand strict regulations against workers allegedly 
made unruly by drink. The factory owners declared that they could not enforce the 
rules laid down by 
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It was said to be impossible for them to carry out the orders issued by the 
government, since their employees spent half their time in taverns and only worked 
when they had a problem, without any consideration of whether urgent orders had 
to be carried out. As a result, the departure of a battleship sent by the squadron 
commander to the docks for immediate repairs had recently been delayed by a full 
day, a loss of time that would be difficult to recover. Most of the people employed in 
the engineering departments worked only forty hours a week, and as a result, just 
at this time, when the highest demands were being made upon them, shipbuilding 
performance fell short of that before the war. The "W. P." comments on this: "A 
dismal picture which is revealed before the British people, before their allies, before 
neutral foreign countries, and finally also before the enemy. From it stares a scarcely 
comprehensible want of love for the fatherland; a crass selfishness which knows 
nothing higher than the consideration of its own welfare; a moral low of the working 
classes which makes one fear the worst for the future of the country." But the above- 
mentioned paper describes the following as even worse enemies of England: 1. the 
greed for profit embodied in the all-dominating big capital, which has ignited the 
world war; 2. the hypocrisy which always seeks to shift the blame and responsibility 
on to others. F. B. 


England's Christians and the War. W. H. Mekellen writes from England to 
a friend in Germany: "| can assure you that everybody in this country believes that 
our government has acted rightly, except the people who, according to the Quaker 
opinion, condemn every war as such, and even these have refrained from all 
opposition. Some of them have even made an exception in this case, believing that 
wars are only ended forever by fighting German militarism. And they have allowed 
themselves to be enlisted as recruits and are now fighting for the first time 
themselves. Again and again we see names of eminent men who have always 
advocated peace; such, for instance, are D. Clifford, the Bishop of Lincoln, Father 
S. F. Collier, the President of the Wesleyan Conference, Father Canon Scott 
Holland, and Mr. Herbert Stead, the President of the Browning Serlement, declaring 
that in this case an exception must be made, or we must forever give up peace and 
a healthy international understanding. This view is also shared by nearly all, if not 
all, of the executive members of our British Youth League. We have taken this stand 
with the greatest reluctance and pain. Our countrymen have no quarrel with the 
German people and certainly not we Youth League people. Resolutions were 
passed in thousands of churches on August 2 asking our government to remain 
neutral. Some of our most influential newspapers took the same attitude. 
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But then what this whole question is about happened; | mean that your responsible 
leaders decided to march through Belgium and asked our consent that the treaty by 
which the neutrality of that small and almost helpless country was guaranteed would 
thus be broken. The designation of your Imperial Chancellor that that treaty was after 
all only a piece of paper aroused just indignation in every single person | know, and 
however many other questions this war embraces, that is why our people are so 
unanimously opposed to you. Most of us regret that it seems we condone the murder 
of the heir to the Austrian throne and his consort. | think most of us would rather fight 
Russia, but these points never came into consideration in this. The leaders of your 
people demanded that we should consent to the dishonouring of a small nation, like 
Belgium, in order that you might more easily win your struggle against France. We 
would have taken the same attitude if France had invaded Belgium and you had 
defended it. We believe as a people that Germany. We believe as a people that 
Germany needs deliverance from the cruel militarism of which the 'Zabern' story was 
not long ago a testimony, and of which we have all read in Nietzsche and especially 
in the book of Colonel (I) Bernhardi, which has been sold in England in hundreds of 
thousands of copies. Many who approve of the conduct of our Government believe 
that we are also fighting a battle for German democracy, and we say that German 
militarism must be destroyed once and for all, who believes and says that might is 
right. See the authors mentioned above and also Treitschke." - The "Schlesische 
Zeitung" remarks on this: "According to this, even the spiritual circles of England are 
still possessed by the delusion in which the English government has hypocritically 
entangled its countrymen. Anyone who wants to see must know today that Belgian 
neutrality was nothing but a sham, an expedient of the English army command. We 
were to let ourselves be invaded, and because we did not feel like it, the English 
Christians chide us unchristianly. They may do it in good faith, but then there remains 
their great, unpardonable fault, that they did not think it worth their while to inform 
themselves more carefully before they condemned a people whose high culture was 
known to them. As Christians they should have kept the word before their eyes: 
‘Judge not, that ye be not judged!’ They have judged; now they, with all the English 
people, must put up with being judged." It seems to us that the English church leaders 
are not lacking in willingness to believe the reports of lies. They knew, after all, of the 
many years of British agitation against Germany and her Kaiser! "These years of 
agitation" - says the "G. d. G." - "against Germany, even in Christian and communion 


circles, have completely clouded judgment." F. B. 
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"LIFE OF FAITH," a British magazine, published the following 
correspondence: "Is it right for so-called Christian England to help to set the half- 
Basiatic Russian hordes on Europe?" "Is it right for so-called Christian England to 
seek help from heathen Japan to crush another so-called Christian nation?" A. L. 
An Englishman replies, "If Europe is to be flooded, it is better that it should be flooded 
by the Russians than by the barbarous hordes of the German Kaiser!" Another: "I 
would rather go into battle shoulder to shoulder with a heathen people than with a 
so-called Christian people committing abominations which fill the whole world with 
horror." A later number called for a general day of repentance and prayer for all 
England. To this a reader wrote that such a day of repentance was not to be 
recommended; for the enemies of England might infer from it that there was 
something in the causes of the present war for which the English people ought to 
repent. This, however, was by no means the case; on the contrary, the present war 
was the most just that England had ever waged, so that it might well be said: ‘Our 
cause is the cause of God; Christ himself has put the sword into our hands for the 
salvation of the nations, even for the salvation of Germany! "We have evidence 
enough for the assumption that the German Emperor is a kind of superhuman. 
Against whom, then, are we at war? Against princes and mighty men, namely, 
against the lords of the darkness of this world. It is this conclusion which irresistibly 
leads us to pray that victory may accompany our arms." 

Reason for war by the English. The London Times of March 8 wrote: 
"Certainly the incursion into Belgium affected us deeply; for we considered ourselves 
bound by our word to that country, but we also knew that by keeping our word we 
were serving our own interest. Why did we guarantee the neutrality of Belgium? For 
reasons of self-interest, for the same reasons which have always compelled us to 
oppose the growth of a great power towards our Eastern coast. Herr von Bethmann- 
Hollweg is right: even if Germany had not invaded Belgium, honour and interest 
would have united us with France. We refused, it is true, to make binding 
declarations to France and Russia, but we gave them both to understand some 
years ago that if they were unjustly attacked they could count on our help. That was 
the axis of the European policy of the three Powers. We joined the triple entente 
because we realised, albeit belatedly, that the period of 'splendid isolation’ was 
over. We returned to our historic policy of the balance of powers and did so for the 
same reasons as our forefathers did. These were not reasons of sentiment at all, 
either for them or for us. They were reasons of self-interest, even selfishness." 
Explicitly, the Times states in the same 
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article that England's honor and interest compelled her to join France and Russia, 
"even if Germany had scrupulously respected the rights of her small neighbors." 


Japan's Politics. The "Ref." writes: "From a highly esteemed source the ‘Post’ 
received a letter from a Japanese who committed suicide because he believed he 
could not survive his government's statement against Germany. | cannot help feeling 
that this letter does not merely express the sentiment of a Japanese, but that of wider 
educated circles in Japan. Especially since Japan's present policy, her entire 
conduct, seems to me to be downright proof of this. | will pick out the following from 
the letter: We do not want to tolerate Europeans as rulers in Asia, just as you would 
not permit a Yellow rule in Europe. Therefore we will have to take away your beautiful 
possessions in China. Then we shall bring the countries of China to life, take Indo- 
China from the French, and finally beat the English out of India. The Russians come 
last. America is like your poodle who used to bark at me when | came to you but 
never bit. Asia is and always will be our domain. It is a great goal that we have set 
ourselves, and every Japanese is aware of it; every child in our country imbibes this 
great idea with its mother's milk. That we can accomplish this great expenditure, we 
will probably owe to you Germans. Every one of us who has been with you knows 
that you will crush your enemies in this war. England, France, and Russia will 
become so small through you that we shall easily cope with them here in Asia." In 
conclusion, this Japanese hopes that the German-friendly feelings in Japan will soon 
bubble up strongly again." The "Ref." considers the sentiment described here to be 
the authoritative one in Japan. But then the future missionary prospects for Asia are 
also quite dim. 


Liberals take the mouthful. The "Ref." writes: "An incomprehensible error 
has befallen the otherwise thoughtful D. Erich Forster in Frankfurt, who in the 
"Franks. Zeitung’ of January 31, and concludes that it testifies to 'an almost 
astonishing victory of so-called modern theology. It is not justified that he mentions 
Wurster, Kappstein, Rabbi Eckstein and the monist Horneffer in one breath. But it is 
noticeable that he does not seem to know the immense masses of Old Believer 
pamphlets, Sunday papers, sermons, prayers. What have the Wirttembergers alone 
thrown into the field in this respect, then the Landesverein fiir Innere Mission in 
Bavaria or the Elberfelder, the Saxons, the Gemeinschaftskreise, etc.? And to this 
comes from the field the plea: More! More! To speak here of a ‘victory of modern 
theology’ is to turn the matter upside down. At least 
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D. Forster must also note that the majority of the press representing modern 
theology was for a long time at a loss as to what to say about the war; that, 
furthermore, the scientific representation of this theology sank into sudden silence 
across the board, while the theology of revelation, e.g., in the 'Allg: 'What have our 
theologians to say to us about this war?', not to mention individual writings of theirs. 
If one wants to mention this question at all, the reverse sentence of Férster will be 
the truth." 

Is drunkenness curable? The "Ref." says in its report on a meeting of the 38 
Blue Cross clubs of Greater Berlin: "The best answer to the burning question, 
however, was the personal testimony of about 100 former drinkers who have already 
been free from drunkenness for years. Following the summons of the leader of the 
meeting, they stepped up to the tribune of the hall and enthusiastically sang a song 
of the freedom they had attained. Their bright eyes, their taut posture, their good 
clothes testified to the fact that they had truly become new people. For those who 
stood there on the tribune were formerly people with glassy eyes, baggy knees, and 
torn clothes. Whoever has seen them knows: drunkenness can be cured! But how? 
This question was answered in a one-hour lecture, based on the latest results of 
scientific research and many years of experience in the work of saving drunkards, 
by Privy Councillor Kiehl of the High Church Council. Drunkenness is not only a 
disease, the speaker explained, but a moral defect. Therefore, the cure cannot be 
attempted in the same way as for consumption, but here, first and foremost, action 
must be taken on the soul life of the person. In short, it is a question of establishing 
the broken connection with God. That this way leads to the goal is proved by the 
great successes of the German Blue Cross Association, which counts 10,000 former 
drinkers among its 40,000 members." - Certainly, true conversion to God is the right 
means of overcoming the devil of drink. Sometimes, however, other purely earthly 
motives and unspiritual considerations suffice for the outward overcoming of this 
vice. But then the "conversion" is not a real conversion to God, but only an exorcism 
of the devil of pride and Pharisaism, for instance, and then it does not have its cause 
in the Holy Spirit either. As is the case with the sects and temperance groups in 
America, so too is this often overlooked by Blue Crossists in Germany. Outward 
change of life, no matter what the motive, is confused with true conversion of heart 
to God. F.B. 

Moral teaching in Japan. At the Japanese schools, as "St. d. Z." report, no 
religious instruction is given because religion 
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..iS a private matter. But the government considers moral instruction necessary. A 
commission of university professors, etc., has worked out "a system of morality 
based only on reason" and compiled corresponding textbooks for the schools. The 
authoritative basis for all moral instruction is the imperial decree of 1890, which 
contains the following principles: "Be obedient to your parents, love your brothers 
and sisters, live in harmony as husbands and wives, as friends be faithful; let your 
conduct be courteous and moderate, and your neighbor love as yourself; devote 
yourselves to your studies and be diligent in your profession; train your mental 
faculties and promote your moral dispositions; elevate the common good and 
advance the interests of society; render strict obedience to the Constitution and all 
the laws of our realm; manifest your patriotism and courage, and thereby help us to 
promote the honor and welfare of our realm, which is equal in value to heaven and 
earth." - According to the last relative clause, then, the summum bonum of this moral 
doctrine is the Mikado and his state, thus rendering illusory the assurance that 
religion is a private matter in Japan. The motives for following the above exhortations 
are contained in the meager sentence, "You are thereby not only fulfilling your duty 
as faithful and good subjects, but you are also honoring the customs and traditions 
left by your ancestors." Illustrations, narratives, and examples are needed as 
pedagogical aids to make the lessons understandable and appealing. Self- 
government, prizes for good behavior, the national holidays, gymnastics, games and 
sports must serve to supplement theory with practice. A headmaster hung up the 
pictures of eminent men in turn in the banquet hall of his school; each new picture 
was solemnly unveiled. There appeared, besides eminent Japanese, Socrates, 
Newton, and Jesus. In spite of all this, however, he did not succeed in arousing 
general interest in these moral lessons among the pupils. In high schools young 
people are occupied with naturalistic French and Russian literature, which they 
degenerate into immorality and often end in suicide. What other success can be 
expected from a religionless moral instruction built on sand, for which ethical 
societies and many pedagogues in America are raving, if even a theistically oriented 
ethics is not able to help to true morality without the gospel of the grace of God in 
Christ Jesus. "Other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which is JESUS 
CHRIST." (1 Cor. 3:11.) This is also true of true morality, which is only possible on 
the ground of faith in the grace of the forgiveness of sins which has become us in 
Christ. F. B. 
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Rationalistic Consolation. The local "W. P." endeavors to be as unoffensive 
as possible to Protestants as well as Catholics. But it is not able to deny its kind. 
This is shown, for example, by the following editorial: "Happy is the man who retains 
complete spiritual freshness until late in life, is spared long infirmity, and, when the 
last hour comes, may look death in the eye with the consciousness of having lived a 
useful life. Dying is easy for him who knows that he has filled to the full every post 
on which fate has placed him, and that the work of his life stands firm for future days. 
Henry King, whom death called from our midst yesterday, was one of the few to 
whom everything applies which takes the sting out of death, which makes dying 
easier. For more than half a century he was privileged to work at the loom of time, 
nearly a lifetime of it as a leader and adviser, but always as a fearless fighter for the 
good of his country, his State, and the closer home, the city, whose true interests 
had always in him a well-meaning, sympathetic patron. 'Nothing human was foreign 
to him'; hence he was esteemed even by the enemy. To his professional colleagues 
he was the shining example of a distinguished journalist who disdained to fight with 
dishonest means, even if he could thereby gain temporary advantages for his cause. 
There are not too many of his kind; doubly sincere, therefore, is the grief we feel for 
him. But while we ourselves mourn, we praise him happily: he did not live in vain!" 
Let us hope that Captain King, the long-time editor of the Globe- Democrat, had a 
better consolation in death than that upon which the "W. P." beatifies him. Christians 
who read such papers must be daily on their guard against the poison which they 
help to submerge. 
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XXXXX ... By Nathanael Friedmann, New York, May 1, 1914. 48 pages 
4X6". Price 10 Cts. 
This booklet brings Luther's Small Catechism together with several hymns in the Jewish 
dialect. As the title shows, the reading offers no particular difficulties. Whoever has 
acquaintances among Jews should not fail to send them a copy. F.B. 


Synodal Report of the Lutheran Synod in Australia QueenslandDistrict. 6 pence. 


This report of 49 pages offers, besides the usual material, a synodal address referring to 
the present world war, an interesting presidential report with a letter of allegiance to the Governor 
of Queensland, and doctrinal negotiations on the subject, "Of the Blessing of the 
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Synodal Community." The sentence in the letter to the Governor: "On account of the present 

war disturbance we are prepared, in every way, to stand by our country's cause, and would 

gladly offer our property and lives for the welfare of England-Australia, our home" is partly 

explained by the one-sided information in Australia about the origin of the war. Obedience to 

authority does not imply that a citizen must also always endorse the war cause as a just one. 
PSB 


Count Zeppelin, the conqueror of the skies. A role model for the German army and 
people. By A. Vémel. With 16 pictures. Published by J. Blanke, 
Emmishofen. 15 Cts. To be obtained from Concordia Publishing House, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Here Vémel portrays Count Zeppelin "as a true German and a devout Christian". He writes, 
for example: "Zeppelin, as a true German and devout Christian, has always given glory to God 
the Lord. He has said again and again on various occasions that the glory does not belong to 
him, the man, but that he was only the willing instrument in the hand of the almighty and eternal 
Creator. God was the artist who was pleased to make use of him. Such simple humility, combined 
with his bold daring and faith-filled confidence, not doubting even in the hour of supreme need, 
makes the man especially dear to us, and places him before the eyes of us all, especially at this 
time, as a model for army and people." "After overcoming many a technical and financial difficulty, 
the first model was completed in 1900. It had been completed in the assembly hall erected on 
pontoons in Lake Constance, and on July 2 of that year the first ascent took place. Before the 
Count boarded the airship, he said a short prayer aloud in the company of his people on the raft 
in Lake Constance. He was well aware of the great moment. And he also wanted to confess to 
others what was living in his heart, namely, that without God's help he would not have come so 
far, and without God's help he could not reach the completion of his work." "Especially in those 
enthusiastic days it was the German youth who took a lively interest in Zeppelin's successes. 
Golden words were addressed to them by the Count on several occasions. When, on the eve of 
his birthday, the higher schools of the city of Constance brought him a torchlight procession, he 
said in an address to them: With God's help he had only been able to do his work. It is not given 
to everyone to accomplish an epoch-making deed. But that was not the point at all, but rather 
that each one was faithful in his part and did his work with God, that he put all his strength into 
it. Then everyone will succeed in his own way." "The well-known saying of Bismarck: 'We 
Germans fear God and nothing else in the world' has again become full truth with Zeppelin. The 
old Chancellor of the Reich once said: 'How one can live together in an orderly manner without 
faith in a revealed religion, in God who wills good, in a higher judge and a future life, doing one's 
own and leaving to each his own, | do not understand. Take away this faith and you take away 
my fatherland. If | were not a devout Christian, if | had not the wonderful basis of religion, you 
would not have known such a Chancellor at all." We find similar words in Zeppelin. When, for 
example, in the summer of 1909, an incalculable crowd had paid him a magnificent homage in 
Frankfurt a. M., the Grass, after a song performed by the Neeb men's choir, expressed his thanks 
to those assembled. He referred to Bismarck's words about the fear of God and then said: 'If now 
one of us has succeeded in finding something that one has long wished for, the thanks are due 
not to him, but to God alone; that is the feeling befitting a German." - What one misses are 
pronouncements on how Zeppelin stood by JEsu, the Savior of sinners. Only faith in JEsus is 
able to establish and generate true trust in God. The living faith in providence has justifying faith 
as its prerequisite, not vice versa. F. B. 
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International monthly journal for science, art and technology. 


Issue 8. published by B. G. Teubner, Leipzig. 1. 

This issue contains the following articles: 1. "Germany and Belgium in the Past and Present" 
by Rachsahl. 2 "Future Issues of German Culture" by O. Walzel. 3. "Ruthenians and Kleinruffen" 
by A. Brickner. 4. "War Piety in the Old Testament," by H. Gunkel. 5. "Idealism and Soldiering,"” 
by J. Niedner. 6. "Social Insurance and War," by Stier-Somlo. - In the first article we read: "It has 
now become sufficiently evident that the neutrality which we thought we were violating at the 
outbreak of war was only an apparent one, that there were secret agreements and arrangements 
which, in the event of war, placed Belgium at the disposal of the triple pension. In truth, the latter 
had chained its fate to that of England and France; it was against us, and in invading Belgium we 
did nothing but tear the deceptive mask from its face with an iron fist. Even at the last hour it threw 
to the winds an imperial offer of peace made out of magnanimous resolution. The country, which 
had been an essential part of the old German Empire in the days of its greatness and glory, has 
placed itself in the political and military allegiance of the French hereditary enemy against the 
gloriously rejuvenated new Germany; it has forgotten that it once won its martial laurels in battle 
not against the Germans but against the French. To what enemy, after all, were the spur battles 
of Koortrijk and Guinegate, which Belgian history reveres as its most exquisite glories? Against 
whom did the Artevelde and Egmont fight - names at whose sounds even now the heart of the 
Belgian patriot should beat faster? Truly the grandchildren have left the footsteps of the ancestors, 
and the present policy of Belgium is not that which befits its history, and which (the course of the 
war thus far shows) is conducive to its true interest." Gunkel's article, interesting in some respects, 
yet betrays at every turn the profane critical eyes which regard and treat the Bible like other purely 
human literature. F. B. 


The Schriftenverein der sep. ev.-luth. Gemeinden in Zwickau, Sachsen, has sent us: 

1. "Through Adversity and Death to Victory!" No. 3: "Our Missionary Work in Time of War." 
Sermon by H. G. Amling. No. 4: "Stop at Prayer!" Sermon by R. Kern. Price of each number 10 
Pf., 25 Ex. (also mixed) M. 2.25. 

2. "War leaflets." No. 5: "By His Wounds We Are Healed." No. 6: "Of False and Right 
Comfort." No. 7: "What saith the Lord JEsus of war?" No. 8: "To endure - to keep house!" 100 of 
a number or mixed M. 1.50, 500 Al. 5. - These are apt writings, which should find readers in 
America also. F.B. 


A. Deicherts Verlag, Leipzig, has sent us: 

1. "Commentary on the New Testament," edited by Pros. D. Dr. Theodor Zahn. Volume XV: 
The First and Second Epistles of Peter and the Judebries, interpreted by D. G. Muhlenberg, 
Professor at Erlangen. First and second edition. Price: al. 9.50; b. al. 11. 

2. "The Christian Certainty of Truth; Its Ultimate Ground and Origin." By D. L. Ihmels, 
Professor at Leipzig. Third, enlarged and improved edition. Price: al. 7.50; tr. al. 9. 

3. "Eternal Life?" 1915. by Geh.-Rat D. Dr. Dr. Reinhold Seeberg, professor in Berlin. VIII 
and 107 pages. Price: al. 2.25; b. Al. 2.75. 

4. "The Psalms of Israel, Germanized According to the Verse Measure of the Original 
Scriptures." By D. Rudolf Kittel, professor in Leipzig. 1915. VIII and 217 pp. Price: al. 2.50; b. Al. 
3. 

5. "Spiritual and Secular Matters for a Popular Interpretation of Luther's Small Catechism 
in Church, School, and Home." By Heinrich Caspari, because. Pastor in Munich. Twenty-third 
edition. With the author's picture and biography. Original popular edition. 1915. XXX and 402 
pages. Price: al. 1.40; hardback, Al. 1.80. 
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6. "War in the Light of Christian Ethics." Lecture by D. Ludwig Ihmels, professor at Leipzig. 
1915. 32 pp. Price: 60 Pf. 

7. "Church, People, and State, Viewed from the Standpoint of the Evangelical Church." 
An extended lecture by Lic. theol. Konrad Meyer, professor at Magdeburg. 1915. 58 pp. Price: 
M.1.20. F.B. 


Edwin Runge's publishing house in Berlin-Lichterfelde sent us: 


1. "The Social Woman's Profession." By Adelheid von Bennigsen. (50 Ps.) 
2. "Women's Movement and Personal Life." By Paula Miller. (50 Pf.) F. B. 


Ecclesiastical contemporary history. 


I. America. 


That the general will of salvation without election is a "barren, ineffectual, 
ineffectual thing," and is only "made fruitful for beatification" by it, is a doctrine 
imputed to the Missouri Synod in the "Theologische Zeitblattern" (Columbus, O.), V, 
2, p. 101 f.,". Not only have our theologians never made use of the expression, 
"Fruitfulness of the general will of salvation by election of grace," but from the 
beginning of the controversy they have repelled the notions which might find room 
under that expression. The very idea that the general will of God to salvation is in 
itself an ineffectual, weak thing, insufficient to convert and make men blessed, has 
ever and ever been rejected by us as an unscriptural inference from the doctrine of 
election. Already in the Report of the Western District, 1880, p. 30, it says: "We must 
not be reproached, therefore, as if we thought that God would quite like unbelievers 
to come to faith, but that he does not care very much about their salvation. ... He 
makes a feeble attempt to bring them to faith, but soon gives it up again. No, we do 
not teach complacentia, as some Reformers do, who ascribe to the dear God only 
a weak, impotent will [to make them blessed] in regard to the damned." "We are it," 
was the reply to an interpellation in "L. u. W.," 1881, p. 53, "convinced from Scripture 
that some who are perishing have received the more abundant grace, while many 
blessed elect have not been made partakers of it." Just to the question, "Is the 
general plan of God's salvation damaged or abrogated by the Missourian, that is, 
Lutheran, doctrine of election by grace?" was answered in "L. u. W.," 1881, p. 317: 
"The... second reason why we cannot admit that the general plan of God's salvation 
is damaged or even abrogated by our doctrine of election by grace, is this: because, 
after all, even according to our doctrine, there remains a true possibility of salvation 
for all men." The idea that "our doctrine of election by grace cuts off or stunts 
salvation for me, or for any man in the world, as long as the dispensation of grace 
lasts," is then rejected, with reference to Hos. 13:9; Matt. 23:37, and other passages. 
Page 338 is expressly rejected, as if, according to our doctrine, God, however, 
earnestly desires two patients to recover, but "to the one he gives right medicine, to 
the other a 
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ineffective remedy of powdered chalk". The fact that both do not become well is not 
explained by any difference in the remedy offered, but is a mystery to us. Again, p. 
465: "We say: the way by which God leads the elect to blessedness is the general 
way of salvation by which God wants to make all men blessed. According to Calvin, 
God wants to make only the elect blessed; with all others the preaching of the Word 
is in vain, a mere mirror fencing. For according to Calvin, the word has no power 
with the non-elect, and even if it should lead to faith, it soon dies out again. But we 
teach that the Word and the holy sacraments always carry with them a saving 
power, that the Holy Spirit is always connected with the Word." In the light of such 
statements, how can Prof. Ernst assert in the "Zeitblattern" that the doctrine that the 
general will of salvation is in itself barren, an "ineffectual, ineffectual thing,” is 
"present in black and white in the writings of the Missourians"? What is available in 
black and white, in a single volume of "Doctrine and Vocation," is, besides the 
passages already alluded to, this (p. 561): "With the vocatio efficax it is made 
possible even for those who resist the effectual calling not to resist. . . . If we did not 
teach such a vocatio efficax to all who come under the sound of the word, if we 
taught a vocatio which by its nature would be less efficacious to a part of the 
hearers, it would be obvious to human reason why a part is not converted. The 
explanation would then lie in the less powerful appeal. Just by teaching, in the same 
utter ruin of men, the same vigorous will of God for grace toward all, we arrive at a 
mystery which the human mind is not able to penetrate." Again in the same volume 
(p. 586) it is emphasized that God not only earnestly calls all men through the 
means of grace, but offers to them all "the blessedness purchased by Christ's 
satisfaction, and the power to lay hold of the same by faith." After this it is clear that 
Prof. Ernst, through the Columbian "Zeitblatter," is spreading falsehoods about what 
is "black on white" in our Scriptures. One involuntarily wonders: how strong must a 
position be, when, in order to support it, one finds it necessary to make purely 
mendacious charges, and then not only to say that such a conclusion must 
"logically" be drawn from Missourian teaching, but that this is found "in black and 
white in the writings of the Missourians"? G. 

Events within the Norwegian Synod. We briefly register the following: 1. In 
a submission to "Kirketidende", Pros. C. K. Preus, President of Luther College at 
Decorah, lowa, to several charges that have been made against the minority party. 
Prof. Preus concludes his article by saying, "If you look closely at the matter, you 
will find that the swelling of the minority party is explained precisely by the agitation 
which has been carried on by the majority, and is not merely due to the minority 
agitation." - (2) In a longer article, D. Stub, in "Kirketidende" (p. 423 ff.), speaks out 
on the equality of the two forms of teaching in the Madison theses. As is well known, 
of the district synods, when in 1912 they agreed on these theses. 
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known, the question, Do we, by accepting the first point, assent to the second form 
of doctrine? has thus been answered, "By the first point no form of doctrine is 
assented to, but the doctrine in the two forms." But as the first clause expressly states 
that "without reservation" the doctrine of election by grace, contained in the Formula 
of Concord and Pontoppidan, is accepted, in spite of this declaration, as is evident 
from the growth of the minority party, the first proposition has not been satisfied. D. 
Stub now tries once more to bring clarity to the matter. For the second form of 
doctrine, or, as one expresses it, for the doctrine contained in the second form of 
doctrine, D. Stub also cites D. Walther cited. The words of Walther adduced are, 
"What we," namely, in judging of this doctrinal trope, "have condemned is, that the 
election was made in such a manner in regard to faith, that God chose us because 
he foreknew our faith, or yet our good behavior toward the grace of God." Now, in 
our opinion, this is precisely where the difference lies. If the Forenede Kirke had 
expressly rejected this view of the second form of doctrine (of intuitu fidei), which it 
had hitherto combated, it would only be said approximately, "This form of doctrine 
has been so often abused in the controversy in the interest of synergism, that it has 
become a shibboleth of a false direction, and ought therefore to be rejected as 
misleading by every faithful Lutheran church when it documents its position in the 
doctrine of election. Now, however, the matter lies quite differently, and D. Stub 
cannot possibly be ignorant of the fact that it lies differently. As has recently been 
demonstrated elsewhere in our magazine, the leaders of the Forenede Church, just 
before the adoption of the Madison document, declared that they did not understand 
the second form of doctrine "in the Missouri sense," and defined this Missouri view 
(correctly) as "foreknowledge does not explain why God chose some over others. 
This view of the second form of doctrine - the only view under which it can be brought 
into harmony with Scripture (though contrary to its wording) - is rejected by the 
Forenede Kirke. It has been expressly stated in the Forenede Kirke, after the 
adoption of the Madison Theses, that Walther's view is not to be found in the 
"Opgjor," further, that the Forenede Kirke has not changed its confessional position 
"in a jot" by the adoption of this document. How, then, can the Norwegian people be 
made to believe that ecclesiastical unanimity has been established by the 
acceptance of the "Opgjér"? D. Stub writes as if the doctrine presented under the 
second form were a fixed ens for both parties, whereas it is quite clear that precisely 
when one wants to determine which doctrine is presented under this form, no 
unanimity has been shown. In spite of D. Larsen's statement in 1912, which is also 
quoted again by D. Stub, that "Pontoppidan's determination of what is election is not 
the determination of Scripture, although what is said in Pontoppidan's Question 348 
is Scriptural doctrine," the Norwegian Synod erred in adopting the first thesis of the 
"Opgjor" with its "unqualified" commitment to the "doctrine contained in the two forms 
of doctrine"; for the very purpose of the whole document is not to establish Christian 
doctrine in general, but specifically the 
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The doctrine of election by grace, and the doctrine of election by grace, according 
to Larsen's own words, is not included in the Pontoppidan question. Apparently the 
majority party in the Norwegian Synod is in a quandary. Either it truly "accepts the 
doctrine under both forms without reservation," and then it has accepted both 
presentations of the doctrine of election by grace as scriptural, yet it makes D. 
Larsen's statement that the second form of doctrine does not contain the doctrine of 
election in Scripture its own. Or, however, one makes a reservation for oneself by 
saying (in the words of Walther communicated by D. Stub) that in the sense that the 
foreknowledge of faith or good human conduct has been the determining element in 
election, the second form must not be understood; and then one enters into 
contradiction with the first thesis of the Unification Document, which, after all, 
demands assent "without reservation." But the weakness of the majority position is 
blatantly expressed when D. Stub says towards the end of his article: "He who needs 
the first form regards this as the right form. He who needs the second form finds that 
this form is the right form for him." Is this still theology? - The same number of 
"Kirketidende" complains that so little has been said in Missourian journals about the 
death of D. Larsen. It attributes this reticence, especially the note in our paper, 
which, by the way, is kept in its usual brevity, to lack of goodwill on our part, and not 
only becomes personally abusive against the undersigned, but calls our articles on 
the Norwegian Unification cause in general "unjustified," "biased," and containing 
misrepresentation. It would be desirable if the editors of the "Kirketidende" had given 
the year and page number as supporting evidence for these very general 
accusations. The editors of the Norwegian paper will have to recognize, if they 
subject our articles to a closer examination, that it is precisely the personal element 
that has been quite withdrawn in the treatment of this matter. Personal 
manifestations, so far as they have been recorded here, were in any case evidenced 
as extracts from Norwegian periodicals and synodal reports. As to the purpose which 
"Kirketidende" pursues in this attack on our periodicals, we are entirely in the dark. 
The result may well be that some members of the minority party will be deterred 
from taking any further a position which identifies them with our Synod. - D. Stub 
prints in No. 17 of "Kirketidende" a document which was sent to him by an unknown 
hand, and which invites subscription to a popular account of the "Unification Case". 
The circular contains spiteful, grossly insulting outbursts against D. Stub. Quite 
evidently the two parties within the Synod are now facing each other as two hostile 
army camps, and one has arrived at a stage of hostilities where one no longer 
shrinks from the use of stink bombs and dumdum bullets. How far in this latest 
outbreak of the Norwegian doctrinal dispute (?) a reaction against the procedure of 
the majority party can be discerned, escapes the eye directed only to documentary 
evidence. - 5 The same number of "Kirketidende" contains an editorial article with 
the headline: "P. Wie 

ses violent attack on the 'Opgjér'." P. M. Fr. Wiese in Deer- 
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field, Wis. has written a pamphlet of 64 pages, in which he briefly describes the 
history of the Norwegian Union movement, and then subjects the Madison theses to 
an examination. Father Wiese concludes that we are dealing here with a Unionist 
compromise document, springing from the liberal spirit, which overturns not only a 
single doctrine, but consequently the foundation of all Christian doctrine, establishing 
man authority alongside Scripture authority. The pamphlet is the most valuable 
theological contribution from the Norwegian side to the controversy over the 
Unification Theses, and if "Kirketidende" thinks that it can invalidate Fr. Wiese's 
exposition with phrases, it pays its readers little credit for its accessibility when a 
man, as Fr. Wiese does, approaches them with Scripture and confession. We 
reserve a more detailed discussion of Wiese's writing. - 6. The Norwegian Synod 
meets in San Francisco, Cal. G., from 
May 30 to June 6. 

About the expression "almighty grace", which Fr. Buchheimer used some 
time ago in a Lutheran Witness article, the Ohio "Church Newspaper" of March 20 
expresses its horror. Because Father Buchheimer wrote of the proselyte's 
conversion, "There is but one thing that can account for this miraculous conversion, 
and that is the intervention of almighty grace," the "Church Newspaper" states that 
here is found the "terrible Missourian error:" "For one sinner there was almighty 
grace, for another there was not." Now this is precisely what the Ohio editor does not 
say, but construes. "To some God comes with an ‘almighty grace,' but not so to the 
other. Why not? That, say the Missourians, is a mystery. Yes - but a Missourian one 
alone, not a Biblical one," etc. "The fault that one is not converted is never and never 
to be found in God, in some secret counsel of God, but in man, in his wilful, stiff- 
necked, obstinate reluctance. But if we then ask further how such reluctance" - that 
is, such a potentiated, mysteriously increased, "unnecessary, abnormal" reluctance, 
as D. Stellhorn again described it in the "Zeitblattern" last year - "arose in the one 
and not in the other, the Scriptures give us no answer to this question. It is and 
remains a mystery, but a mystery in man, in the wickedness of which he is capable, 
not in God." So, in other words, the converted thief had not after all made quite so 
wicked, stiff-necked, unnecessarily fierce, mysteriously increased 'and potentiated 
resistance; he had not after all been quite so wicked in his conduct against grace; he 
had, to speak with others, in the equilibrium of his will, by free choice, used the 
powers given to his salvation; and because he did all this, and the other persisted in 
quite unnecessary, obstinate, spiteful, mysteriously and incomprehensibly increased 
opposition, therefore the one was saved, and the other was damned.- We ask: 
Where, in such an account, is the same natural depravity of all men - quam simillimi 
deprehensi - which Scripture and our Confession teach? Is it not idle talk, after such 
an exposition, to speak still of the "pure grace of God" as the "sole.ground of 
blessedness"? And what has it got to do with the he- 
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What is the meaning of the terrible expression "almighty grace"? It is expressly 
rejected in Father Buchheimer's article that the converted avenger had any "natural 
quality" which distinguished him from the others. It is also emphasized that man 
alone is to blame when he is lost. Surely this includes the thief on the left? If the 
Ohio editor says that, according to the words of the article, he was not offered the 
same grace as the one who came to faith, he must bring proof of this. When Father 
Buchheimer writes: "no advantage in the one case that was not enjoyed in the 
other," "no obstacle to the one that did not equally oppose the conversion of the 
other," "to man belongs, and to him alone, the fault of his condemnation and 
perdition," this is clearly enough spoken to exclude any thought as if only the one 
could have become blessed, as if the other reprobate had remained unconverted 
for lack of God's grace. It remains that the one in his exit is a "monument of God's 
grace," that his conversion came about only through the "almighty grace" of God. 
This is what Scripture teaches. Not only in the Ephesians passage (Eph. 1, 19), 
which is mentioned by the Ohioan writer as a passage which we "foreclose," but 
also Col. 2, 12, faith is ascribed to the same power of God (evépyeia, vis, efficacia), 
through which God raises the dead. When conversion is called being made alive 
(Eph. 2, 5. 6; 1 Joh. 3, 9; Joh. 1, 13; 3, 6; 1 Petr. 1, 3; Tit. 3, 5), then it is taught that 
God's omnipotence creates life where there was death, and that in every child of 
God we recognize a creation brought about by God's grace. That God's infinite 
power, however, is resistible where it works through means, is one of the truisms of 
the Christian doctrine of faith and need not be expounded at length here. By the 
way, this very number of the Ohio "Church Newspaper" speaks quite correctly of 
conversion. We need only turn to the next page to read of the "faith-producing 
power" of the Word of God, and under this very heading the thief on the cross is 
expressly cited as a proof that faith is produced by the Word of salvation in Christ 
alone! If then Scripture says that this very power of God which produces faith is one 
with the power which raised Christ from the dead, where is the justification for 
polemicizing against an expression which expresses this very Scriptural thought? 
G. 

Traces of Atavism in the Swedish Augustanashnode. A proposal which 
strongly shakes the liberties which Lutheran congregations in this country possess 
in the choice of their pastors, and would introduce a consistorial government on the 
European pattern, was some time ago contained in "Augustana," the organ of the 
Swedish Council Lutherans. If this proposal were carried out, the following would 
have to happen in the event of a vacancy occurring before the congregation in 
question would again have a pastor: The "congregational council" (approximately 
board of directors) approaches the district presbyter, reports the vacancy and asks 
for a pastor, also names salary, etc. The presider announces the vacancy in the 
synodal bulletin, and pastors who wish to apply for the position must submit their 
name to 
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to the praeses, together with testimonies of their theological and other knowledge. 
The consistory, which consists of the praeses and two pastors elected by the district 
and two laymen, appoints three as candidates for the congregation from those who 
have so presented themselves. In this nomination the following shall be considered: 
length of service, knowledge, and practical ability, in that order, and, in fact, the 
Master of Arts degree shall be counted equal to one year, but the Doctor of 
Philosophy degree shall be counted equal to four years of service. The congregation 
may now call upon any or all of the candidates raised to preach a trial sermon. If 
none of them is sufficient, it may call upon other pastors, who have been appointed 
or approved by the consistory, to give a test of their preaching ability. The election 
shall then be made by the congregation by majority vote. If the appointed pastor has 
applied for the position, he must accept it. So much for the proposal. That even a 
congregation of the Swedish Synod will give its consent to such a monstrous 
regression to the consistorial regiment in matters of vocation is probably impossible. 
Or should there be American Reformed Lutherans who are sick of the manna and 
long for the onions and garlic of Egypt (Deut. 11:5)? The consulting of synodical 
officers in professional matters is one thing; the conferring of inalienable 
congregational rights on a consistory is quite another. In certain particulars the 
proposition is one of those things about which it is hard to hold, "satyram non 
scribere." G. 

After ecclesiastical liberalism, unbelief with a Christian veneer, has for years 
been eating away at the theology of the Baptist and Methodist sects of our country, 
and has in part already gained a dominant position in these communities, it now 
seems as if there is also a crisis in the Presbyterian church communities, which must 
lead either to new divisions or to the victory of the newer theology. We referred to 
an article by Prof. Lucius H. Miller (Princeton) a few months ago, which spoke in 
quite unequivocal terms of modern unbelief. Since then this article, which was first 
published in the Biblical World, has appeared in book form, with some further 
elaboration, and has again now excited a kind of sensation in positive-minded 
Presbyterian circles. Prof. Miller, who is employed in rinceton University (not in 
Princeton Seminary) as Professor of Biblical Instruction, takes the standpoint that 
in the study of Scripture natural science, i.e., reason, is norma normans, therefore 
denies by all means the supernatural origin of the biblical books. He follows on the 
whole the expositions of Schmiedel and Bernhard Wei. Of the virgin birth, the 
resurrection of Christ:, in general of the miracle as well as of the vicarious 
satisfaction he wants to know nothing more. Jesus is divine only in so far as he 
possessed a "supreme ethical consciousness". We human beings are not lost 
sinners, but sons of God in evolution. There is no (personal) Holy Spirit. The most 
important theological terms in Miller's book are either completely emptied of their 
biblical content or yet re-evaluated in the interest of the newer theology, so that the 
Presbyterian editor can rightly say: "The chair of Biblical The- 
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ology is occupied by a man who sets forth his teachings in a book which cuts away 
every fundamental fact of Christian faith." Even in the chapel services of the 
university propaganda for this kind of religious view is made in an obviously planned 
way, by inviting theologians of the same mind as Miller, partly Union Seminary 
people, to give lectures and addresses to the students, whose attendance at these 
chapel services, by the way, is obligatory. For example, at the end of March the 
president of Andover Seminary, Dr. Fitch, was commissioned to give four addresses 
to the students. According to information in the Presbyterian, Dr. Fitch brought out 
views that were 

from the well-known Union Seminary position on any point. The Bible, it was stated, 
"is inspired only in so far as it inspires men." The virgin conception and deity of Christ 
was denied; "Christ differs from other men not in kind, but only in degree." Fitch 
advocates ethical and, logically, theological monism - there is no opposition of good 
and evil forces in the world. Salvation is only an "adjusting of ourselves to God, 
following the vision of the perfect life of Jesus." The uncorruptible will eventually 
be destroyed. Miracles do not exist, nor does the Trinity, nor the devil, nor hell. One 
can only agree with the Presbyterian at 

agree, when he characterizes Fitch as an exponent of Unitarianism, of Pantheism, 
his whole position as "pure infidelity," and bespeaks him with the name of "Baal's 
Puffin." As Princeton University was founded by the Presbyterians, and is still 
considered a Presbyterian institution, the consternation of the positive 
representatives of Presbyterian Churchmanship here at this development of their 
greatest institution is understandable. They are well aware of the seriousness of the 
crisis. One of the most important representatives of the positive direction states in 
the Presbyterian: "The Church must act quickly, and with courage and decision, 
or she will lose every whit of her glorious heritage. The downfall of Princeton 
University is one of the most striking of the signs of the times." G. 

Among Baptists there are preachers and congregations who still find room 
in the preaching of the Word for the basic truths of Christianity. Because the 
theological department of the (Baptist) University of Chicago supplied more 
rationalists than evangelical preachers, a Dr. Dean has founded a new theological 
institution in Chicago, which intends to represent the opposition to the newer 
theology. It had previously been learned that about 80 Baptist students, who had no 
taste for the kind of theology being dispensed on the South Side, had enrolled 
themselves in the Moody Institute, and were at present engaged in their studies 
there. G. 


II. Abroad. 


That the preaching of Christianity in the Gentile world has for some 
decades increasingly borne the stamp of the newer theology and social service is 
an observation made not only in the American and English, but also in the German 
missions. Old Adoniram Judson, in the last years of his life, complained of the liberal 
direction which was becoming more and more apparent in the Gentile mission as it 
was carried on under his eye in Asia Minor. He asked for assistants, 
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who "still believe in reconciliation," D. Pierson, the editor of the Missionary Review, 
called attention to the same danger ten years ago. It is therefore of interest to have a 
thorough discussion of this important point, published a few months ago by Knak, the 
Berlin Missionary Inspector, in the "Allgemeine Missionszeitschrift." He dealt with a 
book by Lic. Witte, who holds a position as inspector in the liberal General Evangelical 
Protestant Missionary Association. Knak writes: "Witte sees the main difference 
between the method of the old mission and the one recommended by him in the fact 
that up to now direct mission (evangelism, baptismal instruction, pastoral care) has 
been too much in the foreground, while it is still the time of the indirect method, to 
which schools, hospitals, literary missionary work, all kinds of social welfare, raising 
the status of women, the fight against opium and foot-lacing, help with famines and 
the like are to be counted. It must not be counted on for many conversions. All 
religious ‘coercion’, as practised by the old missions through compulsory devotion or 
‘compulsory’ religious instruction, is to be avoided. It is rather a matter of simply 
showing love without any secondary purpose, only of letting Christianity become clear 
as a power of blessing; and even if thousands who come to feel this love never 
become Christians, that is precisely the essence of love, that it is entirely unselfish." 
To this Knak first remarks that unselfish love is not, after all, the same as disinterested 
love. "The love of a mother does not become selfish by the fact that she connects 
educational intentions with her charitable deeds. A missionary who confines himself 
to doing good is not more unselfish than a missionary who is interested in his pupil's 
gaining Christian conviction." It also seems strange that the liberal inspector has much 
to say about the method of selfless bestowal of love, but then calls upon the circles 
of German wholesalers "to support the mission in East Asia more vigorously, in 
consideration of Germany's economic interests!" But then Witte deals with the 
fundamental question of the proper content of missionary preaching. He describes 
the, in his opinion, wrong mission preaching of believing missionaries, as follows: 
"They certainly also proclaim the love of God; but according to their account, God was 
in Himself, as it were, inhibited in the exercise of this love against men. There was 
wrath in him. Men had great, infinite guilt. For God's sake and man's a sacrifice was 
needed, an infinitely precious one. Jesus, the Son of God, brought it by his death. 
Whoever accepts this sacrifice, God opens his love to him. ... . If the East Asiatics 
come to God in the way of the Prodigal Son, why should the mental appropriation of 
the theory of sacrifice be demanded of them!" Correctly Knak remarks on this: "One 
can hardly believe one's eyes when one reads this shifting of the issue. It is, after all, 
presupposed what would just have to be proved! Do the East Asians really come to 
God without the message of the crucified Saviour of the world on the way of the 
Prodigal Son? From Witte's book itself can be brought many proofs that the East 
Asians find the way of the Prodigal Son only with great difficulty. Let him not only 
assert, but prove, that the idea of God's fatherly love, to the exclusion of the apostolic 
proclamation of the cross. 
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The word of the cross, as presented by the old believers, is better than the word of 
Christ in setting the East Asians on this path. But of course, the time has not yet 
come for such a proof, for it is not a matter of collecting voices and enumerating 
individual examples. Witte loves that. He quotes a great number of East Asians and 
also Europeans to prove that it is hopeless to transfer the dogmatic Christianity of 
the Old Believers to East Asia. Many of these quotations are interesting; only the 
conclusions which Witte draws from them are quite invalid, for the very reason that 
he is so assiduous in omitting all testimony, even the most serious from the mouths 
of Japanese and Chinese, when it falls into the other wag, and thus gives his 
readers an entirely one-sided and tendentious account. The presentation of the 
doctrine of the salvific significance of Christ's death Witte freely declares to be a 
grave error of the old missions, unjustifiable by anything. 'For Eastern Asia these 
lines of thought are incomprehensible.’ But shall we ask the non-Christians what 
thoughts we may bring to them? We have a message to deliver, and only on its 
unabridged accomplishment rests promise; nor can we bring anything but what we 
ourselves believe. But we consider it a grave mistake, also in view of reality, not to 
want to impose on the East Asians trains of thought which seem strange to them. 
For the moment this may be a relief, but for the future it will be a complication. For 
if the word of the cross is certainly a paradox, the message of God's fatherly love is 
no less so at bottom." As proof that even educated pagans can be won over to the 
doctrine of the vicarious suffering of JEsu, Knak then cites a saying of Utschimura. 
Uchimura, a converted Japanese, belonging to the upper classes, once wrote in his 
diary: "March 8. A very important day in my life. Never has the reconciling power of 
Christ become so clear to me as today. In the crucifixion of the Son of God lies the 
solution of all the difficulties by which my mind has been tossed to and fro. Christ 
pays all my debts, and he can make me as pure and innocent as the first man was 
before the fall. For his sake God will give me all that | need. He will use me for his 
glory and make me blessed at last in heaven. You who have philosophical 
inclinations may read this paper with pity or even with contempt. . . . Yes, only he 
has need of Christ crucified who hopes for an eternity. For such people the religion 
of Luther... . . not a mere tradition, but the truth of all truths." If Witte can cite some 
East Asians as his witnesses, on our side, apart from other East Asians, stands the 
teaching of church history of millennia. Therefore the time has hardly yet come to 
pronounce a condemnation like Witte's, that it has been "a mistake justifiable by 
nothing" to place the Christianity of East Asia on the basis on which Old Believer 
Christianity stands. Knak still elaborates: God, too, has not only shown his love to 
men in deeds, but has always sent prophets to interpret these deeds with the Word. 
If, by the way, Witte speaks in favor of the indirect method also because the 
presentation of the Gospel in hospitals or in schools is perceived by the Chinese as 
"religious coercion", then he is right. 
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Knak doubts that Witte's statements are correct in this generality. There are certainly 
examples of Chinese finding religious education annoying, but there are also 
examples to the contrary. Some are disappointed to leave schools without religious 
instruction, even schools of the Protestant Missionary Association, because there 
they "hear nothing of doctrine". G. 
Archaeological. 1. in the Christian Herald reports on 24. February 

Prof. A. T. Clay of Yale University the discovery of a clay tablet inscribed with 
cuneiform writing in the Sumerian language, thus dating from the time before the 
subjugation of South Babylonia by the Semites (Akkadians) under Hammurabi 
(Amraphel), and the decipherment of which, so far as it has progressed, is of 
importance precisely for the assessment of Hammurabi's legislation. The tablet 
contains laws by which light is thrown on the social conditions of South Babylonian 
primitive times, and which may be regarded as the pattern of Hammurabian 
legislation. Prof. Clay finds on this clay tablet provisions intended to regulate the 
lending of ships and of cattle, then penal provisions in the case of negligent damage 
to women, for kidnappers, for failure to provide for children, for the loss of a borrowed 
bull by alion, etc., and gives some examples from which, however, borrowings from 
the Code of Hammurabi to the legislation present in this latest find may be inferred. 
The tablet is in the possession of the Babylonian Museum of Yale University. - (2) 
That the culture of the Philistines had reached a high state of development in the 
time of David is beyond question from the excavations of recent times. In the 
dwelling-places of the ancient Philistines indicated by the Old Testament, the small 
coastal strip on the southernmost coast of Syria, objects have been found which bear 
a close relationship to the things brought to light by excavations in Crete. Further 
investigations of the localities which the Philistines occupied in Palestine then put it 
beyond doubt that their culture was closely related to the so-called Aegean culture, 
which can be traced in eastern Greece, on the west coast of Asia Minor and on the 
islands of the Aegean Sea. There are also some indications of this from the Old 
Testament. For example, the brazen armor of the giant Goliath indicates that the 
Philistines were familiar with the working of copper, but not yet with that of iron. His 
scale armour also fits in well with the weapons of the Aegean culture, and so do the 
greaves of brass, which were the successors of the older leather and felt gaiters. 
The narrative of Samson's death also indicates that the Philistines possessed an 
architecture which utilized the method of construction known from Crete and Tyre. 
Samson, as is well known, embraces the two pillars on which the temple rests, and 
pushes them out of their place, so that the house collapses, burying him and the 
Philistines under it. Among the Aegeans it was customary to support the open porch 
of the house by two pillars resting on a low stone base. It is well conceivable that a 
strong man could push two such wooden pillars away from their base, and thus 
cause the entablature resting on them to collapse. It may be supposed that the house 
at Gaza, where Samson executed this judgment on his enemies, 
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had been performed by the Philistines in the style of their native Aegean 
construction. - The latest archaeological research has also justified the queen 
Kandaze (Acts 8:27) as a historical figure in the face of unbelieving criticism. Weih 
now that at Marowe, the ancient Ethiopian capital, not far from the present Khartoum 
on the upper Nile in Nubia, there reigned for many years a succession of queens, 
all of whom bore the name of Kandaze. Again a case how, down to the apparently 
most trifling details, even in the light of honest research, the accounts of the sacred 
writers prove to be pure historical truth. - In the East Bank, near the village of 
Madeba, the remains of an ancient Christian church have been excavated. The most 
valuable find was a massive mosaic floor showing in color a map of the Holy Land. 
Of particular interest on it is the 7th century view of the city of Jerusalem with its 
fortified gates and the magnificent Church of the Holy Sepulchre. The Jordan is 
animated by fish; the various bridges which pass over it are also accurately 
represented. The picture of the Dead Sea is said to be especially beautiful, with its 
sailing ships and barges. - The excavations which have been carried out for more 
than a decade in the area of the Cathedral of Aachen, and which originally had the 
sole purpose of ascertaining the buildings of Charlemagne and his successors as 
recorded in old chronicles, and thus the appearance of the city in the Carolingian 
period, have repeatedly brought to light, besides interesting remains of the 
foundations of Carolingian buildings, building remains of Roman origin. A Roman 
wall of rubble stone, 38 feet in diameter (!), has been uncovered as well as a Roman 
altar stone. Both - wall and altar stone - probably belonged to a mighty Roman 
temple building. In the foundation of the temple wall column drums made of 
sandstone and other architectural remains of an older Roman building period were 
found (at least five Roman building periods are distinguished for Aachen!). Whether 
the assumption of a Roman temple at this site is confirmed will have to be 
determined further. In particular, a Roman inscription on the altar stone will 
contribute to this. Deciphering the inscription, however, is said to be extremely 
difficult, as the stone was very brittle and fell into pieces when removed. G. 

Latest Roman Catholic Statistics. According to the "Atlas hierarchicus" 
newly published by Father Streit, the largest diocese in the world is the Archdiocese 
of Cologne. It has 3,873,751 souls, more Catholics than the whole of Ireland with its 
four archdioceses and 24 episcopal sees, and as many as the 135 smallest dioceses 
of Italy put together. The second largest diocese in the world is Breslau with 
3,675,300 Catholics. Germany has 23,821,453 Catholics, about as many as Spain, 
Portugal, and England together, and about three millions more than Austria without 
Hungary. Prussia with Hesse and the Kingdom of Saxony has as many Catholics as 
the United States of North America (15,117,000), but has only 13 bishops (plus 
Mainz and the Vicar Apostolic), while the Union has 100. The smallest German 
dioceses are Eichstadt with 182,000, Osnabriick and Fulda with 202,000 each, and 
Hildesheim with 205,000 souls. The number of Catholics is greatest in the following 
countries: France: 
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38,400,000, Italy: 35,900,000, Austria-Hungary: 33,300,000, Germany: 24,000,000, 
Brazil: 21,000,000, Spain: 18,600,000, United States: 15,000,000, and Mexico: 
13,990,000. The largest dioceses after Cologne and Breslau are: Paris with 
3,439,000, Milan with 2,960,000, Mechelen in Belgium with 2,450,000, Vienna with 
2,257,000, Bahia in Brazil with 2,350,000, Prague with 2,230,000, La Plata with 
2,016,000, Mariana in Brazil with 2,000,000, Cambrai in France with 1,900,000, 
Olomouc with 1,800,000, Sao Paolo in Brazil with 1,800,000. Germany has 22,137 
universal clergy and 1826 religious priests, Italy 61,613 and 9910, France 33,426 
and 8022. (A. E. L. K.) 

We have already taken note of the difficult fate that the families of the 
missionary society of the German Baptists had to endure at the hands of the English 
officials in Cameroon, in addition to the Basier Protestant missionaries (L. u. W. 
1915, p. 122), but more precise details have now come to light through letters. From 
their brutal expulsion from their flourishing African mission fields to their arrival in 
Liverpool, the experiences of the German and American missionaries have been a 
chain of humiliations, deprivations, robberies, cruel violations of female dignity. 
Exposed in Africa to stoning and spitting by the natives and to the wantonness of 
black soldiers, the prisoners on their disembarkation in Liverpool on December 29, 
1914, experienced being pelted with dirt and stones by street youth; one Baptist lady 
even had a dead rat previously rolled in the street manure thrown in her face. From 
their peaceful home other missionaries of the same missionary society were 
dragged out as English prisoners of war and transported away under the most 
terrible privations on the dirty little steamer "Bathurst"; destination: gold coopers. 
The only food available was rotten, disgusting food, which, since plates, cups and 
cutlery were not provided, had to be eaten with the hollow of the hand or with spoons 
made from old tins and boards. A single enamel bowl was available for eating, 
washing and cleaning for 22 Europeans. Soon 18 persons were sick. After a two- 
day stay in Lagos, the missionary families were taken to the even smaller, but 
equally dirty steamer "Niger", where they had to lodge on deck together with 
monkeys, chickens and other animals. Arrived at the Gold Coast, the ladies and 
children were loaded onto large, dirty trucks and transported, under abuse, stoning 
and spitting upon by the natives, to Christiansborg, where they were housed, 
separated from the men. One of the missionary women, Frau Martens, succumbed 
after a few days to the privations she had endured. - In other English colonies the 
German missionary personnel was treated less rigorously. On the Gold Coast and 
in the neighbouring part of Togo now occupied by the English, the missionaries from 
Bremen and Basle were allowed to remain at their stations, albeit under light 
personal supervision and under the supervision of correspondence, which must be 
conducted only in English. From the Bremen station Ho in Togo a missionary and 
his wife were temporarily removed to the Gold Coast. Atakpame is occupied by the 
French, who left the Bremen missionary there unmolested. From South Africa report 
Berlin and 
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Herrnhut missionaries that the government has so far dealt leniently with the 
Germans. All Germans of war age have been declared prisoners of war and taken 
to concentration camps. Two Rhenish missionaries, on the other hand, were 
captured by the English and taken to Praetoria. In Egypt the missionary doctor Dr. 
Frohlich of the Sudan pioneer mission in Aswan was able to stay. The deaconesses 
working in Cairo and Alexandria remained unmolested. In the Indian front the 
missionaries are generally treated with consideration under obligation to loyal 
conduct towards the government and to silence about the war towards the natives. 
Admittedly, in some places they have to report daily. Breklum missionaries of military 
age have been taken to Madras and Bombay to the fort. In Madras, Leipzig 
missionaries lost the right to dispose of mission property, but personally, like the 
Basel missionaries on the west coast, they did not have to complain, even though 
their freedom of movement was very restricted. That the German missionary 
societies must be hindered in their work by the war the longer, the more, is a fact 
which fills the leaders of the work with serious concern. As the "Correspondence for 
Colony and Mission" reports, more than 250 of the missionary pupils have rushed to 
the flags, 84 of the employees and 26 of the missionaries at home. 69 persons, 
among them 7 deaconesses, are on medical service. Those not able to serve in the 
field have also put their strength into the service of the Fatherland, the clergy and 
teachers to help out in the church and school service, others in harvest work. Most 
of the mission houses have been made available for hospital purposes, and the 
Misston in Berlin has taken in 50 refugees from East Prussia. Most of the mission 
seminaries are closed until further notice; now and then emergency courses have 
been set up so as not to get into too much embarrassment later with the sending out 
of missionaries. T'he numerous missionary families destined to leave this year had 
to remain in Germany. 

G. 

In the latest issue of its journal, the German Protestant Association for the 
Promotion of Morality (Deutsch-Evangelischer Verein zur Férderung der Sittlichkeit) 
addresses "all circles and estates of our German people, their princes, governments 
and authorities" with the urgent request to counteract fornication, and especially 
fornication among soldiers. In justification of this request, the board, after first 
acknowledging with joy that in the present war alcohol is no longer a danger to the 
physical and mental strength of the soldiers, writes, among other things: "However, 
things still look bad and worrying in another, even more serious area, that of 
fornication, significantly mainly where the authorities are holding on to the admission 
of brothels. While several cities, aware of their great responsibility, have closed their 
public houses immediately upon mobilization, or the military authorities have strictly 
forbidden soldiers to visit them, serious complaints and accusations are coming from 
other cities, namely from those cities in which the city authorities believe they must 
permit brothels for the fornication of men. We have reliable news that in such brothel 
towns, during the mobilization days and also in the following weeks of troop 
gathering and troop training, the crowds of recruits, 
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of reservists and Landsturmmanner crowded the brothel streets. The slightly 
wounded and convalescents had themselves driven to the brothel in hackney 
carriages and automobiles. Our brave friends from the Night Mission who confronted 
these crowds with a "Back!" were answered: ‘There is no going back for a German 
soldier!" The municipal authorities who still cling to this system of the Napoleonic 
soldier-state, which immoralizes and contaminates the people, is otherwise futile 
and has outlived its usefulness, bear a tremendous responsibility. To them must be 
attributed the chief blame for these events, which form a dark stain on the splendor 
of this great, serious time. That these events could have been avoided is proved by 
the fact that they are only to be found in brothel towns, or rather in those brothel 
towns which believe they must keep their brothels open to the soldiers and which 
answered our friends to their protests, among other things: 'Surely the young 
soldiers must have an opportunity’. - Filled with great concern for the sons and 
fathers in the field, for the inner strength of our army and our people, we submit 
these alarming facts to the public of the people, their princes, governments and 
authorities. We cherish the hope that the earnestness of this holy time will sweep 
away even the remnant of those curse-worthy institutions, unworthy of Germany, 
which for 150 years have morally demoralized the people of France and Belgium, 
and have brought out into the world the French disease, the deepest degradation of 
woman, the destruction of the sanctity of marriage, and which are as well judged 
before reason and science as by conscience." (D. a. G.) 

"Assured Results of Science." A pamphlet (No. 5) of the "Saxon School 
Association for Reform of Religious Education" has compiled four such "assured 
results of science": 1. The God of the Old Testament is not always the same; the 
bloodthirsty God of Joshua has nothing to do with the merciful God of Jonah. The 
Old Testament is not revelation of God, but development of thought about God. 2. 
the image of Christ in the four Gospels is not one and the same, is painted over 
even in the oldest Gospel. The Christ of Mark is roundly and clearly denied moral 
perfection. The moral instructions of JESUS, e.g. concerning wealth, are partly 
invalid, because they arose from JESUS ' error, according to which he had assumed 
the far end to be imminent. 4. the Christianity in the Epistles of the Apostles is 
different, sometimes directly contradicting itself. So in short, the Old Testament is 
not a revelation of God. Christ is not a sinless Son of God, but a sinful man like us. 
His moral directives are in part no longer authoritative, even misleading, to the 
“purified moral sensibilities" of our time. The apostles have no one Christianity, so 
cannot teach us one. - A fairly "certain result" of this "science" seems to us to be 
that these people, mostly teachers in our Saxon schools, are no longer Christians. 
He who thus cleans up the Bible and the faith in Christ, places himself outside the 
Christian Church. But a quite "certain result" of this modern "science" is this, that on 
people who pass off the above sentences as "certain results of science", the 
scriptural word finds its application: "Thinking themselves wise, they became fools", 
Rom. 1, 22. (Free church.) 
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Engagement and Marriage. 


The "Kirchenblatt" of the lowa Synod and "Die Wachende Kirche" of the 
Buffalo Synod decisively renounce the "Missourian" doctrine of betrothal in an 
advertisement of Kretzmann's book "Keuschheit und Zucht". The "Kirchenblatt" 
remarks: "That the Missourian view of betrothal is represented here is natural, but to 
be regretted; for this very chapter contains so much that is good and worthy of 
heeding. But that the betrothed are husband and wife before God immediately after 
the betrothal, that their marriage is now with the betrothal a concluded, but not yet 
consummated, this is not the view of betrothal as it is found in wide circles of the 
Lutheran Church; and that any other view like that advocated by the author is sin 
and wrong, would be to bind the church of JEsu under the Jewish yoke." To the 
"Watching Church" the matter is still clearer. She writes: "Let us also mention that 
the assertion that betrothal is marriage should at last fade from print. All experience 
is against it, and so is the practice of the Church. The betrothal we have here today 
is nothing more than a promise to marry later and to live as man and wife." 

To begin immediately with the last sentence of the Watching Church: It is a 
mistake that the betrothal we have today is nothing more than a promise to marry 
later and to live as husband and wife. The very betrothal which we have today - in 
contrast to earlier times and especially to Oriental betrothals - involves an 
intercourse between the betrothed which presupposes the indissolubility of the 
betrothal. In other words, according to the general custom of the time and of the 
country, the betrothed are permitted to have intercourse which would have to be 
called grossly immoral if it were not irrevocably established that the betrothed belong 
to each other for life. 
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It is not necessary to elaborate. This is why most of the stories written in recent 
times have such a demoralizing effect, because in these stories the factual situation 
is mostly presented as if the engaged couples could stay together at will and run 
apart at will. The remarks of the "Church Gazette" and the "Watching Church" can 
only have the same demoralizing effect. The matter stands thus: quite apart from 
what Scripture teaches about the binding nature of betrothal, if we only look at the 
betrothal "which we have to-day" and judge according to reason, that is, according 
to natural moral Knowledge, we must regard the betrothal "which we have to-day" 
as equal in respect to its binding nature to the consummated marriage. 

And what kind of way is it to argue against the indissolubility of betrothal in 
this way: "The whole experience is against it" or: "This is not the view of betrothal 
as it is found in wide circles of the Lutheran Church"! Since when is it right in the 
Lutheran Church to make the "experience" and the "view" in wide circles calling 
themselves Lutheran the regula fidei et morum? Let us look around us! In wide 
circles calling themselves Lutheran, the inspiration and infallibility of Holy Scripture 
are rejected today. Even those still call themselves Lutheran in our day who do not 
let justification be an actus forensis, but convert it into an "ethical" act of the inner 
transformation of man, so that the papists against the Protestant Church boast that 
only the "Missourian" Lutherans still hold to Luther's doctrine of justification. And to 
recall an example we have before us here in the Lutheran calling church in the 
United States: D. Keyser, in his book Election and Conversion, carries the 
Erasmian doctrine of free 
will and of conversion; he says: "If there is no ‘condition or moment' before 
conversion when the sinner can decide whether he will let God save him or not, 
then, if he is converted, he must be converted by force, just as we have proved 
again and again. Such a theology makes all the gracious invitations of the Bible to 
the unconverted nugatory, not to say insincere." 1) "In the interest of Christian 
ethics we desire to say that a free will is not something that is pulled down by 
force on one side or the other, but that is placed in equilibrium, so that it can elect 
for itself." * ) "If such a moment of option does not come to the sinner before 
conversion, then the conversion is forced upon him." 3) This is the very doctrine of 
free will and conversion that Erasmus exhibited against Luther and the Lutheran 
Reformation. And this 


1) Election and Conversion, p. 105 sq. 
2) op. cit., p. 102. 3) op. cit., p. 101. 
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erasmian doctrine of D. Keyser has been called the right position against the 
"Missourian" doctrine in wide circles of the Lutheran Church in the United States, 
not only in General Synod and General Council, but also in the Synods of Ohio and 
lowa. Now, therefore, should the doctrine of Luther and the Lutheran Church of the 
servum arbitrium of man until man is converted "finally fade from print"? Surely not! 

And what about the "practice" of the Lutheran church? The Lutheran Church 
does not begin with the lowa Synod and the Buffalo Synod. Surely Luther and the 
Lutheran Church of the 16th and 17th centuries must also be counted as part of the 
Lutheran Church. Luther did not consider the doctrine that betrothal is to be 
considered equal to commitment after consummated marriage to be a “Jewish 
yoke," but proved it from Scripture, and not only from the Old Testament, but also 
from the New. One should read Luther's Schrist "On Matrimonial Matters" of 1530. 
4) Luther does remind us that "in matrimonial matters" there is "a rambling, confused 
game with the cases. But what is clear to him from Scripture is this: "He who has 
the bride is the bridegroom,’ says St. John the Baptist, John 3:29. Since, then, the 
first betrothed man has the bride and is the bridegroom, she cannot be betrothed to 
another afterwards, nor the bridegroom to another. Wherefore Moses also, Deut. 
22:23, calls a maiden betrothed to a wife, saying, If a damsel be betrothed to one, 
and one put her to sleep in the city, thou shalt stone them both to death: the damsel, 
because she cried not; the man, because he hath put to shame his neighbour's 
husband or wife.' You see that a familiar bride is called a wife in the Scriptures. So 
also Matt. 1:20, the angel saith to Joseph, when he was acquainted with Mary: 
‘Joseph, thou son of David, fear not to take unto thee thy husband or wife Marie.’ 
Therefore this article is certain enough, when two are publicly betrothed to each 
other, and it remains in the same betrothal, that neither can leave the other all his 
life." 5) Read also in Walther's Pastorale so- 


4) StL. X, 754 ff. E. A. 23, 91 ff. 

5) St. L. X, 778. With the words, "if it remains with the same betrothal," Luther by no 
means intends to cancel the binding force of a public betrothal, but he thinks of the case in 
which another public betrothal has already preceded the public betrothal, and therefore the rule 
must apply: "Among two public betrothals the other shall give way to the first and be punished," 
or he thinks of the case, "If a man betroths himself publicly to one person, and conceals the fact 
that he has previously betrothed himself secretly to another, and has slept with or even 
impregnated her." (Col. 779.) 
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arguably the scriptural evidence as well as the quotations from Lutheran writings of 
the 16th and 17th centuries. 6) 

Therefore, it is not the faithful Lutheran Church, which is guided in doctrine 
and life by God's Word, but the degenerate Lutheran Church, which elevates 
"experience" and a widely held "view" to the norma doctrinae, that denies the 
doctrine that a lawful betrothal is to be considered equal to the obligation of a 
consummated marriage. This denial contradicts both Scripture and reason, namely, 
the moral knowledge which every man still has by nature. This denial is also contrary 
to the ecclesiastical practice which the Lutheran Church practiced in its best days. 
That Buffalo and lowa here speak of "Missourian view" is out of line with the 
assertion that our doctrine of conversion and election of grace is not Lutheran, but 
"Missourian," even "Calvinistic." Here again the party spirit and the spirit of knee- 
jerk Lutheranism has led the way. F.P. 
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(Continued.) 


Let us look at Jonah's prayer for a moment. "I will therefore that men pray in 
every place," exhorts St. Paul, 1 Tim. 2:8. To such a whimsical place cannot the 
Christian come that he could not pray to God, that prayer-intercourse with God would 
be cut off. As for God's presence and power and grace, so for the Christian's prayer 
and God's gracious looking in and gracious and powerful hearing of prayer, there is 
no loca mirabilia et abominabilia. A more whimsical, ghastly, filthy, and ghastly 
place can scarcely be imagined for a living man than that where Jonas was, in the 
stomach of the ghastly monster, in the ghastly sea of the world, all alone, cast away 
by men. And yet Jonah does not think, If only | could be in the temple, where it is 
beautiful, where Solomon did not spare the fine gold, where God can be trusted to 
be present and to hear prayers, that | might yet pray! Nay, it is said, "Jonah prayed 
unto the LORD his God in the body of the fish." 

Jonas' prayer follows the rule: "Let your request be made known to God in 
prayer and supplication with thanksgiving", Phil. 4, 6. Request, prayer, supplication 
and thanksgiving at the same time. It is a prayer of faith, sure to be answered. Yes, 
it is above all thanksgiving. In the belly of the fish Jonah already feels saved. He 
recognizes the help of his God, who will not let him sink and drown in the sea of the 
world. 


6) Pastoral, pp. 215-228. 
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but has instructed him to this strange place of salvation. He will continue to help, 
the faithful refuge. He thinks of the distress and danger as for the most part already 
overcome, and of the final help as certainly imminent. He was in fear, XXX, in 
distress. He was "in the belly of hell"; XXXX in its most general sense: death, realm 
of the dead, underworld. He was in the belly of death; it had swallowed him up. As 
Isa. 5, 14 speaks of the jaws of death, and Ps. 18, 6 of the cords of death, so here 
a belly is ascribed to death. Jonah was already in it, completely given over to death. 
He was in the deep, in the heart of the seas. The plural, XXXX expresses the idea 
of the boundless ocean. He was there as if already buried; the stream surrounded 
him, XXX, the current of the sea flooded over him; the surges and billows passed 
over him, covered him like a sepulchral blanket. Waters encompassed him to the 
soul, so that life seemed to be over. Seaweed was wrapped around his head. He 
had sunk to the bottom of the sea, to the bottoms of the mountains, where the 
mountains have their roots, as it were. "The earth-its bars were behind me for ever." 
The return to the earth, the dwelling-place assigned by God to man, seemed to him 
cut off and barred for ever and ever. He was already in the pit, in the grave, and in 
decay. Keil: "XXX the ancients translate (LXX, Chald., Syr., Vulg.): gtiopd, 
corruptio, ruin, and this meaning, which is quite denied by many moderns, XXX has 
undoubtedly in Job 17, 14, where the meaning pit in no way patches." We add 
another such passage, Ps. 16, 10. Cf. Apost. 2, 27. Thus Jonas is like a dead and 
buried man, a type of the Son of man, the greater than Jonas, in the heart of the 
earth, not like Jonas s for his sin, but for other people's. As a dead man Jonas 
seemed to himself; it pined away his soul within him, XXXXX sinking into night and 
swoon. He said to himself, "Cast out, | am gone from thy sight." Luther: "But it may 
be understood in two ways, that he was cast out of God's sight. In the first case 
bodily, so that his heart decided that he must die, and despaired of his ever coming 
back to life and walking again among his people in the presence of God in the land 
of Israel, from which he had fled. . . Secondly, spiritually, that he felt as if he also 
had been eternally rejected of God for his disobedience, as the damned. Just as 
David, too, in the Psalter east, says such a thing, as Ps. 31:23, 'l said in my anguish, 
| am rejected from thy presence.' And such, of course, is the consequence of sin in 
the conscience, especially in the time of death. Therefore Jonah certainly felt the 
same way, and so he also stood in the struggle with despair of God's grace and 
mercy, before he came to faith again and called out." Yes, 
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The second is the worst. He knows that he did not fall into the sea unawares, nor 
did wicked men throw him in as an innocent man, but turning to God, he says, "Thou 
hast cast me into the deep." Luther: "Then forgetting the men that cast him into the 
sea, he saith, God hath done it." He has fallen into God's punishing hand. Luther: 
"Neither saith he, The waves and the billows of the sea are gone over me; but 'thy 
waves' and ‘thy billows,’ because he walloweth in conscience, as the sea with her 
waves and billows serve God and his wrath to punish sin." His conscience stirs, 
brings his sin to his remembrance: thou art fallen into the hands of the living God, 
and that by right. You receive what your deeds are worth. You will be truly 
recompensed, the jus talionis exercised. Luther: "There the punishment strikes the 
conscience. For he wanted to flee from the Lord, so that he would not go to Nineveh; 
that was his sin and disobedience. Now he feels how he must be cast out from the 
presence of the Lord for punishment, which he does not like, because he did not 
want to stay in the presence of God before, because of his sin. Then his heart beat, 
and said, Behold, | think thou hast run away, and art far enough from the Lord. Sin 
bites at the same time, and chastisement also presseth down." 

But he does not lose his faith; rather, his faith awakens anew in the extremity 
of trouble, tears through despair, past "the wrath of God, unto the gracious, faithful, 
and mighty God. "Then | remembered Jehovah." Against the fits of despair and the 
accusations of conscience, "Then said |, Cast out from thine eyes," faith sets its 
confident "Nevertheless." "Nevertheless | will look again toward thy holy temple." 
Keil: "The second hemistich follows adversatively. XX energetically introduces the 
antithesis as otherwise XXX in meaning, however. The thought that it was all over 
with him is countered by the confidence of faith that he would still look to the holy 
temple of the Lord, that is, that he would again come near the Lord to worship before 
Him in the temple." He no longer blasphemes away from God, but hastens 
believingly to his Father's bosom; he prays to his God, XXXXX. Luther says: The 
believing heart has a "schars Gesichte," "which is surrounded with vain wrath and 
punishment from God, and yet sees and feels neither punishment nor wrath, but 
grace and goodness; that is, it will not see them nor feel them, though it sees and 
feels them most highly, and will see and feel grace and goodness, though they are 
most deeply hidden." "But no man can believe how hard it will be to do such crying 
and such shouting." This is impossible for nature. He says, "Nature has the bad habit 
of fleeing from God, not wanting this God, fleeing eternally. Or the other naughtiness, 
the delusion: "She always wants to bring something that God ver-. 
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sons, and findeth nothing. For she believes, and knows not, that crying alone is 
sufficient to quench God's wrath, as Jonah teacheth us here." 

And believing prayer even from the fish's belly finds its God at home. "Unto 
thee came my prayer into thy holy temple." Like an echo, so promptly follows the 
answer to prayer, "I cried unto Yahweh, and he heard me. | cried out - you heard my 
voice." "You raised up from the pit my life, Yahweh my God." 

And thanks shall not fail to come. Jonah wants to teach the transgressors 
God's ways. How foolishly do they act who put not their hope in the Lord! "They that 
hold upon false nothings forsake their grace." Keil: "XXX-XXXX, vain vanities, are 
all 
those which man makes for himself idols, the objects of his confidence." Luther: 
"Jonah saith, it is vanity, that is, in German, It is nothing, and is good for nothing in 
the sight of God, before whom nothing is valid but his goodness and mercy, 
apprehended and confessed with right faith, bestowed upon us without any work or 
merit." - Those who trust in something else "forsake their grace," the grace that was 
intended for them, that they could and should have. - There again we see how Luther 
was bent on' making his Bible truly German, intelligible to the common man. He 
says, "In the Hebrew it is written: 'They let their mercy go.' But because in German 
this reads as if he were speaking of men's mercy, which they are to prove, | have 
omitted the little word 'their' and put badly 'mercy,' that it might be the clearer. For 
Jonah speaks of God's mercy and goodness, which is ours, that is, offered, 
promised, and set forth to us. Just as when | said of Christ, "Those who let go of 
their Christ or their faith or their gospel, who are not ours, but God's alone, who gives 
it; and yet it is called ours, because it is all offered and presented to us, that we 
should take it and have it for ours." 

Jonah will not forget his God for what he has done for him. He wants to 
sacrifice to him with the voice of thanksgiving and pay his vows, which he vowed in 
his tribulation. Luther holds that Jonah did not vow anything in particular that he 
would do and offer, but "that there is understood the common vow of all who are 
God's people. And there we vow that we will have no God but he alone. Therefore 
such 'paying vows' means nothing else than confessing, praising, and preaching, 
and thus honoring and serving the Lord." - Jonah closes his prayer with a word of 
faith and confession: XXXXX XXXXXX, 

Salvation, help to Jehovah; to him it comes, he has it, with him it is to be sought. He 
has experienced this and believes it all the more firmly; and the others shall learn it! 
Then it is reported: "The Lord spoke to the fish, and it spat out Jonah to the land." 
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III. Chapter: The Prophet's Second Mission. 


God does not throw Jonah away, nor does He give up His plan to have 
Nineveh preach. For the second time God called Jonah and told him to proclaim 
what God would tell him. Luther emphasizes, "This was necessary, that the calling 
should be renewed. "For the first command of God had been nullified by Jonah's 
disobedience." It was not self-evident that the Lord now still wanted Jonah to go; at 
least Jonah could not have been certain of his calling and rejoiced. It could have 
happened to him like the children of Israel, who at first did not want to fight at God's 
command, and afterwards wanted to do it of their own accord, but this went badly 
with them. (Deut. 14:41; Deut. 5:1:41, 42.) "So altogether it is nothing and vain 
wrong, which men do of their own choice and free will, without God's command and 
word." "This is written, that we may know how nothing is to be done without the word 
and command of God." And the other: It is to preach the message that God wants 
preached, so that it is God's word. It is not to preach a word of one's own, either in 
whole or in part, to break off something from God's Word, or to add something to it, 
and then say, "He said it." "Let these two things be told thee that should preach, and 
mark them well: they are for thee and for the people, that thou mayest teach souls." 

Jonah has learned something by experience. The haughty Jew, insisting on 
law, fathers, covenant, and circumcision, and temple, is not yet quite driven out of 
him, as we shall hear hereafter; but he has learned obedience; and that, as we know, 
is much, better than sacrifice and fatness of kidneys. It is expressly and at length 
said, "Then arose Jonah, and went to Nineveh, as the LORD had said." 

About Nineveh the note is still added: "Now Nineveh was a great city of God, 
three days' journey great." The dimensions seemed somewhat large to Luther. He 
reports: "But that the city was three days' journey great, some understand thus, that 
it was so far compassed in the ring, that one might have walked about in three days." 
To this he shook his head a little apprehensively, and said, "I will let them have their 
opinion; but it would have to be an even little town to me, which had twelve or fifteen 
German miles within the ring wall. For it would be five or six miles long and wide. So 
| understand that Nineveh was so large that in three days one could have walked 
through it in all its streets, not walking very much, but as one walks in the streets at 
leisure." He then concludes the passage with the remark, "Another hold what he will." 
This statement of the size of ancient Nineveh is no longer a stone of offence 
nowadays. Keil says: "The extent of the great city of Nineveh, or the urban area of 
Nineveh. 
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in the wider sense, Niebuhr remarks, is nearly ninety English miles, about nineteen 
Prussian, if the smaller curvatures of the frontier are not reckoned; this is just three 
days' journey for a good pedestrian on longer journeys." "This agrees with the 
statements of the classics, according to which Nivoc, as Greeks and Romans call 
it, was the largest city in the world at that time. According to Strabo (XVI, 1. 3), it 
was much larger than Babylon, and was situated in a plain Atovpiac, Assyria,’ that 
is, on the left bank of the Tigris. According to Ctesias (in Diod. II, 3) its circumference 
was 480 stadia, that is, twelve geographical miles, while the circumference of the 
walls of Babylon, according to Strabo, was only 365 stadia." 150 stadia made a 
day's journey according to Herodotus (V, 53). Keil may then continue, "These 
statements have been confirmed by recent excavations on the spot. By these, 
namely, it has been found that the name Nineveh has two meanings: 1. a single 
city, 2. a complex of four great ancient cities (counting Nineveh proper), the 
ramparts of which are still discernible, and a multitude of small dwelling-places, 
forts, etc., the heaps of rubble (tel) of which cover the country. ... It formed a 
trapezium, the acute angles of which lie to the south and north, the long sides being 
formed by the Tigris and the mountains. The mean length is about 25 English miles, 
the mean breadth 15." Keil still makes the remark, "This distinction between 
Nineveh in the narrower and wider sense is at present generally accepted," and, 
"Already in Gen. 10:12 the note refers: 'This is the great city,' not to Resen, between 
Nineveh and Kelah, but to Nineveh." 

With Nineveh it says not only: It was a great city, but XXXXXX XXXXxX, 
spouse great. Some think that this is only an emphasis of greatness, as Strack 
expresses himself: "according to the naive way of associating great appearances 
with God". Thus Gen. 10:9 Nimrod is called "a mighty hunter before the LORD," 
XXXX XXXX. And according to Act. 7, 20 Moses was "a fine child before God," 
doteiog ta dew. But old and newer interpreters make the designation say more. 
The ancients said, quae propter tot animarum multitudinem Deo curae erat. Luther: 
"| hold that she is thus called, that her God so takes care of her, and will not destroy 
[her], but takes care of her, sends her a prophet, that he may spare her." Wedge 
even: "But Nineveh was a great city unto God, that is, it was regarded as such by 
God. This remark already points to the motive for sparing her (cf. 4:11), if her 
inhabitants hearkened to God's word." 

Jonah goes this time. "He began to walk in the city a day's journey, and cried 
out, saying: 'Yet forty days, and Nineveh is destroyed!" Serious, hard sermon of 
repentance! Actually, just threats of judgment and punishment. But the forty days is 
grace period after all. And all 
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Threats of God are conditioned by the repentance of the sinner. He never corrupts 
the penitent. He shrinks to help. Jonas will , of course, not have exclaimed only this 
one sentence all day, but that was brief statement of contents, as Mark. 1, 15 the 
sermon of Christ is summed up, "Repent and believe the gospel!" As Luther 
expresses it, "He will doubtless not have spoken these words alone, but must have 
struck them out, why such wrath of God was upon them, and what wickedness was 
in the city, and how one ought to be pious, and what belongeth thereto. As it is still 
done, that a sermon may be briefly summed up, saying, He preached of sin; he 
preached of the mass." 

And now happens what God so. earnestly desires of every sinner in every 
case, and what is not at all right with the whimsical prophet: the people take the 
sermon to heart and repent. "Then the people believed in God." They took the 
prophet for a true prophet, took his word as God's word. And the word was 
threatening and punitive preaching. So to believe the word is to repent. And they are 
all to show this penitent disposition, it is proclaimed, by fasting and putting on 
sackcloth. These are not specifically Jewish penitential and mourning retreats, as 
has been claimed in order to question the authenticity of the book, but expressions 
of deep pain of the soul common among all peoples of antiquity. Numerous 
references in Herzog's Realenzyklopadie and Winer's Realworterbuch sub "Trauer". 
Cf. Ezek. 26, 16 the grief of the lyrical princes at the ruin of their capital. - A general 
revival passes through the whole city, as Luther says, "that vain saints have been in 
the city." All, "both great and small," are told to repent and wear robes of repentance. 
Even the king rises from his throne, lays aside his purple, wraps sackcloth around 
himself, and sits down in ashes. And by command, XXXX, ex decreto, of the king 
and his great ones, it is commanded: Men and beasts shall fast and cry unto God. 
And this shall not be merely an outward tearing of clothes, and change of garments, 
and bathing in ashes, but every man shall turn from his wicked way, and from the 
violence in his hand. All this is to be done for God's sake; it is hoped that God will 
look upon their repentant minds, repent of the punishment, and spare them. And it 
happens to them as they believed. God gives grace to the penitent. 

There it was noticed that also the animals should fast. This was probably 
explained as oriental verbiage. Luther says: "A fearful heart and a humble, frightened 
conscience does foolish things to prove that it is in earnest, and if it were possible, it 
would force stone and wood to mourn and all creatures to weep with it, and would 
still think it was not enough. 
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For it is unspeakable and incomprehensible what earnestness there is about a 
rightly penitent heart; which thinks it ought to be and do to all the world as it does." 
This very note is one of the marks of the genuineness of the account. Herodotus 
refers to this as an Asiatic usage, that cattle also had to participate in mourning. 
Commentators quote Herodotus IX, 34, where he tells us that the Persians shaved 
the horses' hair in mourning for their commander Masiftios, who had fallen in the 
battle of Plataea, and adds: "Thus the barbarians honored in their own way 
Masiftios, who had died." Keil refers still to similar evidence, and rightly emphasizes 
that these are really analogous cases; for the expressions of penitential mourning 
and mourning for the dead are the same among all peoples. 

It has been asked whether the repentance of the Ninivites was a serious one. 
The record says, "They believed God." God looks upon them as repentant, and 
treats them so; He remits to them the threatened punishment. The Lord Christ says, 
"They repented at the preaching of Jonas," and testifies to the unbelieving 
generation of his day that if they did not repent they would have something to see 
and hear of these people in the last judgment, when there is more than Jonas. 
Whether it was just very deep repentance in all of them? Possibly it did not produce 
in all, to speak with Keil, "a thorough conversion to God, but was only a powerful 
stimulus to repentance, an awakening from the careless security of their life of sin, 
an endeavor to forsake the wicked ways, which did not last long." But God is very 
gracious and long-suffering; he can wait; he is pleased to postpone wrath and 
punishment at the slightest change of heart. Let us only think of the godless Ahab; 
what terrible punishment was threatened to him! But when Ahab tore his clothes, 
and put on sackcloth, and fasted, and walked miserably, God would not bring in 
calamity upon his life, because he looked "as Ahab bowed down before me." (1 
Kings 21:29.) Bon lasting and lingering effect, at any rate, was not Ninive's 
repentance. Not long after, God's prophets again threatened him with destruction, 
which came when the measure of his sin was fulfilled. 

The Ninevites say to themselves, "Who knows, perhaps God will be merciful." 
One need not be shocked by the fact that faith struggles with doubt, especially in 
the case of people who have sinned so much, who have been so close to judgment, 
who are in such fear of their souls, and even more so when such people have no 
great knowledge of the gospel, of the message of the gracious God and the 
forgiveness of sins. The Weimar Bible does not want it to be understood at all of the 
doubt of the forgiveness of sins, but of the cancellation of the threatened temporal 
punishment. 

This quick and general repentance of the Ninivites has been pleaded as an 
instance against the unhistoricality of the account. The 
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is too psychologically inexplicable. We'll hear about that later. But every repentance 
is a miracle of God's grace. God gives repentance unto life. And if the repentance of 
these Gentiles should be a demonstratio ad oculos for Israel, as we shall also hear, 
then a fortiori there is no offence. 


IV. Chapter: The Prophet's Disappointment and Rebuke. 


The fact that Nineveh did not fall greatly distressed Jonah. The displeasure is 
strongly expressed. XX XXX already means: it seemed bad to him, displeased him. 
In addition XXXXX XXX, a great evil, injustice. He doesn't like that at all. Yes, XX 
XXXX, he gets angry. Against whom? Against God. There the creature quarrels with 
its creator, the clay against the potter. And he wants to be right, too. He prayed to 
the Lord. But what a prayer! He reproaches God, calls him to account and condemns 
his actions. He says, "Oh, Lord, was not this my word when | was in my own 
country?" Did | not always say that you would not do it, that you would not carry out 
your threat? "Therefore have | forestalled my flight to Tarsis." That's why | didn't want 
to go in the first place. We have no reason at all to think Jonah dishonest, and to 
say, e. g., with Kleinert, "This, however, had not been his word when he fled to 
Tarsis, that he would not prophesy because of the mercies of God; but it is genuinely 
human to color beautifully with the motives of a wisdom later acquired, or of donating 
chance, what was originally undertaken quite unmotivated." No, he is really speaking 
his, heart's mind here. This is shown by all that follows, God's doing and speaking 
with him. With other motives put under him, God would have acted and spoken with 
him quite differently. This is also shown by his own words, "I knew that thou wast 
gracious, merciful, longsuffering, and of great kindness, and didst repent of evil." 
This he knew of God. Blessed knowledge! Blessed is he who has this knowledge in 
life and death! But Jonah grumbled and growled at this. That is why he would not 
put himself at God's service. Jonah lives by the grace of God alone, and he knows 
it. He also sings, and that without fretting, with joy of heart, "of the grace of the 
LORD," of the grace that reacheth as far as the heavens are. But let this remain in 
Israel. These are the inverted objects. So he does not want God, at least in this case. 
Nor does he want to live any longer at all. He beseeches God, "Take now therefore, 
O Lord, my soul from me! For death is dearer to me than life." The wording of the 
prayer is reminiscent of the prayer of Elijah (1 Kings 19:4), but differs greatly in 
motivation. Elijah has been zealous for the Lord, and sees no success in his zeal. In 
displeasure he wishes for death, thinks that he is working in vain, that it is not 
possible to work with God. 
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Kingdom over. Elijah would not have complained and murmured, but would have 
rejoiced if all had been converted at his preaching. Jonah, filled with displeasure, 
wants to die because God has given success to his preaching, because people are 
repenting in heaps. Matthew Henry remarks: "What a perverse spirit is mingled 
with every word he says! Jonah, being now in the midst of his usefulness, should 
wish to live. The conversion of Nineveh might give him hopes of being 
instrumental to convert the whole kingdom of Assyria. Jonah, being now so much 
out of temper, is therefore unfit to die." He says, "In the first chapter we had him 
fleeing from the face of God; here we have him, in effect, flying in the face of 
God." Luther exclaims, "This is ever truly a strange, strange saint to me, who is 
angry that God is merciful to sinners, and does not grant them any good, but vain 
misfortunes!" And this from him who has just experienced such love from God, and 
has also tasted the divine earnestness. - Luther raises the question, "What shall we 
say to this? How can such faith and such vice stand together?" Luther thinks this is 
a very profitable consideration. He says, "Here one should ask, there would be 
benefit in." He elaborates: There is no denying both: Jonah has sinned; God, indeed, 
punishes him; but it is equally certain: he was in faith and pleasing to God, because 
God speaks as kindly to him as a man to his neighbor. He calls it "a daily childish 
sin, which the Father willingly and graciously bears. But with the ungodly he deals 
not so; neither can they send themselves into it, but become altogether too insolent 
and wild, where they feel that God is gracious and sparing, just as if he should also 
please or tolerate their ungodly nature to him." "If Saul, or any other, should do these 
things, what should he meet with?" Then we are to learn "how God suffereth his 
dear children to err and fall short of good, great, gross pieces, as Christ also doeth 
with the apostles in the gospel, for the consolation of all them that believe, as at 
times they sin and fall." "If we look here at Jonah, verily his work is unrighteous, as 
that God himself punisheth; nor is he the dear child, and speaketh to God as freely 
as if he feared nothing of him (as it is true), and trusted him as a father." It is just a 
want of knowledge with Jonas, whereby faith can stand, not malice. The Jew is 
attached to him. Luther says, "But it is no wonder that Jonah will not grant God's 
grace to the Gentiles." And with a "For reckon thou thyself" he gives the reasons. 
With the Jews this was constant belief, that Israel alone were God's people. Though 
the prophets said other things of the Gentiles, yet in the Jews' memory only such 
things really stuck: "Lord, pour out thy wrath upon the Gentiles that know thee not!" 
That one might be accepted of God by grace, and be saved, without becoming a 
Jew, and without keeping the law of Moses. 
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The thought did not occur to them. It was hard enough for the apostles and the first 
Christians. Jonah was in this position: "For to be a Jew, and yet to preach that 
Judaism is unnecessary, and that without it God's grace is to be gotten, is as much 
as if a Jew would destroy and make useless his own Jews, and exalt the Gentiles." 
This weakness in knowledge God bears upon his believing and sincere child. 
Therefore he chastises him with meekness, "Is this also right that thou art angry?" 
And as Luther expresses it, God "plays with him" in what follows, to show him the 
wrongness of his thoughts. Keil, too, says: "Offended prophet's vanity, or 
unintelligent zeal for God's honor, God would have rebuked very differently than he 
rebukes Jonah according to what follows." 

The following is what Luther calls a "playing" of God with Jonah and compares 
it to the appearance that He gives to Peter according to Act. 10, 11 ff. to Peter to 
encourage him to tell the gospel to an uncircumcised Gentile. - Jonah went out to 
the city and sat down eastward from the city in the mountains, pitched a hut there 
and waited what would happen to the city. He hopes and still waits for Nineveh to 
perish. That's when God creates a refreshment for him, a kikajon. Luther rendered 
it"gourd" after the koAokbvin of the LXX. In the interpretation he calls it "wild turnip," 
vitis alba. "Our pastor, Herr Johann Pommer, thinks it is called holy root among his 
Pomeranians, and grows so large that it goes over a house resembling nightshade." 
Jerome translated it as hedera, ivy. "It is the ricinus or palma of Christ the miracle 
tree, and according to kimchi and the Talmudists, the kik or kiko of the Egyptians . . 
. . Its rapid growth is also mentioned by Pliny." (Keil.) What kind the tree was, to 
know, we say with Luther, "there is not so great power in it." It is just again to 
acknowledge a miracle of God. Whether the tree be otherwise a fast-growing one or 
not, the miracle, after all, remains the same. No tree grows to that height in one 
night. The shade tree is said to be a refreshment to Jonah. And he rejoices over the 
tree beyond measure. Then God creates a worm that stings the tree, and a fierce 
east wind that helps it along, so that the tree, so beautiful, quickly withers and dies. 
Then the sun stings Jonah's head so hot that he faints. He wants to die again. God 
appears to him and shows him why he gave him the tree in the first place. He wants 
to give him a spiritual lesson. God asks him, "Do you think that you are justly angry 
about the gourd?" And he said, "I will be angry with you even unto death." And the 
Lord said, Thou art grieved for the gourd, because thou hast not wrought for it, 
neither hast thou brought it up, which was born in one night, and perished in one 
night: and | should not be grieved for it. 
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mers of Nineveh, that great city, in which are more than 120,000 people, who know 
not the difference between what is on the right hand and what is on the left, and also 
many beasts?" One man is worth much more in the sight of God than many kikajons 
and many sparrows and lilies, etc. One soul of man is worth much in the sight of 
God. He has worked on the souls of men, created them, redeemed them through 
Christ, and is wooing them through the Holy Spirit in the Word. And there are many 
such souls here in Nineveh. Luther considers the expression "more than 120,000" 
to be simply an indication of the number of the population. He says: they all did not 
know spiritually what is right or left. Most commentators take the expression "those 
who do not know right or left" as a description of infancy before the anni discretionis, 
which is taken to be the seventh year. Thus a population of about 600,000 persons 
is projected for Nineveh. - The wisdom and goodness of God must justify itself 
before its own children. As the Saviour says yes to his enemies and stands up for it 
and defends it: "This one accepts sinners", as the father of the prodigal son makes 
it clear to his elder brother that he wants to rejoice and is right to do so because his 
prodigal son has been found again, so God says to his displeased prophet and 
stands up for it and defends it and illustrates to him that he also gives repentance 
to the Gentiles, that he is also God to the Gentiles. God keeps the last word. With 
this the book closes quite abruptly, showing that this is precisely a doctrine which 
the book is intended to inculcate, as we shall see. Delitzsch: "The book begins with 
God speaking, and closes with God speaking, and the prophet, as there Job (40:3, 
4), falling silent. In this final speech of God all discords fade away in an effective, 
harmonious finale, and the silence of the prophet invites each reader to silent 
reflection, immersing himself in the mercy of God. The kikajon of Jonah is a lovely 
picture, symbolizing to all souls anxious for salvation the earnest will of God for 
mercy, desirous of their salvation, and giving the lie to every thought of an 
unconditional election of grace; the prophet, on the other hand, feasting under the 
shady bower of the tree, but bursting into wrath at its soon withering, a warning 
sermon of punishment against all coarse and subtle Pharisaism." (p. 121 f.) Still 
interesting to us for Luther's translation is his futznote: "Interesting is the dispute 
which arose over this word between Augustine and the youthful improver of the 
Vulgate, Jerome. The congregation at Hippo fell into tumult when Jerome's new 
hedera was read for cucurbita. The Carthaginian Jews were at last asked, and they 
decided in favour of the old Vulgate. Really, as late as the Middle Ages, the Moorish 
scholars explained cicajon by XXXX (pumpkin) or XXX (cucumber)."  E. P. 
(To be continued.) 
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Miscellany. 


Destruction of the Bible Faith. The "A. E. L. K." describes how the 
theologians in Germany fought the Bible faith: "With what zeal were the battles 
fought for God's Word! On both sides one felt that here was the lifeblood, the highest 
and last thing at stake. But every attempt to win it back broke down against the iron 
wall, against science. It is an almost grandiose tragedy that science, this gift of God, 
and as theology, this daughter of God, as the fruit of a long, honest diligence, brought 
about the collapse of the Word of God; a temple it met, a ruin it left behind. First she 
dissolved the body of Scripture. What used to be a whole in the Old Testament 
disintegrated into separate pieces, by different writers, from different ages. The 
sacred stories dissolved into legends, the sacred figures into mist, the divine 
commandments became the work of men, the sayings of the prophets the products 
of their personal thoughts; what they prophesied did not come to pass, and what 
came to pass they had not prophesied. After the body had been dissolved, the spirit 
was taken up. Individual stories were still found morally acceptable, individual 
chapters and sayings even admirable. But judgment was pronounced on the spirit 
as a whole, especially on the God of Israel Himself. Blood and always blood is what 
this God wants to see, with blood he wants to be reconciled, the nations that his 
chosen people oppress must bleed. Robbers and adulterers like David are called 
his servants; humane men like Saul are rejected by him. Leafing through the Old 
Testament, one freezes before the many wars, intrigues, and acts of violence. It 
became quite impossible to open the Old Testament with reverence any longer, as 
if there were something divine about it. We keep it with the New Testament, was the 
slogan. Yes, with the New! How little, too, was left of its body! It is true that the first 
resolution, which declared almost all the Scriptures to be spurious, was corrected by 
science itself. But the dissolution of the content began all the more emphatically. 
Since the history of Jesus consisted almost entirely of miracles, from His miraculous 
birth to His miraculous resurrection, all miracles were completely deleted as legends 
in the name of science. Science knows no miracles. What remained was booked as 
the ‘true life of JEsu', but it was really no longer worth the trouble. Even the writings 
of the apostles did not escape their fate. The holy men of God spoke, driven by the 
Holy Spirit, or so it used to be thought. Now science proved that we had before us a 
mixture of Rabbinism [Judaism] and Hellenism [Greekism]. Now, who could still find 
God's Word in the New Testament 
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see? But after all, let the outer building collapse, if only the spirit of the New 
Testament held the test. It did not hold it. JEsu's religious views science no longer 
found all authoritative; he had a different, outmoded view of the world. He thought of 
a heaven above, and God dwelling in the heaven; this was a mistake: there is no 
such heaven. He taught men to pray to the Father; this was an error: God cannot be 
influenced by the prayers of men. He taught of angels and devils; these do not exist: 
they exist only for superstition. He thought he was the Messiah; again, error. He 
taught of his return to judgment; a new error. JEsu's religious thought is thoroughly 
riddled with error. His moral instructions, it is true, found more grace. But even here 
much was obsolete and impossible for today. If the Master's mind did not stand the 
test of criticism, still less did that of his apostles. For the center of their teaching, 
redemption through the blood of Christ, had been convicted once and for all; no 
reasonable man today could even think of a blood theology, much less make it the 
purpose of his life. Thus the body and spirit of the Bible had been comprehensively 
dissolved. . . . Like a broad stream the so-called results of science poured into the 
people. The children heard it from their parents and teachers; the adults took it from 
lectures and writings. Only with irony was the question still asked: Do you still believe 
in the Bible? Bible belief had become a disgrace; people no longer loved it, no longer 
read it; science had spoken." 

The positive ones have gone along with it. The "A. E. L. K." believes it can 
defend the theologians of revelation here. But the "Free Church" rightly writes: "These 
very theologians have ever and ever run up a storm against the literal inspiration of 
Scripture, and have thus honestly helped in their part that God's Word has fallen as 
the Word of the Lord. One of them is even able to make the assertion: 'To abandon 
the dogma of inspiration is obedience to God." "In the past century God's Word, the 
Bible, has been lost to our people. This is the heaviest loss that has ever come upon 
our people. This loss has been brought about by the combating and rejection of the 
doctrine of the literal inspiration of Scripture. Science and theology have collaborated 
in this. The Bible was degraded, put on a par with other books. It was regarded as 'a 
historical record’, as 'a monument of sacred history’, as 'a record of revelation’, as 'a 
code of revelations', as 'a record of faith’, as 'a historical record book’. A distinction 
was made between a human and a divine side; one took the liberty of emphasizing 
in the Bible what it contained of God's Word. Thus broke the doctrine of the literal one 
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The Church and the Scriptures came together in the storm of science and theology. 
All certainty in doctrine and faith was lost. Door and gate were opened for every 
arbitrary opinion and assumption of theologians. That is where we still stand today. 
Hence the fuzziness and indifference of our day. God's word is gone, and nothing 
has been given for it but man's word and so-called scientific result. Will the war bring 
about a change in the attitude toward God's Word?" - We have often had to note 
since the outbreak of the war in "Lehre und Wehre" that even the positive 
theologians of Germany, while diligently exhorting others to repentance, do not 
recognize their own grave sin, their apostasy from the Holy Scriptures. Even the 
best of these theologians, such as Ihmels, continue to theologize before the war on 
the same rationalistic premise that the Bible is not the inerrancy-free Word of God, 
and that in theology it is not the clear text of Scripture that has the last word, but 
experience and science. Indeed, one can hardly look into any number of the 
"Kirchenzeitung" or the "Reformation" or any other important positive paper without 
coming across direct or at least indirect denials of the biblical verbal inspiration. 
Thus, for example, Father Bunke writes in the "Reformation" of May 2: "To strike the 
balance between the believing submission to the Holy Scriptures and the scientific 
contemplation of them is the issue not yet perfectly solved." "To continue to assert 
the literal inspiration of the Holy Scriptures is, in view of the facts, impossible." 
"Basically, no one, if he wants to work scientifically and acknowledges the historical 
way of looking at things, can hold to the verbal inspiration any longer." - The positive 
theologians, by their concessions, have done more harm to the Church than the 
negative: they have opened the gates to unbelief, they have undermined Scripture 
and the Confession, they have punctured the dam. And this guilt is neither 
recognized nor confessed nor dismissed by them even now after the war. 
F. B. 


Destructive power of the lie. The "G. d. G." writes: "And what a terrible 
weapon is the lying press of foreign countries! Seven living enemies have fallen 
upon us; but more terrible than Russia's armies of millions, more effective than 
England's fleet, is the eighth and yet again the first enemy: the lie. The lie has the 
greatest destructive power; it creates more misfortune than dynamite and 
gunpowder. And this lie, which has turned Reuters' and Hava's telegraph wires into 
lying snakes of the most poisonous kind, has found its most powerful expression in 
the press of enemy countries. Yes, the press today is waging war on its own part. 
And even if we are firmly convinced that our good warriors will make good with sharp 
weapons what our enemies have done by their ge- 
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If the poisonous pen of the press, bought by the enemy, has harmed us, it must be 
said that the struggle for the victory of German arms would have been easier if 
Germany had better appreciated the importance of the press earlier and had used 
this powerful means more skilfully. But sad and dangerous as this game of lies 
played by the enemy press is, there is certainly one good thing in it: now the eyes 
of the most indifferent have been opened to the undreamed-of importance of the 
newspaper, and he who now still faces the whole Press question indifferently and 
dully is born a hundred years too late." - "Lies have the greatest destructive power. 
They create more misfortune than dynamite and cotton wool." This is nowhere so 
true as in the Christian Church, where falsehood, and even indifferentism to the 
truth, wreaks death and destruction, nay, finally turns Christianity into 
antichristianity, the Church into a synagogue of the devil. But the same people who 
now complain of the devastating power of falsehood in the world war have hitherto 
ridiculed Missouri as often as we have stressed the importance of "pure doctrine" 
and warned against the pernicious poison of false doctrine. But everywhere error 
leads to ruin, and only truth liberates and leads to life. This is true in the natural 
realm and doubly true in the spiritual realm of religion and the church. Even a little 
leaven leavens and spoils the whole dough here. F.B. 


Deification of Bismarck. How Bismarck was idolized on the occasion of the 
celebration of his centenary is shown, among other things, by the following two 
samples reported by the "Th. Z.". A Dresden paper wrote: "Our dear German 
language calls the Sunday church celebrations divine service. So also our Bismarck 
centenary celebrations, the quiet family celebrations and the public celebrations, in 
keeping with the iron spirit of the times, are devoted Bismarck service. . .. But where 
does the German live who wanted to claim that Bismarck really died on us? We all 
feel it, his spirit is in our midst, the strength of his love for the fatherland strengthens 
the soul of each individual, his image hovers around our flags in East and West, and 
his hands spread blessingly over each of our heroes who bleeds for us, dies for us, 
and conquers for us. Where Bismarck is, there is victory! It was so while he walked 
in the flesh; it remained so after his transfiguration." The other sample is taken from 
the speech delivered by the Rector of the University of Halle at Friedrichsruh, when 
there, at the head of the Rectors of German Universities, he laid a wreath at 
Bismarck's tomb: "But from thee, thou great educator and faithful Eckehart of our 
strength, from thee, Bismarck, we implore: be in spirit also further with us, with our 
beloved fatherland, and with those in whose hands its destinies are placed!" - Such 
heathenish, Byzantine tawdriness can only harm the good German cause. 

F.B. 
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That the present export of arms is burdening our country with blood guilt, 
witnesses to this are becoming more and more numerous even among non-German 
Americans, as e.g. from the Christian Herald and 
other English papers. Also Rev. Birmingham of Omaha said in a speech: "I do not 
think it too much to expect from any person or nation that they act so as not to 
injure others. If one man is shooting another, and I furnish the powder and shot, 
knowing it will be used for that purpose, am I not in part responsible? It lessens 
the offense but little to say I would do just the same for the party he is attacking if 
he pays for the supplies. The motive for supplying arms and munitions to 
belligerents is greed. It cannot be reconciled with the Golden Rule, or Ten 
Commandments, which say: 'Thou shalt not kill.' Now I am in favor of taking 
America out of this traffic, even if we have some citizens whose greed is stronger 
than their sense of right." In a letter addressed to us, Birmingham remarks: "I read 
your remarks before the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, and am much 
pleased with your line of thought." F. B. 

The following wishes of the Times of Nigeria, published by natives, testify to 


the British agitation: "Our solemn prayer 

to our Almighty Father is that the end of the war may bring the complete ruin of 
Germany, the collapse of her power, the dispersion of the German Empire. May 
Germany learn that she has fallen victim to her ambition! May it be worked for in the 
peace negotiations that she be driven out of Africa altogether, and have no 
possibility of ever acquiring land in Africa again!" 

England's Disgrace in the Boer War. On 16th December last, the national 
holiday of the Boers, the unveiling of the Boer National Women's Monument took 
place in Bloemfontein (Orange Free State) in memory of the women and children 
who died in the British concentration camps during the Boer War. The memorial 
consists of a huge granite obelisk with two Boer women figures from the 
concentration camps cast in ore at the base. A seated female figure has a skeletally 
emaciated, dying child on her lap and is being comforted by the woman standing 
next to her. Below this group is the following inscription: "This monument was 
erected by the Boer people from voluntary contributions in memory of the 26,663 
women and children who died in the English concentration camps during the war of 
1900/02." 

In 76 years England fought 41 wars: 1 war against Russia: 1854; 3 wars 
against Afghanistan: 1838, 1849, 1878; 4 wars against China: 1841, 1849, 1856, 
1860; 2 wars against the Sikhs: 1845, 1848; 3 wars against the Kaffirs: 1845, 1851, 
1877; 
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3 wars against Burma: 1850, 1852, 1885; 9 wars in India: 1857, 1860, 1863, 1864, 
1868, 1869, 1890, 1895, 1897; 3 wars against the Ashanti: 1864, 1873, 1896; 1 war 
with Abyssinia: 1867; 1 war with Persia: 1852; 1 war against the Zulus: 1878; 1 war 
with the Basutos: 1879; 1 war with Egypt: 1852; 3 wars in the Sudan: 1894, 1896, 
1899; 1 war in Zanzibar: 1890; 1 war with the Matabele: 1894; 2 wars with 
Transvaal: 1881, 1899; 1 war with Germany: 1914. - How does this square with the 
cry of the British against "military, barbarous Germany" and with the glory of 
"peaceful, generous England, the friend of the weak and the protector of small 
nations"? 

Belgian papers on Belgian Franktireurs. The Dutch "Nieuwe Winschoter 
Courant" of April 29th states perfectly from earlier numbers of Belgian papers how 
the Belgian citizenry participated in the fighting at that time: "What the Germans find 
most objectionable in the reports is that it is regarded as lies that civilians are said 
to have fired on the Germans. And it is the Belgian newspapers themselves, the 
‘Handelsblad van Antwerpen’ in No. 187, the Brussels 'Nieuwe Gazet' in No. 5072, 
the Antwerp 'Nouveau Précurseur' in No. 223, that write about the participation of 
the bourgeois population against the invader at Eigsden, Bernot, Herstal. They all 
wrote how the peasants brought out their hunting rifles and fought bitterly, how the 
burghers shot at the Prussians from their houses, how the pastor of Bernot shouted 
at the Germans from the tower, was brought down and shot dead. The Bruges paper 
‘Burgerwelzyn' reports how in Herstal all the houses had been turned into fortresses, 
and how behind barricades citizens stood next to soldiers in order to stop the 
Germans. Men and women shot at the Uhlans, whose first limbs fell from their 
horses. Boiling oil and hot water were poured from the houses on the soldiers, who 
fell down roaring with pain. Such incidents are reported from the engagements at 
Haelen, Dienst, etc. The Belgian Commission, however, has above all spread the 
horrors of Visé and denied the guilt of the population. The Antwerp 'Nieuwe Gazet' 
of August 8, 1914, describes in detail the fighting of the civilian population in Visé. 
They didn't know any better if it was allowed or they hid the fact that they knew 
better. With August 20, however, comes the reversal. People began to doubt that 
the citizens would fight with them. In the meantime it had become clear how strictly 
the Germans acted against those combatants who were not recognizable by their 
uniforms." 

World Mission in the World War. True missionary love proves itself all the 
more in the world war. "| have never had such a wonderful time at the God box of 


our mission," writes a German mission director. The gifts that come from the front 
are especially heartwarming. A 
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A soldier outside Rheims sends 50 marks for the Basel Mission with the remark: "I 
actually wanted to keep the money and carry it with me in my breast pocket for 
unforeseen needs. But it has become clear to me that | should give it to my God for 
safekeeping. | therefore send you the money with a very glad heart." Many 
missionary collections yielded more than in peacetime. After all, the money situation 
is not easy, in that all missionary societies understandably have significant deficits. 
280 German missionary pupils and 30 missionaries went into the field with them. 
Even during the war the sending of new messengers did not stop. Thus the 
Briidergemeine sent out 3, Barmen 1, Basel 4 missionaries, 2 industrial missionaries 
and 20 missionary merchants during the war, all of neutral nationality, mostly Swiss. 
(G. d. G.) 

"Tn the matter of memorizing material, the present war may bring quite 
necessary enlightenment. It is with pleasure that we hear the numerous testimonies 
of our warriors as to what a blessing it has been to them that certain sayings and 
songs have stuck firmly in their memory. In the dark of night on outposts, or lying 
with heavy wounds on the battlefield, a soldier cannot even use his field hymn-book 
or read his New Testament; there only what he has learned ‘with his heart’, as the 
French say, strengthens and comforts him. What he does not know by heart then 
remains closed and inaccessible to him." Thus writes the "Neue Sachs. Kirchenbl." 
Like modern culture and modern theology, the war smashes modern pedagogy to 


pieces with its hostility to catechism, hymnal, and memorization. F.B. 


One-sided criticism takes its revenge. A Social-Democrat wrote in a 
Stuttgart paper: "If we find very few loyal friends in the whole world, if honest 
affection for our country has grown in thin stalks, if comrades from countries with 
six-tenths of illiterates believe they are entitled to deny us cultural or socialist dignity, 
this is not solely due to the impossibility of our ruling class to make moral conquests; 
we, the organized working class, are also to blame. Indeed! Our criticism of the 
conditions of our country was and is necessary, and it will, of course, continue to be 
absolutely necessary; only it was too much tuned to negation. In the process, 
however, what was actually good, what was improving, our achievements, came far 
too short. Our caustic criticism, however, supplied foreign countries, especially those 
foreign comrades who deny US cultural-socialist dignity and whatever else, with the 
material for the image which they now hold up to us as that of Germany, no, as our 
own. Of that which could have given this image attractive forms, lighter tones, they 
received too little, no, nothing at all from us. What a pity! For hardly in one 
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In no other country in the world has the economic, social and spiritual progress of 
the working people been so great in the last few decades. We should not have 
omitted to say this and much like it above our criticism; and we should have 
proclaimed it to the world with all clarity. This was not done. Thus the paid smear- 
preacher's work was made easier. Thus the bad opinion of the world of the 
conditions of our country had to be maintained, aggravated. Thus it was possible for 
the hideous delusion to take root in the minds of foreign comrades that the victory 
of Czarism and its allies over Germany was not only a blessing for them, but above 
all for us." In the ecclesiastical field, too, we could supply analogues to this, namely, 
how by unnecessary and unjust criticism one supplies weapons to the enemies of 
truth and prepares a rejoicing. F.B. 


The following note shows the extent to which the University of Erlangen 


has been affected by the war. No less than 65 of the university's teachers and civil 
servants have been called up for military service. The total number of students 
serving in the war is 625. 66 have already been killed in action. The number of 
students remaining at the university is about 400. The Faculty of Theology has been 
particularly hard hit, with some lectures having to be given to an extremely small 
number of listeners. 


Child Labor in England. "According to the latest surveys, no less than 
577,921 children under fourteen years of age are employed in factories in England. 
About 60,000 children between thirteen and fourteen years of age are employed full 
time every day, with the sanction of the Factories Act. In the textile factories they 
work ten hours a day, in the other factories ten and a half hours a day. Factory 
employment of children in England still falls below the thirteenth year. In English 
factories 34,535 twelve-year-old children are employed six and a half hours a day. 
There are 4824 thirteen-year-old children working in English mines. Outside the 
scope of the factory and mining laws, that is, in smaller establishments, 164,550 
children are still fully employed from the age of twelve. In Ireland such employment 
is permitted even from the age of eleven. No less than 304,000 school-age children 
are employed as labourers in the various establishments after their schooling." 
According to the statistics of the German Empire, 8008 boys and 6158 girls under 
fourteen years of age were employed in industrial establishments in Germany in 
1913; together, therefore, 14,166 children under fourteen years of age in Germany, 
as against 577,921 in England. 

"The present war"'-writes a Spanish licentiate of philosophy to the "Imperial 
Messenger"-"is a veritable armory full of lessons for those who, from a certain 
reverent distance, follow with attention the course of events. The roles are ver- 
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Educated, humane peoples are considered uneducated and barbarians. Perfidious, 
faithless, and hypocritical peoples imagine themselves to be noble and honorable; 
peoples who trample upon reason, right, and justice, give themselves the 
appearance of fighting for them as the sole and right defenders. But the truth will 
finally break through, and since Germany must win, she will prove in her own time, 
by the force of law or by the right of force, to the whole world who is to be called the 
originator and cause of this terrible hecatombe that makes heaven and earth 
tremble. May God grant that, in spite of all tribulation and sorrow, the hour of the 
tremendous and mighty victory of Germany may soon come, which will have no 
equal in the history of the world. Frederieo Larranaga, licenciado en filosofia y 
letras." 


Germany and Germanness in America. In the "War Letters from America" 
by D. G. C. Berkemeier, which the "A. E. L. K." publishes, we read: "It is peculiar 
and, though partly explicable, yet very shameful that the German aristocracy coming 
over from over there has almost entirely sold itself body and soul to the English High 
Church. And when we poor and therefore often despised Lutherans have tried to 
maintain German Lutheranism here in the New World, we have sometimes been 
reproached: "You are foreigners and do not know how to adapt and acclimatize 
yourselves here in the new homeland"; as if we, with our German Lutheranism in 
our hearts, had not proved to be better and more loyal citizens of this country than 
those who have joined the English state church and thus become England's vassals! 
How well England knows how to hypnotize and subjugate inwardly all that she 
cannot conquer outwardly, we have ever and ever experienced in all Germans in 
this country who have joined the English State Church out of social considerations 
- they bear German names (and even these are often anglicized), but their inmost 
being has been transformed into a caricature; and where this is not the case (as, 
however, exceptions may be stated), the present time may bring a not very edifying 
revelation of betrayal of themselves as well as of their nationality." - The people who 
are now standing up for truth and justice in America and who have so far done most 
to promote Germanism in this country are not the Beer Germans, nor the Theatre 
Germans, nor the liberal Culture Germans, nor the Exchange Professors, nor the 
Association Germans, nor even the Newspaper Germans, but the School and 
Church Germans, especially Synods like the Missouri Synod and their allies with 
their extensive school systems. Unfortunately, however, the Missourians in 
Germany have hitherto been almost universally ignored or spitefully opposed. A 
good thing that they, the 
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Missourians have learned to be objective in long struggles! And if the Germans over 
there were less liberal and indifferentist in their views, it would be far better for the 
Germanness of their sons if they were to transfer their residence to America. The 
fact that Lutheranism has been partly abandoned and partly distorted in Germany is 
partly to blame for the fact that many Germans in America fall into the hands of the 
English sects and are thus soon lost to Germanism. "Men like St6écker and Schneller 
and various others have visited our America, but strangely enough have fallen into 
Reformed and Presbyterian hands and have become guests with them." In this way, 
however, they have not only made propaganda among the Germans for 
sectarianism, but at the same time have also kicked Germanism in America. Thus it 
is taking its revenge in all directions that Germany has not remained faithful to 
Lutheranism; especially abroad, this is rapidly having a corrosive effect on 
Germanism. The last German in America will be a Lutheran. F. B. 

The Socialist, Mrs. Lilly Braun, said in a lecture on "the war as educator": 
"The woman must return more to her real profession, that of mother. Women who 
have children at home have the more important task of educating them for the 
fatherland, which needs them, instead of nursing the wounded in the military 
hospital. It must be our task to lead the others with our heads held high; but instead 
of this, many women write their husbands lamentations in the field, by which they 
make their hearts heavy, instead of strengthening their courage. Nor must women 
desire peace at any price if they are to have a lasting peace. To be mothers in the 
full sense of the word must be the task of modern women, and to protect mothers 
belongs to the modern women's movement; for we need healthy, vigorous mothers 
with healthy, vigorous, and many children. Being a mother is the highest goal; a 
woman's professional work should only be a means to this end, so that she does not 
have to sell herself, but can freely choose the father of her children. Parties will again 
exist after the war, but those who fought together in the field will no longer insult 
each other personally in peace, as was the case in the party fights before the war. 
Nor do we want to soil our own house any longer, having seen how the catchword 
of militarism is used against us by our enemies." Before the war one heard much of 
"birtherism" and "militarism" among the Socialists. But even to the Socialists, on 
whom the enemies of Germany placed their hopes, the war has opened their eyes 
in many respects. From time to time one reads in letters from the trenches and 
elsewhere how they are returning to the old faith of the fathers. A poignant individual 
example is shared by a cashier... 
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ler pastor with. In his office appeared a substitute reservist who had been called up 
for the flag. Almost five years ago he had declared his resignation from the national 
church. Now he handed the pastor the judicial resignation: "Please, destroy this! | 
took my oath of allegiance this morning. It has affected me so deeply. | want to resign 
to the church." A brief word of encouragement, a warm handshake; the war pledge 
booklet is gladly taken. "Then one more request, Father! Can you not help me to 
come with you to the front before the enemy? My wife and child are taken care of." 
As he bids farewell to the clergyman, the warrior's eye grows moist. He raises his 
right hand to heaven: "So, now | can take my oath of allegiance!" 

A children's missionary bulletin of the Episcopal Church in England reads: 
"War! What a terrible sound that word has for us all today! The greatest war the world 
has seen has been raging on the continent of Europe since the beginning of August. 
For the loss of life in this short time there is no parallel in the history of war. 
Thousands of little boys and girls have already lost their fathers or brothers. 
Thousands of homesteads in Great Britain and on the Continent are now filled with 
heavy grief because their loved ones lie slain on the battlefield. - What has brought 
about these sad and terrible conditions? | will tell you the cause: A great iron-eater, 
called Germany, wanted to gain more power and more land. For years he had been 
preparing for this. The other countries didn't want war. England didn't want war. 
France didn't want war. Russia didn't want war. Without being able to show sufficient 
reason, Germany declared war. It was burning with the desire to fight, and it was 
prepared to fight. It knew that France was defenceless on the Belgian side. It thought 
that if it could only succeed in rushing its troops through Belgium it could crush 
France in a few weeks. Then, having brought France to her knees, she probably 
believed that Russia and England were helpless against her attack. And what did 
Germany do? It began to occupy Belgium, though it had no right to do so. The nations 
had agreed that Belgium must remain neutral in the event of war. Germany had 
agreed. But to its everlasting shame be it said-it broke its sacred promise and began 
to use Belgium for its own purposes. What could little Belgium do under these 
circumstances? It could do nothing but resist the invader to the utmost of its power, 
and that it did with valour. And what was Great Britain to do? Great Britain, on whose 
banner is written, Protect the weak! - could our nation stand aside and do nothing? 
She was bound by a sacred alliance to defend Belgium's 
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Independence. To do nothing would have been a crime. The cause of Belgium was 
God's cause at that hour. Therefore, we believe that by starting this war in defense 
of Belgium, our nation is fighting for God's cause and doing His will. We also believe 
that a victory for Germany would be tantamount to the destruction of our highest 
goods, truth, civil and religious liberty, the cause of law and justice. We are fighting 
in this war, we may believe, in God's cause." 

The following social democratic letter is printed in the "Volkswacht": 
"Remain the old ones! Under this heading we receive an admonition from Karsau 
which should also be heeded elsewhere. The sender writes: "In No. 286 of the 
Volkswacht a party comrade fighting in Northern France addressed an ‘admonition 
from the field' to those who have remained at home that they should not 
despondently abandon the party flag, but as class-conscious workers, mindful of 
their duty and for their comrades fighting in the field, should devote themselves more 
to the interests and tasks of the party in return for the great sacrifices they are making 
for us. | can fully endorse this good, well-deserved admonition. ... Thus | would like 
to apply the above-mentioned admonition especially in our town, and not only to the 
comrades who have stayed at home, but also to the women whose husbands have 
gone into the field. For example, it has recently become very noticeable that the 
wives of our comrades who have gone into the field suddenly display such piety and 
a change in their other behavior as one would not have thought possible in the past. 
Whereas before, when their husbands were still at home, these women found no 
time or no interest in going to church, now they not only go to early Mass twice every 
Sunday, but also to the rosary every evening. It is, of course, up to each individual 
to do or not to do what he thinks best in this respect, and | do not begrudge each 
one his opinion in this respect; but it must be conspicuous when a woman, in spite 
of her flock of small children whom she has to care for, and in spite of her stable full 
of cattle, which she now has to look after alone since her husband has been absent, 
all at once saves so much time to run to church several times a day. In doing so, she 
disowns her husband, with whom she has shared joys and sorrows and, if fate wills 
it, will share them again. Before, she was of one heart and of one mind with him, and 
had also his sentiments; shall all this now be extinguished? You wives of comrades 
have truly no reason to deny the sentiments of your husbands in these trying hours.' 
(Here the editors or the censors have subsequently intervened. For some passages 
have been eradicated from the paper here. D. ed.) 'Show also steadfastness in the 
hour of trial, as your men have shown it... . 
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On this occasion, however, | would not refrain from addressing a "reminder to those 
in the field". Thus the same decay has recently become noticeable here among one 
or another of our comrades. It does not do special honor to a free-minded man who 
went into the field as such four months ago, if he now sends home letters brimming 
with piety, whether to the pastor or to his relatives, so that these letters can then be 
exploited, especially by the former, in the interest of the church and recommended 
as good examples. Of such and similar examples several more might be adduced, 
and that by men who are organized, and of whom this would not have been thought 
possible before, and who would even have been grievously offended, if they had 
been formerly accused of such an accident. Therefore again, return as such men as 
you have departed from us. A man who stayed at home" - The "E. V." remarks on 
this that Protestant circles, too, would do well not to set their expectations too high 
with regard to the religious renewal of our people. After peace one would again hear 
many a "wild song" of the enemies of the church and religion. 


Germanization of church office titles. The following translations are to be 
proposed to the next Saxon state synod: Instead of Landeskonsistorium 
Landeskirchenrat, instead of Konsistorialrat Landeskirchenrat, instead of 
Konsistorialblatt Landeskirchenblatt, for Synode Landeskirchentag. The synods are 
called Landeskirchenboten, the synodal committee LandeskirchenausschuB, the 
superintendency Kreiskirchenamt, the superintendent and ephorus Kreiskirchenrat, 
ephoria and diocese Kirchenkreise, the diocesan assembly 
Kreiskirchenversammlung, the ephoral conference Hauptversammlung, the 
parochia Kirchengemeinde, the pastors' conference Pfarrkranz. 


The Russian Church is not international like the Roman, but entirely national, 
except for the small side branches in Greece, Serbia, Bulgaria, Romania. It stands 
in violent contrast to the Roman Church. Its supreme leadership is not outside the 
country, but the Emperor of Russia is the head of the 120 to 130 millions of its 
members. From this it follows quite naturally that politics and religion go hand in 
hand; and this is also the case with the many sects. The Russian Church is a 
people's Church in the sense that it not only teaches and educates, but keeps the 
whole outward and inward life of every individual closely woven around it from the 
cradle to the coffin. In the poorest hut there is the image of its special patron saint 
with a burning light beside it. Before it the whole household kneels in the morning 
and in the evening to perform their prayers. Even those who pass by the picture or 
the figure during the day bow their knees or at least make the sign of the cross. A 
nanny in my family slipped 
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every night on their knees from a statue of Mary in one corner to the image of their 
personal saint in the other corner, murmuring prayers. It is pure idolatry, and it goes 
through the whole kingdom. An amulet is tied around the child just born. Every body 
of water, every fruit tree, every head of cattle is consecrated. There is no country in 
the world where the most blatant superstition is in such high bloom. Spiritism, 
necromancy, and all kinds of divination have always been in vogue. | know from the 
most certain source’ that the present Emperor does not take any important 
resolution without first consulting a fortune-teller. With such a state of mind, how 
can one be surprised that the people believe that we (the Germans) are heathens 
who must either be converted or destroyed! Every March 19, in all churches, all 
heretics are still solemnly cursed, although the Czar, on the first Easter of 1904, 
signed the Ukas which assured all his subjects full "freedom of faith"! The common 
Russian people do not hate us Germans as Germans at all. But, seduced by its 
almost omnipotent clergy, it believes it is doing a good work, pleasing to God, when, 
wherever it can reach us, it destroys everything because we do not want to be 
converted to its "holy" faith. Hence comes the oath-breaking persecution of the 
Lutheran Finnlanders, of the German Protestant inhabitants of the Baltic provinces, 
of the Roman Catholics in the country. Anyone who does not belong to the 
"orthodox" church is considered an enemy of the empire without further ado. One 
Empire and one Church throughout the Empire, all Russian, only Russian, that is 
the slogan. And the poison of unbelief in the neighboring states is to be eradicated! 
This basic sentiment lay dormant among the people, half unconsciously, until the 
outbreak of the war. Among the clergy - think of the cruel Pobyedonossev - it was 
always alive, and nine months ago served to whip up the Russian warriors against 
us. When the many prisoners return home, they will take a different picture of us to 
their towns and villages. - So writes G. Stutzer in the "G. d. G." In Germany efforts 
are being made to acquaint the captive Russians with the Bible and the Gospel, 
which cannot be without great blessing. F. B. 
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Sermons on Old Testament Texts, with Special Reference to Messianic 
Prophecies. By R. Pieper. One sermon each for all Sundays and feast 
days in the church year. VIIl and 448 pages 6X9. Bound in cloth with 
colored edges and gilt title on front cover and spine. Concordia Publishing 


House, St. Louis, Mo. price postpaid: $2.00. 
In the preface to these sermons the author writes: "But is not in our time the Old Testament 
a rather unknown country to the vast majority? 
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Do a large part of our Lutheran people know much more of it than the names, apart from what 
they have learned in the Catechism" (and in the Biblical History) "? And how stands it with regard 
to a more thorough knowledge of the same even among the 'teachers'? To introduce into this, 
the sermons on Old Testament and largely Messianic texts appearing in this volume have been 
preached before my congregations, with few exceptions, for two successive years." Judging 
from the samples we read, we have before us here sermons which may be taken as a pattern. 
At every turn one feels that here we have before us a skillful and much-practiced preacher, firm 
and sure in doctrine and knowledge of Scripture, clear and logical in exposition and execution, 
correct and popular in expression and form, and up-to-date in application. We therefore wish 
these sermons the widest circulation. F. B. 


Introduction to the Greek New Testament. By Eberhard Nestle. Third, revised 
edition. Gdttingen. Vandenhéck & Ruprecht. 298 pages 6X9, bound in 
cloth. Price: M. 5.60. 


The name of this meritorious man is also known far and wide in our circles through his 
handy, good and cheap edition of the Greek New Testament. And surely there is also among 
the owners of his Testament or another recent edition of the Greek text one or the other who 
would like to know more about the Greek New Testament and its history than he still remembers 
from his student days and is easily accessible in the common reference works. And to such we 
recommend this excellent introduction, which we have known since it was first issued, and 
which, like no other similar work, offers so much of what is worth knowing in this field from so 
small a volume. Nestle was a tireless worker, who accompanied the whole history of the newer 
so-called Bible science with active interest and diligent cooperation, also considering the 
smallest and yet not forgetting the view from the large. Always ready for the art, often putting his 
research and his time at the disposal of others, he worked year in and year out from the remote 
Maulbronn on numerous journals and encyclopedias and was active, as especially for the Greek 
New Testament, so also for the Septuagint and Vulgate research and for the exact Luther text 
of the German Bible, until death called him away from the initial work of editing the Hebrew- 
Greek Old Testament. The present work falls into three parts. It offers first a history of the printed 
Greek text since 1514 (pp. 1-32), then the materials of New Testament textual criticism 
(manuscripts, translations, and quotations from writers, pp. 33-167), and finally the theory and 
practice of New Testament textual criticism (168-273), from which supplements, indexes, and 
12 beautifully executed plates form the conclusion. The first two parts are the most excellent 
and valuable; the third part is also very instructive, but we cannot agree with Nestle's 
appreciation of Codex D, which he shares with de Lagarde, BlaB, and Th. Zahn. The work 
remains, even after the death of the author, an example of German erudition. L. F. 


The historical basis of contemporary evangelical congregational life, presented 
from the sources in outline by Walter Caspari. Second, revised edition. Leipzig. A. 
Deichertsche Verlagsbuchhandlung Nachf. 1908. 323 pages 6X9. Price: M. 5.40. 


It is not a recent work to which we here draw the attention of the reader; but to call it a 
useful, good book is always timely. And this judgment is true of Caspari's work, which we first 
came across in Liturgical Studies. The author, son of the well-known Christian popular writer, is 
the representative of practical theology at the University of Erlangen, and his book is a practical 
theology after its historical aspect. It is evidently based on extensive studies, and as a 
compendium of the ecclesiastical past it is so rich, and at the same time so brief, that we can 
give it 
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know not to put a second one at the side. For anyone who wants to learn about the historical 
origins and organization of the various ecclesiastical activities - and only in this way will one 
arrive at a correct and all-round understanding of them - this book will be a good and skilful 
teacher. The value of this book lies especially in the abundance of quotations from the sources, 
which are otherwise not so accessible. The time of the old church and the time of the Reformation 
have rightly been treated most extensively. The rich content can be seen in the table of contents. 
In nineteen paragraphs - the whole work has visibly arisen from the teaching activity of the author 
- are treated: Worship buildings and burial places. Sunday and the other church celebrations. 
The language of worship. The liturgical books. The congregational prayer. The congregational 
singing. The Lesson. The congregational sermon. The congregational communion. The baptism. 
The church lesson. The parish confession. The church wedding. The funeral. Pastoral care of 
the sick and Christian nursing. The ecclesiastical care of the poor. The excommunication and 
readmission. The church office. Christian manners and customs. A twentieth paragraph deals 
with some ecclesiastical issues of the present day (single chalice, consecration of the dead, 
cremation of corpses, etc.), in which the author leaves the historical ground and expresses his 
thoughts and wishes, with which we cannot always agree, but which one also reads with interest, 
precisely because of their importance in the present day. L. F. 


A reaper only. Memories from my life by D. M. Gensichen, retired 
Director of Missions. With 10 art prints. Agency of the Rough 
House, Hamburg. L4.3; geb. 
4. 


D. Gensichen spent eighteen years at the head of one of the largest German mission 
societies, the united Berlin Mission Society |, which works mainly in China and South Africa, and 
thus experienced the great growth of this society. Interested readers will therefore find much to 
orient and instruct them here. Of more general interest are the chapters on Gensichen's high 
school and university years, which provide many interesting details about theologians such as 
Tholuck, Martin, Kahler, Julius Muller, Christian v. Hofmann, Thomasius, Franz Delitzsch, 
Theodosius Harnack, and others: "I had," Kahler related, mocking himself cutely over his dark 
language, "once an old notebook of a former pupil before me, in order to see, in preparing for a 
college | had already read once, what | had then spoken freely: | find the sentence: 'Paul here 
proceeds with "some" brevity,’ and thought: surely | could not have said anything so foolish. | 
compare my notebook and read, 'Paul here proceeds with "anigmatic" brevity." - "Tholuck is 
sitting with the well-known Catholic Bishop Seiler of Regensburg. The speech comes to the well- 
known passage: 'She is forgiven much, for she loves much.' Seiler shows a Bible translation by 
Zinzendorf, which reads, 'She is forgiven much, which is seen from the fact that she loves much." 
"The man has translated correctly,’ says Seiler. Quite seriously, Tholuck concluded, "Had the 
Catholic Church known this, it would have anathematized Seiler even after his death." (It is well 
known that the Roman Church regards ‘for she loved much' as the ground for the forgiveness of 
sins, that is, regards the good work of loving as a beatific act)." - "Christian v. Hofmann's outward 
appearance was an exact reflection of his inner being. Gnarled, vigorous, manly, in short without 
idiom, he always appeared before his hearers, averse to any false connivance against perverse 
student idiosyncrasies, which were at any rate unsympathetic to him. Just as he addressed his 
audience as "My most esteemed gentlemen,” which had been introduced in Erlangen, so briefly 
that the "most esteemed" was always swallowed, so he was not inclined to heed the "Schurren," 
which was supposed to indicate in the lecture that one had not been able to take notes. He 
replied, 'Gentlemen, | am not in the habit of heeding such signs of your student displeasure." - 
"In his history of dogma he (Thomasius) was an advocate of all men, as he thought, unjustly 
attacked. Once, in order to defend Amsdorf, he ventured out into the field of free speech, which 
was very dangerous for him. He was otherwise quite bound by his concept. 
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Therefore an expectant tension arose among his listeners every time he spoke a free word. He 
did it for Amsdorf's sake and afforded himself the following sentence: -Amsdorf has uttered the 
word: 'Good works are harmful to blessedness'; but in the sense in which he had not meant this 
sentence, but in which it was misunderstood, in that sense he had not meant the sentence." 
Thomasius did not remotely suspect why the great audience acknowledged him gratefully with 
an approving chorus this so well-meant explanation. It was a proof of the greatness and inward 
efficiency of this eminent theologian that, amidst the numerous promises which occurred in his 
college, and which often made a comical impression, he was never for a moment less esteemed 
than his efficiency and tact deserved." - From the same publisher we have also received the 
following tales:-1. "Night and Morning." The Story of an Expatriate,, Told from Life by Karl Fr. E. 
Hempfing. 320 S. M. 3; B. M. 4. - 2. "Hanni's Homecoming." Sounds from golden days of youth. 
Told to her children by Anna Schader, née Sellshopp. With illustrations by T. Buschberg. 230 S. 
Geb. M.3. F. B. 


Introduction to experimental psychology. By Dr. N. Braunshausen. 
With 17 illustrations in the text. Published by B. G. Teubner, 
Leipzig. M. 1. 


Whoever wants a book that provides a concise and popular orientation on so-called 
experimental psychology, including its methods and results, will find what he is looking for here. 
About the limits of this psychology it says in the "Conclusion": "For the rest, however, 
experimental psychology must refuse to deal with, let alone solve, the so-called metaphysical 
questions of the doctrine of the soul. What the earlier psychology regarded as its main task, to 
fathom the problem of the essence of the soul, does not belong in the sphere of experiment, 
does not belong at all in the full sense in the sphere of science, about it the human mind can 
only make more or less well-founded conjectures and assertions; therefore here lie for a 
scientifically directed psychology the barriers beyond which it must not go in the interest of the 
certainty of its results." - But he who reckons to science also that which results as a necessary 
consequence of thought from the facts, will not be able to exclude from the sphere of science 
even the questions about the soul itself and its nature. Just as, in spite of Kant and all agnostics 
and positivists, logical thinking based on experience necessarily leads to the existence of God, 
so also do psychological phenomena lead to the assumption of a soul being. F. B. 


New Testament and Catholic Church. A Comparison. By Dr. H. v. 
Lenk. Book Publishing House of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
New York. 16 Cts. 


As is customary in symbolism, the teachings of the papal church and the opposing 
statements of Scripture are juxtaposed here. The following are discussed: prayer and the true 
worship of God, love, reconciliation and forbearance, Christ's sole mediatorial office, the 
universal priesthood of all believers, the position on the Bible, fasting, marriage, wealth, 
justification, sacraments, the sacrifice of the Mass and transubstantiation. The standpoint of the 
author, who has left the Catholic Church, is the Reformed one. He therefore wrongly places the 
treatment of Kaspar Peucer by Elector Augustus of Saxony, whom Peucer had shamefully lied 
to and deceived, on an equal footing with the intolerance of Calvin, who had Servet burned alive 
in Geneva on October 27, 1553, on account of his heresies. F. B. 


God has brought us this far! Fatherland sermons and speeches in peace 
and war by Father Max Henze. Richard Mihlmann- 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, Halle. M. 1.26. 


This booklet offers six patriotic speeches in lively language: 1. On the centenary of 
Prussia's elevation to the wars of liberation on 
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March 9, 1913. 2. on the birthday of Sr. Majesty the German Emperor in the 25th year of his 
reign, January 27' 1913. 3. on August 2, 1914, after the announcement of the mobilization order. 
4. God with us! War sermon on Deut. 7, 21-24. 5. Against ingratitude to God's goodness. 6. 
Reformation feast in war. F. B. 


A. Deicherts Verlag, Leipzig, has sent us: 

1. "Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift", edited by Prof. Engelhardt. The present fourth issue 
contains: 1. "The Limits of Religious Experience" by P. Lic. Fischer. 2."On Luther's Catechisms," 
by D. Bachmann. 3. "The Christian Belief in Providence" by D. InsLic. Lauerer. 

2. "Contemporary Theology," edited by Prof. D. R. H. Gritzmacher. Per annum Al. 3.50, 
for subscribers to the "Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift" Al. 2.80. The second issue we received (100 
pages, apart Al. 1.70) spreads over practical theology: homiletics, catechetics, liturgy, history of 
church life, history of misfion, church studies, etc. F. B. 


ESSAY ON REVELATION. CHAPTER 20. By Rey. F. G. G. Schumm. 
Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 10 Cts.; the hundred P7.00. 
Correct, contemporary, clear, convincing, and popular, these are the marks which this 
excellent little writing deserves. And since, as is well known, not only all sects, together with the 
children of the world, are now literally raving about the imminent dawn of the Millennial Kingdom, 
but also many Lutherans, not only in Germany, but also in America, e.g. in the lowa Synod, in 
the General Council and in the General Synod, are devoted to this Jewish delusion, we wish 
Father Schumm's writing the widest dissemination. F. B. 


ENGLAND AND GERMANY IN THE WAR. Letters to the Department of 


State. By Robert J. Thompson. Chapple Publishing Company, Boston. $1.00. 

Until these letters were written, Thompson was American Consul in Aachen. On the basis 
of his many years of experience, he describes the present situation in Europe in a way that does 
justice to Germany, especially to the British and other slanderers. In the interest of truth, 
therefore, one can only wish for the widest dissemination of this work, especially among English- 
speaking Americans. What Thompson says in the last chapter and elsewhere about general 
disarmament and the banishment of all war from the world sounds utopian and is not compatible 
with the Bible. Only an evolutionist or pantheist would agree with the following sentence: "I see 
in German dominance a phenomenon of the great inscrutable Infinite, which, with the 
clanking juggernaut wheels of Change and Progress, advances towards freedom and light 
through death and pain and travail. The compensation to mankind must be salutary, and may 
be, beyond anything that has occurred since the crucifixion." The somewhat rapturous world 
peace ideas and plans unfortunately do not allow the author to come to a sober assessment of 
the present unilateral, horrific export of weapons on the grounds of morality and Americanism. 
"One of the most remarkable things about the present war" - writes Thompson - "is the fact 
that practically every disinterested-thinking neutral who has come into contact with the 
German military, either in Germany, Belgium, or France, even though ignorant of German 
ideals or institutions, and prejudiced against her through this ignorance, has needed but a 
few hours, or, at most, a few days, to reverse his judgment and conviction more or less 
completely. Undoubtedly there are exceptions to this statement, but I myself know not a 
single one, and I have had the privilege of meeting many persons under these circumstances. 
Calumny, even though permissible [ ? ] on the part of a belligerent, is the meanest and one 
of the most effective weapons in warfare." F. B. 
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AN ANSWER TO THE REV. N. D. HILLIS' SERMON, 
Recently Delivered from the Old Brooklyn Tabernacle, the Theme of 
which was Militarism vs. Americanism. By G. O. Ferguson. 

In this writing Ferguson does not clumsily advocate the German side in the present war. 
For example, he leads D. Hillis ad absurdum with the following passage from his own speech: 
"They [German-Americans] are the most honest and esteemed folk in American 
life. Their achievements are beyond praise. .. . What wealth among their bankers! 
What prosperity among the German manufacturers! What solidity of manhood in 
these German Lutherans! Was there ever a finer body of farming folk than the 
German landowners of the Middle West? The Republic owes the German- 
American a great debt as to liberty through men like Carl Schurz. Take Martin 
Luther and German liberty of thought out of the Republic, and this land would 
suffer an immeasurable loss." $Bon fidj felber fdjreibt gergufon: "I am a Scotch- 
American, with four generations of pretty good stuff behind me on both branches 
of the ancestral tree, my ancestors having been cradled in the freedom, faith, and 

hope of the old Scotch Covenanters. " F.B. 


The MYSTERY OF THE ZIMNIY DVORETZ (Winter Palace). With a Chapter 
on the War in Europe. By a Russian-American. Brentano and Adams, 
Washington, D. C. $1.00. 


This novella depicts the Knute regiment in the Russia, which, according to the author, 
together with France and England, is responsible for the European war. F. B. 


GRADED SYSTEM FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. Grade I: Picture Leaflets for 
Primary Classes: Old and New Testaments, 52 lessons each. By Mrs. C. M. 
Christianson. Price, per set of 52 lessons: Old Testament, 15 cts.; New 
Testament, 15 cts. - Grade II: Bible Stories for Primary Classes: Old 
Testament. By Mrs. C. M. Christianson. 110 pages, 25 cts. - Grade III: Bible 
Stories for Primary Classes: New Testament. By Mrs. C. M. Christianson. 110 
pages, 25 cts. - Grade IV: Graded Lessons on the Catechism. Part I. By Bev. 
H. P. Grimsby, M. A. Price, 25 cts. - Grade V: Graded Lessons on the 
Catechism. Part I. By Bev. H. P. Grimsby, M. A. Price, 25 cts. - Grade VI: 
Graded Lessons on the Catechism. Part III. by Bev. H. P. Grimsby, M. A. Price, 
25 cts. 

This series of Sunday School manuals is a product of the Norwegian Unification 
Movement. The copyright of the books is in the name of the publishing house of the Norwegian 
Synod and the publishing house of Forenede Kirke. The author of the manuals for the lower 
classes is the wife of Prof. Christianson of the School Teachers' Seminary of the Norwegian 
Synod, and Fr. Grimsby is a member of the Forenede Kirke. Both the selection of the readings 
and the arrangement of all the material show no little skill, and the introductions, in which the 
persons teaching receive hints for their work, are spgar patterns in their kind. The text material 
is taken from the school catechisms of the three Norwegian bodies interested in the work of 
Unification, in accordance with the purpose of the books. Credit is given in the introductions for 
other material used in the preparation, some of it quite extensively. It is not very well expressed 
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D. L. S. Keyser of General Synod refers to the doctrine of justifying faith as 
the "regulative and coordinating doctrine" in an article that appeared in Lutheran 
Church Work a month ago. This is 
an expression that could at best be understood correctly if it were only meant to say 
that the doctrine of justifying faith is at the center of Christian doctrine and Christian 
life, and that one who holds this doctrine can more easily be brought to justice by 
aberrations in other doctrines, whereas he who denies it makes a mess of all the 
other doctrines of Christianity. This, but even more than this, is what D. Keyser wants 
to say with the expression "regulative and coordinating doctrine", "central and 
regulative doctrine". Already a year and a half ago, D. Keyser, in his book Election 
and Conversion, raised the accusation against the Missouri Synod that through its 
doctrine of election the doctrine of justification by faith was weakened, if not entirely 
abolished. And in opposition to Missouri, he now thinks he must champion the 
doctrine that a Christian is justified and saved before God by faith! In order to 
express this contrast quite sharply, he calls the doctrine of justification the 
"regulative, coordinating," also "correlative doctrine," and in the following he 
indicates that he thereby not only advocates the right thing under a somewhat 
ambiguous expression in opposition to a supposedly wrong position, but that under 
this expression he finds room for the doctrine of election in regard to faith. For it says 
there literally: "However, in regard to the doctrine of the special election, or 
foreordination of individuals, or the carrying out of God's decree of salvation, - here 
justifying faith must be regulative of the divine decree, or predetermination. Yes, 
here faith, spiritually begotten faith, controls and determines the special divine 
decree of individual election, and not the reverse. God in His infinite loving foresight 
did not elect certain individuals to salvation merely by an arbitrary or mysterious 
choice, but in view of their faith in the merits of Christ and His atonement. Just as 
the Bible teaches in John 3, 14-21, which is the Gospel in nuce. Take one of these 
wonderful verses, the eighteenth: 'He that believeth on Him is not judged; he that 
believeth not hath been judged already, because he hath not believed on the name 
of the only-begotten Son of God.' Take another passage, John 6, 40: 'For this is the 
will of My Father, that every one that beholdeth the Son, and believeth on Him, 
should have eternal life; and | will raise him up at the last day.’ Also Mark 16:16: 'He 
that believeth and is baptized shall be saved; but he that believeth not shall be 
damned.' Do not all these and many other passages prove that God's eternal 
decisions, so far as regards the individual's salvation, are determined by the faith of 
that individual? Therefore, Lutheran theology looks upon the divine decrees from 
the viewpoint of her regulative doctrine, justification by faith, whereas the Calvinistic 
viewpoint places the theologian back in eternity, and begins with the divine 
sovereignty and decrees, 
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making faith take a subordinate position." There is everything wrong with this 
passage. "Justifying faith must be regulative of the divine decree, or 
predetermination. Faith controls and determines the special divine decree of 
individual election" - this can either be understood as if God allowed Himself to be 
"controlled", "determined", by the conduct of man under the influences of the gospel, 
hence faith was the regulative factor which determined God to "elect" the 
persevering believer to eternal life; this would be the old synergistic error, which 
makes not God's grace, but man's conduct in conversion, the determining factor; or 
it is to be said by this expression, that Christian theology, after the article of 
conversion, has to "regulate," to determine, the other doctrines of faith, and this 
would mean, according to the manner of the newer theology, to build up and develop 
a theological system from a doctrine raised to a principle. If one reads the passage 
carefully, it becomes quite clear that D. Keyser calls the doctrine of justification a 
"coordinating, regulative doctrine" in both senses, namely, that he means both that 
God has allowed himself to be determined by foreseen faith to elect certain persons 
to eternal life, and that a Lutheran theologian must develop, derive the doctrines of 
the Christian faith from a guiding principle, namely, from the doctrine of justification, 
while, as is expressly recalled, the Reformed develops his doctrines from the 
sovereign authority of God. This misrepresents the Lutheran position in two 
respects. First, the intuitu fidei is not doctrine of the Lutheran Confession, and 
second, Lutheran theology does not derive one doctrine from another, but goes 
directly to Scripture to set articles of doctrine. Therefore, the sentence: "Likewise 
justifying faith controls in the doctrine of the Sacraments" does not "control" any 
other doctrine in a Christian doctrinal article, but rather the Scriptural words that deal 
with this doctrine control. - What D. Keyser says below about the doctrine of the 
Lord's Supper is correct, but he deceives himself and others when he presents the 
matter as if he, as a Lutheran theologian, derived the article on the sacrament of the 
altar from other doctrines, as if Lutheran theology let it be determined by some other 
doctrine. In this way one builds philosophical systems, but in this way one does not 
establish Christian doctrines. - Incidentally, it is evident from another article by D. 
Keyser, which appeared in the same general synodical organ, that he knows as little 
of an election in the proper sense as do the Ohio theologians, who greeted him with 
such stormy joy a year ago as a confederate. In the number of the Lutheran Church 
Work of October 29th of last year, he not only makes the well-known distinction 
between the ability (to believe) which God bestows, and the actuation of this ability 
which depends on the decision of man, and breaks down the elements of faith into 
different processes which occur successively in man (namely, when man, after his 
will has been set "in equilibrium," decides for or against conversion), but D. Keyser 
then still determines election, as follows: "Now, in foresight of this choice of faith 
(not as a cause or merit, but as a divinely ordained condition), God from eternity 
foreordained that 
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all who would thus believe to the end of life on the redeeming merits of Christ 
should be saved forever." This is then called elective grace. Is it? No, but this is the 
general will of grace, which, by the way, is also set forth in the Scripture passages 
cited (John 3; John 6; Mark 16) in D. Keyser's later article as identical with the 
counsel of grace. For the question: Why do some become blessed before others? 
the psychological mystery is again at hand; "if mystery there is, it is a psychological 
one," although just in this point D. Keyser differs from his Ohioan brethren in that 
the latter find the mysteriously increased, unmotivated, "quite unnecessary," 
"wanton and in the worst sense malicious" reluctance of man to be the mysterious 
thing in being lost, while D. Keyser evaporates the "mystery" more, namely by 
putting it in the same class as the unsolved problems of psychology in general. No 
one can say how it comes about, for example, that our senses mediate our 
intercourse with the external world, etc. It must remain strange that one is satisfied 
with the intuitu as an explanation of what, according to Scripture, is the secret in 
the choice for human reason. In fact, the infallible divine foreknowledge of those 
who will be saved, which our opponents still leave standing, is just as incompatible 
for reason both with the doctrine of human unconstraint and with the doctrine that 
according to God's will all men should and can be saved. 

G. 

Still differently the mystery in the doctrine of eternal election is 
determined in an article by Pros. Mees' article in the English section of the Ohio 
"Theological Magazine" of November last year. It says there (p. 574 f.) that our 
confession does speak of a mystery, and warns us not to attempt to penetrate the 
hidden secrets of God. But this is merely to say, "that our human reason can never 
penetrate to the depth of divine grace, nor in the least grasp and understand the 
unsearchable wisdom of God, which has devised and executed a way of salvation 
for a lost race, that it truly might be saved, _ which is clearly indicated by 
the passage quoted [F. C. XI, 33], Luke 13, 24." This, then, is the third way in 
which mystery is defined in election by our opponents. The "Kirchenzeitung" and 
the German part of the "Theologische Zeitblatter" find the mysterious in the 
unfathomable wickedness of the human heart, which closes itself so unnecessarily, 
abnormally, "in the worst sense wickedly" against salvation. D. Keyser finds the 
unfathomable difficulty in the fact that it is a psychological process when man is 
converted, and that psychological processes are all rather dark. Prof. Mees, on the 
other hand, finds the mystery in the inscrutable wisdom of God, who has made a 
way of life wholesome for the world of sinners. This again does not agree with a 
statement of the "Kirchenzeitung," which on March 20 of this year expressly denied 
that the secret was to be sought in the grace of God and His bringing the sinner out 
of the way of life. "Well is it wonderful that the grace of God can convert a wicked 
sinner. But viewed from God's grace, it is not really wonderful at all." When God's 
grace converts a man, that is "from God's grace only the normal thing." 
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The marvelous thing, rather, is that someone can still remain unconverted with this 
sufficient grace. What does our Confession say to these three views? Prof. Mees 
refers to the passage cited in connection with the statement about the "abyssus" of 
hidden providence: Luk. 13, 24. Does he really expect that none of his readers will 
look up the passage? When the disciples ask, "Lord, thinkest thou that few shall be 
saved?" and the Confession refers to these words as a question touching the 
mystery of the election of grace, it is evident that, according to our Confession, the 
very question, "Why, notwithstanding the general grace of God, are so few saved?" 
leads us to the abyss, which we are not to investigate. Also the reference of the 
Confession, immediately connected with this, to Luther's introduction to the Epistle 
to the Romans, points such inquirers to the doctrine of Scripture concerning the way 
of salvation as to - the mystery in election? - no, but as to the doctrine which, instead 
of all brooding over the inscrutable counsels of God, we are to set our eyes upon. In 
this very passage, then, the mystery is expressly distinguished from the doctrine in 
which Prof. Mees finds the mystery which the Confession warns us against exploring 
Willi Most assuredly it is a mystery to human reason, if it be not enlightened by God's 
Spirit, how the way to blessedness is to be found. Thus, for example, Paul speaks 
to the Corinthians in his first Epistle (2:6 ff.), but then adds: "But unto us God hath 
revealed it by his Spirit." And though the believing Christian is astonished at the 
wisdom revealed in the counsel of salvation, yet this is not the mystery of which Paul 
speaks Rom. 11 ("O what depth of riches," etc.). As a mystery our Confession (F. C. 
XI, 52-59) treats above all the evident fact that "one is hardened, blinded, given to a 
wrong mind, another, so well in like guilt, is again converted. In these and such 
questions Paul sets us a certain goal, how far we are to go." In this connection, and 
not in treating of the article of the general counsel of grace, our Confession says, 
"That we cannot nor ought to search out and fathom all things in this article, the high 
apostle Paul testifieth," and then Rom. 11:33 is adduced. We do not understand how 
Prof. Mees can point to this sunny passage of the Confession in his article, and then 
declare it a Missourian "monomania" that we insist on the existence of a mystery in 
the eternal election of God as a doctrine of Scripture and the Lutheran Confession! 


From the Norwegian Synods. 1. About the Norwegian clergyman Klavenetz, 
who died in February, "Lutheraneren," the paper of the Forenede Kirke, judged on 
March 24: "He was a very distinguished, distinct personality, a man who aroused 
struggle with his preaching, but also sharpened ideals." This reprints "Lutheraneren" 
from a magazine published in Norway (without giving the source of reference) and 
quotes incompletely the sentence: "but also strengthened the faith and sharpened 
the ideals." That Klavenetz did not "strengthen the faith" - for he was ecclesiastically 
quite left-wing - was known to "Lutheraneren”. 
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ner" and should have deleted the other undeserved praise as well. - The United 
Lutheran, an organ of the Forenede Kirke, on May 21, presents the Sabbatarian 
error, writing thus: "When Christianity supplanted Judaism, the Law was indeed 
done away, ceremonially and Judaistically. But a commandment like that, 
"Remember the Sabbath day,' by its very nature goes back of all ceremonialism to 
the very essence of creation. One day in seven was set apart. The change from the 
last to the first day by no means spelled abrogation." The new series of Sunday- 
school manuals, published jointly by the three Norwegian synods, also contains the 
same error in all the passages in which it treats of this matter. The scriptural doctrine 
of the third commandment was exemplified by Prof. Hove in a synodal paper of the 
Minnesota district of the Norwegian Synod in 1901. In the Forenede Kirke, on the 
other hand, the doctrine that the Sabbath commandment also requires Christians to 
keep holy one day in seven has always had general application. - It is a somewhat 
thankless task to point out such phenomena, which stand in the way of the re- 
establishment of fraternal relations between the Norwegian Synod and the 
Forenede Kirke, but it cannot be omitted in the interest of a chronicle that is as 
complete as possible. Ungrateful, because on the part of the Norwegian majority 
party every treatment of the present state of affairs in the Norwegian synods is 
resented, if in the process the differences existing in spite of all assurances to the 
contrary are referred to. Quite unmistakably "Kirketidende" has one contributor say: 
"One should have come so far in the Norwegian Synod that we as a Synod can 
order our own affairs, without foreign schoolmasters." In this sense it goes on to say, 
"Shall families and neighborhoods be torn apart again by church strife, now that 
unity in doctrine has been reached, even if the unity of faith reached does not please 
our German leaders in all things?" The same writer then informs us that in the 
eighties he had opposed blaming the Germans and conforming to German patterns 
for the ecclesiastical turmoil into which we had come. At that time he had also heard 
talk of mis-education, mis-education and traditionalism, but had paid no attention to 
such attacks. At that time one had also sometimes heard the saying that it would 
have been better to have had a theological seminary of one's own instead of letting 
the students study in St. Louis. These and other recollections, however, are merely 
registered; how the writer now stands on this line of thought he does not say. The 
impression given by his submission, however, is that he would not now dismiss such 
objections to cooperating with Missouri. But why does "Kirketidende" give column 
space to such things? - The Unification Committee met in Minneapolis from April 13 
to 15, and then again on May 4 and 5. The committee, composed of representatives 
from the three synods, passed a number of resolutions and adopted a tentative 
synodal order of the general body to be formed. It was decided to ask the Haug 
Synod to delete the parentheses in § 1 of the "Opgjér" ("first doctrinal form", "second 
doctrinal form"). 
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It was agreed that the Forenede Kirke did not need to retract its judgment on D. 
Stub's theses on conversion, which, as is well known, were described in a synodal 
report of the Forenede Kirke as “unbiblical and unLutheran", since "through the 
‘Opgjér' all earlier judgments and accusations ceased to exist". With regard to lay 
activity, a decision was made to make the Synod of the Hague more friendly to the 
unification project by leaving the congregations free to "come together for common 
prayer and vigorous work for revival and spiritual life. Thus one is willing to take all 
the pietistic stuff of the Haugeans into the kaus, if only an organic unification of the 
three synods can be achieved. To the uninitiated observer the intention to find a 
sufficient number of formulas for the differences between the Norwegians is 
becoming more and more clear, so that finally all directions and parties, except for 
instance the "Missourian", will come under one hat. A constitution will then be drawn 
up for "The Norwegian Lutheran Church in America," as the new synodal body is to 
be called. Whether this constitution will receive the approval of the synods involved 
in the project is doubtful to us. It lacks a great many provisions which one would 
expect to find in such a document, and what is included, such as the establishment 
of a church council or consistory with very broad powers, is not all unobjectionable. 
- The first step toward the dissolution of the Norwegian Synod was to be taken when, 
without authority from the Synod, members of the Synod introduced a bill in the 
Wisconsin State Legislature which would have given the Synod the right to 
disestablish itself as an organization. Members of the minority party heard of the 
matter and attended a public meeting of the house committee which was to report 
the matter, with the result that the bill did not come to a vote. Certainly such attempts 
to attain the object of a Norwegian Church united on a national basis are not likely 
to bring about a more cordial relation among the parties now separated by such 
sharp antagonisms in the Synod of Norway. 
G. 

The World War and Prophecy. As has been the case in difficult times since 
the beginning of the Christian era, so in the time of the great war many efforts are 
being made to explain the relationship of Bible prophecy to the events of the day. 
Specialists in this field are now known to be the Seventh-day Adventists. The 
"Christlicher Hausfreund" a few months ago carried an essay, entitled: "The Drying 
Up of the Stream of Water Euphrates," which identifies the Turkish empire by this 
designation Revelation 16:12. Like all applications of Biblical prophecy from this war 
and its outcome, this attempt abounds in linguistic impossibilities of interpretation, 
especially in etymological absurdities. We give a significant passage as a sample: 
"By the fall of the Turkish empire, "the way is prepared for the kings from the exit of 
the sun,' China, and Japan, to join the great union of nations (Isa. 8:9-12) under the 
leadership of Gog (the Czar of Russia). Ezek. 38, 1-7. Gog is called in v. 2 the chief 
prince in Meshech and Thubal in the land of Magog. In the basic text, that is, in the 
Ebraic, he is called prince or prince of the 
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‘Rosh’, of the Mesech and the Thubal, called. From Rosh comes the name Soot. 
Mesech was formerly the present Moscow, which was for a long time the capital in 
European Russia. Thubal was a famous city in Asiatic Russia, which is now called 
Tobolsk. The tsar (Gog) as prince of the Muscovites and Tobolskites, that is, of all 
the Russians in Europe and Asia, is to be the captain of many nations, according to 
v. 7, and then at last to terrify and drive out the 'king against midnight' - the sultan - 
of ‘morning and midnight’ (east and north of Turkey). Dan. 11:44, 45." With the state 
of linguistics today, one should not think it possible that one still dares to operate 
with such etymologies. It reminds one of the time when Astarte was derived from 
the Greek After, star, Prometheus from the Hebrew Bore-moth, creator of men, and 
Vishnu from Fish-Nuh, Noah, the fish (!). Aside from the questionable etymological 
evidence, the identification of the Russian with the "captain of many nations" has a 
truly sanguine effect, especially in view of the recent reports from Poland and 
Galicia. Another Adventist expects that Armageddon (Revelation 16:16) will be 
fought literally at the close of this war in the Valley of Jehoshaphat near Jerusalem. 
After that, he says, there will be no more battles; for, says the Advent Review and 
Sabbath Herald, "there will be no one left to fight them." The same leaf is found 
Dan. 2:33 is fulfilled in the relations of kinship between the European rulers, but 
overlooks the fact that the Prophet speaks of an attempt to build up a great empire 
out of heterogeneous elements; history knows nothing of a "man-made effort to 
bring about a united empire," in which Germany, Russia, and England are only 
provinces. So it goes with these exegetes in almost every case: either their exegesis 
is reasonable, and then it does not agree with the facts as they happened in 1915; 
or they mercilessly right a text and then, however, bring about the most beautiful 
harmony between the facts and the thus tortured text. Most of all, the prophet Daniel 
has to be used again. A spiritualist who calls herself "Joha, the first angel messenger 
to the first daughter of Israel" writes an essay on "The Bible and the War" in a 
newspaper published in Seattle, Wash. in which she deals with the seventh chapter 
of Daniel. The writer relates the lion to England, the bear to Russia, and the parder 
to Serbia; about as if Daniel had consulted a heraldic reference book. The four heads 
of the leopard, according to her exposition, are Serbia, England, Russia, and 
France, who wish to tear the eagle-Germany-but "will find that God will give him the 
victory." "According to their interpretation, the three ribs in the bear's mouth are 
Germany, Austria and Turkey. The whole face represents the European war. The 
eagle's wings on the lion represent the consanguinity between England and 
Germany, etc." By this exegete's reckoning, the war should have ended last April. - 
Strange attempts also occur in the periodicals of Christian communities - among 
which, as is well known, the Spiritists and Seventh-day Adventists cannot be 
reckoned - to obtain from the prophecies, especially of Daniel and Revelation, 
inferences as to the meaning and eventual course of the war. In the Presbyterian a 
Rev. J. M. Foster writes first, following also the passage in 
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of Revelation, speaking of the drying up of the Euphrates, that was speaking of the 
Papacy, and the drying up of the river signified the drying up of the temporal power 
of the Roman Church. "No government of Europe now stands up for the claims of 
the Pope to supremacy; the Euphrates has dried up." One puts up with that. But if, 
further, it is then said that Armageddon is to be looked for in Elsatz-Lorraine, the 
connection of the whole chapter (Revelation 16) breaks down under this exegesis. 
The seventh vial is poured out into the air, where the foul spirits have mobilized 
their forces. Well, wireless telegraphy and air-craft figure in the war..." The 
conclusion is chiliastic rapture: "Church and State will become the Christocracy." - 
We encounter a related view in the "Reformed Church Newspaper". Recently it said: 
"If we can judge the signs of the times to some extent according to the Scriptures, 
we will see that the return of Christ can no longer be far off. But before then a 
personal Antichrist is to arise, who will pose as a world saviour, as a peacemaker, in 
order to bring as much as possible of all mankind under his regiment of peace. Only 
the right personality, endowed with miraculous powers, may now appear, and with 
the slogans ‘Brotherly Union of Mankind,’ 'Prosperity for All,’ 'No More War,' the 
masses will fall to him like water. Then the old ruling principalities will soon be done 
away with, and a European world republic, arranged according to nationalities, will 
come into being, where each nation will elect its own president, while the Saviour of 
the Nations will govern the whole. All this will happen so naturally, so innocently, that 
even the elect could be deceived if the Lord did not watch over them and open their 
eyes. For this great world kingdom will not be a true kingdom of peace - that, after 
all, can only be brought by the Lord Himself - but a kingdom where only earthly 
happiness and earthly well-being fill men, where one can so rightly live according to 
the flesh." - The picture is different according to a series of articles in the "Christian 
Apologist." According to it, this war cannot be Armageddon because Israel has not 
yet returned to its land in unbelief and accepted a false Messiah as king (a false 
interpretation of Dan. 11, 36-39); the first resurrection had not yet taken place; the 
Antichrist had not yet appeared in person; the old Roman Empire had not yet been 
reorganized, and consequently its universal ruler had not yet appeared; the last 
battle would take place in the plain of Jezreel near Megiddo, not far from Jerusalem, 
and miraculous powers similar to those of the Egyptian magicians would be used 
there. This interpreter also only comes close to his theory by identifying Ros (Ezek. 
38, 3) with Russia, Mesech "or Mosech" with Moscow, Thubal with Tobolsk and 
Torgama with Turkamenia! Revelation 18:24 refers to the fact that 500,000 workers 
are injured annually in the United States because of inadequate worker protection, 
and 3,000,000 are sick with all kinds of diseases, some of which can be cured, quite 
unnecessarily. But "the Son of Man" is coming to take his kingdom. The Son of Man, 
however, in the opinion of this writer, is not only Jesus, but "the whole human race, 
detached from Babylon. From now on there is no longer need of lords, masters, 
majesties; that is why the kings howled so; but the brother- 
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The Lord would then be raised up and 1 Cor. 15, 24 would be fulfilled. For such 
exegesis it is only necessary to cut through all hermeneutics and a good part of 
linguistics and history. The rest then arises in unlimited manifoldness. G. 


Il. Abroad. 


"Only when the pastors repent and preach repentance,” writes Fr. 
Dallmeyer in the community journal "Auf der Warte," "do | have hope that we will get 
a repentant people. But woe to our people, if during the war and after it we have to 
speak with pain in regard to many pastors: 'The voice is Jacob's voice, but the hands 
and feet are Esau's hands and feet.' God give us now preachers of repentance, and 
preachers of repentance primarily for the unconverted pastors, and such preachers 
of repentance as will also be heard by the pastors. So far, not only does it look sad 
in some pulpits, but even the dying soldiers in the field are not always offered what 
their souls cry out for. At any rate, a note in a letterbox, which | find in No. 37 of 'Light 
and Life’, bears witness to this. It reads: Mrs. R. Z. in D. (Westphalia) writes: 'My 
husband is in K. with the substitute troops of the Landwehr. A fortnight ago he wrote 
that the Catholics had already been ordered to church services and communion 
three times, but that nothing was being done for the Protestants. So he asked the 
lieutenant for leave to go to church for the Protestants as well, because they too had 
the need to do so. It could now no longer be made possible for Sunday. Now last 
Sunday there was a kind of field service in the barracks yard. But repentance and 
turning to God?! Before the prayer the song: "Ich hatt' einen Kameraden" ("I had a 
comrade"), as text: "Was hilfe es dem Menschen, wenn er die ganze Welt gewénne" 
("What would help a man if he won the whole world") etc. However, not actually the 
text, but Schiller's words: "Life is not the highest of goods," etc., which had always 
been repeated and emphasized. Afterwards, voluntary participation in Holy 
Communion, in which proportionally very few took part. Is it not deeply to be regretted 
that now the hearts, which after all now find so receptive, are not more earnestly 
taken hold of, and that those who do not yet know the Lord are brought to Him?' And 
again: 'On the day of penance which our beloved Emperor had appointed at the 
beginning of the war, | sat in church. It was said that the listeners would like to do 
penance now, since they had often not done proper penance on the earlier days of 
penance. | said this to a brother who is a diligent church-goer. He replied to me, 
"Why, the pastors have never preached repentance!" | leave it to be seen how far 
this word is true in regard to that region. But the fact is that many pastors fall below 
the judgment of Scripture in their preaching: "They heal the hurt of the daughter of 
my people lightly, and say: Peace, peace! when there is no peace."" So much for 
the communion paper. Now the Gemeinschaftler in particular are not the people from 
whom Germany can learn again what repentance and faith are, since these very 
important terms have been greatly altered in those circles. An ecclesiastical trend of 
Calvinistic-Donatist-Ascetic character, which only a few years ago gave birth to the 
insane "Pentecostal movement" (speaking in tongues), will bring salvation back to 
Germany as little as the "unconverted" pastors. 

G. 
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In England there has been no particular change in the mood of the masses 
from a religious point of view. The Bishop of Salisbury (Dr. Ridgeway) complains, 
"Of the spiritual effect of the war one can see but little. Our churches are not better 
attended, but worse. Confirmation candidates are sparingly forthcoming. .. . There 
is very little sign of the nation's turning to God, of a great people on its knees, of a 
conviction that it is all meant to call us back into the old paths from which we have 
strayed too far." d. 

Of the 450 Reformed pastors of France who belong to the right wing of the 
Reformed Church, 280 serve in some capacity under the flag. That makes more than 
50 out of a hundred! More than 200 parishes are without clerical service. So the 
public services cannot be held. Attempts are being made to hire laymen. Parish 
women also come before the Ritz, making visits to the sick and giving lessons. In 
Paris the rooms of the Young Men's Christian Association have been turned into 
lazarets. Count J. of Pourtalés is at the head. A lazaretto has also been established 
in the Deaconess House (Rue Neuilly). At the request of Count de Mun, the 
Government has increased the field preacher posts. Two more are to be employed 
on each division. Even in the navy, clergymen are being employed. The government 
needs all the forces among the people. The Paris mission is in a very bad way. The 
director of the mission, Bianquis, and an old expediter, are the only occupants of the 
mission house. The printing office is also closed. The monthly mission magazine is 
no longer published. The want of money is exceedingly great. How will Protestantism 
in France survive this crisis? (Protestant Church Gazette.) 

Results of archaeological research. 1. Pros. Camden M. Coburn, in the 
course of a lecture in Philadelphia, April 9, stated that he had lately examined and 
recorded thirty-eight fragments of New Testament manuscripts, written on papyrus, 
and dating from the third to the sixth centuries. One interesting find is a papyrus 
containing the sentence of a judge, "Thou art worthy of scourging, but | deliver thee 
to the people." Prof. Coburn judges, "Skeptics have thought it improbable that Pilate 
could have done this very thing under the existing law. This papyrus refutes the 
skeptics’ objection." - 2. In his latest work, The Bearing of Recent Discovery on the 
Trustworthiness of the New Testament, Prof. William Ramsay draws the conclusion 
of his many years of research, especially concerning the authenticity of Luke's 
writings. Twenty-five years ago, when he made his first research trips in Asia Minor, 
critics were no longer in any doubt that the Gospel of Luke and the Acts of the 
Apostles were from the middle of the second century and certainly did not have Luke 
as their author. Ramsay demonstrates in the present volume how, through his 
researches in Asia Minor, he has refuted one critical account after another and finally 
proved the historical character of Luke's writings down to the smallest detail. All his 
proofs of the authenticity of these books are based on inscriptions, tombstones, 
papyruses, in short, on irrefutable facts, and Ramsay has been allowed to 
experience that before his evidence the theories of criticism hostile to the Bible, as 
far as it concerns the books of Luke 
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have melted away like mist before the sun. - 3. Among the various hare-brained 
ideas which modern criticalism has had to explain the origin of Christianity, next to 
Panbabylonism is the apocalyptic theory of origins, which tries to find the origin and 
source of the New Testament doctrine in obscure works such as the "Reception of 
Moses," the "Book of Jubilees," the "Book of Enoch," the "Mysteries of Enoch," the 
"Apocalypse of Baruch," and the "Second Esdras, "Apocalypse of Baruch," and 
"Second Esdras," seeks to find the origin of the Christian religion and the source of 
New Testament doctrine, one of the most nonsensical, but which, put forward in 
grave articles,’ richly embellished with Syriac, Hebrew, and Greek quotations, has 
attained to the prestige of a scientific hypothesis. Now a woman, Mrs. Walther 
Maunder, has made these writings the subject of special study, and communicated 
the result of her research to the Victoria Institute in London last April. The short 
meaning of her remarks is that criticism must again drop one of its theories; for it is 
quite impossible that JEsus and his apostles drew their doctrine from these writings. 
Not in Palestine, but in Persia, did these apocryphal books originate. They bear 
quite undoubted traces of Persian astrology, give, like the Magians in the Vendidad 
and Bundahesh, the number of days in the year as 364, divide the north into three 
parts, and the day into eighteen, instead of twelve or twenty-four hours. Mrs. 
Maunder places the time of the composition of these writings in the middle of the 
first Christian century, that is, at a time when Christian doctrine had already taken 
root in many places in and out of Palestine. - Prof. Clay (Yale) claims to have found 
a contribution to a better understanding of the parable of the Prodigal Son in a 
Babylonian clay tablet. The inscription is Sumerian, thus dating from Babylonian 
primitive times, and the significant passage reads, as follows: "If a son says to his 
father and to his mother: ("You are) not my father, not my mother,' he shall depart 
from the house, the field, the plantation, the servants, the property, the animals, and 
his father shall give him the full amount of his share of property. His father and 
mother shall say, 'Not our son.' From the neighborhood of the house he shall go." 
On this Prof. Clay remarks in a lecture, "This legal banishment was for prudential 
reasons. The son could make no further demands, and it annulled the law of 
inheritance, which provided a patrimony for him. It was also a wise provision in 
the interests of the other children. In this respect this law, from the oldest known 
code, seems to be an advance upon the present-day law; for if a father during his 
life gives a son his portion and does not leave a will, the law of inheritance will 
give him another share. The tenacity of custom among Oriental peoples makes it 
reasonable that the parable of the prodigal son was based upon legal grounds. After 
the son had received his portion, which he had demanded, he took his departure. 
And when he was in dire extremity, he knew he could only ask his father to make 
him a hired servant. Upon his return his brother, who is usually condemned, quite 
naturally was anxious to know what his father intended him to do. Whereupon his 
father told him that all that he had belonged to him, but that they would rejoice at 
his return, not as a legal heir, but as a real son." This is all very interesting; it is just 
that we do not see how this find in any way makes a noteworthy contribution to the 
ver- 
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The parable is not a law, but a law. It would first have to be proved that such a law 
as is contained in this fragment of a pre-Abrahamic code existed in Palestine at the 
time of Christ. For only if it were more than a popular custom, if it were really a 
provision which had force as a law of the land, would the meaning of the parable be 
touched, and even then only in a very incidental moment. That the younger son was 
entitled to claim a portion of his inheritance according to the custom of the people, 
perhaps also according to existing property law, is in any case clear to every reader 
of the parable. More than an interesting parallel to prehistoric times cannot be 
discerned in Prof. Clay's discovery. - Sumerian texts containing a memory of the 
Noahic flood have been deciphered by Prof. Arno Pébel on the Nippur tablets of the 
University of Pennsylvania. These tablets differ from the previously known Flood 
texts in the following respects: The story of the flood is told in the context of the 
creation account, thus similar to the Mosaic account. The Sumerian Noah, Ziugiddu, 
is described as a man who stood "daily and continually before the face of his gods," 
again recalling the pious walk of the biblical Noah. Significantly, this trait is absent 
from the later, Babylonian versions of the Flood account. It is therefore certain 
beyond all doubt what cuneiform research has so far persistently denied, namely 
that the biblical account of the Flood is older than the Izdubar tablets discovered by 
Smith. It is also highly significant that the texts deciphered by Prof. Pébel contain 
allusions to the biblical reports about the old age of Adam's epigones. In the lists of 
regents, kings of the first and second dynasties are listed with reigns of 100 to 1200 
years each. We now begin to talk of the traditions in the fifth chapter of Genesis 
being in quite direct relation to the Babylonian tradition even down to the individual 
names. One will perhaps still have to acknowledge the thoroughly historical 
character of these accounts, as one had to be comfortable with the historicity of 
Amraphel and Arioch. - (6) In Asiatic Turkey, in the neighbourhood of Mardin and 
Diabekir, a quantity of small balls, about the size of milletsam, fell during a heavy 
downpour. This substance is believed to be one with the Biblical manna. The 
globules were yellowish on the outside, white on the inside, and are said to have 
been very palatable and floury. A Parisian chemist examined some samples 
analytically and declared that they were a class of moss seeds, lecanora esculenta. 
In 1828, the traveller Parrot brought a quantity of the same substance from Persia, 
where it was also picked up on the ground after a downpour. It is believed that the 
mass was sucked from the ground by waterspouts and carried away in the air until 
it fell again to the earth with the rain. (Cf. Ex. 4:14.) 

G. 

The first circular letter of Pope Benedict XV contains decisive and yet 
ambiguous statements about Modernism. It says: "Our predecessor quite rightly 
called Modernism the synthesis of all heresies and solemnly condemned it. We 
renew this judgment in its entirety, and since this pestilence has not yet been 
completely eradicated, 
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but is still stirring here and there, we admonish all not to expose themselves to the 
danger of contagion. Not only the heresies of the Modernists, but also the Modernist 
tendency, the so-called Modernist spirit*, Catholics should reject, since this spirit has 
a disgust for everything that is called old, and always seeks new things." Now the 
word "Modernism" has a very elastic meaning. It is called modernists, however, in 
the proper sense, the representatives of the naturalistic philosophy (theory of 
development), who a few years ago were found in not inconsiderable numbers 
among the faculties of Catholic institutions. This modernism has been eradicated, 
except for small remnants, by the pastoral letters of Pius X, as the above sentences 
also indicate. Then there was a party of Social Democratic Modernists in Italy, but 
they could not flourish when the Roman clergy withdrew their support. Then there is 
a group of Modernists who wish to initiate a reform movement in the Catholic Church 
by a return to simplicity of worship and organization and to a more spiritual 
ecclesiasticism, but who often make questionable speeches betraying enthusiasm 
and Socialist influence. The organization bears the name of "The Union for Religious 
Reform," and its principal organ is called "The New Reformation." This Union stands 
in no relation to any party, but seeks to penetrate with its spirit wherever it finds 
admission. It is simply an association of like-minded persons. The liberty of the 
members is not bound in any way. They undertake, however, to make moral 
propaganda for the cause, chiefly by leading a genuine Christian life, as example is 
the most tangible and effective method of making propaganda among the masses. 
The names of the followers are kept secret. Priests are not asked to give their names. 
The practical program of the Union, as adopted by referendum, demands: "1. 
Freedom of scientific inquiry, and abolition of the Index Expurgatorius in its present 
form; 2. Restoration of those former bounds of obedience which, according to the 
ancient tradition, have been so clearly set forth by Cardinal Newman. Absolute 
obedience is owed to God alone, because it is only with God that the human 
conscience may not conflict. When conflicts arise between one's conscience and 
one's [ecclesiastical] superior, even if that superior should be the Pope, one must 
give first obedience to conscience. Once such barriers have been established, the 
despotic power of ecclesiastical authority, especially toward priests, is also put a stop 
to. In this way will be restored, both to the clergy and to the people, that liberty of 
spirit which Christ proclaimed, namely, the liberty of the children of God; 3. 
Separation between Church and State, that the privileged position of the Church, 
which has proved a fruitful source of corruption and of deviation from its spiritual 
mission, may cease. 4. the restoration of all civil rights to the clergy, a gradual 
limitation of the number of priests who live from the altar, and their admission to those 
professions which are compatible with the priesthood, by using the word "priesthood" 
in the word "priestly". 
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The Church should be understood as the highest and truest apostolate of goodness 
and truth. In this way the excessive and selfish paternalism of the laity by the clergy 
would cease, as would the cult of superstition and the acquisition of money by the 
sale of sacred objects. Likewise the special costume of the priests should be 
abolished; 5. A reform in the form of worship, that is, a return to the former simplicity, 
truth, and beauty of public worship, a return to the veneration of the saints in the 
original sense, that the present perverse cultus may cease; also a restoration of the 
primitive conception of the meaning of the sacraments, that the theory of the magical 
power of the priest may cease; a reform of the confessional, the inculcation of the 
moral obligation of the Christian to confess his sins frequently before God with a 
contrite heart, and a dissolution of all obligation to auricular confession, giving, 
however, to every one sufficient opportunity to turn for counsel and consolation to 
the elders of the church as to friends and men of learning and holy living. (6) Instead 
of the great number of devotional books, let the Gospels be put into the hands of the 
people as reading matter. 7. abolition of the Latin liturgy. 8. restoration of the rights 
of the laity in the church, not only in the administration of the same, but also in the 
selection of pastors, whose office is again to be regarded more as that of a servant 
than of a ruler. 9. a general acceptance of the socialist programs of the present day 
for the purpose of coming closer to the Christian ideal of the all-round uplift of 
mankind. 10. A mutual rapprochement of Protestant and Catholic Christians. 11. the 
College of Cardinals, if it is to continue, should represent the universal Church and 
not merely a single nation." The very one sentence which calls for the "restoration of 
the original meaning of the sacraments and the abolition of the theory of the magical 
power of the priest" means the collapse of the whole Roman system; for it is precisely 
on the doctrine of the sacraments, which has been valid in the Papacy for many 
centuries, that the latter is built. Now, when Benedict XV fulminates against the 
modernist "spirit" as well, indeed against it above all, whom can he mean but this 
movement of the "Union for Religious Reform" and similar phenomena? In another 
passage of the same encyclical it is said: "We desire that our [that is, the Catholic] 
people abstain from all terms used in the recent past to distinguish Catholics from 
Catholics (that is, to establish differences among Catholics). Our people should avoid 
such terms altogether, both because they are unholy [profane] new word formations 
contrary to truth and justice, and because they give occasion for bad agitation and 
great confusion to Catholics." - The general assumption is that by using the phrase 
"terms used in the recent past" the Pope is referring to this very phrase "modernism." 
The opinion would then be that henceforth there should be no more talk of existing 
differences within the Catholic Church, of directions or factions within it, so that it 
might present a united exterior to the world. Not only the essence, but also the name 
of this dangerous tendency should disappear from the body of the Church. G. 
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The Prophet Jonah. 


(Continued.) 
Historicity of the book. 


Now the question arises: Is the content of the book historical or not? We say 
with Keil: "Its contents are neither pure poetry, allegory, or myth, nor a prophetic 
saga poetically edited for moral-didactic purposes, embellished into the miraculous, 
and mixed with mythical components, but with all its miracles to be taken for true 
history of true prophetic-symbolic and typical significance." (Einl., p. 319.) As to the 
history of the treatment of this book, Bleek remarks: "Very different are the views, 
especially in more recent times, as to the origin of the book, its historical content and 
purpose. The common view in earlier times was that the book contained a purely 
historical account of incidents from Jonah's prophetic activity and was also written 
by this prophet. This view, in both respects, has still lately been asserted by several 
scholars." He names as such Havernick, Delitzsch, Baumgarten, and Keil. "Others 
have also spoken out in favor of the purely historical character of the book without 
regard to author or time of composition." His own view he expresses in the words, 
"But considered as purely historical, the contents of the Book of Jonah present 
insuperable difficulties." (Ins., p. 400 s.) At greater length Havernick throws into the 
light the certainty and unanimity with which the Jewish Church and the Christian 
Church up to the eighteenth century held it to be Jonah's book and a true, historical 
account, and how the reversal came with rationalism, its unbelief and falseness of 
miracles. "From the Jewish church there is no lack of literal testimonies that not only 
show a Strictly historical view of the narrative of our book, but also attest to the high 
esteem in which it was held. (Tob. 14, 4. 8; 3 Makk. 6, 8.) The same is true of 
Josephus (Archaeol. 9, 10), who describes this 
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He is the only one who has incorporated history as such into his work, although he 
embellishes it with some features foreign to the original, which he himself, however, 
calls tradition, and is a custom, of which there are also many other proofs in his 
writings. That the same view was also held by all later Judaism is certain; it would be 
superfluous to cite the numerous proofs of this at length. It is worthy of note, however, 
that even here there was no lack of men who penetrated more deeply into the matter, 
and who, while naturally adhering strictly to the history of the book, did not fail to 
recognize its higher relationship. Thus already Talmudists regard Jonah as the model 
of the Messiah, the son of Joseph, the suffering Messiah. Kabbalists (therefore a 
later writer calls them divine) regarded the book in relation to the resurrection of the 
dead. The only exception (though of little importance) is the fifteenth-century rabbi 
Abarbanel, who, relying on Jonah's sleeping in the ship, wanted the story of the fish 
devouring him to be regarded as a dream. The earliest opponents of our book are 
the pagans in the story. Perhaps Josephus already had them in mind when he (loc. 
cit.), after mentioning Jonah, excuses himself, as it were, with the accuracy with 
which he had promised to present the story, that he wanted to tell what he had found 
about it in the sacred writings. But it seems certain to us that the well-known enemy 
of the Christians, Lucian of Samosata, also used the weapons of satire against this 
story. Theodorus of Mopsvestia calls our history in this respect one of little faith and 
extraordinary. Augustine calls our story the object of the scorn of the heathen (irrisio 
paganorum; epist. 49, qu. 6.). This miracle of the prophet's being swallowed up and 
preserved in the belly of the fish is mocked by them with sneers in the worst way 
(multo cachinno a paganis graviter irrisum animadverti). Also in Theophylact's 
commentary on Jonah is found the remark that especially to those who had come 
out of the schools of the Greeks and were instructed in their wisdom that miracle 
seems to exceed all belief. 

"Let us now turn to the Christian Church. Relying on the New Testament 
sayings, Justin Martyr already forcefully holds this history against the Jews, which 
they knew without applying it to themselves and conceiving it in its true spiritual 
relation (Dial. c. Tryph., c. 107). In like manner all the other Fathers of the Church, 
of whom we may compare only the Commentaries of Theodoret, Cyril of Alexandria, 
Jerome, and others, hold fast the historical basis of the narrative, and the book as 
canonical Scripture, inspired by God. Thus also Theodore, Bishop of Mopsvestia, 
who was otherwise so inclined to innovations. 
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"The Church Fathers are joined by the Protestant theologians, who held 
strictly to the historical view until the middle of the last century. Before this time, with 
the exception of the casual conjecture of Clericus, that Jonah was taken up by a 
ship with the image of a whale, and a few scoffs of English and French deists, only 
the hypothesis of the learned eccentric Hermann von der Hardt, professor at 
Helmstadt, is to be mentioned, who regarded the history of Jonah as a symbolic 
representation of the history of the kings Manasseh and Josiah. His writings were 
forbidden by the authorities, and for the latter the author had to pay a fine of 100 
thalers, and was forbidden to publish anything in the future without previous strict 
censorship, whereupon he burned his collects consisting of eight folio volumes. But 
when, through the unbelief of the last half of the past century, miracles came under 
as much suspicion as morals (the "improvement of man"), our book also fell into the 
class of moral poetry. Semler already wanted it to be regarded in this way. All that 
was needed was the reputation of Herder, J. D. Michaelis, Eichhorn, in order to 
recommend and spread this interpretation, which so completely suited the taste of 
the time. The trivial truths which one found refuted in the book do not deserve to be 
presented in detail." (Ev. Kz. 1834, 209 f.) 

The contents of the book have been declared an allegory, a parable, a poetic 
myth, a novella-like treatment of an old prophetic legend, a folk tale, a legend, a 
"young offspring of prophetic literature", written in the course of the sixth or at the 
beginning of the fifth century, in exile, even (Hitzig) in the Maccabean age. Anything 
but history! It is also said to be fragmentary, made up of different parts. Two distinct 
primitive accounts have been supposed, here reworked into one. One also refuses 
to specify what is the first and second report, except for the verse. W. BOhme 
discovers five authors or redactors (Strack) in the small booklet. Budde assumes 
that the book originated from a Midrash of the king book attracted in the chronicle 
and probably had its place behind 2 Kings 14, 27 (Nowack, Handkom.). The 
Britannica serves up as wisdom that according to Kéhler the following are 
interpolations: "I, 8; II, 2-10; IH, 9; IV, 1-4, and other passages, and the passage 
IV, 5-8, full of insertions and variants". (Very instructive is the list of interpolations: 
all the miracles; it clearly shows what underlies the whole criticism). The Britannica 
then continues, "After purging the text from later additions and enlargements, we 
obtain a brief, but simple and striking story, which, according to Koehler, formed 
part of a book of prophetic narrations, and therefore commenced 
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With 'And'." Dean Stanley (Lectures on the Jewish Church, second series, p. 351): 
"... whose story is related to us in the book of unknown authorship, of unknown 
date, of disputed meaning, but of surpassing interest, - the book of Jonah." ©agu 
bemertt ein (Raleigp: "They would plead for the liberty of vagueness. It may be 
this or that. We cannot tell, - it does not matter. The religious lessons will be much 
the same in any case." The Britannica also adds: The tale is connected with the 
myths of Hercules and Hesione, of Perseus and Andromeda. That is an instance 
with which one may let oneself be seen for quite some time only by backwoodsmen. 
Keil may say in his introduction, "The combination of the story of Jonas with the 
myths of Oannes, or Hercules and Hesione, or Perseus and Andromeda, has been 
given up by recent critics as improbable." Nowack in the Hand Commentary: "The 
attempts which have been made to connect our book with pagan, especially 
Babylonian myths, must by all means be regarded as having failed; they are purely 
external resemblances to which one has adhered-" Let us hear a tremendous word 
from Delitzsch on this hypothesis of myth: "As to the contents of the Book of Jonah, 
it is as unlikely to occur to the latest interpreter, Maurer, as to his predecessors in 
quid pro quo exegesis, that it has any historical basis. At any rate, Jonah the whale 
has too narrow a throat for him, and, to be sure, Hobbes' Leviathan has a larger one. 
Therefore the scriptwriter has either added to his narrative of history an old rehashed 
myth, or - ,quid? Quod tota narratio ficta ab ipso scriptore putari potest’. It is not 
enough for Mr. D. Maurer that, according to Rosenmiller's and Gesenius's process, 
the prophet Jonah should be taken for the hooded Hercules who leaped into the 
jaws of a sea monster in order to free Hesione (Andromeda), who was forged on a 
sea rock; it seems to him even more convenient to take the whole story for the 
fantastic farce of a fabulist. Winer, too, in the Reallexikon, does not find the view of 
the reworking of Hercules into the prophet Jonah reprehensible per se; but he admits 
that in this manipulation not much remained to remind one of the Philistine 
Andromedamythus (a fabulist, of which, in another sense, Jerome and Theophylact 
already commemorate). But Hitzig, putting reason against reason, considers any 
use of an old folk tale improbable, declaring the tale, which he miserably mangles 
with his critical scalpel, to be 'a pure poetry, a play of arbitrarily switching 
imagination’, for the construction of an imagination constrained by nothing inherited, 
which betrays itself unequivocally by the superfutation (?) towards the end. Baur 
even considers the prophet Jonah to be the double of his ‘prophet’, concocted by 
the arbitrariness of the narrator. 
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fish, and both together for identical with the fish-shaped monster Qavvn¢ (Evavnc), 
which, issuing from the sea, the 

Babylonians in art and science, custom and civil order what Hitzig declares to want 
to put up with 'if at least in, with, or on the fish Jonah would come to Babylon’. Just 
as Baur considers the prophet himself with the sea-animal as his adjunct for the 
hebraized Oannes, a monster from whose fish-tail human feet emerged, the 
counter-image of the fish-woman Derketo-Semiramis, and in whom Jonah has a 
clear relation to the dove divinely worshipped in Assyria, the attribute of the goddess 
of nature, he sees in the Ninevitarum the mourning nest of the cult of Adonis, in the 
Kikajon the horti Adonidis, and (what could not be more blasphemous) in whom 
‘Jehovah with his being divided between opposite states of mind’ abkonterfeit the 
Adonis with his changeful destiny. This is the exegesis of Ahriman, which loves 
darkness, related to the zodiacal exegesis of Wiinsch and to the phallic exegesis of 
Nork! With the same right it might be said that the Book of Jonah arose from the 
myth of the Sirens, because the Sirens had a fish's tail, or that Columbus was only 
a caricature of Jonah, because both Columbus and Jonah denoted a dove. No 
prophet has had to be scolded by such pagan combinations as the prophet Jonah. 
With bleeding hearts we turn away from such interpreters, who, like there the 
heathen henchmen of Antiochus Epiphanes, seek out the books of the law to write 
and paint their idols in them (1 Macc. 3, 48), who take the cherubim for the 
thundering monkeys of Jupiter, the seraphim for seraphim-headed serpents, the 
brazen, serpent for the attribute of the blessing Isis, the ark of the covenant for a 
likeness of Egyptian Osiriscists, and circumcision for a symbolical bad custom, 
which the Israelites are said to have learned from the Egyptians, and these from an 
ape coming into the world according to Diodorus, Pausanias, and Strabo 
dmepituntos. -The people of Nineveh shall appear at the last judgment with this 
generation, and shall condemn it, because they repented after the preaching of 
Jonah." (p. 118 f.) Even Bleek admits that the myth of Hercules and Hesione in the 
form in which the Greeks and Romans knew them also offers no points of 
comparison at all. Only later writers, probably only in the second century after Christ, 
tell that Hercules himself was devoured by the sea monster. Only later Christian 
writers tell that he stayed in the belly of the beast for three days. There Bleek himself 
says: "Perhaps both, certainly the latter, only from the narrative of our book itself." 
(Einl., p. 405.) The saga of Perseus and Andromeda has only the one connecting 
point, that the event is transferred to Joppe. Even that merely with younger writers, 
with 
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older to Ethiopia. Bleek calls Baur's idea "quite mistaken, unnatural in the highest 
degree". 

Why should the book with violence not be Jonas' book and not history? The 
author, of course, does not name himself. But we say with Keil: "If the mission of the 
prophet to Nineveh, narrated in the book, is established as a historical fact, the writing 
of the same by the prophet cannot be subject to any reasonable doubt, and will have 
taken place not long after the events and the return of Jonah to his fatherland, since 
neither the contents nor the language of the book demand a later age." Delitzsch: 
"To me the Book of Jonah appears as a confession of sins of the prophet brought to 
justice, written down under deep shame and divine self-denial on the impulse of the 
Holy Spirit, which is incorporated into the prophetic writings because Jonah, 
prophesying even when he did not want to prophesy, was a type of the future Christ, 
in whom alone and through whom alone grace was granted to the faithful even of the 
Old Testament Aeon." (P. 122.) Old Starke says, if not learned, yet quite sagaciously, 
"That Jonah himself was the author is therefore so much the clearer, because none 
could so actually know and describe what had happened to him as he himself." 

But, they say, the author always speaks of Jonah in the third person. So he 
cannot be Jonah himself. Everyone immediately thinks of the unforgettable Caesar. 
He certainly speaks of himself in the third person; but no one has ever thought of 
denying him his books on that account. Moses, too, often speaks of himself in the 
third person; likewise Isaiah, Jeremiah, Amos, Daniel; then also Josephus. 

The indication Ill, 3: "Nineveh was (XXXX) a great city" is supposed to prove 
the much later time of composition of the book. To this Keil rightly says: "The 
statement: 'Nineveh was a great city' (3:3) does not prove that Nineveh had already 
been destroyed when this was written, nor that the greatness of Nineveh was 
unknown to Jonah's contemporaries, although this would not at all alienate the latter, 
since few Israelites had probably seen Nineveh at that time. XXXX is the 
synchronistic imperfect, quite like Gen. 1, 2. Nineveh, when Jonah went thither, was 
a great city of three days' journey, that is, he found it so, as Stadlin has already 
remarked, and de Wette has also acknowledged." 

We have already discussed the impetus of Jonah's prayer. - For the later 
writing one also leads to the Aramaisms, which the book contains. Keil lists these 
and notes: "These belong either to the language of Galilee or to the common 
vernacular and do not remotely prove a later age, since none of these words can be 
denied with certainty to the ancient Hebrew usage, and X for XXX already Richt. 5, 
7; 
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6, 17 and more often and even already Hohel. 1, 6; 8, 12 occurs and also in our book 
only in the speeches of the acting persons (1, 7. 12) or God (4, 10) is used. The only 
non-Hebrew XXX in the meaning command from the edict of the Assyrian king, 
however, Jonah heard and retained as a technical expression in Nineveh." In general, 
to want to reject an old, closed tradition on the basis of linguistic phenomena in a 
foreign, for us so remote language, which is only available to us in the books of the 
Old Testament, the knowledge of which is so limited among us, that is a precarious 
thing. But someone must say this to whom one cannot reply: That may be the case 
with you, with your knowledge of Hebrew. Let us hear about this Delitzsch, who may 
let himself be seen before anyone in this respect; he may use more energetic 
language than we are allowed to do. He says, "With our deficient knowledge of the 
ancient Hebrew vocabulary, this cannot even give evidence of probability." He then 
continues, "Every prophet has his peculiar style, as already an ancient tradition says, 
which the Talmud has preserved for us: 'Many prophets have one theme, but not two 
prophesy in one style; yes, even the style of the same prophet is not quite the same 
today and at another time, depending on the prophecy that comes over him' - a proof 
that antiquity also had a feeling for the nuances of language in the prophetic writings, 
but, notwithstanding its free linguistic corner, nevertheless did not exile the canonical 
writings from one author to another, from one time to another, as the modern 
Hebraists do. Even the writer of the Book of Jonah has his favorite expressions and 
idiotisms." Then further: "We should have the manifold characters of the ancient 
Hebrew written language, vernacular and national dialects (Jonah was Zebulunite, 
that is, from the neighbourhood of Galilee) before our eyes, and afterwards be able 
to delimit the region of individual freedom of style, if, after so few expressions 
reminiscent of a later gestalt of the language, at the side of which we find undeniable 
archaisms, we were to deny to the prophet from GathaChefer the record of his own 
miraculous history Wider the testimony of all antiquity." (p. 117 f.) "It is not science in 
itself that we reject, but that which takes its unprovable premises from unbelief, which 
regards unenlightened unbelieving reason as reason par excellence, and 
enlightened believing reason as unreason. Who will call the Fathers of the Church, 
Epiphanius, Chrysostom, Basil, Jerome, Ephraem the Syrian, Fulgentius, and others, 
who all acknowledged the historical truth of the Book of Jonah, and in part developed 
the wholesome doctrines of it in powerful and lively homilies, unreasonable or 
superstitious? They had by nature a reason just as intelligent as the rational critics of 
our year. 
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But they gave glory to God and believed His words, which were sufficiently 
legitimized by themselves and by the testimony of the early church. To these 
venerable teachers, tried and tested by ignominy and persecution, the Lutheran 
Church has attached itself, and is now reattaching the golden catena torn asunder 
by a pseudo-Protestantism hostile to the Bible; above all stands for it the testimony 
of the infallible Head of the Church, JESUS CHRIST, from whom all accommodation 
to error and falsehood is as far as light is from darkness." (p. 125 f.) 

Everything else is pretending. The real, basically the only reason for not 
wanting to accept the Book of Jonah as historical truth is the miracles it reports. We 
have seen which passages King wanted to be taken for interpolations, namely, the 
very passages which report these miracles. It is, as Havernick says, "The whole 
view of the opponents of the historical view rests, according to its main ground, on 
a dogmatic presupposition. Were it not for the miracles in our book, no one would 
speak here of parable or myth. But a dogmatic bias should never bribe criticism so 
long as it wants to claim the glory of an impartial one." (Ev. Kz. 1834, 212.) Hitzig 
gives these impulses, and from every sentence the evil conscience peeps out, "The 
whole narrative is miraculous and fabulous; alone, with God no thing is impossible. 
So Jonah lives in the belly of the fish without suffocating; so the kikajon sprouts 
overnight to a height that it shades a sitter. Since Yahweh disposes of everything in 
the world as he pleases for his own purposes, the miraculous coincidence has 
nothing alarming for the author. The fate is just right; the storm, as it has risen for 
the purpose, is also at the proper time; and the fish is at hand to swallow Jonah and 
also to spit him out again. No less so the tree to sprout, the worm that kills it, and 
the fiery wind that makes its loss felt." Keil makes the necessary remarks on this: 
"But the crude conception of God and divine providence, which emerges in this 
omission and borders on atheism, does not remotely prove that the content of our 
book is fabulous, but only that the story of Jonah can neither be properly 
appreciated, nor less understood, without recognition of a living God and his activity 
in the life of nature and man." This unbelief may well assume a pious countenance, 
and say with Farrar, "The book was not. written that we might pore over the whale, 
and forget God." 

Likewise one has been offended at the moral wonder that a whole, great, 
heathen, godless city should take advantage of the preaching of a strange man, and 
so general a repentance from the king down to all the inhabitants; that one does not 
then read that 
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the prophet had cultivated this sprouting spiritual life. Neither is there any mention 
of a pious city of Nineveh, but the next prophets, such as Isaiah, Nahum, and 
Zephaniah, preached against Assyria and Nineveh. They appeared continually as 
idolaters, defying the power of their idols, and despising Jehovah, as the gods of 
other nations generally. - In something explanatory it is, indeed, to say, "We must 
thereby bear in mind how, by the high esteem in which manticism and oracularism 
were held in Assyria, which was regarded as the most ancient people, distinguished 
in this respect, in antiquity (Cic., De divin., I, 1), this appearance was prepared, at 
least a sentiment favorable to the prophet must have arisen. The striking feature of 
the apparition is that a stranger, without being presumed to have any common 
interest, instead of flattering the people, as the heathen soothsayers did, announces 
in the most definite and powerful manner his approaching doom. The connection 
with the Israelitish kingdom could also already have let news of the Hebrew prophets 
penetrate to the Assyrians." (Ev. Kz., 222.) It is also possible that they had learned 
what Jonas had prophesied to Jeroboam, and how that had come to pass. But here, 
too, it is necessary to acknowledge the action and intervention of God. Every 
repentance is a miracle of God's grace. The fact that the Gentiles repented all at 
once seems especially wonderful to us. The mother church of the New Testament, 
when it was told of the conversion of the Gentiles and the formation of Gentile 
Christian congregations, exclaimed in amazement: "So the Lord has also given 
repentance unto the Gentiles unto life!" And if God wanted to teach this to His Old 
Testament Israel with this very incident and with this book, as we shall hear, then 
we also see the sufficient reason on God's side for this mass conversion. That here 
a whole Gentile city was converted at a time when Israel was rapidly approaching 
judgment, was a demonstratio ad oculos of what the Lord later says: "Many shall 
come from the morning and from the evening, and shall sit with Abraham, and Isaac, 
and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven: but the children of the kingdom shall be cast 
out into outer darkness." This often happened in the New Testament, that the Jews, 
to whom the apostles first addressed the gospel, rejected it, scorned and persecuted 
the apostles, cursed and blasphemed them, and that then the Gentiles came in 
bright multitudes and asked that the word might be spoken to them also. And that 
people may backslide after conversion, and that thoroughly, especially in so glorious 
and promising a beginning, that often happens. "The kingdom of heaven is like unto 
a sower," says the Lord, not merely for instruction for the future, but also on the 
ground of experience. It always went 
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The plants also fell on the rock, where they had only a thin layer of earth, and quickly 
and beautifully sprouted and grew green, and just as quickly withered away, so that 
their place was no longer known to the plant of God. 

It has also been said in general that the book does not give the impression 
that it wants to be history at all. KOhler can even say: it bears the stamp of a true 
story just as conspicuously and clearly as any tale in "One Thousand and One 
Nights"; it is so incomplete. Bleek misses the following: the name of the Assyrian 
king should not have been missing; one expects more definite details, e.g. at which 
place Jonah came back to land, and what became of him in later times. K6hler (III, 
2) should have been given the contents of Jonah's sermon. We might, in order also 
to proceed scientifically, lengthen this list of desiderata ad libitum. We certainly miss 
the names of the seamen, together with an indication of their uncles and aunts; the 
age, dimensions, and class of the ship are also not given. We would like to know into 
whose net the fish went, and whether it was edible; what became of the kikajon, 
whether it had hard or soft wood; how many cubic feet of lumber were obtained from 
it, and other questions of equal importance economically, culturally and religiously. 
Sunt pueri! 

A powerful argument for the historicity of the Book of Jonah is also the great 
difference of the critics with regard to the questions: What is it then? and in what time 
was it written? There have been mentioned: the time of the Assyrian exile, the time 
of Josiah, the Babylonian exile, the post-exilic period, the third, the fourth century. 
Hitzig places it in the Maccabean age, and makes it have originated in Egypt, "the 
land of wonders," because of the miraculous Kikajon. Havernick also asserts this as 
an instance, "The very consideration of the various views which belong here renders 
their truth suspect. If we look at the moral commentators, none of them agree with 
the other." (Ib. Kz. 1834, 212.) 

To any unbiased reader, the book presents itself as a story, albeit a wonderful 
story. The very ridicule that the book has ever had to endure proves that this is the 
first, natural impression and the general opinion: the book wants to be history. With 
a fable, one does not scoff at even more whimsical things. But one notices that the 
book wants to be history; and yet one does not believe that some of the things it tells 
have happened, or even could happen; hence the ridicule. Jonah is a historical 
person, Nineveh a historical city; what the book has in the way of historical details 
and descriptions agrees with what we know of it otherwise. Reindl: "Had the 
collectors of the canon not believed in the historical truth of this fact, but only. 
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religious truths in the garb of allegory or fable in this book, why did they not place 
the same among the Hagiographa?" Havernick: "The prophet Jonah is a historical 
person. Likewise the geographical circumstances are exactly designated. This 
shows that the author wishes his writing to be regarded as historical. Any explanation 
that lets the author write a parable makes him guilty of dishonesty, because he would 
then have to make his readers believe that what he is telling is really true. But those 
who ascribe to him the writing down of 'unauthenticated prophecies' accuse him of 
downright immorality." (Ev. Kz., 217.) It has also ever been taken for history. It is in 
the canon of the Old Testament. And yet one did not take everything into it. It must 
also have been passed at a time that it could still be included there. Keil: "The 
sending of Jonah to Nineveh fits the historical circumstances of his time, in that the 
first contact of Israel with Assyria occurred at that time (Hos. 5, 13; 10, 6), and 
already twelve years after Jeroboam's death under Menahem the destruction 
threatened by the prophets through Phul fell upon the kingdom of Israel from there. 
(2 Kings 15:19.)" (Einl., 321.) Delitzsch reports that an ancient synagogal fast-day 
eulogy reads, "He who heard Jonah in the belly of the fish, hear ye!" "Into the 
Christian Church this taunt did not sand until the rise of deism, naturalism, and 
rationalism raised the denial of the miracles and inspiration of Scripture to the axiom 
of free inquiry." (Keil, Einl., 278.) From that time onward there is then a mass of 
whimsical hypotheses and trivial conceits. These Friedrichsen has compiled, and, 
as Keil says, "mindlessly discussed," in his book, Critical Survey of the Various 
Views of the Book of Jonah (2nd ed., 1841). 

But the historical character of our book is raised above all doubt by the sayings 
of the Lord. He does not reproach the Jews for having such a silly, unseemly book 
in the canon, but recognizes the canon, as it was and was familiar to Israel, as holy 
Scripture, the Scripture that cannot be broken, as God's Word. And there he has not 
ignored the book of Jonah, but quotes it, and not as a mystique, a fable, a parable, 
but as a history. He talks about Jonah as he talks about Abraham, David, Solomon, 
the queen of noon. He speaks of the people of Nineveh as he speaks of the people 
of Sodom and Gomorrah. He acknowledges as a historical fact that the people of 
Nineveh repented at the preaching of Jonah, and thus puts to shame and stress the 
unrepentant and unbelieving generation of his day, which repented not at all, though 
there was more than Jonah. He tells them they would yet have to see and hear of 
these very real people at the Last Day; they would condemn them. Delitzsch: 
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"The truth of the prophet's story is confirmed to us by the mouth of him who is more 
than Jonah, who, as the light of the world, was free from all superstition, and as the 
liberating truth itself, free from all accommodation to human error, by JEsu Christo, 
our Lord, who teaches us that Jonah was not only an emblem of the Ninevites, but 
also a type of the Son of Man, who, as the prophet was three days and three nights 
in the belly of the great fish, shall likewise be three days and three nights in the midst 
of the earth." (p. 119 f.) On this Keil remarks: "The historical truth of the incidents 
narrated, however, is not annulled by the symbolic-typical character of the same, but 
rather confirmed, since future facts of salvation cannot be prefigured by parabolic 
narratives or mythical poems, but only by real facta." (Einl., 321.) 

We close this section with a word from Delitzsch: "Thus the Book of Jonah is 
a historical painting of equal depth of psychological, dogmatic, and typical 
significance, from whose dawning background Christ JEsus, the Saviour not only of 
the Jews, but of all nations, shines forth to us; and we find here also confirmed an 
old synagogal tenet: The final goal of all the prophecies of the prophets are the days 
of the Messiah." (S. 122.) 

(Conclusion follows.) E. P. 
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(Submitted at the request of the New Orleans Teachers Conference). 


The Scriptures teach that the Decalogue was written by God on "two tablets," 
Ex. 31:18, and that these two tablets contained "ten words," Ex. 34:28; but how many 
commandments were on each tablet, and what words comprise the first, second, 
third commandments, etc., is nowhere stated in Scripture, and therefore lies in the 
region of mean things. 

The division of the Ten Commandments, which is generally accepted in the 
Lutheran Church, became the prevailing one in the Western Church after Augustine's 
event, and Luther retained it, and certainly rightly so. - Two reasons especially speak 
in favor of the Lutheran division of the commandments. First, in the Hebrew 
manuscripts of Exodus 20, a letter of separation is found between all the 
commandments, except between the ninth and tenth commandments, and in the 
repetition of the law this is also the case between the ninth and tenth 
commandments, Deut. 5:21. Second, Christ calls the commandment to love God the 
first and highest commandment, and the commandment to love God the second. 
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Love for one's neighbor is the other. With this the counting of the commandments 
of other gods, of God's name, and of the Sabbath, as the commandments of the 
first tablet, is at all fine, because these deal with the immediate service of God, while 
the remaining seven commandments, which deal with the service of the neighbor, 
form the second tablet. "For," as Chemnitz says, "what Moses calls the two tables, 
that he [Christ] calls the first and second commandments." 

There is no difference of opinion in the Lutheran Church concerning the 
division of the commandments, but there has been much dispute in ancient and 
modern times as to the difference between the ninth and tenth commandments. 
While some find the difference in the desire itself, others maintain that it lies in the 
objects of desire or in both at the same time. Now this question is to be counted 
among the problems, because Scripture gives no clear information about it, but it is 
nevertheless of some importance for the catechist in dealing with these two 
commandments. 

Luther, in his interpretation of the commandments, almost always combined 
the ninth and tenth commandments and considered them as one commandment, 
as, for example, in his Large Catechism. Only in his Small Catechism did he treat 
them separately. In his interpretation of the Ten Commandments in 1528 (that is, a 
year before the Small Catechism appeared), he says: "Some divide the two 
commandments. There is not much in the division. St. Paul sums it up in one to'n 
Romans, chap. 7, 7, where he speaks: "Thou shalt not lust after any thing. So then 
lust is forbidden." (Ill, 1129.) 

Now what, in Luther's opinion, is forbidden in both commandments, is evident 
from the following words: "In my judgment, it seems to me that by these two 
commandments the tinder and the unconquerable desire are forbidden, | mean the 
very root of evil thoughts, so that it must be understood that in the sixth and seventh 
commandments the assent of the heart and the gestures of the members are 
forbidden, the word of the mouth and the work of the evil body, but here also even 
the first impulses together with the tinder, which is the origin of those. For we must 
become so pure before we enter the kingdom of heaven, that there be no evil 
impulses in us, nor any tinder that inclines to evil, but a perfect health of body and 
soul, absolutely without all infirmity, which, of course, will not come to pass in this 
life, nor is it in our power." (Ill, 1841 s.) Thus Luther means that in the ninth and 
tenth commandments the real root and origin of evil thoughts, the lust of the flesh, 
is forbidden, while in the sixth and seventh commandments the consent of the heart 
is added, and there, therefore, the real lust is forbidden. Chemnitz is in complete 
agreement with Luther when he writes: "With such great brevity of the Decalogue, 
surely there cannot be such a tautology, 
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that what is already forbidden in the individual commandments is repeated at the 
end, and especially not in one but in two commandments. Therefore he [Paul] 
wanted to indicate [namely, with the words Rom. 13:9: 'Let nothing desire thee’ that 
the desire of one's neighbor's wife, which is forbidden in the sixth commandment, 
was different from the desire forbidden in the tenth commandment; likewise that the 
desire for one's neighbor's house, which belongs to the seventh commandment, 
was different from the desire of which the ninth commandment speaks. But the sixth 
commandment forbids the affections to which consent is added. For it says, 'He who 
looks at a woman to lust after her.' Consequently concupiscence in the last two 
commandments does not denote that anything is considered and undertaken with 
deliberation; for this is forbidden in the preceding commandments." (Loc. Theol., 
De Lege Dei, p. 90 b.) Konrad Dietrich also agrees with the opinion of Luther and 
Chemnitz. In his Institutiones Catecheticae (translated by Dr. Notz, p. 122) he asks 
the question, "What kind of evil desire, then, is forbidden in both [commandments]!" 
and answers, "Forbidden in both is the innate evil desire in particular, as well as in 
the preceding commandments in general the real evil desire is forbidden. . . . For 
another is, for example, the desire of the woman, which is condemned in the sixth 
commandment, and another that which is forbidden in the tenth commandment. For 
in the former that desire is forbidden which is connected with a well-considered inner 
disposition and a resolute will to do that which one desires. . . . In the tenth 
commandment is forbidden the mere lust itself, which may arise in the heart even 
without being thought of, and sometimes even while one is struggling against it, 
which never has conscious consent in its train, much less outward actual sin in its 
wake. The same is true of covetousness for one's neighbor's house in the seventh 
as well as in the ninth commandment." 

On the other hand, Joh. Gerhard makes a difference between the desire in 
the ninth and tenth commandment, because two different expressions are used for 
it in the basic text, 6 Mos. 5, 21. He writes: "From all this we conclude that active 
(actualis) desire, as the better known, is forbidden in the ninth commandment, but 
hereditary (originalis) desire in the tenth. Hence, although in the catechetical 
explanations the commandment is summed up by concupiscence, yet it is not 
denied that there is a twofold kind of concupiscence, each of which is forbidden by 
the voice of the divine law." (Loc. Theol., ed. Cotta, loc. XII, § 46, p. 247.) As 
Gerhard, so Spener, who, in his "Catechism Sermons" (p. 117), says: "Whether, 
indeed, according to our catechismo, we reckon only three commandments in the 
first table, yet we must not fear that we keep only nine commandments, for indeed 
these two last commandments are distinguished. The difference 
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But this is not to be looked for in the examples that are set for it, since in one it is 
forbidden to desire the house, in the other the wife, etc., but in the desire itself, 
namely, that there is not only one, but two kinds of desire, hence also Deut. 5:21 two 
words are written in the Hebrew, whereas the examples are confused: the one 
means to lust, the other: to make oneself lust." More recent commentators have also 
attempted to prove the difference in the desire. Thus, for example, Dachsel, who in 
his "Bible Work" remarks on Exodus 20:17: "But that the meaning of this twofold 
prohibition of making oneself lust does not lie in the objects of evil desire themselves, 
is proved by the manner in which the prohibition is repeated in Deut. 5:21. For there 
the objects of desire are reversed, in that the woman is mentioned first, but 
afterwards the house with its accessories; on the other hand, the desire is 
designated by two expressions which can be definitely distinguished from each 
other. The first expression, which we have both times also in the present passage 
(chained), is very well rendered by Luther by ‘Be not lusted after’; it is especially fond 
of being used of a desire which is based on a finding of beauty, aroused by a stimulus 
from without (Jos. 7, 21), while the second expression (hithpael from avah) 
proceeds more from the covetous himself, is founded in his inclinations and needs. 
(Prov. 21, 10.) Hence in our place it is only indirectly pointed out, by twice uttering 
the same prohibition, that evil desire is of a twofold kind. Then in Deut. 5:21 the 
twofold kind is more particularly stated: the one is the evil lust stirred up in the heart, 
or the real evil lust; the other is the evil lust resting in the heart, or the hereditary evil 
lust." In our synodal circles, too, voices have repeatedly been heard in favor of the 
difference in desire itself with regard to the two last commandments. It is sufficient 
to mention this here only briefly. 

Against this, however, many exegetes and catechists assert that the 
difference lies in the objects of desire. Thus, for example, Euler writes in his 
"Handbuch zum Kleinen Katechismus": "The ninth commandment forbids lusting 
after dead goods, the tenth commandment after living goods." And Konrad Dietrich 
(Institutiones, p. 125) says: "As real evil lust is forbidden in two distinguished 
commandments, namely, the coveting of the wife in the sixth, that of the house and 
property of the neighbor in the seventh, so, similarly, inherent evil lust is forbidden 
in two distinguished commandments, namely, the coveting of the neighbor's property 
in the ninth, that of the neighbor's wife in the tenth; for how inconsistent it would be 
to wish to find here a relation of inequality!" In Fr. Brunn's explanation of the 
Catechism, the difference is emphasized both in the objects and in the desire itself. 
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It is evident from the above quotations that the difference between the ninth 
and tenth commandments has ever been a crux of the commentators. But what is 
one to say now about the various conflicting judgments of scholars? What is to be 
decided upon? First of all, it must be considered whether there is a difference 
between the two commandments at all. Cyriakus Spangenberg, whose sermons on 
catechism appeared in 1564, found no difference either in desire or in the objects of 
desire. Suppose there were no difference, that is, that in the ninth commandment 
exactly the same thing was forbidden as in the tenth, then there would not be two 
commandments at all, but only one commandment. The tenth commandment would 
then be but a repetition of the ninth, and the number of commandments would thus 
be reduced from ten to nine. But the merging of the two last commandments into 
one is also against the clear wording of the same. Louis Harms, in his sermons on 
the Catechism, quite correctly remarks: "Now if God had willed that it should be one 
commandment, he would not have separated it and said twice: 'Be not lusted after*, 
but he would have said: 'Do not lust after your neighbor's house, wife, servant, maid, 
cattle’; then it would have been one commandment. But so God wills that there 
should be two commandments, for he purposely separates them." If this is certain, 
that there are two commandments, there must also be a difference between them. 
But if there be no difference in the desire itself, it must be in the objects of the desire. 
Tertium non datur. Let us now look at the two alternatives. 

First, then, it must be decided whether it can be clearly proved from Scripture 
that in the ninth commandment real desire is forbidden, while in the tenth it is 
hereditary desire. The sedes doctrinae of the law is Exodus 20, where the same 
verb is used for desire in both commandments. And the fact that only one object is 
mentioned in the ninth commandment, but several in the tenth, cannot be a reason 
for ascribing different meanings to one and the same verb. Thus no difference in 
desire is evident from Exodus 20. But what about Deut. 5:21? Here the Hebrew has 
two different verbs for "desire," which are translated "to lust" and "to make oneself 
lust," and are thus synonyms. Can we prove with certainty from these synonymous 
expressions a difference in desire? Prof. Mezger, in his "Drafts of Catecheses on 
Luther's Small Catechism," says: "This distinction can hardly be proved from the text 
of the commandments, either from the objects mentioned in them, or from the 
various verbs used for the term 'to desire’ in the Hebrew." Prof. R. Pieper, in 
explaining the Small Catechism, judges, "The desire itself is the same in both 
commandments." And Otto von Gerlach writes: 
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"Neither in the word 'geltisten,' nor in any other suggestion, is there the slightest hint 
which could lead us to understand the Geliisten of anything but a purely inward 
desire. Every attempt to prove that [Spener's] difference in the so-called appetites 
of the ninth and tenth commandments is a vain one." 

If, therefore, no difference can be demonstrated in desire itself, what is it to 
be sought in? Schutze answers this question in his "Drafts and Catecheses" as 
follows: "If no reason for division can be found in the desire, then the further question 
suggests itself whether such a reason arises through the objects of desire. The ninth 
commandment has for its object of desire the house and inheritance of the neighbor, 
that is, inanimate objects; commandment 10, on the other hand, has for the 
neighbor's wife, servants, and cattle, that is, living objects. Hempel says beautifully: 
‘The ninth commandment leads to the house, the tenth to the neighbor's house; for 
it is persons and things that are within it.'. . . Of course, in Deut. 5:21 we find the 
wife in the ninth commandment, and the neighbor's house in the tenth, from which 
again the conclusion has been drawn that the division of objects is not at all 
important here. But if we were to allow the principle of division, inanimate and living 
objects, to hold good, the same is again rendered invalid by the concluding clause 
of commandment 10: 'nor all that is his,' for the words, as it seems, again proceed 
from inanimate objects. . . . In the solution of this almost puzzling question the most 
eminent dogmatists, exegetes, and catechists have taken part, and still lis sub 
judicibus." Although Sagittarius here leaves the question hanging in the balance, in 
practical catechesis he has decided on the difference in the objects of desire. 

But is it permissible to distinguish the last two commandments according to 
the objects of desire? May it be said that the ninth and tenth commandments differ 
in the different objects mentioned in them? First, the objection is made that Deut. 
5:21 says first, "Lust not after thy neighbor's wife," and then, "Thou shalt not covet 
thy neighbor's house, field, manservant, maidservant, ox, ass, nor any thing that is 
his." Here, it is said, the woman is mentioned in the ninth commandment, and the 
house in the tenth; consequently the objects do not matter at all, and therefore these 
cannot be the ground of division. But if Moses here, in repeating the law, 
enumerates the objects of desire in a different order from that in which they stand 
in Exodus 20, he is by no means saying that the desire of the woman is forbidden 
in the ninth commandment, and the desire of the house in the tenth. In this chapter 
Moses does not always adhere exactly to the wording of Exodus 20. Thus he 
mentions the field as well as the house, and in the third commandment he also gives 
a different reason why the Jews should keep this commandment than that given in 
Exodus 20. 
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given. Now when Moses combines the last two commandments, as it were, since 
both deal with desire, and enumerates what God forbids in them, he by no means 
abolishes the order of the commandments determined in the legislation. The Lord 
Christ and the apostles did not always strictly follow this order. Matth. 19, 18. 19 the 
fourth commandment is after the eighth and Mark. 10, 19 the sixth commandment 
before the fifth. Therefore it is not proven that Deut. 5, 21 the desire of the woman is 
forbidden in the ninth commandment and the desire of the house in the tenth 
commandment. 

Then the objection is raised against this, that at the close of the tenth 
commandment are the words, "nor all things that are his." Of this Schitze says: 
"These words, as it seems, go again to inanimate objects." It may seem so, after all; 
but must the words necessarily be understood to include the inheritance or house of 
one's neighbor? Surely not. Why then should God have expressly mentioned the 
house beforehand in the ninth commandment, when it would be included again in 
the tenth commandment under “all that is his"? By this supposition, so far as the 
objects are considered, the two commandments would be melted into one. Is it not 
possible then to understand these words in such a way that by them the goods of 
the same kind, of which "woman, servant, maid, cattle" are only examples, are 
designated? At any rate this is how Dietrich understood the words, for he remarks 
on them in his Institutiones, p. 124, as follows: "So also in this commandment, as in 
others, the part is put in the place and for the designation of the whole. For only the 
one and other species are named, - but thereby all other species of the same kind 
are understood, of which the Holy Spirit, in the declarations of the prophets and 
apostles, indicates that they are to be dealt with among them, as, for example, the 
desire of the husband, the son, the daughter, the housemate, the chicken, the cow, 
the horse, the mule, the calf, the bull, the piglet, the pig, the goose." 

Moreover, another circumstance comes into consideration here, which clearly 
indicates that the difference is to be sought in the objects. Luther, in the Large 
Catechism, in the words, "These two commandments are almost given to the Jews 
in particular, although they nevertheless also concern us in part," rightly pointed out 
that the law was first given to the Jews. Just as the third commandment, according 
to its wording, concerned the Jews first, so in the ninth commandment they were 
forbidden to alienate in any way the house and inheritance of their fathers (Deut. 
26:23), and if they did lose it, it must be returned to the family in the next year of 
jubilee. Even though the buyer could only acquire the right of use temporarily, the 
prohibition was still very necessary, for the prophet Isaiah laments: "Woe to those 
who draw one house upon another and have a 
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Bring one field to another," etc. This proves that in the ninth commandment the 
hereditary family property is the object of the commandment, in the tenth, therefore, 
what each individual possesses. 

Let us now briefly sum up the whole, and we have the following: 1. we must 
acknowledge a difference between the ninth and tenth commandments, because 
otherwise we either contradict the Scriptures, which expressly state "ten words," or 
we are compelled, according to the Reformed way, to count the prohibition of 
images as a special commandment. 2. (2) Any attempt to prove that the difference 
between the two commandments lies in the desire must be regarded as vain. (3) 
The wording of these commandments gives a definite difference in the objects, and 
there is no reason to depart from it. The writer of this, therefore, joins in the decision 
that the difference between the ninth and tenth commandments is not in the desire, 
but in the objects of the desire, so that in the ninth commandment the immovable, 
hereditary possession is forbidden, while in the tenth the movable, living possession 
of one's neighbor is forbidden. 

D. Meibohm. 
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Brotherhood in arms establishes community of faith. This is the main 
proposition with which Tréltsch now seeks to prove his theory of the relativity of 
Christianity. For Tréltsch sees in the struggle of Christian nations against each other 
and in the denial of Christian principles which comes to light in the process, further 
in the union of Christian England with pagan Japan on the one hand, and in the 
comrades-in-arms of Germany and Turkey on the other, his old proposition that 
Christianity has only relative value. It is not a religion for all mankind, and so the 
dream of world mission is over. "Everything historically special about the great world 
religions is only something relative, of supreme importance and vitality for the circle 
it fills, but not destined to become the par excellence general." From the present 
political, worldly unity of the Germans and Turks, therefore, Trdltsch freshly 
concludes also the religious and spiritual unity of both. With the same right he could 
have concluded this from the fact that both Turks and Germans have two eyes, two 
ears, two arms and two legs. Genuine with Tréltsch, however, is the hatred of the 
old faith. "There are people," he says, "who, in the style of the Old Testament 
prophets, regard it [the war] as a punishment for apostasy from God, and make it 
the subject of sermons on repentance. But what with the prophets was an 
overcoming of naturalistic and pagan thinking by an admittedly very violent ethical 
idea, that is 
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in the modern jeremiads a musty clerical idiom that need not be taken seriously." The 
expectorations of Trdltsch are printed by D. Rade, and, as the "A. E. L. K." expresses 
itself, "has no remark even for the above unwashed speech." As far as the mission 
is concerned, Lepsius recalls the Crimean War, in which England and France were 
in fraternity of arms with the Sultan, but this did not result in any abandonment of the 
mission. To the English, who reproach the Germans for their alliance with the Turks, 
Lepsius points out that it was the Allies who first led Mohammedans into the field 
against the Germans, so that there are now more than 15,000 Muslims in German 
captivity, to whom mosques have even been built in their camps and Koranic books 
supplied. That Trdltsch and the liberal theologians and laymen are much closer in 
their faith to the Turks than to the Christians is, however, beyond doubt. And the 
same is true of numerous Anglican, Methodist, Presbyterian, and many other 
"Christian" preachers and laymen who belong to the Masons and other lodges. If 
lodge members are consistent, they may be good Muselmanner; Christians they are 
not, at any rate. To such points Trdltsch should have referred if he wished to find a 
religious connecting line between the Turks and himself and the modern "Christians." 
But it does not follow from this that Christianity itself has only relative value, but only 
that Tréltsch and comrades are lying if they still call themselves Christians. F. 
B. 


Treacherous truce. In Germany at present the defense of the fatherland is in 
the foreground of political interests. But anyone who concludes from this that the 
previous disputes in the church have lost their significance is mixing up the spiritual 
and the secular, church and state. The community of arms has nothing to do with the 
community of faith and church. The basis of the community in arms is the common 
earthly fatherland or common earthly interests. The basis of church fellowship, 
however, is neither fatherland nor race, but solely the common confession. Lutherans 
on the side of the Allies and the Germans, although they are opposed to each other 
in the war, could nevertheless take communion together. Lutherans and Catholics, 
however, although they fight side by side as faithful brothers in arms, could not do 
so. Of course, the devil now interprets the brotherhood of arms, which is after all 
merely worldly and civically oriented, in order to smother the true Christian confession 
in religious menagerie and indifferentism. And probably only a few clear and 


doctrinally grounded Lutherans will succeed in keeping themselves unsullied by 


ecclesiastical unionism in the present brotherhood of arms. The liberals, of course, 
rejoice in the present blurring of the differences of faith, yes, 
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declare the existing brotherhood in arms itself to be actual religious unity, as we 
have proved in the case of Trdltsch. And D. Rade now expresses his wish in the 
"Christian World" that this false religious truce may not cease after the war. All 
parties agree that one must fight fornication and drunkenness, lies and greed, 
insolence and obtuseness, and all manner of ungodliness, as they publicly go about 
their business. That was unity enough! But the "A. E. L. K." rightly remarks: "D. Rade 
has forgotten only one thing, the position towards the lord of the castle. Here the 
opinions differ according to the words of the lord of the castle himself, which he put 
in the well-known question Matth. 22, 42." From the ecclesiastical brotherhood 
which Rade wants, JEsus Christ, the Son of the living God, is excluded. And the 
castle-peace which he advocates is in truth nothing but treachery and diabolical 
conspiracy to cast out the lord of the castle, JEsum Christum, from his own castle, 
the church. In place of the old faith the liberals want to put morality, and in place of 
the kingdom of God the fatherland. The Protestant paper writes: "If you ask me: How 
do | build a kingdom of God? | will answer you with one word: Be a good German! 
Stand firm in your fatherland! Do your duty there and fulfill your task! Seek to 
immerse yourself in the German way and German nature, in the German spirit and 
German mind. Be German in piety and will, that is, simple, true, faithful and brave! 
Help, as you are able, that we may win; help that our Fatherland may grow and 
become great!" And from the field a soldier writes: "How little is the deepest, most 
intimate need of the heart satisfied by the sermon of many a pastor! For one has to 
hear sermons there about which one is actually angry. When a pastor presents our 
fatherland as God, eternal life as a life that lives on in the later generation of memory, 
the sting of death is explained by the fact that death's sting is taken away when one 
dies for the fatherland, and hell is recognized only in our enemies whom we are now 
fighting, this is little suited to strengthen and invigorate the spark of faith kindled in 
many hearts by the terrible things experienced." So in the Germany that D. Rade 
and the liberals are striving for, there would be no more room for Christ, the Gospel, 
and the Christian Church. Thus Satan is now fishing in the mud and busily sowing 
his weeds during the black night of war. Therefore, if Christians are not valiant, there 
will be a sad harvest for the church after the war. But, what do the heathen rage, 
etc.! Ps. 2. F. B. 

Neutrality and arms exports. Much has been written and said about 
neutrality in the last ten months that is confused and false. And these 
misconceptions have led to all sorts of unfair accusations that have nothing to do 
with morality or 
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with American freedom of thought and speech. In his declaration of August 18, 1914, 
President Wilson says: "The United States must be neutral in fact as well as in name 


during these days that are to try men's souls. We must be impartial IN THOUGHT 


AS well as in action, must put a curb upon our sentiments, as well as upon every 
transaction that might be construed as a preference of one party to the struggle 
before another." If this is not merely to say that we should not form a judgment hastily 
and without sufficient foundation as to who is right or wrong in this war, and that, if 
such a judgment has been formed in us, we should not advocate it hatefully and with 
fanaticism in speech and writing, but if it were also to be demanded that we should 
not form a judgment at all, much less advocate it in speech and writing, then we 
could not agree with our President. The common distinction between neutrality in 
thought, in word, and in deed leads to clarity here. 

Neutrality of thought. If it were demanded of us that we should deliberately fail 
to come to any clarity as to who is right or wrong in the world war, this would demand 
an intellectual and moral indifferentism unworthy of a human being, and a 
manufactured, artificial neutrality that cannot be reconciled with ethics. Whoever, of 
course, inwardly in his thoughts and judgments, without intentionally bringing this 
about, has not yet come to a decision as to which side is right in the world war, can, 
however, as long as he is inwardly really neutral, turn neither to one side nor to the 
other, absolutely not even in his wishes and prayers. If he nevertheless wished to 
do so, he would place will above insight, and his own personal desires above God 
and conscience. But if a man has convinced himself on the basis of facts that the 
right in the world war is on the side of the Germans and the wrong on the side of the 
Allies, he is already eo ipso inwardly not neutral and must no longer wish to be so. 
And anyone who nevertheless demanded inward neutrality from him would be 
demanding immorality, the rape of his own convictions. All that can be demanded 
here is that no one should conclude his judgment without sufficient reasons, in other 
words, that judgment should be objective. Whoever, therefore, demands from others 
neutrality in thought and heart with regard to the judgment as to who was the guilty 
party in the world war, either does not know what he is demanding, or he is 
demanding immoral rape of the truth. 

Neutrality of speech. As for neutrality in words, speeches, and writings, 
morality demands that each person stand up for his convictions, for the cause which 


he has recognized as just, especially when this cause is accompanied by lies and 
slander. 
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is surrounded. It is immoral when someone fearfully or out of selfish interests 
chooses to remain silent here and, on top of that, seeks to justify his actions as 
"guilty neutrality". It is moral duty to stand up for truth and justice and for the cause 
of the silent and oppressed. And this right is also guaranteed to us by American 
freedom of speech and press. Whoever, therefore, has convinced himself on the 
basis of the facts that Germany is right and is waging a defensive war against her 
numerous enemies who have unjustly invaded her, has not only the right to think 
so, but he also has the right and, depending on the circumstances, the duty to say 
so and to advocate it in speech and writing. Whoever here demands of us that we 
remain silent and neutral is demanding something immoral and thoroughly un- 
American. The state has no right to rape thought, nor even to muzzle free, moderate 
speech. So no one who still respects morality and American freedom will demand 
neutrality of speech and writing from us. 


Neutrality of the deed. But it is different with the neutrality of actions and 
works. The state has no power over our thoughts and words, but it does have power 
over our deeds. In America there is freedom of thought, speech, and press, but not 
freedom of action. Anyone can think what he wants, but not everyone can and may 
do what he wants. This is also true with reference to the European war. Here our 
government can justly demand that no one in the country take part in the European 
war in any way with action. Here it can enjoin strict neutrality and call to account any 
citizen who in any way breaks the neutrality of the act. And this is precisely the 
meaning of our Government declaring, as it has done, that we wish to be and remain 
strictly neutral in the present war. This declaration refers and can refer only to the 
neutrality of deed, not of thought and speech. Those who would extend it beyond 
action to thought and speech would be violating American liberty and violating 
conscience. 

Arms exportation and neutrality of action. We have argued that the export 
of arms is incompatible with the neutrality of action proclaimed by our President, 
and that our country must observe it as long as we do not want to intervene in the 
war ourselves and become responsible for the bloodshed. In our protests against 
this export of arms we base ourselves, as elsewhere (e.g., Alma Mater, p. 206 et 
seq.) demonstrated, on morality and specifically American consciousness. The 
present appalling export of arms is as incompatible with American principles, ideals, 
and interests as it is with the moral demands of truth and justice. 
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justice, and impartiality. "In every war," as ex-President Tast recently admitted, "one 
party is wrong, and both may be wrong." But if that is the case, we also make 
ourselves a party to an injustice by exporting arms to belligerents, even if such 
exportation is not unilateral, as in the present war. The present enormous export is 
nothing but actual, though indirect, participation in the European war, and thus no 
real neutrality of action. 


Sophistic justification of the export. In order to justify the export of arms, 
one invokes the international law which permits this export. But even if it be admitted 
that even under the present circumstances and changed conditions the export is 
permitted by international law, it does not follow that we should avail ourselves of 
that right. Considerations of morality and American ideals and interests should 
govern action here. It has been further contended that now that war has broken out, 
international law makes it our duty to arrange for the export of arms. But of this, so 
far as we are informed, no one has yet offered proof; moreover, this assertion falsely 
assumes that the export of arms to belligerents is morally justified. If the international 
law really requires the present export of arms, it would follow, in our opinion, only 
that we should amend it on this point. It has also been asserted that the present 
export of arms is based on conscience. But this assertion is based on a twofold false 
premise: first, that international law really does not merely permit us to export arms, 
but makes it obligatory; second, that conscience must be guided by international law, 
instead of, conversely, international law by conscience. Conscience is created by 
God for man and is in his nature, which no one can change; international law, on the 
other hand, is man-made. If, therefore, the two come into conflict with each other, it 
is not conscience but international law that must give way. It is therefore sophistical 
to conclude: the international law demands the export of arms, ergo it is a matter of 
conscience. Again, the ultimate normative norm remains conscience, not 
international law. What actually follows, if international law should really demand the 
export of arms, is this: that human machination must be changed and improved. At 
last one has even ventured to assert that the present export of arms is based on 
benevolence towards all nations. In view of the fact, however, that the appalling trade 
has brought with it rivers of blood and tears, this assertion is unlikely to elicit more 
than a painfully sceptical smile. It is too vividly reminiscent of the assurance that the 
British, precisely out of 
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are waging war against Germany out of pure love for the German people. It will 
probably remain the case that the murderous export of arms is not only contrary to 
true Americanism, but also contrary to morality, and that through it our country is 
burdening itself with nothing less than blood guilt. F.B. 


The English Holiness journal Life of Faith writes: "We are just now hearing 
a good part of the 'Watch on the Rhine’. Let us remember that Schneckenburger 
died in 1849. Let us remember that he knew nothing of the savage barbarism of the 
Huns. Those were the days of Germany's greatness, when the pure flames of 
patriotism burned Heller, when lust for power had not yet consumed it. But alas! it 
has left the day behind and entered the night. It has fallen from its greatness and 
entered the littleness of the unconscientious. A solemn treaty is but a piece of paper; 
neutrality is a mere word. It was Great Britain that resolved to respect the little word 
and protect the piece of paper. It was Britain that decided to give a mere word its 
true value." On this the paper of the German communion movement, "Auf der 
Warte," writes: "The dominion of falsehood on the part of our enemies is a terrible 
power, and the falsehood in the pious garb of the people of the Holiness Conference 
at Keswick its summit. It has an emetic effect on one, this pious claptrap. To-day all 
the English papers admit that England only wanted to protect the neutrality of 
Belgium in her own national interest, or else she would have given the sack for all 
neutrality. Of this the neutral States are learning their good part just in this war. If 
Life of Faith still serves up the old fairy tale that it was England's duty of conscience 
to protect the solemn treaty and to help little Belgium, it is to-day, as far as honesty 
is concerned, behind even the secular English dailies, and once more confuses 
conscience with the threatened purse, which unfortunately is not an uncommon 
occurrence in England. At first it was thought that English Christians could be 
excused by their ignorance of the sordid motives of their politics; now they cannot, 
and must be reproached with deliberate, cold untruthfulness." - Is not this, in such 
generality, too harsh a judgment? F.B. 


"Ttaly fights for civilization!" In the present war, to an extent probably 
never before, falsehoods are being made with just about all the terms that come into 
consideration here: Neutrality, militarism, treaty, truthfulness, justice, humanity, 
conscience, international law, etc. Evidence of this is the sentence at our top. The 
weekly reviewer of the "A. E. L. K." writes: "The embassy buildings of England, 
Russia, France and Italy in Berlin stand unnoticed and unscathed. Hardly do hurried 
passers-by 
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Glance at the shuttered windows. One knows that they are abandoned houses, 
knows that until the outbreak of the war they were inhabited by the ambassadors of 
the opposing powers; but no one thinks of damaging them. No guard stands before 
the house of England in the Wilhelmstrasse, whose barred portal is adorned with the 
words 'Dieu et mon droit'; none before the ornamental building of the French on the 
Pariser Platz, nor before the Russian Embassy or that of our latest Italian enemy. 
There is no need for it. When the German ambassador's house in Petersburg was 
destroyed, when German property in Paris and Brussels was outlawed, not a hand 
was moved in Berlin to destroy even a windowpane. But no sooner had Italy declared 
war on Austria than the mob in Milan descended upon German homes and shops, 
and, in the face of the military troops sent to protect them, destroyed the property of 
people with whom one had hitherto lived on the best of terms and done business, and 
whom one ought really to take some trouble to regard as ‘enemies. As the Italian 
papers affirm with a vestige of shame, the soldiers were unable to keep the 
marauding bands in check. This, of course, was not true. Immediate arrest of the 
leaders or a few well-aimed shots would have put a quick end to the goings-on. But 
the government could not swing to that. Once it had conceded to the street the right 
to influence the policy of the country, it had to allow it the right to draw the further 
conclusions. To oppose the sweet rabble seriously would, after all, be to evoke the 
danger of revolution, with the spectre of which all those members of Parliament were 
intimidated who wished to avoid this 'senseless' war, as the Imperial Chancellor aptly 
characterized it. Italy, as was said in the French Chamber, has joined the side of the 
powers which are fighting for civilization. The Milanese rabble-rousers have provided 
the prelude to this." So put the sentence at the beginning of our paragraph and similar 
ones about the German Vandals, etc., in the light of mob rule in London, Moscow, 
and Milan! This reminds us of the false coinage of the liberals, who likewise 
emasculated almost every theological term and everywhere turned white into black 
and black into white. F. B. 


The German association has declared to the World Congress of the Youth 


League for Decided Christianity that it feels bound in its conscience not to be able to 
send a delegate to America under the present circumstances. They had already had 
in Germany for months a much larger world congress of people from all kinds of 
nations: about a million prisoners of war from Canada, New Zealand, the East Indies 
and Central Asia, Japan and Africa, Sudan, Algiers, Belgium, France, Russia: all 
black, yellow, brown, and white confederates of the English, who 
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have brought about the great annoyance for the whole of Christendom to our deep 
sorrow, have incited the black and yellow races against the white to war, and have 
even maltreated evangelical missionaries. Finally, reference was also made to the 
influence of the war on the Youth League, which, despite all the sacrifices (until May 
it counted 138 killed in action, 214 wounded, 61 missing and the loss of half the 
clubs in East Prussia), nevertheless saw in the war a tremendous call of God to 
inwardness, so that its members, even without the World Conference, knew how to 
take it seriously with God's Word and prayer, with purified understanding and faithful 
readiness to sacrifice for the salvation and salvation of the Fatherland. (A. E. L. K.) 

"The Mental Effects of War." Under this title the Jenens psychiatrist O. 
Binswanger has published a pamphlet, in which he writes to the "A. E. L. 
K.According to the "A. E. L. K." he writes: "During the last year and at the time of the 
outbreak of the war | had treated a whole series of youngsters with weak nerves: 
fearful, faint-hearted, hesitant, weak-willed children whose consciousness and 
emotional content was determined only by their own ego, and who exhausted 
themselves in complaints about physical and emotional pain. Then came the war. 
The sickness fell from them as if in one fell swoop, they enlisted in the troops, and - 
what seems even stranger to me - they have all, with a single exception, proved 
themselves to this day, and this single exception has collapsed not mentally but 
physically. So even in these sickly natures the great purifier 'war' has done its work." 
- How war can also have a purifying effect on morals and become an occasion for 
the earlier sown seed of the divine Word to sprout and bear fruit, there is also 
innumerable evidence of this from this war. War, it has been said, fills hell. Well, at 
any rate, hardly more than a long uninterrupted peace, which the world abuses to 
indulge in the idols of mammon, opulence, lust, dancing, theatre, etc., and to seek 
heaven here on earth. F. B. 

German cardinals protest against French Catholic propaganda of lies. 
Cardinal von Hartmann, Archbishop of Cologne, and Cardinal von Bettinger, 
Archbishop of Munich, have addressed an address to the Pope in which they 
vigorously protest against a publication which has appeared in Paris under the title 
"The War and Catholicism". This pamphlet was compiled by Monsignor Baudrillart, 
Rector of the Catholic Institute in Paris, and was prefaced by Cardinal Amette, 
Archbishop of Paris. The contents deal with the atrocities allegedly committed by the 
Germans in Belgium, especially against the Church. Cardinals von Hartmann and 
von Bettinger positively declare, first, that such atrocities are fictitious and never 
happened, and second, that Cardinal Mercier was never taken into custody. 
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as claimed in the diatribe. In conclusion, they say: "If the French and Belgian clergy 
continue this campaign of calumny, the Catholic clergy of Germany will be compelled 
to retaliate, which would present to the world an unedifying spectacle of Christian 
brotherhood." 


England's leadership in the heathen mission. Prof. Paterson writes: "The 
British Empire stands, as no empire before it has done, for the just and beneficent 
government of subjugated races, for the granting of the greatest measure of liberty 
compatible with firm government, and for the diffusion of the material and spiritual 
blessings of civilization through whole vast spheres of influence. When we consider 
how richly in past ages God's blessings have rested upon our people, . . when we 
further consider that no other power is capable of assuming the same responsibilities 
throughout the world, and of carrying out his world-wide mission in the cause of 
civilization, law and order, and philanthropy, we may well believe-until at least a more 
efficient body appears to replace it-that God will preserve this great instrument of his 
from being broken in pieces, and preserve it for the farther advancement of the 
interests of his kingdom." On the German side, on the other hand, it is insisted that 
England has long since rendered herself unworthy and incapable of this leadership, 
because she places the world mission in the service of her lust for world domination. 
"England," says O. Dettmering, "has carried the European war of nations into the 
colonies, and thus kindled the actual world war; England has led the colored man 
into Europe, and forced heathen soldiers to fight against Christians; England has 
destroyed the mission stations in the German colonies, and waged war against 
peaceful missionaries, against women and children; England, by the possession of 
her cables and the power of her press, has spun around the whole world a web of 
lies about the cause of the world war, has tried to make the German people an 
abomination and an abhorrence among nations, worthy only of destruction. It is 
impossible for us to believe that such a people, with such crimes against mission 
and against truth, can retain leadership in the evangelical Gentile mission. Only 
earnest repentance and conversion can save from judgment on such misdeeds, but 
English pride seems far from repentance and conversion. " F.B. 


Masonic modern-religious views are said to pay homage to the American 
mission in Turkey. The "A. E. L. K." reports: A member of the Aid Society for Armenia 
writes that since the war a great upheaval has taken place in favor of Germany 
among the Armenian people, who have been influenced and dominated by the 
American mission in the English sense. "There is no doubt that after the end of this 
terrible war Germany will be the spiritual leader of the Armenian people. 
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leadership in Turkey, and that it will hand over a whole series of German teachers 
to Turkey. ... It is certainly not a bad testimony to our work that German missions 
are understood here as strictly Bible-believing, emphasizing the divinity of Jesus 
and the death of redemption. Wherever a warm word is said for the old Bible faith, 
one suspects German influence over the Masonic modern-religious views tolerated 
by the American mission. It is just these modern circles, too, that are raging against 
Germany; we are a thorn in their side." Unfortunately, this has hitherto -not been 
everywhere boasted of by the German Mission. We think, for example, of the 
repeated complaints about liberal pastors in Austria. F. B. 

Pacifists and Roosevelt. At Columbia University and other high schools, 
students have joined together to fight any war to settle international disputes and 
not to enlist as soldiers and kill the citizens of another country to set international 
relations right. This prompted Roosevelt to accuse these young people and all 
pacifists of personal cowardice and a morbid lack of patriotic duty in his usual 
blustering manner. "The advocates of pacificism"-he says-"who have been most 
prominent in our country during the past five years have been preaching 
poltroonery . . . . For the nation as for the individual, the most contemptible of all 
sins is the sin of cowardice." After the manner of the pro-British press, Roosevelt 
also seeks to silence the pacifists by scolding them. But one notices the intent. After 
all, Roosevelt belongs to the conscienceless warmongers Wider Deutschland and, 
together with Taft, Eliot, and others, to the patrons of the disdainful munitions 
suppliers. In other respects, too, Roosevelt has long been known to us as a man 
who lacks objectivity, and who has become accustomed to speak and argue out of 
his passions, selfish desires and ambitious plans. To such warmongers, however, 
every loyal American has a sacred duty to stand for peace and to protest against 
any unjust, unnecessary, and cowardly war, such as a war against Germany would 
be under the present circumstances. Even in a thoroughly just cause war must not 
be prima, but always ultima ratio. If we were to start a war against Germany without 
really sufficient reasons, every life destroyed in such a war would be a blood guilt 
on our heads. A peaceable attitude and especially aversion to an unnecessary or 
even obviously unjust war betrays neither cowardice nor lack of a sense of duty to 
the fatherland, but conscientiousness and true patriotism. - But as the warmongers 
on the one side, so in many cases pacifists on the other go too far, in that they 
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condemn every war and every participation in war in general, and indulge in dreams 
of the imminent dawn of eternal world peace with general disarmament and a world 
police force to prevent future wars. But such dreams are utopian; for they contradict 
the clear statements of the Bible concerning the last times in which we live, nor do 
they rhyme with the experience which the world has had for six thousand years of 
the selfish and unreasonable nature of sinful men. And as for the state, according to 
Scripture, its highest duty is and remains that of protecting its citizens against rape, 
where necessary, even with the edge of the sword. If, therefore, the State, in the 
name of justice and national defence, sounds the call to arms, every citizen has the 
right and the duty to obey this call and to lay down his goods and blood for the 
fatherland. Neither Christ's warnings against self-revenge nor his admonitions to love 
one's enemies contradict this. Both can be just as effective in a just war as in the 
midst of peace. To take up arms in defense of one's country on behalf of the 
authorities whom God has appointed has nothing more to do with self-revenge, and 
is no more inconsistent with the love of one's enemies than is the sentence of death 
which the judge justly pronounces and the executioner executes. F. B. 

The fight against the child is still not generally recognized and hated in 
Germany as the great danger of the people, in spite of the terrible, man-killing war. 
Two children, one child, no child, these are the three demons that basically decimate 
a people more than war. You can see it in France. But what can one say that recently 
several associations of German gardeners had to meet in Berlin to take a stand 
against the demand of the employers that private gardeners should have no 
children? The garden owners, as it turned out, do not usually employ only single 
males, but continue to demand that married gardeners should, if possible, have only 
small families, or that they should be and remain entirely childless. Here is another 
example from the class of householders. An imperial official submits the following to 
the public in a Berlin newspaper: "Forced to return to Germany with my wife and little 
daughter at the outbreak of the war, | rent a furnished apartment in Berlin for half a 
year in the middle of January of this year. My wife had the 'great misfortune’ to give 
me and the Fatherland a strapping boy at the end of March. Soon afterwards she 
returned to the home from the hospital with the 'pride of the family’. Three days later 
| received a letter from my landlords, the first paragraph of which read: 'Since, when 
| asked you directly about the size of your family when you rented the apartment, you 
failed to mention that your wife was in the 
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If you are expecting a child on March 1, | hereby give you legal notice to vacate your 
apartment as of May 1.1 hereby request you to inform me within three days whether 
you accept this notice of termination, as otherwise | will be compelled to file an action 
of eviction against you/" For the sake of peace, the sender adds, he will move out. - 
The "A. E. L. K." adds the following to the above cases: "One and a half years ago, 
a young couple rented a flat in Munich. The husband is currently in the field, the 
young wife has now given the fatherland a strong boy. She received the following 
letter: To Mr. H. M. On behalf of Mr. Oskar Streling, | am compelled to offer you the 
apartment . . . in accordance with the contract on January 1, 1915, for March 31, 
1915. As you will understand yourself, the character of the house, which is already 
conditioned by the type of construction, must be preserved, and the enlargement of 
your family is not compatible with this. As you will remember, this point was mainly 
discussed when the tenancy agreement was concluded, and | am sorry to lose you 
as a tenant for this reason. .. ."" F. B. 
Gibbons against woman suffrage. In an open letter addressed to J. R. 
Nugent, former city attorney of Newark, N. Y., Cardinal Gibbons has taken occasion 
to specify anew his opinion concerning woman suffrage. The letter, to which is 
attached a lengthy commentary, reads, as follows: "I still entertain in regard to 
woman suffrage the same views which | have so often expressed: namely, that 
suffrage would drag woman from her domestic duties into the arena of politicians, 
and rob her of much of her grace, goodness, and true influence. Woman is indeed a 
princess, but her God-given dominion should be in the domestic and in the nobler 
field and being. We all believe that she has been so successful in her work there, 
that we must entertain apprehensions as to any change which would carry her 
dominion into the political field."On the question of whether woman suffrage is in 
itself contrary to the moral order of the world, because it would abrogate the word, 
"He shall be thy master," Gibbons did not enter. 
F.B. 


Literature. 


The apostolic letter to the Colossians, interpreted and expounded in 
substance for theologians and non-theologians by Carl Manthey-Zorn. 546 
pp. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. $1.50. 

This interpretation of the Epistle to the Colossians has been described by various people 


as the best of the writings with which Fr. Zorn has so far endowed the Church. We have therefore 
also hastened to publish it in this number. 
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although we have not been able to finish the engrossing reading of it beforehand. Wherever we 
have turned the book over, however, we have come across explanations that are as important 
as they are correct, as clear as they are true, as edifying as they are theologically profound, as 
popular as they are thorough, as scriptural as they are contemporary. Just one example of the 
latter! On p. 24 we read: "Faith is an eagerness, wrought by God, to be founded on Christ and 
His Word. And this eagerness, precisely because it is an eagerness, a desire, a longing, a crying 
of the heart for Christ and his word, is a confidence and trust that Jesus Christ is the only Helper 
and Saviour, and that his word is the only truth of God - not a confidence and trust that is always 
felt and blissfully felt and calmly enjoyed, but nevertheless a true and divinely certain confidence 
and trust, strong and mighty, always rising from all the floods that want to drown it. Thus, in 
God's power, faith penetrates to Christ and his word, which gives us grace, and - has it. And so 
faith can also catch, and the spirit can be glad, and the soul can laugh, though with sobs and 
mourning and weeping." - Whoever lets this writing of Father Zorn come to him does not make 
a mistake. Compared with books from other publishing houses, the price is also set extremely 
low, which is all the more noteworthy since our publisher writes: "We have had quite strange 
experiences with this book. While it was being worked on in Germany, the lamentable war broke 
out, and when it was ready in Zwickau in late autumn, it seemed impossible to bring it over. Only 
after we had made serious representations to our government, insisting on our rights as 
American citizens, did the shipment come into our possession, albeit at vastly increased cost. 
We are all the more pleased that we can now report the book. " F. B. 


State and Church in their mutual relationship since the Reformation. Historically 
presented by A. Pfannkuche. Published by B. G. Teubner, Leipzig. M. 1. 


Especially for us Missourians, who are concerned more and with greater understanding 
than any other community with the questions concerning the right distinction between church 
and state, the reading of this book should be of special interest. At the same time, it is clear from 
it that we Americans still enjoy a greater degree of religious freedom and state equality than any 
other people in the world, not even modern Germany. As proof of this, only the following passage 
(p. 86): "In the two Grand Duchies of Mecklenburg, on the other hand, the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church still exists today as the exclusive state church. All other religious communities, including 
the Catholic and Reformed denominations, are only permitted to worship at home without the 
assistance of a clergyman. Only on the basis of a revocable concession by the sovereign do a 
few Catholic and Reformed congregations exist in the country. It corresponds to this that the 
church government is still exercised by the sovereign as an integral part of his state power and 
like this under competition of the estates. In both countries the Protestant Church has no 
presbyterial or synodal institutions, and thus lacks any corporate independence. Even the 
employment of the clergy is throughout by the sovereign." 

F. B. 


The Psalms of Israel, Germanized according to the verse-measure of the 
original manuscript by D. Rud. Kittel. VIII and 217 pages. A. Deicherts 
Verlag, Leipzig. 2.50; hardcover A. 3. 


D. Kittel of Leipzig, who has made a name for himself as an exegete, as an editor of the 
Hebrew Bible and through his history of the people of Israel, speaks of this translation as follows: 
"| have endeavored to form it according to our present knowledge of the Hebrew metre, as far 
as the imitation of a foreign metre in our language is possible. With full consciousness, | have 
combined with that endeavor the other, where it seems to me 
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The first time that | have used Luther, | have not been able to do so for linguistic reasons. Some 
modern readers will perhaps be inclined to recognize a disadvantage in this, for in this point | 
have usually gone to the utmost limit of what seems permissible to me. But the more seriously 
and longer | immersed myself in Luther's translation, the more strongly | became aware that a 
truly new, 'modern' translation of the Bible after Luther could only be dared by a very great man 
who, like Luther, united both in himself in the same way: the religious genius, indeed the prophet 
of his people, who had been the determining factor for centuries, and the language master of 
the Germans who had been the determining factor for centuries. Before such a one appears, 
we are drawing on Luther's legacy. The all too embarrassing connection to Luther was all the 
easier for me because | believed | had discovered that Luther himself had instinctively felt the 
correct rhythm of the original Hebrew text in a great number of cases, without having any 
scientific basis for it. Make an attempt to transpose Luther's translation from its form, disfigured 
by continuous writing, into another which divides the lines according to parallelism and correct 
sense, and you will be astonished how often he reproduces the perfectly correct rhythm of the 
original text." - But he who eliminates the Messianic from the books of the Old Testament 
denaturalizes them, from which, unfortunately, even this translation of the Psalms by Kittel 
cannot be absolved. 


F.-B: 


Geistliches und Weltliches zu einer volkstiimlichen Auslegung des Kleinen 
Katechismus Luthers in Kirche, Schule und Haus. By K. H. Caspar:. 23rd 
edition. With the author's picture and biography. Published by A. Deichert, 
Leipzig. M.40; b.M.80. 


The present "Original-Volksausgabe" was brought out by the publisher on the centenary 
of Caspari's birth. "In this book Caspari has given contributions to a Christian vernacular 
interpretation of the whole Catechism for pastors, teachers and Christian educated house 
fathers. 'Volkstimlich' is that which is true, deep, subtle, striking, understandable, and 
retainable, expressed in a form that does not fail to make an impression on the Christian- 
German popular mind. The ‘spiritual’ things which the author gives are short, apt explanations 
of the words of the Catechism or the Scriptures, lively, sententious sayings of eminent teachers 
of the Church, edifying testimonies of truth, as they emerge from the experience of the Christian 
mind, in harmony with Scripture and the Confession. The 'secular’ are proverbs, popular 
sayings, sayings of thought, parables, and a great number of popular stories and tales, which, 
pointing to a popular spirit nourished and transfigured by Christianity, either are or may become 
the property of the whole people." Caspari's book, which has been on the market since 1853, 
has always been regarded in our midst as a good treasure trove, from which preachers, 
teachers, and fathers of the household can obtain many noble treasures for themselves and 
those entrusted to their care. F. B. 


War Songs and Poems by A. Wenzel, Lutherville, Ark. 10 cts; 100 pieces $7.50. 


In these simple, popular, even at times naive songs, everything is true and faithful and 
genuinely German in thought and feeling. But even the most loyal American can heartily join in 
the delightful and edifying reading, because in this war Germany is representing the cause of 
humanity, not only against the barbaric Russians, but also against the British, who for centuries 
have been exaggerating and pathologically magnifying their individual and specific racial 
consciousness to such an extent that the consciousness of humanity must perish and break 
down in the process, that the consciousness of humanity must perish and fall to pieces, just as 
the French and the Russians, and especially the British, have sunk in this war into extreme 
barbarism, where inflated egoism must always lead. - Half of the net proceeds are intended for 
the widows and orphans of the German and Austro-Hungarian warriors. F.B. 
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From Church and Art. By Prof. D. Leopold Witte. Second, several times 
changed edition. Halle a. S. Verlag von Max Niemeyer. 1913. 432 pages 
5X7. Price, hard cover: M.6. 


v. Witte was formerly Superintendent and Spiritual Inspector of the Landesschule Pforta 
and is also known as a fighter against the aspirations and pretensions of Rome. In the present 
volume, as the title already indicates, 17 very diverse treatises are united, skillfully written, often 
interesting and instructive, but theologically not always correct. Those on art and those against 
Rome are preferable to those on ecclesiastical and theological questions. Among the former we 
include: Michelangelo. Savonarola. Vittoria Colonna. Torquato Lasso. Gladstone's fight against 
Rome. Ignaz von Déllinger. Luigi Desanctis, an Italian Protestant of modern times. Among the 
latter are: The Significance of JEsu's Thirty Years' Silence (expressing a false doctrine of the 
Person of Christ, also called Kenofis). Tradition and Scripture. The invisible church and Rome. 
Biblical criticism a helper of the truth. Jacob Boehme. Carlyle's religious position. Of the whole 
book applies: He who brings much, will bring some. Printing and layout are good. L. F. 


The Original Forms of the 11th Article of the Formula of Concord, 
Presented by Prof. Geo. |. Fritschel, 1831 Fremont Ave, Dubuque,, lowa. 
12 pages 6X9. 

The two documents presented here that are of interest to the dogma historian are "The 
Strasbourg Concord of March 18, 1563" by Jakob Andrea (reprinted from Pfaff, Acta et scripta 
ecclesiae Wirtembergicae) and "The Swabian Concord of 1574", also by Andrea (reprinted from 
the "Zeitschrift fur historische Theologie", 1866). Of course, in a confessional writing it is not the 
"original forms" that matter, but the final version. LiF 


WORKS OF MARTIN LUTHER. With Introductions and Notes. Vol. I. 


A. J. Holman Company, Philadelphia. $2.00... 

We need not dwell here on the significance of Luther, not only for the Lutheran and 
Protestant Church, but for all Christendom, indeed for the whole world. It is self-evident and has 
long been one of the axioms. Whoever therefore makes Luther's writings accessible also to 
English speakers, does a great service to the Church and to our country. It will probably remain 
the case that Luther is the last great prophet whom God has given to the Church and the world. 
We are therefore pleased about this new attempt to have Luther speak in English. We also 
believe that the time is well chosen, since the approaching four hundredth anniversary of the 
Reformation in 1917 will awaken new and general interest in Luther and his work. The plan is to 
publish in ten volumes the main writings of Luther with footnotes and prefaces. The editors and 
translators, mostly theologians from the General Council, thus state: "The object of this edition 
is to present to English readers such works of Luther as will adequately show all sides of his 
life, character, and activity. With this end in view, the editors have selected from the writings 
of Luther those works which give the fullest insight into the character and doctrines of the 
great Reformer, and show the relation in which he stood to the economic, social, and political, 
as well as to the religious and ecclesiastical life of his day. They have chosen to present 
whole works, rather than selections or fragments of works, and the edition, when complete, 
will contain all of Luther's most important and significant treatises, exclusive of the 
commentaries, letters, and table-talk, which are already available in English translations." 
Although we have not had time to compare the present translation with the original text, we have 
the impression that it is probably the most careful of this volume yet published. We can therefore 
only congratulate the enterprise. 
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wish to follow. To be sure, we believe that Lutheran theologians and pastors are hardly what 
they should be if they do not know enough German to enjoy Luther in his own untranslatable 
idiom. But that does not make good translations superfluous even for them. In addition, Luther 
should also be read by the people and preachers of all Protestant denominations. This volume 
of 412 pages offers the following writings: Disputation on Indulgences (1517). Treatise on 
Baptism (1519). Discussion on Confession (1520). The Fourteen of Consolation (1520). 
Treatise on Good Works (1520). Treatise on the New Testament (1520). The Papacy at 
Rome (1520). F. B. 


PRIMARY SCHOOL CAROLS. A Hymnal for the Beginners' and 
Primary Departments of Sunday-schools. Lutheran Book Concern, 
Columbus, O. 1914. 68 pages 6X9. Price: 30 Cts. 

A Songbook for the First Years of Sunday School. The edition which the committee has 
undertaken is a difficult one, which can only be solved by disregarding the musical value as well 
as the content of the songs in many cases, and by limiting the censorship of the texts to the 
exclusion of what is downright false and unchristian. Neither in content nor in religious content 
can these Primary School Carols compete with our "Liederperlen" and similar collections. We 
are dealing with singers who meet only once a week - if that often - and then cannot spend any 
time practicing songs. This is the only excuse for the choice of texts and melodies in this 
collection. The specifically Lutheran is definitely missing. G. 


CRADLE-ROLL MANUAL. A Complete Handbook for Cradle-Roll 


Workers. By Katherine Williams. Standard Publishing Co, Cincinnati. 35 
pages 4*X6". Price: 35 Cts. 
The author is a specialist in her field. She writes on the purpose of cradle-roll in Sunday 
school work and gives exclusion on the methods that have proved successful in developing a 
cradle-roll department. G. 


Ecclesiastical contemporary history. 


I. America. 


The Norwegian Synod held its meeting this year in San Francisco from May 
30 to June 7, the Forenede Kirke was assembled in Minneapolis the following week, 
and the Haugesynod from June 12 onward in Grand Forks, N. Dak. In the matter of 
unification the Norwegian Synod took no further action at its meeting this year. The 
result of the vote in the congregations on the final merger is to be submitted next 
year to the Synod meeting in districts for the first time since 1912. The treasury of 
the synod has a debt of about $80,000, and the debt is mounting. Tuition has 
therefore been instituted at Luther College, and the district presidents have been 
instructed to personally visit congregations which have not paid their "assessment" 
as soon as possible. A new congregation has been received. - Forenede Kirke 
celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary. The bill for the constitution of the united 
Norwegian synods was adopted. Twenty new 
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congregations have been received, and twenty-six candidates for the preaching 
ministry ordained. A Jubilee Fund of nearly $600,000 has been raised, and the 
collection continues. - As might have been expected, the Shark Synod has laid on 
the table the bill for a constitution of the united synods. It was fear of the "high church 
direction" that led to this result. Although the joint committee of the three synods, 
which had the preparations in hand, agreed on a paragraph to assure the Haugeans 
free exercise of their lay activities (revival meetings, etc.) (see L. u. W. 1914, 280), 
yet the assembly could not gain the conviction that organic union with the "high 
church" synods would be to the advantage of Haugean piety. "We have a high 
church and a low church tendency among us Norwegians, and these two tendencies 
will never cooperate," said one of the speakers. Others refused to vote because the 
congregations had not had time to consider the new constitution. Others demanded 
that absolution with the laying on of hands at the Lord's Supper be abolished by a 
special sentence. As was to be expected, there were also speeches in which 
concerns were expressed about the great powers granted to the church council 
under this constitution. After lengthy debate, the new Constitution and Articles of 
Union were placed on the table by a vote of 78 to 58. At the same time a resolution 
was passed asking the congregations to vote on this matter by next year's meeting. 
The Shark Synod also has a significant synodical debt. Neither this debt nor the 
much larger one of the Norwegian Synod is explained by a growth of needs (such 
has not taken place), but by a diminution of income. G. 

The conferring of the degree of Doctor of Divinity on Prof. O. E. Brandt by 
the faculty at Watertown on June 19 has been reported in the Shnodal organs 
"Kirketidende" and Lutheran Herald with scarcely three lines. The Lutheran Herald 
also omitted the use of the 
Congratulatory formula. G. 

That we excommunicated the Norwegian Synod is a charge made against 

our magazine by the Lutheran Herald on June 17. 
The Norwegian paper refers to a passage found in L. u. W. 1914, p. 132, which 
reads as follows: "In the Norwegian Articles of Unification adopted a year ago 
(probably to be distinguished from the Theses of Unification of 1912, 'Opgjér'), the 
third paragraph states that the three church bodies - Forenede Kirke, Norwegian 
Synod and Haugesynode - undertake '‘in all earnestness to observe the rule that 
they will not engage in joint church work with the Reformed and with others who do 
not have the same faith and confession*. This is a decision which is not without 
significance for the Synodal Conference. By this wording, namely: A congregation 
which agrees to these articles will have declared that it cannot and will not continue 
to do church work with any congregation of the Synodal Conference. If, therefore, 
such a congregation belongs to the Norwegian Synod, it would have, with such 
consent 
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to § 3 declares their withdrawal from fraternal relation to us; for we, however, belong 
to the churches which do not stand on the ground of the 'Opgjdr,' that is, to those 
‘who do not share the same faith and confession." If the Norwegian editor concludes 
from this passage that we have put the Norwegian Synod in the ban, 
"excommunicated," we would have this to say to that: first, we do not put synods in 
the ban! The sentence in the Lutheran Herald reads, "Prof. Th. G. has some time 
ago excommunicated the Synod from the Synodical Conference." Even the 
Presbyterians, Baptists, Methodists we do not "excommunicate" in their entirety by 
not having church fellowship with them. Does Editor Lee of the Lutheran Herald 
really believe that severing fraternal relationship is tantamount to 
"excommunicating" them? Or is this charge, like so many others of late, made on 
the assumption that scarcely one in five hundred of the Herald's readers will have 
access to that number of our magazine? In the second place, it is not said in that 
passage that we are to treat the congregations which agree to those articles of union 
as if they had definitely severed their fraternal relations with us; of course, such 
congregations, or rather their pastors, are to be dealt with before the fraternal 
relations are broken off. It is precisely for the purpose of drawing the attention of 
such congregations to the consequence, in many cases unintended or even 
unrecognized, of a vote which is tantamount to a declaration of withdrawal from the 
fraternal relationship with us, that this paragraph should serve. Thirdly, there is no 
mention of the Norwegian Synod withdrawing from the fraternal relationship with us 
in any syllable in that paragraph either. Fourthly, we do not "excommunicate" 
individual congregations that have deviated from the Confession, for example, that 
have been dealt with in vain, and that have thereby made it impossible for us to deal 
with them further than with brethren. By not having church fellowship with a 
Presbyterian: etc. Church, we do not, after all, declare that congregation to be 
composed of heathens and publicans! - What we judge in this matter was stated two 
weeks before that charge appeared in the Lutheran Herald, as follows, in the 
Lutheran Witness (No. 13) in answer to a question in the Lutheran Standard as to 
how we can still be in brotherhood with the Norwegian Synod after it has entered 
into brotherhood with Ohio through its fellowship with Forenede Kirke: "If the 
Lutheran Standard reasons from the premise that 'the Missouri Synod is in 
fellowship of faith with the four hundred and eighteen ministers of the Norwegian 
Synod,' our Ohioan contemporary assumes that these 418 clergymen are a unit on 
the questions raised by the Madison document. As will be seen, there is a division 
among the clergy, so far as it was represented at last year's convention, and this 
division is found also among the congregations of the Norwegian Synod. The 
Lutheran Standard will understand that under the circumstances the Missouri 
Synod must suspend its judgment in this matter until the situation has cleared. 
While we believe that the Norwegian Synod is entirely capable of settling its own 
troubles, and requires no outside help to reestablish peace in its fold, our hopes are 
that the so-called majority party 
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will be convinced that a document which has its source, as can be conclusively shown, in an 
indifferentistic spirit, and which mingles Scripture doctrine and human opinion, is not a 
suitable basis for union. At present the minority party is growing. A pamphlet by Rev. M. F. 
Wiese, which sums up the objections of the so-called minority to the Madison theses, has 
appeared. Much bitterness of feeling has been engendered as a result of the attempt to reunite 
the Norwegian synods on the basis of this ‘agreement,’ and the Norwegian Synod now presents 
the sad spectacle of a violently faction-rent body. Our sincere hope is that not only within the 
Norwegian Lutheran churches, but among the American Lutheran bodies as a whole a lasting 
union may be brought about on the basis of God's Word. So much is clear from the experience 
of our Norwegian brethren that any attempt to unite the Church on any other basis will breed 
strife, and possibly result in new divisions." This was our reply to the Ohio paper's 
assertion that the Missouri Synod should no longer count the Norwegian Synod as 
part of the "household of faith," as had recently been done in Witness. Our response 
was: we are still doing so until the struggle within the Norwegian Synod has reached 
a definitive result. How Editor Lee can make the accusation that we have 
"excommunicated" the Norwegian Synod is beyond us. In "Doctrine and Witness" it 
has merely been warned that Norwegian congregations are taking a step which must 
lead to separation, but the implications of which they may not realize; and in Lutheran 
Witness the now official continuance of the fraternal relationship has been explicitly 
emphasized several times. We share this matter with readers to give them an insight 
into the methods that have been used to make church history within the Norwegian 
Synod since 1912. Moreover, in the conduct of Editor Lee we have again evidence 
of the way in which the official papers of the Norwegian Synod have lately been used 
to agitate against. Missouri. G. 

What the Lutheran Standard recently said about our relationship with the 
Norwegians has, in a sense, an external justification. In Lutheran Witness we had 
counted the Norwegian Synod among the "fellowship in faith." The Standard wrote in 
response, "Now let us do a little ratiocinating. If the Missouri Synod is 'in fellowship in faith’ 
with the four hundred and eighteen ministers of the Norwegian Synod, and if a goodly portion 
of these are in such fellowship with the members of the United Norwegian Church, it ought 
to follow, according to reasoning which the Missouri Synod has often applied, in order to 
prevent and avoid religious communion with other Lutherans, that the Missouri Synod is in 
fellowship in faith with the United Norwegian Church. But much worse. Since we of the Joint 
Synod are in fellowship in faith with the United Norwegian Church, Missouri must, according 
to its own statement, be in fellowship in faith with us. The only possible way out of this 
terrible conclusion would be to repudiate the statement that the Norwegian Synod belongs in 
the household of faith with the Missouri Synod." In fact, things have reached a state of 
great ecclesiastical confusion. It is quite openly stated everywhere in the Norwegian 
Synod that it belongs in the household of faith with congregations of the Forenede 
Kirke and the Haugesynod. 
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..in the past. When the Haugesynod met in Grand Forts, Fr. Thorgrimsen of the 
Norwegian Synod welcomed the delegates in an address. Pastors of the Norwegian 
Synod officiate in congregations of the Forenede Kirke and the Haugesynod. 
Meetings of pastors and laity of the three bodies are held everywhere, such as have 
hitherto been held under the name of "district meetings" only by the members of 
each synod separately. One now has a joint series of Sunday-school text-books. 
For years past the three synods, through their publishing houses, have published a 
communal English hymnal. The fraternal relationship between the synods is thus 
actuated in every way, and the only thing before the congregations this year for 
answer is the question: Shall there now be an organic union? And to be sure, the 
fraternal relation is allowed to stand, although leading theologians in the Forenede 
Kirke declare that their synod has not changed its doctrinal position "even in one jot" 
by accepting the Madison theses, and although the Forenede Kirke and the 
Haugesynode have not in fact changed their relation to the Ohio Synod, the lowa 
Synod, the Council, etc., in any piece. While the Ohio Synod (through the 
"testimonies" of its three theologians as well as through the position of the "Church 
Newspaper") and lowa (through Prof. Fritschel's book and debates of the synodical 
bodies) have presented their views on conversion and election by grace quite in the 
usual manner, but in regard to the Madison Theses the greatest satisfaction prevails 
at these synods-a sure sign that in that document the position of our opponents has 
indeed found cover-, we still officially maintain fraternal relations with the Norwegian 
Synod, which, as the Standard rightly points out, has entered into fraternal relations 
with these bodies by adopting the Madison Theses (via Forenede Kirke). At the 
recent synod of the Forenede Kirke, on the occasion of its twenty-fifth anniversary, 
the circumstances under which this body was brought into existence were also 
specially commemorated, namely, for the purpose of uniting all anti-Missour 
elements among the Norwegians. Much has been said about this in the celebratory 
meetings and written in the synodal organs, but not a syllable has been used to 
imply that the Forenede Kirke, by accepting the "Opgjér," has now changed anything 
like its former position. On the contrary, President Dahl emphasized in his jubilee 
speech that the unification in 1890 had happened "in order to answer for the truth". 
That the truth is understood differently now than it was then is also not indicated. 
With such statements it cannot fail that one becomes more and more aware within 
the Norwegian Synod that the so-called unity achieved is based on a compromise. 
The stage of negotiations between us and the Norwegians therefore corresponds 
more or less to the relationship of a local congregation to a member who has 
renounced it, but whom the congregation, in spite of his renunciation, still regards 
as a member, and as such admonishes fraternally, because it believes that he has 
not acted in a right understanding, above all, of the consequences of his step. Once 
the fiction that the Madison theses have statued an actual unanimity in doctrine falls 
away, the relation between 
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clarify to us and to the Norwegians, which seems so whimsical to the standard and in 
fact it is. G. 

The Presbyterian calls "the annual scandal of the New York Presbytery" 
the examination of theological candidates whom Union Seminary has granted 
diplomas. Again, the majority of this Presbytery has conceded the licentiate for the 
congregational profession to candidates who are unsure of fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity, if they do not simply deny them. Of the result of the examination, Dr. 
John Fox and others wrote in a formal protest of the minority party in the New York 
Presbytery: "The four candidates plainly and repeatedly refused to recognize the 
authority of the Holy Scripture as finally determining their faith. This was shown 
by what three of them said of the historical fact of the virgin birth of Christ, which 
they seriously called in question. One of them was not specifically asked as to this 
point, because the Presbytery by a majority vote arrested the examination before 
the Protestant could ask him, as he attempted to do, the questions concerning this 
which the others had been asked. But he had just declared categorically that he did 
not believe in the existence of a personal devil, and further, without qualification, 
that he would not teach definitely that there were any souls who would be finally 
lost. Another, Mr. Chamberlain, declared that he found considerable portions of 
the historical parts of the Bible which he could not accept, basing his opinion on 
what he called critical grounds. The virgin birth, the raising of Lazarus, the 
resurrection of Christ's body, the appearance of Jehovah to Moses in the burning 
bush, were among the matters thus doubted or denied; and he added voluntarily 
that he held such views, to quote his own language as nearly as possible, 'which 
you' (the questioner) 'know perfectly well are held by Canon Driver, Dr. George 
Adam Smith, and Dr. Francis Brown." The result of the vote on admitting the "least 
objectionable" of these candidates to the preaching office was 54 votes for and 25 
against. G. 

The Union Seminary controversy has agitated the Presbyterian Church (U. 
S. A.) most violently for six years, and has caused much bitterness. The Presbytery 
of New York, in spite of public protest by a conservative minority, which appeared 
annually in the Presbyterian: periodicals, licensed for the preaching ministry 
candidates who did not recognize the inerrancy of Scripture, nor the doctrine of the 
atonement by Christ's vicarious suffering, nor the miracles of Scripture. In 1910 and 
1911 the matter came up for hearing at the annual meeting of the Presbyterians (U. 
S. A.); but they beat about the bush like cats, and finally left both the seminary and 
the New York Presbytery unmolested. "This temporizing policy," writes a 
Presbyterian, "has gained for the Church nothing but disaster, and contempt for its 
authority by both Union Seminary and its traitorous tool, the Presbytery of New 


York. In our pulpits and universities we see Presbyterian ministers - so-called - 
denying the virgin birth, the resurrection, and even the deity of Christ, and 
otherwise discrediting large parts of the Bible. Some do this boldly; others, more 
subtly, and hence more dangerously, pursue the methods of the copperhead 
serpent, 
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while both classes are under the most solemn obligations to preach and teach 
Christ, and are paid for so doing. Hence they are the meanest of traitors and the 
meanest of thieves. For this increasing trend toward infidelity among many of our 
clergy, does there not rest some responsibility upon preceding General 
Assemblies because of their supine and indecisive policies pursued from year to 
year? " This is plain language, but it finds many a side piece in the conservative 
Presbyterian journals of late. Dr. Fox has issued a pamphlet, distributed before this 
year's session of the General Assembly, calling for an investigation of New York 
Presbytery. Since 1908, it is shown, there has been a compact, known as a "modus 
vivendi," between Union Seminary and the Presbytery of New York, by virtue of 
which that institution has been officially recognized as an institution of the Church, 
although it no longer shared the Presbyterian: doctrinal standpoint. The 
consequence was: "Every spring a new class of Union Seminary students enters 
the ministry, taught by their professors to blue-pencil the Bible, and punctuate its 
most sacred passages with interrogation marks. An ancient rubric of licensure, 
"We do license you to preach the Gospel,' seems in need of amendment by adding, 
‘And we license you to confess to your congregations that you doubt if Jesus was 
virgin-born; doubt if He raised Lazarus; doubt if His own body was truly raised 
from the dead; doubt John's Gospel; doubt the wonders and judgments of the 
desert in Exodus, the plague, Sinai, the manna, the Tabernacle.’ How is a ministry 
begun in such doubts bordering on denials, sometimes tantamount to denials, 
likely to end for minister and people? If we sow doubt, will we reap faith?" Two 
years ago a committee was appointed by the General Assembly with the charge to 
study Union Seminary's relationship to the church and the Presbyterian 
Confession. At this year's session of the General Assembly, the committee paid its 
report. The report fills an entire book, and in substance contains this: The committee 
reports that the said compact is to be declared void because received without 
sufficient authority, but that Union Seminary is required by its charter to teach 
nothing contrary to the Westminster Confession and to the form of government of 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S. A.; that Union Seminary is to teach nothing contrary 
to the Westminster Confession and to the Presbyterian Church, U.S. A.; that Union 
Seminary is to teach nothing contrary to the Westminster Confession, U.S. A., U. 
S.A. S. A.; that since 1891 it had increasingly departed from the Confession of the 
Church, and that the present doctrine conducted by the Seminary was no longer in 
harmony with Presbyterian doctrine, but was "altogether antagonistic thereto." This 
report became the subject of long negotiations at the General Assembly, which met 
in May, and was finally adopted by an overwhelming majority, notwithstanding Dr. 
Brown, President of the Seminary, had spoken an hour and ten minutes against 
adoption of the report. The facts which the committee had brought into the field 
seemed convincing. Many an interesting piece of statistical material was adduced 
during the proceedings. It was shown, for instance, that of the 28 members of the 
faculty only 11 are Presbyterians, that two members have already had to answer 
charges of heresy, and that the librarian of the Seminary is a suspended minister of 
the Presbyterian Church. While the seminary, the agreement ge- 
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faithfully, in harmony with Presbyterian doctrine, that is, from about 1870 to 1892, the 
institution has received $1,500,000 in gifts. Previously, when the Constitution still 
required that all professors be Presbyterian, the Seminary had received $700,000 in 
gifts, or a total of $2,300,000. These are all sums given on condition that the 
Seminary remain faithful to the Presbyterian: Confession. Because the Seminary's 
teaching now no longer conforms to the principles of the Westminster Confession, 
but is contrary to it, the representatives of the conservative trend among the 
Presbyterians are demanding that these sums now be returned to the original donors 
or their heirs! The Presbyterian wrote before this year's General Assembly: "Fidelity 
to the original donors and to the trust requires that the heirs or other proper parties 
secure such reversion by due process of law. The Church cannot escape her duty in 
the discharge of the trust which she once accepted. If she does, she destroys that 
confidence for the future upon which such trusts are made. She should institute 
such legal actions as will enable her to fulfil her trust. If the report shows that, 
doctrinally, this Seminary is in opposition to the doctrines and faith of the 
Presbyterian Church, then action should be taken, notifying Presbyteries of such 
unsoundness, and forbidding them to send their students to this seminary, and to 
license or ordain men from this seminary, until they have spent a given time under 
the care of the Presbytery, and have completed a course under another connection." 
By accepting the report of Union Seminary, the conservative tendency among the 
Presbyterians has won a victory not to be underestimated. Whether it will prevail with 
the measures it now proposes for the purpose of rendering Union Seminary 
harmless remains to be seen. G. 
Il. Abroad. 


"A religious self-contemplation is undeniable in these days among our 
people," says D. Wilh. Walther in his book, "Germany's Sword, Consecrated by 
Luther," but then adds, "It may, however, wish to dim our joy in this, that yet with 
many something else is found than conversion to Him in whose name alone is 
salvation." And this is a thought worthy of consideration. Quite evidently there are 
elements mixed up in the religious sentiment which has seized Germany at this 
terrible time, which do not originate in Christianity, and therefore in their practical 
effect also place themselves virtually in opposition to the Gospel, yet always in 
religious dress, indeed for the most part with all the signs of religious enthusiasm. 
We find in an American-Lutheran Wechselblatt, which should not have 
underburdened any commentary, an exposition by Prof. Max Lenz in Hamburg on 
the "German God," which is typical of this kind of religiosity. Lenz writes: "As a 
revelation it has struck us all. How few had retained faith in our nation in the face of 
the insatiable and ever-deepening strife that was tearing it apart and entangling it in 
all its layers! It almost seemed as if the unity that we had won in the struggle would 
disintegrate again in peace, and 
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the institutions we have given ourselves should serve only to bring to light all gross 
instincts and to drown the idealism of national politics in the contest of base 
interests. . . . Little believers we have all been. From the first appearance of the 
danger it was revealed in a touching, shattering, overwhelming way what a deep 
fund of fear of God remained alive in our people, in all its strata, whether high or 
low, professor, peasant or working man, Christian or Jew, Catholic or Protestant. It 
is not the dogmas of the various denominations and the religious or political claims 
and duties derived from them which emerge, but ideas and convictions which are 
common to all preachers and philosophers, and which, free from dogmatic bondage, 
are nevertheless everlasting as the revaluation of all values, of which the ninepenny- 
wise have fabricated so much, but the old, eternal, continuing thoughts: Humility, 
fidelity, obedience, devotion to duty to the utmost, and an _ indestructible, 
tempestuously advancing faith in the victory of the righteous cause... . The struggle 
of interests and ideals will therefore never cease among us. It is inhuman and cannot 
be otherwise. The contradictions are far too deeply interwoven in the life of our 
people. Nor will and should (!) the quarrel of denominations cease. For it is the 
destiny of the Germans to descend into all depths of knowledge. God-seekers we 
have always been and want to remain." Really nothing more than this? Even in the 
world war only God-seekers? It seems so. In an article entitled "The God," a 
contributor to Christian Liberty writes: "Our God is not and is standing-He is 
changing and becoming, changing and becoming through us." God is still too young 
for this reality because we are still too young for it. Somehow the divine must also 
be in this struggle; but to find it is difficult. The sublime earth-spirit loses its clear, 
superior countenance and dissolves into unquenched twilight. The eternally 
restless, unfinished one seems torn asunder; its parts rage against each other and 
violently expel their dross. He who murmured hidden in the whisper of nocturnal 
forest dreams, now roars the woe of his change from blood and fire. Is he dying? 
We know from history how gods died, hating and destroying. Is it so? We know not; 
only quaking we feel him to the core." This is about equal parts blasphemy and 
nonsense. - On the other hand, a kind of confidence in God is manifested, but a 
confidence in God which demands stormily, pointing to one's own worthiness, where 
one might expect an appeal to divine grace. In the "Zwickauer Zeitung" it was 
written: "Bitter enemies stand at our borders. Romans and Slavs hate us; they long 
for the hour when they can smash the German Empire and humiliate the German 
spirit; sooner or later the war trumpet will sound again. Mighty are our enemies, 
perfected are the weapons; bloodier, more murderous than ever will be the clash of 
the multitudes. But we do not fear: 'God alone can be helper, from God comes 
happiness and victory.’ He cannot throw us into the abyss after having just led us 
up to the heights; he cannot surrender to malicious enemies our kingdom, which he 
himself has so wonderfully established for us. As yet the Teutonic spirit has not 
completed its work for mankind, nor has 
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he does not exhaust his power. God still needs us for his world-historical purposes, 
for the purposes of his kingdom; therefore he cannot let our kingdom, the castle of 
our spirit, be shattered in Slavic barbarism or Romanic, cruel selfishness. He must 
and will help us; we trust in him." To this the "Ev.-Luth. Free Church" quite rightly 
says: "Such speeches only serve to make our people presumptuous. It is true that 
God has certainly assigned to every people its task in the world and also for His 
kingdom. But he does not need a people to carry out his plans, and will certainly 
overthrow those who exalt themselves. Only one people had the promise that they 
would not perish. That was the nation of Israel. But even this people God had not 
chosen for the sake of its excellencies, but out of sheer grace. And they remained, 
in spite of their disobedience, for the promise of God, until the Saviour was born in 
them. Then it was also cast out, and now only serves as a warning example to all 
nations. No other nation has such a promise, not even our German nation. And if 
God now gives us victory once more and really saves us from destruction, it will be 
out of undeserved grace 


In the reports of the war devotions and prayer meetings, we also encounter 
many disturbing things in addition to many pleasant ones. At a prayer service at the 
Monument to the Battle of the Nations, Superintendent D. Hartung preached on the 
passage: "I lift up mine eyes unto the mountains from whence cometh my help," and 
then went on to say that, as 44 years ago, so now Germany is again threatened. "Lift 
up now, O German people, with confidence your eyes to your army, to your Emperor, 
and to your military leaders. These are the mountains from which help comes to 
thee! Who knows what is happening in this evening hour on the battlefield in East or 
West! May God, the controller of battles, be with us further on! May He lead our 
brethren as before from victory to victory, and, as the poet sings, assist us in our just 
cause against the vulture in the East who circles for prey, and against the serpent in 
the West who seeks to poison the pious German spirit with his siren song!" After the 
speech and the chant of "Germany, Germany above all," the clergyman uttered a 
jubilantly resounding cheer for Kaiser and Reich. So let the German army, the Kaiser 
and his military leaders be the mountains from which help comes to the German 
people! - In the mailbox of "Light and Life" a layman writes: "Peter preached at 
Pentecost about the 'great deeds of God,' and three thousand souls are added. Paul 
speaks again and again of the abundant knowledge of Christ, and desires and asks 
for nothing so often and heartily as that his churches might be filled with this 
knowledge and strengthened in all kinds of teaching. Where is the teaching, the 
being led into the whole content of the Holy Scriptures? How can they believe if they 
are not taught? Therefore, into all the Scriptures! Our congregations should be 
preached and led into the whole Bible, into its fullness, into its unity. But what do we 
hear in the war devotions and prayer meetings? What means are resorted to? In our 
local newspaper we read: In the next hour of war prayer, the oratorio singer Hilde H. 
from Berlin will again perform a few arias’! And 
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the texts of the war sermons? What is made of them! How sad it is when one picks 
out a little saying like this and then makes it fit for the war and gives interpretations 
that are quite misleading and unfruitful and contrary to the truth of Scripture! Such 
a popular text at the moment is Revelation 2:10, where German faithfulness, which 
Tacitus already praised, is preached long and wide, and then the conclusion is 
drawn that such faithfulness must be given the crown of life. Where is the whole of 
Scripture from which the saying is taken? Where is the holy awe of such mighty 
texts, and of the greatness and depth and sublime seriousness of that passage of 
the Revelation of John? Further, in the first days of the war, | heard preaching on 
Heb. 12:1, 2. Who was the cloud of witnesses that were to accompany our departing 
war bands? The fathers of Anno 1813 to 1815, the heroic spirits of 1870! You would 
think the man who stood up there, in the pulpit, would have no knowledge of Heb. 
11, if he could preach like that on Heb. 12. One can only write these experiences 
with pain and with the plea of the heart: Send your light and your truth! Give us 
pastors and apostles who preach thy full, clear, unabridged gospel, and who are 
able and humble enough to educate our people again to become at home in the 
Bible, to search in it independently, and to penetrate its Gefamtinhalt!" - We have a 
booklet of songs which is used in the congregation in Berlin-Steglitz in war services. 
These are eight "Songs for Wartime," and none of the eight has specifically 
Christian content. The poets are Geibel, Theodor Kérner, von Schenkendorf, Arndt. 
There is no reference to the Savior in the entire booklet, except in the indication 
"Melody: Christ who is" and "Melody: JEsus, my confidence." Instead of the 
reference to the melody, the text of old core church hymns would have belonged in 
the collection. G. 

"We need a political pontificate!" - that was the slogan of the cardinals at 
the last papal election, and so they chose a diplomat of the first rank, Cardinal della 
Chiesa, who had been elevated to the College of Cardinals only six months before. 
The general world situation meant that they wanted a shrewd political mind as the 
chief shepherd of the Church; for there is much for the Papacy to fish for in the 
murky waters of the World War, if the right man is at the helm, and much to lose if 
the thing is clumsily begun. So far Benedict XV has, mainly by a very skilful 
manoeuvring through the stormy diplomatic seas of two world war years, justified 
the confidence reposed in his politically shrewd sense. No doubt, at the appropriate 
time, and in a way that promises the Papacy great prestige and rich political gain, 
he will approach the fighting nations with proposals for peace. By his proposals for 
the exchange of unfit prisoners he has already acquired a sort of reputation, his 
arrangement of an international Catholic War Prayer Day has provoked impressive 
celebrations, and his exhortations to mitigate warfare in the interests of general 
humanity have been the subject of laudatory reviews in the press over here and 
over there. But what claims lie behind these apparently harmless, 
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The general Christian efforts are concealed in the words spoken in the secret 
consistory of January 22: "It is the business of the Roman Pontiff, as the supreme 
divinely appointed interpreter and judge of the eternal law, to declare that no one is 
permitted to violate justice for any motive whatsoever, and we declare this before all 
the public, thoroughly disapproving of any violation of law wherever it may have been 
committed." The emphasis on such claims clarifies the situation and makes us 
realize with what caution the apparently so disinterested efforts of the Pope to 
restore peace among nations are to be received. Here again it will prove true that 
the Pope has always had his eye fixed only on the increase of the power of the Papal 
See. G. 

After Italy's entry into the ranks of the belligerent nations, the papal organ 
Osservatore Romano published a circular of the 
Pope, which takes the form of a letter to Serafino Vannutelli, Dean of the Sacred 
College. In it the Pope explains that his plan was to convene the Consistory in June 
and to present ecclesiastical matters to the whole College, but that the sad events 
had frustrated this plan. Therefore he sends this letter, which he says was prompted 
by the desire that an end be brought to the bloody quarrel which is bringing disgrace 
to Europe. The letter says, among other things: "In Our circular letter We exhorted 
the governments of the belligerent nations to remember the quantity of blood and 
tears which had already flowed, and to hesitate no longer in restoring to the peoples 
the blessings of peace. We said: 'O may those in whose hands are the destinies of 
their peoples listen to Us!' Surely there are other ways and means of giving them 
satisfaction for their violated rights. Let them choose those with sincerity, good 
conscience, and good will. Compassion for all peoples, not Our own interest, impels 
Us to speak thus. O that Our fatherly, well-meant words were not allowed to go 
unheeded! But the voice of the Father, Friend - We say it with sorrow and a broken 
heart - was not heard. War continues to cover Europe with blood, and on land and 
sea means are resorted to which are abominable and incompatible with the laws of 
humanity and the rights of nations. And as if this were not enough, the terrible 
conflagration of war has spread to Our beloved Italy, so that for that too We must 
fear the following of tears and calamity which every war brings, whether successful 
or not." The letter goes on to say that the Pope is continuing his efforts to alleviate 
and mitigate the sad consequences of the war, and that after the success of his first 
proposal for the exchange of prisoners of war who have become unfit for service, 
his second proposal concerning the treatment of semi-invalid prisoners also 
promises to be crowned with success. The letter repeats the request that special 
benefits be granted to chaplains and priests serving in the army, and asks the faithful 
to pray and fast for three days for a cessation of hostilities. - If one compares with 
these complaints, hopes, and exhortations the claims to power made by the Roman 
See in 
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The political impotence of the papacy in the twentieth century is clearly revealed in 
this last circular letter of the Pope, which was able to bring to bear the power of the 
Pope in the pre-Reformation period, and the imperious tone with which in those 
centuries the Bishop of Rome denied or conceded to princes and nations the right 
to wage war and to make peace. In the "Old Faith" one recently wrote: "The position 
of the Roman Pontiff is now really not an enviable one. A short time ago he stood 
as a prince of peace between contending nations, envoys of all nations, even of the 
hitherto unrepresented English, gathered around him, peace celebrations and 
peace prayers of the same content were ordered for the Catholics of the various 
countries. With proposals for the mitigation of warfare he approached the 
governments, exhorted even the mighty North American Republic to prove a love of 
peace of deed and truth. And now? A vortex of war, more passionate, more criminal, 
and more foolish than the others, has broken out in the home of the Papacy, and is 
blazing highest in 'Eternal Rome.' The envoys of the Vatican have departed, pillars 
of the papal government, such as the Jesuit general from Austria, have had to flee, 
all direct and secret intercourse with members of the 'enemy' foreign countries is 
forbidden to the 'Vicar of Christ’ by the Italian government. Rumors of a papal 
exodus to Spain or even to the south of France are circulating in the air. What will 
happen? Two paths are open to the beleaguered Prince of the Church. He may, in 
the midst of the tremendous war which is gripping the whole world, at last and with 
all firmness bid farewell to his own temporal rule, and confine himself to his 
ecclesiastical and moral influence, which, after all, extends far beyond the limits of 
his faithful. Then he will be fundamentally removed from political partisanship and 
national antagonisms, and for that very reason more influential than before, and 
perhaps more dangerous to the professors of the pure Gospel. But he may also 
hope for the restoration of the Papal States from a victory of the European central 
powers, and adjust all his measures to that end. We cannot be indifferent to this 
decision. For we shall have to reckon seriously with the power of the Roman Church 
in our fatherland after the war, and we shall have to mount a forced defence whether 
we are dealing with a spiritual head of the Church or with a secular Pope-King. Nor 
do we wish to see our German people burdened with new and unnecessary burdens 
as protector of a restored Papal State. " G. 

For decades the Darwinian doctrine of the origin of species was regarded 
as a hypothesis which was not only built on a firm scientific foundation, but which 
would also prove more and more to correspond to the facts with deeper research. 
The reverse has occurred. Whereas ten years ago a German naturalist wrote a book 
entitled, "At the Deathbed of Darwinism," a sequel might now justifiably appear 
under the title, "At the Coffin (or Grave) of Darwin's Theory of Evolution." The 
Darwinian theory has failed on the facts, and chiefly on the facts of hereditary 
science. A few months ago this was again pointed out by an eminent- 
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This was emphasized by the leading man of science, Professor Bateson, President 
of the British Association for the Advancement of Science. At the meeting of this 
great society held in Melbourne, Australia, Prof. Bateson said, "Variation is 
postulated as the basis of all evolutionary change. Do we, then, as a matter of fact, 
find in the world about us variations occurring of such a kind as to warrant faith in 
a contemporary progressive evolution ? Until lately most of us would have said 
‘yes’ without misgiving. We would have pointed, as Darwin did, to the immense 
range of diversity seen in many wild species so commonly that the difficulty is to 
define the types themselves. The appearance of contemporary variability proves to 
be an illusion. Variation from step to step in the series must occur either by the 
addition or by the loss of a factor. Now, of the origin of new forms by loss there 
seems to me to be fairly clear evidence, but of the contemporary acquisition of any 
new factor I see no satisfactory proof. .. . Modern research lends not the smallest 
encouragement or sanction to the view that gradual evolution occurs by the 
transformation of masses of individuals, though that fancy has fixed itself on the 
popular imagination. Almost the last shred of this error with which Victorian 
philosophy loved to clothe the theory of evolution has been destroyed. Those who 
would proclaim that whatever is right must hereafter base their faith on superstition 
and not on demonstrated scientific fact. The variations which result in evolutional 
changes all lie hidden in the living germs of things, and are not added without by 
the effects of experience and environment." In Darwinism, as is well known, the idea 
that external circumstances have an effect on the individual beings in the animal and 
plant kingdoms, and thus variations arise, played the leading role. Now science says: 
Such a transmission of influences is not only unproved, but it is downright impossible; 
the individual can pass on nothing of the characteristics which it has received in its 
existence as an individual being. The slow accumulation of differences, accumulating 
from generation to generation until a new species had evolved, was the foundation 
of Darwin's doctrine. But no such accumulation of differences takes place. According 
to the latest research, the cell through which the individual reproduces remains 
unaffected by any changes in the body of the parents, nor can it pass on any 
differences which might then in the course of time be regarded as characteristics of 
a particular species. The new principle is: "The parents can contribute nothing to 
what has been received in the process of biological- inheritance." "All that external 
circumstances may do is to give the elements of heredity a fair chance or the 
reverse." Bateson considers Darwin a great collector and binder of scientific facts, 
but the theory he built on those facts has outlived its usefulness. Those phrases 
which half a century ago enraptured the whole world: "natural selection,” "survival of 
the fittest," "struggle for existence," are now regarded in scientific circles with only a 
historical interest, like the "eons" of the Gnostics and the four worlds of the Kabbalah. 
G. 


Doctrine and Defense. 
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Paragraphs on the latest chiliasm. 


1. His essence. 


1. The duration of a thousand years, to which the etymology of the word 
chiliasm first points, forms "merely a subordinate and not always strictly held 
moment of it" (Realenzkl. f. prot. Theol. u. Kirche [lll] 3, p. 805.) The expression 
"Chiliasm" had hitherto a relation chiefly to the idea of a glorious kingdom of peace 
and delight, in which Christ, after His glorious return, as at the close of the temporal 
order of the world, would gather around Himself the glorified and resurrected pious 
on earth, and personally reign directly. To this older chiliasm, which, however, still 
has many adherents in the Reformed and also in the Lutheran camp (see, e. g., the 
latest edition of Luthard's Dogmatics, p. 409 f.), and which in the bizarre ideas of the 
final kingdom of a Russell and other enthusiasts is now producing new blossoms, is 
essential the doctrine of the visible return of Christ, even where the moment of the 
thousand years has entirely receded. The latest chiliasm differs from this in that, 
besides the thousand years, it eliminates that other principal moment, the personal 
return .of Christ, and has as its fundamental idea the consummation of the kingdom 
of God in the way of purely historical development. It is not on the return of Christ, 
but on the world-converting power inherent in Christianity, that the latest Chiliasm 
makes the happiness of the last time, which to him is eternal, depend. 

2. The latest chiliasm is expressed wherever the advent of an ideal world 
state, in which the "law of Christ" governs the nations, is envisaged, and in it the 
"coming of the kingdom" is seen. he coming of the kingdom" is the catchword of 
the newest as well as of the old Chiliasm, "the fatherhood" is the catchword of the 
old Chiliasm. 
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of God and the brotherhood of man" his whole creed. Some typical pronunciations 
follow. 

The new 1913 Confession of Faith of the Congregational Church concludes, 
"We work and pray for the transformation of the world into the kingdom of God; 
and we look with faith for the triumph of righteousness and for the life and glory 
everlasting." 

Dr. Frank Crane wrote in Cosmopolitan Magazine (April 
1915), "The call of the old gospel was, 'Save!' (save). The call of the new gospel is 
‘Servel" (serve)." "And yet we have not changed, we have only grown; we have 
learned that we save by serving." "We are much more religious than the people of 
former times. But we do not save the fire from the fire, we put out the fire." "The 
rescuers gave up the world as lost and tried to save individual few. The servants have 
the bold plan to transform (transform) the world." 

In the Baptist "Sendboten" of November 19, 1913, E. Umbach wrote: "The 
kingdom of God comes in a people when national life is more and more permeated 
by the spirit of God, when the various relationships of life between people are brought 
into harmony with His will, when justice and love are on the increase. We are today 
faced with a wonderful hope in the life of humanity. This hope has flowed from a new 
realization, the realization that the Kingdom of God, as Jesus wanted it, is not just a 
fond dream, but a practical possibility. We finally see that behind social injustice there 
is injustice, and that injustice must disappear if the kingdom of God is to come. Yes, 
the kingdom of God is coming. If not we, our children will see a better and more 
beautiful day of humanity." 

These thoughts have already penetrated the Lutheran Church in our country 
and are echoed here and there in the journals. The United Lutheran, the organ of 
the Forenede Kirke (Norwegian), spoke on March 3, 1911, about the social problems 
and their solution by the church, and then concluded with the words: "Thy kingdom 
come,' we believers pray. May God's kingdom come not only to the heart of this or 
that individual, but to the nation, the state, the town, and village in which we live. 
May Christ's kingdom come with civic and public righteousness over all the land 
‘as the waters cover the sea." The same paper, on May 28 of this year, painted the 
following picture of conditions in the expected kingdom of God: "The more the 
kingdom of God comes into hearts, the more fervently men will pray, -Your kingdom 
come!' Hearts will be cleansed from sin, consciences will no longer accuse, dwellings 
will be earthly heavens, the 
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The village, the city, the state, the world will be transformed by the power of the 
kingdom. Business will no longer be conducted according to the law of selfishness, 
but according to that of love; capital and labor will have peace; the spirit of peace, 
not of war, will rest upon the nations. For God is the Father of all, and all men are 
brethren." 

The Lutheran Quarterly of the General Synod contained in its 
January number, 1915, an essay from the pen of one Rev. D. Frank Garland, D. D., 
Director of Public Welfare, Dayton, O., entitled: 'The Vital Needs of the Age." 
After a reference to the distresses in the social life of the American people-divorces, 
childlessness, drunkenness, etc.-our time is described as one in which "old things 
are passing away, and the work of reconstruction is going forward," and this is 
followed by the sentence, "Yet we will not grow old nor fail in the task which 
Christ has set us. We will seek the kingdom of God in the world, the kingdom of 
righteousness, and though it may never come in all its fulness and blessedness for 
man" (how does that square with Scripture?), "we will still seek it, knowing that it 
is always coming (i.e., not a moment of Christ's return). Then it says: "The very life 
of the Church is at stake in this crisis" - also a very clear contradiction of the 
Scriptural teaching on the nature of the Church. Finally, the Church is called upon 
"to help Christ realize" (!!) "the coming of the kingdom of righteousness in the 
earth. For He will go on redeeming men and races and nations" (thus the term 
"redeem" is altered entirely in the sense of the newer theology), "until ‘out of the 
shadow of the night the world rolls into the light. It is daybreak everywhere? " 
3. The newest Chiliasm does not only pretend to be Christian, does not only 
use expressions that remind us of the scriptural words about the final coming of 
Christ in glory, but claims to have discovered the actual teaching of Jesus about the 
"Kingdom of God" and to want to put it into practice. 1) It is mainly JEsu's deeds to 
the poor, the hungry, the sick, in general his effectiveness among the common 
people, as well as his speeches against the Pharisees, from which the new teaching 
of the Kingdom of God gets its scriptural proof. Of JEsu it is said in a circular of the 
Social Service: "He said: 'l have been hungry, and ye have not fed me; | have been 
a sojourner, and ye have not lodged me.' The problems of housing and of food 
prices concern the church (The problem of housing and of food prices concerns 
the 


1) Sometimes one confesses, shaking one's head, that it is strange that Christianity has 
recognized so late the actual content of JEsu's teaching and the purpose of his mission! 
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Church)!" What an exegesis! Another advocate of the same thought quotes the 
whole passage (Matth. 25, 35 ff.) and thus proves that the work in the metropolitan 
settlement houses is work for the kingdom of God. The same writer draws on the 
Joel 3 passage: "Even upon the slaves and upon the bondwomen will | pour out my 
Spirit in those days" and then makes the gloss: "The economic problem, therefore, 
also has its place in the struggle for the kingdom of God"! Constant is the allusion of 
the second petition to a kingdom of social justice into which the world is to be 
transformed, and to the third petition as pointing to a time when God's will will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven, namely, after the acceptance of the "law of JEsu" 
by the nations. The "law of Jesus" is the commandment of love, which in turn 
receives its closer interpretation and justification in the "Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of all men". 

4. Characteristic of the new view of the kingdom of God is the determination 
of its purposes, and thus the purposes of all church work, to the temporal rather than 
the eternal. Frank Crane writes, "In the past, people tried to save men from a hell 
‘hereafter’; now they are enthusiastic for the task, 'to save men from hellishness 
here." Bishop Guerry wrote last year in the Churchman (July 18), "The Church 
teaches the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man; thus it must also apply 
these basic truths to solving economic problems. To preach a salvation that does 
not save in this world as well as in the world to come, a kingdom of God to be realized 
in the distant future and not now, would be to divorce religion from life." It goes on 
to say, "The new social science of the day aims at removing the conditions which 


m 


make it necessary for the beggar to lie at the rich man's gate full of sores, while he 
feasts within clothed in purple and fine linen." A classic illustration. It is not the 
question of how the five brothers can escape "this place of torment," but the problem 
of unemployment that must occupy the church if the kingdom of God is to come. 

A local group of social service people paid for a Christmas ad in the Baltimore 
News a few years ago in which 
It was emphasized that the "peace on earth, good will to men" could not come true 
if one did not understand that the promises of Jesus were not for the future but for 
the present. JEsum had once been heard gladly by the common people because he 
had been "the enemy of Mammon", and the "real message of the Church on 
Christmas Day" must be that JEsus had been a great philanthropist: "That He 
stopped preaching" (!) "to feed a hungry multitude, to rescue a fallen woman, to 
heal a sick child, to cure a blind beggar, to praise the generosity of a poverty- 
stricken man". 
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widow, to enlist a humble fisherman, to elevate to the apostleship a tax-gatherer, 
to side against extortion and extravagance, to praise the despised publican, and 
condemn the selfish Pharisee." And to be sure, this activity of JEsu points to a 
kingdom of social justice; his "love" especially does not mean "the promise of a 
future heaven after their hearts are hardened through sufferings of a present hell"! 
Even scriptural words that refer quite unmistakably to a future kingdom of glory are 
reinterpreted according to the sentence of the finite reign of social justice in this 
world time. In a circular it is said: "| saw the holy city, the new Jerusalem, coming 
down from heaven,’ writes the seer on Patmos, and thus wants to indicate the rule 
of the Spirit over social conditions." In their exegetical arbitrariness there is a curious 
point of contact between the finest chiliasm of apostate Protestantism and the 
crassest of a Russell. 

5. Characteristic for the ecclesiastical direction, which becomes apparent in 
these statements, is also the complete mixture of the ecclesiastical and the secular. 
The world and the Church are not presented, as Scripture does, as powers opposed 
to each other, but the world is recognized as a power working alongside the Church 
for noble purposes, also co-operating with the Church, and even serving her as a 
model in the zeal for the Kingdom of God. Bishop Greer wrote some time ago in the 
Churchman (November 12) 

1913): "The enlightenment of our days prepares the way for the coming of the 'Word 
in the flesh'." And how is this coming conceived? "JEsus comes to a people, to a 
generation, to an age, as He comes to the individual, namely, only when the need 
for Him has made itself felt very strongly." Then it is explained that in the altruistic 
endeavors of our time there is no doubt revealed the spirit of Christ, which, though 
it has not yet found Christ, is on the way to him!!! 

This line of thought recurs again and again where the latest views of the 
Kingdom of God are expressed. The basic idea is always this: among the fermenting 
masses the spirit of the Gospel is actually working; the "ideals" of Jesus of the 
Kingdom of God are struggling for expression there, and the Church now has the 
task of joining this movement as a driving force and of taking over the leadership in 
all altruistic social movements. That is then called "building the kingdom of Christ". 
In this sense, for example, we should understand what Umbach writes in the above- 
mentioned essay in the "Sendbote": "We ask ourselves: How can it be possible that 
the Spirit of God should somehow manifest itself in any noticeable strength, and 
that one could not feel its influence first and foremost and in a special way in church 
life? As if the Spirit of God were found in the Church; as if the Church were the one 
and only thing in the life of the Church. 
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As if there were no other channels through which he could also pour himself out; as 
if history had not repeatedly given proof that the Spirit of God is not bound to the 
church, but has often enough manifested itself very powerfully outside it." In the 
Constructive Quarterly wrote 
Philip Snowden last year (June number): "We desire to see the Church exercising 
a dominating influence over the minds and actions of men and women, because 
we believe that it, of all institutions, is the one specially qualified to prepare the 
way for the establishment of the coming of the kingdom of God upon earth. The 
religious instinct is deeply embedded in human nature, and there is an almost 
universal longing among the people who can now stand aloof from the Churches 
for the help of a Church which will satisfy their craving for the spiritual life." Note 
how in this saying, on the one hand, the Kingdom of God and the Church are 
distinguished, but on the other hand, the natural religious instinct is emphasized as 
the driving force for the introduction of the Kingdom of God. A Baltimore pastor 
declared early this year, "All service to the commonwealth is Christian. The church 
is now in the evil position that the world has caught up with her in regard to the 
handling of social questions, and now demands of her to prove that she has the 
power to make her doctrine effective." 

Everywhere, then, the same thought that runs through the article in the 
Lutheran Quarterly already mentioned, that the extra-ecclesiastical 
It is said that all humanity has already come to the knowledge of the social teaching 
of Jesus, that it is already practicing it, striving for its realization, and that the Church, 
most regrettably, is lagging behind and even wants to miss the great opportunity to 
take the lead in the reform movements of our time. Only by fulfilling this task could 
she draw the masses to herself, and above all "win back the workers. 
6. Supposed scriptural ground can be found for the latest chiliasmus only by 
a. disregards all hermeneutical rules. Neither the purpose of a biblical 
scripture nor the context of the passages used nor their wording receive the 
necessary attention. Every biblical appeal to reform ideas is taken up and urged as 
the essential thing about Christianity. The new chiliasm knows no exegesis. 
b. The whole doctrinal content of the Holy Scriptures is par excellence 
ignored. Dogmas, except for the "fatherhood of God and brotherhood of mankind," 
are non-existent. All the epistles, because of their predominant doctrinal content, 
are also treated as if they were religiously inferior, and as if Christianity, in any case, 
had no concern for their content. One confines oneself to the Evange- 
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Irish and carefully deletes all doctrines there. The new chiliasm knows no 


dogmatism. 
7. argues against the new conception of the kingdom of God: 
a. Christ's doctrine of the "kingdom of God," "kingdom of heaven," as a 


kingdom which aa. is in contrast with the world, bb. does not come with outward 
gestures, cc. is not eating and drinking, but 66. is directed to eternity; 

b. the doctrine of Christ's personal return. In contrast to older forms of this 
false doctrine, the new Chiliasm definitely refrains from such a doctrine; 

c. Christ's teaching of the continuation of evil on earth until His return for 
judgment. According to the new view, the tares will not grow with the grain until the 
harvest, but the tares will gradually be transformed into wheat ("the transformation 
of the world into the kingdom of God"); 

d. Christ's teaching of the church as a kingdom of God under oppression. 
The ecclesia pressa no longer exists. All those passages have become unintelligible 
which speak of a suffering of dishonor and compensation for Christ's sake. Even the 
Outlook, in a review of Shailer Matthews' book, "The Social Teachings of Jesus," 
which seeks to establish Social Service in the teachings of JEsu, remarked that it 
was by this exposition that a Christianity was created which was no longer subject 
to persecution by the world; 

e. the scriptural doctrine of sin as personal guilt. This doctrine is not found in 
the latest chiliasm. One no longer works for the salvation of individual souls, but for 
the salvation of the commonwealth. A circular of this direction says: "The process of 
individual salvation works from within a single heart out upon a world that is to 
be redeemed; the process of communal salvation regenerates social conditions in 
order to shape aright the lives of individuals." And in this "process of communal 
salvation" the progress against the old method is naturally to be seen. A chapter 
like the third in John's Gospel, with its cutting contrasts of worldly and divine, earthly 
and heavenly, flesh and spirit, wrath and grace, guilt and atonement, of the rebirth 
of the individual and the entrance into the kingdom of God thereby obtained (v. 5), 
is in every one of its sentences, in every concept which it expresses, opposed to the 
new conceptions of the kingdom of God; 

f. the description of the church of the last world age. According to the 
Scriptures, the Church will not have so influenced the world that the "law of Christ" 
will finally reign in the life of the nations, but the last days will be a time of the greatest 
apostasy. The Saviour, referring to this time, says: "When the Son of man shall 
come, thinkest thou that he also shall believe? 
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find on earth?" He describes it as a time of such great iniquity and such dominion of 
evil that, if it were possible, even the elect would be deceived; 

g. the doctrine of the mission of Jesus. He came to seek and to save that 
which was lost. He came to lay down His life as an atoning sacrifice. He came as the 
Lamb of God to bear the sins of the world. These are all thoughts quite remote from 
the newer conception of church work, which is, after all, standardized throughout by 
the newer doctrine of the kingdom of God. And yet Christ not only bore such clear 
testimony to the purpose of his mission that whole pages in the Gospels have to be 
deleted in order to make the contrast with the new idea of the kingdom of God out of 
the means, not only bore such clear testimony also to the fact that he did not come 
as a new lawgiver, but rather as the world's Saviour, but also just when he was once 
asked to decide a matter of civil justice, he refused to serve, saying, "Man, who set 
me over you as judge or hereditary judge?" The man had his eyes fixed on this world. 
In what follows JEsus makes it clear to him how this must end if he does not repent 
of a life determined by the thought of eternity. (Luk. 12.) 

h. The coming of the Kingdom of God is separated from the work of the Spirit 
in the Word. The altruism, the reform thoughts, the philanthropic and humane 
activities of individuals and organizations are considered by the latest chiliasts to be 
the workings of the Spirit of Jesus. As one has begun to recognize in such 
movements something specifically Christian, so in the same measure as one has 
come into opposition to the religion of the New Testament directed to the hereafter, 
one has had to drop the authority of Scripture in questions of human action and 
“appeal from the teaching of JEsu to the person of JEsu." One pretends to have only 
now rightly recognized this person, namely, by deleting from the evangelical 
accounts everything that would support his deity, his mission as Saviour of the world, 
especially the "sacrificial theory," and by adhering only to sayings of JEsu from which 
references to the social order can be constructed. One then also speaks of the "Spirit 
of JEsu", which is active in the world and prepares the Kingdom of God; but with this 
is not meant in the least what the Christian Church understands by the activities of 
the Spirit of Christ (regeneration, sanctification, consolation, etc.). To the new 
direction it is precisely not the Spirit of JEsu Christ and God, but the Spirit of JEsu - 
an expression which is not found in Scripture - and under this one then has vague 
ideas of a penetration of the "ideals of JEsu" in the thought-life of men and their finite 
realization in the Kingdom of God. Where politics is purged, where capital and labor 
are reconciled, the saloon, 
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where prostitution and divorce are abolished, where the race is improved by eugenic 
instruction, where the disarmament of nations and world peace are agitated for, 
where athletics and amusements are acted upon in an ethical sense, where all forms 
of preventable disease are combated, and the prison system is transformed into 
reformatories by the application of "moral persuasion" to the convicts, where the 
people in general are spiritually enriched, refined in their manners, and guaranteed 
an increased measure of aesthetic enjoyment of life: There the spirit of Jesus will be 
active, there the kingdom of God will come, there the word of Christ's reign over the 
nations and of his coming in glory will be fulfilled, namely in the glory of a 
transformed human society according to the principle of the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of all men. 


i. Origin. 


8. The idea of the Kingdom of God in our time is based on the idea of 
evolution. The world is in a process of further development, namely in the direction 
of good. In contrast to the doctrine of Christ, which only knows an elimination of evil 
through the Last Judgment, but not a gradual transformation of a world dominated 
by evil into the Kingdom of God, the future of the world is imagined as a never 
completely finished, endless development towards the good. 

9. From the newer theology, which is itself founded in the doctrine of 
development, the modern conception of the Kingdom of God has taken over a. the 
setting aside of the Bible as the Word of God. One finds in the Social Service 
literature sayings from the Zendavesta and other heathen religious books equated 
with the Scriptures as authorities, b. Christ is to them the man of social reform, the 
perfect lawgiver. All that Scripture says of His Redeemer and Mediatorial office is, 
as in recent theology, either deleted as a philosopheme foreign to primitive 
Christianity, or is reinterpreted into the earthly. Instead of the visible return to the 
Last Judgment, one has a coming that shows itself in the regulation of social 
conditions, worker protection, animal protection, public playgrounds, milk 
inspection, and so on. As modern theology is naturalistic, so the new chiliasm has 
all but eliminated the spiritual element. In a collection of songs about the coming 
"kingdom" contained in a number of the Social Service Magazine, The Survey, all 
reference to reconciliation, repentance, and conversion, to life after death, to heaven 
and blessedness, was omitted, and the introduction said that instead of songs about 
"atonement, sin, and sacrifice" they had chosen songs "that hold to the sunny way." 
So exactly the verdict of the newer theology about the "blood religion", "sacrifice 
theory" 
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as a line of thought incompatible with the "glad religion of JEsu". c. Like modern 
theology, the latest chiliasm resists the idea of the total depravity of the human will. 
Instead of sin, it finds the cause of all evil in social and economic disproportions. Not 
evil desire, but unhealthy surroundings, the monotony of daily work, a justified, only 
misguided desire for the enjoyment of life, is to him the cause of debauchery, 
fornication, lawlessness, and so on. Thus we arrive at the proposition that it is not 
the individual but human society that is to blame for existing evils. Nor can the 
individual be judged otherwise, where the impersonal God of modern theology, to 
whom therefore no personal relation is possible, has taken the place of the Bible 
God. Yes, one refrains at all from religion as the basis of a "mankind transformed 
according to the ideals of JEsu". The motto is, "The Church must come into contact 
with the masses, through religion if possible, without religion if necessary." The 
fiction of the "historical Christ" as opposed to the Christ of the Gospels has been 
unlearned from the newer criticism, and this thought is now put into practice. The 
whole of the newer chiliasm, with its social service and reform movements, is really 
only the practical side of the Pelagian, pantheistic, newer theology, directed entirely 
to the temporal. 

10. Socialism, with its thoughts of world destruction, which also aim at the 
temporal, has produced a reaction in the ecclesiastical communities through its 
accusations against the Church that it is the friend of the classes and not of the 
masses, which now wants to save the significance of the Church for the people, and 
indeed its existence, by working towards the very goals which socialism has set for 
itself. Especially so-called Christian Socialism, whose principle is, after all, "the 
fatherhood of God and brotherhood of man," has provoked this reaction. One fears 
the accusation that the extra-church: masses have grasped the inner core of the 
Gospel as a world-transforming power better than the Church which bears Christ's 
name. Above all, one fears the charge that the Church "consigns mankind to hopes 
of the hereafter." See the statements given in § 5. 

11. In this country it is above all the Lodges which boast of their "charity" to 
church Christianity, and to whom one has made the concession that the church could 
well learn from them how to put the sentence of the "fatherhood of God and 
brotherhood of man" into practice. By caring for the material well-being especially of 
the "working class" (an indefinable and much abused term!) one now wants to 
compete with the Lodge. 
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lll. Effects. 


12. In concrete terms, the new concept of the Kingdom of God is expressed 
above all in the so-called service to the community (social service). One wants to 
transform the whole private and public life according to the "law of Christ" (and by 
this one understands altruism, the principle of serving love). In the matzo in which 
this succeeds, the Kingdom of God comes. The Church is to set the tone in all social 
reform; it is to write on its banner the fight against poverty, public vice, immoral 
amusements, against dance halls, saloons, immoral theatres, against dirty politics, 
against exploitation of the workers by the employers, as well as the fight for 
immigrant protection, prison reform, juvenile courts, mother's pensions, in general 
the support of every movement that aims at the improvement of economic and social 
conditions. "You say," we read in the November 14, 1913, "that it is the business of 
the church to convert individual souls. But has it no other purpose? While the world 
is sinking lower and lower through rotten politics, diseased society, and a ghastly 
economic system, must the Christian Church mince along after individuals?" And 
further, "It is an undeniable fact that JEsus wanted to found a society based not on 
extortion, extraction, and competition, but on love, service, and cooperation." Here 
is the point of contact of Social Service especially with Socialism. The sentences 
quoted are typical. They could be substantiated with almost endless examples from 
the Social Service literature. On the other hand, we say that such a conception of 
the Kingdom of God, which JEsu founded, can only be asserted by altering the 
whole concept of JEsu's mission. His work was, indeed, to proclaim to the world that 
it had a gracious heavenly Father; but only those are, according to the teaching of 
Scripture, children of God, and brethren with one another in the Scriptural sense, 
who have received JEsum in faith as their Saviour, and by the Spirit of God have 
received the adoption of children. Never does Scripture refer to mankind as a 
federation of brethren per se; nowhere does it give place to the idea that JEsus 
came to found an earthly kingdom by transforming the world into a kingdom of God. 
JEsus has punished the avarice of the Pharisees, who frat the widows' houses, just 
as the Christian Church is to publicly punish avarice and all unrighteousness in high 
and low alike, where both are found. And yet JEsus was just not what the 
spokesmen of the Social Service movement say he was. He was not an agitator 
who would have campaigned against the industrial and economic harms of his day 
- there were such! - He was not a campaigner against the industrial and economic 
harms of his day. He came to reveal God's love for sinners, to redeem the sins of 
the world through his vicarious suffering. 
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to atone, to renew the individual soul by his word and spirit, and to found the New 
Testament kingdom of God, to which all belong who take hold of his merit with a 
penitent heart, in which, however, he reigns, and that not through altruistic currents 
of the spirit, but through his word. This is true, where this kingdom of Christ, the 
Church, exists, there follow all temporal blessings that are at all of earth. Compare 
the culture of the countries where the Gospel has proved its leavening power with 
the conditions in Turkey, in Persia, in Tibet, in India. In all China there was no 
hospital, no orphanage, no care for the aged, the sick and the crippled before the 
gospel was preached there. And it is the fundamental error of the new chiliasm to 
call that the aim of the church's "mission" which has always been found to be a by- 
product only where it has fulfilled its actual, true mission of preaching the Saviour of 
sinners, Jesus Christ. Only where the messengers of Christ have preached 
repentance and forgiveness of sins, the power of the blood of Christ, the word of the 
kingdom of the world's Redeemer, have the temporal blessings followed which we 
see before our eyes in Christian lands. In this sense it is said, "Thy word maketh 
body and soul whole." 

Certainly, following the example of her Lord, the Church should feed the poor, 
clothe the naked, give help to all who suffer. And at no time has she done this to 
such an extent, with such a willingness to make sacrifices, as in the first period, when 
even every thought of a collaboration of the Christian Church with the Roman world 
power for the transformation of society was excluded. Read the apologists of the 
earliest times, the patristic literature in general, and you will not find even the slightest 
appeal to the world-improving thoughts of today's Protestant Christianity. One did 
not even recognize philosophers like Seneca, Epictetus, and others, who also spoke 
of the brotherhood of all men, of the "greater fatherland,” of living for others, of 
service to the commonwealth, as comrades-in-arms, but witnessed to them and their 
followers Christianity. Not by conforming to pagan reform thoughts, of which the 
world was full, not by "acknowledging the good" that would have been found among 
the pagans, but by fighting against the whole world of thought, against all the existing 
institutions of paganism, in so far as they were contrary to the spirit of Christ, did the 
Church triumph. It was not until the Church became rich, and people joined her for 
the loaves and fishes, that she went downhill. Soon the papacy was there. 

Social Service has no indication either in Scripture or in the history of the 
Christian church, except as both have been construed according to the basic idea of 
evolution, that the church's mission is to support social reform. 
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movements. It is wrong for a Lutheran to say before the Inter-Church Federation in 
Philadelphia that the duty of the church is "to secure material blessings for all men"; 
it is also wrong to define the kingdom of God as "a social ideal. The Kingdom of 
God is not a human ideal, but a divine reality. It does not consist in material goods, 
in food and drink, but in righteousness, peace and joy in the Holy Spirit. 

13. Unionism is a necessary concomitant of this movement. It is said that 
the church must be purified, that it must act together in order to eliminate social 
evils. The objection that unity must be founded in doctrine is indignantly rejected; 
where so many evils await correction by the Church, it is impossible to let 
"theological differences" prevent common action! 

14. Through the new chiliasm, the church has become involved in politics. 
We read recently, "The recent progressive movements in this country show that 
Christianity at last is getting into its work even in our civic life, and that Christians 
not only pray, 'Thy kingdom come/ but are actually voting, 'Thy will be done.' A 
cleaner government for our cities will remedy a great number of municipal ills." 


15. Hence the advocacy of women's rights, as women are expected to 
provide special support for reform plans. 
16. Directly related to modern Kingdom thinking are the Prohibition 


Movement, the movement to introduce the Bible into the public schools, the 
Laymen's Movement, the World Peace Movement, and the Sabbath Movement. 
17. In the associational life of the Reformed communities, especially in the 
Y.M.C. A. the. In the associations of the Reformed communities, especially in the 
Y. M. C. A., the idea of the worldly nature of the Kingdom of God has had the effect 
that the basic religious trait in these associations has almost disappeared. The aim 
is to gain pure, healthy, strong bodies, and it is believed that the soul will then take 
care of itself. Hence the Jew Rosenwald, in Chicago, can be attributed to a branch 
of the Y. M. C. A. $50,000. One is happily rid of the disgrace of Christ 

have become. 

18. In missions the influence of this movement is manifested in a corrosive 
way. To the Japanese, the Chinese, the Hindus, Jesus is preached as the Jdeal 
Man, in whom the sentence of the "Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of all 
men" has been most perfectly expressed. Especially in the American and German 
heathen mission has this view of the kingdom penetrated deeply. 

19. Most profoundly has the new chiliasm affected Christian preaching. Not 
only does Reformed preaching now have less than ever 
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the character of Scripture interpretation, without which no sermon seems to us 
conceivable, but one is more and more stripping away the doctrinal character 
altogether, and using the pulpit as a base of propaganda for the promotion of modern 
reform undertakings, especially now of Prohibition and world peace, if one does not 
even compete with the theatre to "draw the masses." G. 
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(Conclusion.) 
Tendency and teaching of the book. 

The book of Jonah is not a tendentious myth, didactic moral poetry and the 
like, but a historical account of incidents from Jonah's prophetic effectiveness. But 
still the book has a didactic purpose. The collectors of the Old Testament canon also 
noticed this; that is why they placed it among the prophets and not among the history 
books. The Book of Jonah is quite different from the other prophetic books, more 
analogous to the accounts of the ministry of Elijah and Elisha. It is a prophecy of fact, 
and Jonah himself is a living prophecy. 

Many things have now been stated as the doctrine of the book, some which it 
certainly ought not to teach, and others which it ought not to teach in that sense. 
Renan considered it a biting satire on the prophets. Hitzig held that the book was 
written to put down the doubts which could attach themselves to the non-fulfillment 
of prophetic prophecies (here according to Hitzig with special reference to the 
alleged non-fulfillment of Obadiah's speech). Or one found in it the doctrine that one 
people and one religion were as dear to God as the other. The book was then looked 
upon as an illustration of the apostle's word, "that God regardeth not the person, but 
in all manner of people, whosoever feareth him, and doeth right, the same is 
acceptable unto him," misunderstanding and misusing both, of course. One found 
the widest toleration inculcated in it. Farrar even applies this to the dispute about this 
book itself: "Those who have accepted it as a miracle have anathematized those who 
looked on it as a moral figure; and those who have regarded it as a moral figure 
have derided those who believe it to be a miracle. Both sets of reasoners might 
have learned from this remarkable book, lessons of the love of God for man and of 
the tolerance due from men to one another." Or it has been interpreted allegorically 
in all sorts of ways. Such an allegory, which for its delicious nonsense would actually 
be worth presenting, Delitzsch completes as follows: "How original, how bold, how 
laboriously invented! We have to the full- 
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The fare of the prophet Jonah is modern criticism, the ballast of the ship is the 
inflated polyhistory, and the cabin of the ship is the rationalistic nonsense in which 
one sleeps and snores and dreams nowadays" (p. 125). (S. 125.) 

Or one has stated as the tendency of the book general truths, which the book 
does teach, and which one would emphasize if one were to preach on the book, 
which are expressed in one place or another, but yet are not the main idea of the 
book, e.g.: God's ways are different from our ways; the prophetic office is difficult, 
but delicious; Jehovah is kind and pleased to pardon; God is ready to avenge and 
to pardon; the proper conduct to prophetic threats; that the fulfillment or non- 
fulfillment of divine threats of punishment depends on repentance, resp. The right 
attitude towards prophetic threats; that the fulfillment or non-fulfillment of divine 
threats of punishment depends on repentance, resp. impenitence of the 
addressees; instruction about the prophetic office, prophecy and fulfillment; that a 
prophet cannot and should not evade God; that one should proclaim God's word, 
whether it corresponds to one's own thinking, feeling and desires or not. 

Luther, too, highlights many important and edifying truths from the book, just 
as we would do in a sermon. He holds up God's rule in Jonah's case for the comfort 
of the church and the individual Christian. "Who should not heartily trust God, and 
haughtily defy against all devils, world, and furious tyrants, and be proud of God's 
goodness, when he considers this example, that God's power and grace are able 
to so much, that in the midst of the deep sea, moreover in the midst of the whale, 
that is, not in one death, but in many, forsaken and unknown by all men, by all 
creatures, it so easily sustains and restores Jonah, as if it were no trouble to him, 
and judges such things with but one word? As if he should say to us, Behold, this 
do | with a word; what thinkest thou that | couldst do with my spirit and strength?" 
Likewise for the comfort of preachers: "For this also he is a comfort to all that 
minister the word, that they should not despair of the fruit of the gospel, though it be 
almost corrupt, and seem not to bring forth much fruit or profit." Likewise for a 
warning: "Thus God is wont to do always, when his great wrath is present, to send 
his word first, and to save some. . . . We also now have the same grace and great 
light of the divine word; therefore there is certainly a great destruction, where God 
will take some before it comes and even kill us if we do not amend. As we, alas, 
have done badly enough, and have already incurred great punishments. Item for 
the comfort of Christians in need of sin: "On the other hand, that we may learn to 
know God's grace rightly, and not be attached to our merits, either good or bad, but 
know that neither sin condemns us nor good works make us blessed, 
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But God's grace alone keep us, and condemn both sin and good works, if we despair 
of sins, and rely on good works. ... Now this also is a great comfort to us, that we 
see how even the greatest, most excellent saints sin so grossly against God, and 
that not only we are poor, miserable sinners, but that they also were men, having 
flesh and blood like ourselves; that we also may not despair, whether we sin and 
fall, so far only as we fall not from the kingdom of grace through false doctrine and 
superstition. For as in the kingdom of grace there is no sin so great that it is not 
forgiven, so in the use of grace there is no work so good, no life so holy, that is not 
condemned." 

But all this is not the actual teaching of the book. Luther states it like this: "For 
this story of Jonah is written so that God may show us his wonders, namely, that his 
word bears fruit first of all when it is least expected, and again when it is least 
expected. Correctly reads an essay, titled: "The Idea of the Book of Jonah," in the 
"Journal of Protestantism and the Church" (1851, p. 106): "The truth which is brought 
to the prophet's shameful knowledge at the Kikajon is also the fundamental idea of 
the whole book. It is the truth that even the heathen are included in the divine counsel 
of salvation. The actual revelation of this truth, which was well worthy of some 
miracles for its sake, serves Jonah's calling, serves his miraculous preservation, 
serves his preaching and its success, and finally serves the shameful rebuke he 
receives. Thus understood, the book of Jonah is one of the most profound books of 
the Old Testament, and among all the books of the Old Testament, as it were, the 
most New Testament. . . . It is the Old Covenant itself that in Jonah is on the run 
from the New. The book of Jonah is a morning ray of the exuberant clarity of the 
New Covenant. It stands there as unique in the Old Testament as the passage of 
Melchizedek." (S. 106.) 

Beautifully Baumgarten says in the much-cited essay "On the Sign of the 
Prophet Jonah" in Rudelbach's "Zeitschrift" (1841, Il, p. 6 ff.): "What a story in the 
midst of the Old Testament, placed in the midst of the most abrupt contrast between 
Israel, the Son of Jehovah, and the Gentiles, who do not know Jehovah and are 
outraged against Him! Burdens and curses against the Gentiles abound in the Old 
Testament, and especially in the discourses of the prophets, and indeed this also 
corresponds to the factual relation which exists between Israel and the Gentiles. 
Mizraim, Amalek, Canaan, Pelesheth, Aram, Assyria, Babylon, appear in order as 
the mortal enemies of Israel. And it is true that, besides the strongest threats and 
the most terrible curses, there are also sweet and consoling promises; and when the 
heart of the holy singers of Israel overflows with joy, it attracts the whole earth and 
the whole world. 
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the hosts of heaven into his rejoicing, and also the Gentiles and isles must partake 
of the salvation of Jehovah. But once these are for the most part distant prospects, 
and then David, Solomon, and Isaiah remain in Jerusalem with their hopes and 
desires for the Gentiles, and the ear of the Gentiles hears no sound of the good 
news of Jehovah to the nations. But here is Jonas, who must go out among the 
uncircumcised; here is a primitive city of the Gentile power, which believes in God, 
and chastises itself from its prince down to its cattle because of its iniquity; here is 
a multitude of raw ship people worshipping Jehovah. If there is a prophetic thought 
in our book, it must be here, and if there is mention of a sign of Jonah, it must be 
this. . . . Now what idea is it that is thus revealed in the story of Jonah? Without 
question the idea that the Gentiles will turn to their God. This idea has its root 
already in the Protevangelium, in which the victory is promised to the seed of the 
woman; this idea is in the Noachite covenant, which embraces all nations, in the 
blessing of Noah, according to which Japheth, from whom the many islands, where 
the chief power of the heathen sits, are peopled, is to be received into the blessing 
of Shem; this idea prevails in the table of nations, in which the nations and tongues 
are provisionally dismissed from sacred history, to be received again some day. In 
the covenant with Abraham, again, the blessing which is to come upon all 
generations stands out strongly. And when the Israelite kingship reached its 
consummation in Solomon, the particularistic shell was manifoldly broken by the 
universalistic thought. As at last the kingship itself decayed, and Israel hastened 
ever more rapidly to its ruin, the hope that the Gentiles would one day worship 
Jehovah awoke especially powerfully in the prophets. If any idea in the time of 
preparatory economy demanded the coming forth into reality, it was this; and if any 
time was suitable for it, it was the time when Israel despised its final salvation. So 
Jonah was chosen to be a bearer of this idea. But what a bearer! they say-Jonah 
fleeing from Jehovah when he should carry the message of salvation to Nineveh, 
Jonah wishing himself dead in displeasure when his preaching to the Gentiles bore 
the most beautiful fruit: this Jonah is a bearer of Gentile conversion! And yet, or 
rather in his very weakness, this profession of the prophet shows itself. That Jonah 
should have been a man without faith and courage is in itself inconceivable, and 
besides, he is called in history a servant of Jehovah. Now that the servant of 
Jehovah should become weak in his profession only proves that the calling extends 
beyond the present. What then is required of a prophet of the Old Testament? 
Consider, however, that the partition between Israel and 
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The law was not established by men and therefore no one could take it away except 
the one who was able to destroy the law with its statutes (Eph. 2, 15). Consider that 
it is not a matter of recognizing the hope of a Gentile conversion, but that Jonah was 
to be, as it were, completely absorbed in the thought of the present Gentile 
conversion. This even after the appearing of Christ not all the apostles were able to 
do; Peter had to be prepared by a special vision for the mission among the Gentiles, 
and yet he remained an apostle of the circumcision. The one and only Paul is apostle 
to the Gentiles; in him what the story of Jonah hints at as the future has become a 
living and vigorous presence. But what did it take to form a Paul! First of all, the 
partition between Israel and the Gentiles had to be abolished through the cross of 
Christ. This objective side had to correspond to a subjective side: in him who was 
destined to be an apostle to the Gentiles from his mother's womb (Gal. 1:15), 
Judaism had to come to such an extreme that it destroyed itself and drove itself out. 
This happened to Paul because he died to the law through the law (Gal. 2, 19). But 
this could not happen until the law no longer had the gospel within it, as under the 
Old Covenant (cf. Ps. 1; 19; 119), but outside of it. He, therefore, who knows how to 
distinguish between the Old and New Testaments, will not wonder that Jonas is not 
yet Paul." 

And indeed the book not only teaches that the Gentiles should also be 
partakers of the grace of God, but it already foreshadows the thought which the 
Saviour holds up to His ungodly generation, "The kingdom of God shall be taken 
from you, and given to the Gentiles" (Matth. 21, 43). "Many shall come from the 
morning and from the evening, and shall sit with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob in 
the kingdom of heaven. But the children of the kingdom shall be cast out into outer 
darkness; there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth" (Matt. 8:11, 12). "The 
people of Nineveh shall appear at the last judgment with this generation, and shall 
condemn it: for they repented after the preaching of Jonas. And behold, here is more 
than Jonah" (Matth. 12, 41). This was already written in the Old Testament. Paul 
takes the threatening word of God to His people from Moses: "I will make you jealous 
over a people that is not a people, and over a people that has no understanding | will 
make you angry" (Rom. 10, 19). 

The type. 

Still we must say with Keil, "But the deeper meaning of the story of Jonah is 
not exhausted with this. It reaches still further and culminates in the typical character 
of Jonah's three-day sojourn in the belly of the fish, of which Christ instructs us when 
He 
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referred the Jews to the sign of the prophet Jonah with the words: "As Jonah was 
three days and three nights in the belly of the whale, so shall the Son of man be 
three days and three nights in the bowels of the earth." These words are Matth. 12, 
39, Luk. 11, 29 and, "shorter", Matth. 16, 4. The HErr had done many miracles to 
prove His divine mission, Messianity and Godhead. These signs should be 
sufficient, because they were the literal fulfillment of the prophecy. Their mere 
enumeration was almost like a quotation from the prophets (Matth. 11, 5; comp. Is. 
35, 5). There was nothing more necessary for sincere Israelites than to see and 
hear these signs and wonders. As the Lord Himself tells the disciples of John: "Tell 
John again what you see and hear." That was all that was needed. And yet this 
ungodly and adulterous type came and desired of him a sign from heaven. The 
signs which he did were not conspicuous enough for them; they wanted a really 
conspicuous one, a sign from heaven; of what kind, they themselves probably did 
not know. Then the Lord said to them, "No other sign will be given to them; this will 
be the last and greatest, the sign of the prophet Jonah. And the likeness is not to 
be found in the preaching, in the effectiveness, but in the aforementioned 
experience, as he himself says, beginning with "for". The last, highest sign is his 
death and resurrection. He says the same in Joh. 8, 28: "Then said JEsus unto 
them: When ye shall exalt the Son of man, then shall ye know that | am he, and do 
nothing of myself." And Joh. 2, 19, to the indignant question at the cleansing of the 
temple, "What sign showest thou us that thou mayest do these things?" he gives 
the answer, "Break down this temple, and the third day | will raise it up.” This is 
always the greatest and the final sign: his resurrection. There he makes a contract, 
as it were, with his enemies, "Slay me, and on the third day | will rise again. If | do 
not rise again on the third day, then you shall have the right to proclaim me a 
deceiver of the people. But if | rise again, then you shall believe me. For this cause 
also the wicked feared, lest the last deceit should be worse than the first, when it 
was said that he was risen from the dead. For they said, "We thought that this 
deceiver said while he was still alive: | will rise again after three days" (Matth. 27, 
63). His resurrection is the one great sign. Hence the apostles with the preaching 
of the gospel are called witnesses of his resurrection. So we rightly give as a main 
purpose of Christ's resurrection the proof that his word is eternal truth. 

Jonah was a type of Christ, a model of his resurrection. Resurrection. This is 
not written in the book. | wonder if Jonah himself knew it. Luther says: "Therefore it 
is more a parable than an allegory; and never- 
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And it might be interpreted by one, if Christ himself had not done it. Now of this there 
is not much to be said here, because it is known even in the day and in all the world 
how Christ died and rose again, and that this is the miraculous sign which is given 
to the unbelieving Jews, and indeed is presented to all the world through the gospel, 
so that they may know how they are all redeemed by this same miraculous sign and 
wonderful divine work, and that they should keep it with right faith. 

Because the apostle writes to the Christians of Ephesus, who were Gentiles 
in those days, and were called the foreskin of those who are called the circumcision 
according to the flesh, which is made with the hand, that at that time they were 
without Christ, strangers and aliens from the citizenship of Israel, and strangers from 
the testaments of promise, having no hope, and without God in the world; but that 
now they have been made nigh through the blood of Christ, who hath made both 
one, and hath broken down the fence that was between them, even the law which 
was set in commandments, and hath reconciled both unto God in one body by the 
blood of Christ, and hath put to death the enmity by himself, and cometh now in the 
gospel, preaching peace to them that were afar off, and peace to them that were 
nigh, that by him they might have access both in one Spirit unto the Father: so the 
combination is not uneven, which Keil makes after Hengstenberg: "To understand 
this typus, that is, the God-ordered connection of the exemplary event with its 
antitype, for this the answer offers us the key, which JEsus gave, when shortly 
before his suffering of death Philip and Andrew told him, that some Greeks among 
those who had come out to worship at the feast, desired to see JEsum, namely, the 
twofold saying Joh. 12, 23 f.: The time is come that the Son of man should be 
glorified. Verily, verily, | say unto you, Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground 
and die, it abideth alone; but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit! and v. 32: 'And if | 
be lifted up from the earth, | will draw them all unto me.* This answer of Jesus is to 
the effect that the time for admitting the Gentiles has not yet come; but in the "The 
hour is come," etc., lies at the same time the declaration that the Gentiles may only 
be patient a little while, since their union with Christ is directly connected with the 
glorification of the Son of Man, in which the whole discourse of v. 32 terminates. 
This saying of our Lord, that His death and glorification were necessary in order that 
He might draw all, even the Gentiles, to Himself, or that through His death He might 
remove the partition by which the Gentiles had hitherto been excluded from the 
kingdom of God, to which He already alludes John 10:15, 16, teaches us to 
recognize the history of Jonah as an important, significant link in the chain of the 
development of the divine institutions of salvation." E. P. 
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Confession and Burgsriede. From the meeting of the Positive Union in 
Potsdam, Father Héltzel said: "The so-called Burgfriede has its origin in the Kaiser's 
word: 'l know no more parties, | know only Germans.' An ideal condition is thereby 
demanded: all party strife is forgotten, we want to be a nation of brothers! 
Nevertheless, it is a misinterpretation of the truce to demand in many cases the 
abandonment of what we have acquired as a firm conviction. By transferring the 
slogan of the truce from the political to the ecclesiastical sphere, one sees in some 
circles the task of the truce in the abandonment of the ‘firm ecclesiastical confession 
of the Crucified and Risen One. In order to unite all available forces in the national 
church, one wants to blur the basic line of the church confession and make it look 
insignificant. This must not be. The consideration of peace efforts must never lead 
to the bending of the confession. Even in the time of the truce we must hold fast to 
the fact that the confession of Jesus Christ, crucified and risen, is the foundation of 
the Church. Now and never may peace between the ecclesiastical tendencies be 
purchased by the surrender of the confession. A religious spirit is now blowing 
through our people. It is the task of the church to lead the religiously inspired people 
to the knowledge of the glory of Jesus and his kingly rule. We must not allow this 
royal glory of our Saviour to be tampered with. In the same way, we must not let our 
position in the world be diluted by the so-called truce. Wherever serious moral 
damage is noticed in the present, be it in the stage area among our soldiers, be it 
among our warrior women, our church must find the courage to demand with all its 
energy that the damage be remedied. For the conduct of the Church as well as of 
the individual, the Word of God must serve as a guideline now, as in other times, in 
the time of the truce. There are the strong roots of our strength. The wisdom of men 
passes away, but the Word of God abides forever. Long has there been no such 
opportunity to preach the word of JEsu, who is the resurrection and the life, as now 
in the hard time of war. Our soldiers, our down-trodden, do not want a watered-down 
gospel now; they want the whole, undivided Word of God." - Certainly it is gratifying 
that Héltzel rejects the ecclesiastical truce, the Treuga Dei, with the liberals. But if 
Christ alone is really to be and remain the LORD and Master of His Church, He 
must, even during the war, combat every treaty of truth with false doctrine, according 
to the word of JEsu, which is no less true in war than in peace: "If ye abide in my 
saying," etc. F. B. 
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The Freemasons’ Share in the War. Under this heading we read in the "A. 
E. L. K.": It was a mystery to all Germans where the flare-up of German hatred 
throughout the world came from. That England did not begrudge us our place in the 
sun was understandable from the instincts of her egoism, which tolerated no rival. 
But what had we done to Italy? Nothing; rather, only good. What America? Nothing; 
one revelled in mutual friendship (exchange professors!). And yet the general hatred 
against Germany! Concerning America, one has just tried to give us an explanation. 
Geh. Oberregierungsrat Dr. Meyer-Gerhard, who has returned from America and, on 
behalf of Ambassador Count Bernstorff, has informed the German government by 
oral presentation about the mood in America, has just published a long essay in the 
"Tag" in which he examines the reasons for the "misunderstandings" existing 
between Germany and America. The Americans' disgruntlement, he says, is rooted 
in the alleged violation of Belgium's neutrality, in "militarism," and in the "Lusitania" 
case. But these reasons do not shine. Is America's sense of right so finely strung 
because of "neutrality," why is it not angry with England, which chokes off the right 
of neutrals to the point of suffocation? If it detests "militarism," France has the same 
"militarism" as Germany; but to France they send ammunition! That leaves only the 
"Lusitania." But the "Lusitania" was torpedoed only when the war had long been in 
progress, and America's "ill-feeling" against Germany had been abundantly active 
for months. The "ill-feeling" must have deeper reasons than those laid down on the 
public table. Perhaps M. Rennert (hitherto in Rome), in his article on "The 
Freemasons in Italy" in the "SGdd. Monatsheften" (June 1915), has rather hit the nail 
on the head by putting his finger on the share of the Freemasons (not the German 
ones) in the present world war. With reference to Italy, he writes: "In the daily press, 
literature, in meetings, clubs, at the universities, in the families, something hostile to 
Germany was creeping up, something hardly determinable, which was everywhere 
taking hold, clinging, holding its prey. The whole atmosphere was poisoned by it. 
Whoever observed attentively soon noticed that this something was moving in the 
Masonic field and was giving its instructions: and received its instructions from 
England and France. The lodges were the tentacles of England and France. So it 
was in Italy, so it will have been in other neutral countries. Certainly, even in non- 
Masonic circles spiteful voices were raised, but the core troops were the 
Freemasons. Nominally, in Italy, Mr. Ferrari was Grand Master of the Lodges, in 
reality Nathan, a Freemason born and educated in England, who had been an 
English citizen until shortly before his election as Mayor of Rome, some say until that 
time. 
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was. Since he had been in command in Rome, the tempo of the German agitation 
quickened. The flames twitched up all over Italy, and the tentacles multiplied. 
Everything German was contemptuously brushed aside. Newspaper writers and 
academic teachers took great pains to persuade the crowd that the German nation 
was inferior in all fields, scientific, artistic, moral, economic, even military. To supply 
distorted pictures of Germany seemed to be the only task still incumbent upon the 
writing and speaking Freemasons." In support of his assertion, Rennert reproduces 
a secret circular of the leading Milanese Lodge, dated September 20, 1914, which 
takes a stand against Germany, exults over the coming "triumph of a new era free 
from thrones and altars," calls for a meeting to hear the Grand Master on this matter, 
and at the same time exhorts everyone in advance to be "silently ready to sacrifice 
his own convictions." The resolutions passed at the meeting demanded intensive 
work to create a mood for war in favour of the Triple Entente. Thus, as early as last 
September, the lodges, which in Italy, as in England and France, dominate most of 
the city councils and government circles, were heading for the break and war with 
Austria. "The anti-German papers, headed by the Tribuna, the Messaggero, the 
Corriere 

della Sera \ost all measure, one inflammatory article followed another; in the 
political assemblies every speaker who spoke in a peaceful spirit was shouted down: 
Up with war! Down with Austria! Down with Germany!’ Down into the smallest 
mountain towns went the ripple." When questioned by the German Masons, the 
Italian Grand Master denied the circular as well as the resolutions passed. Inquiries, 
however, have proved that the circular was already published in the Masonic on 
September 2, and then specially delivered to all Masons on September 20, and that 
also the resolutions were really passed by the assembly on September 23. The 
Italian Masons thus covered themselves with brazen lies, when they had already 
drawn the dagger which they had resolved to thrust into the backs of their German 
brethren. The lodges also include many Waldensians and many officers in the Italian 
army. Grey and Churchill, of course, are also Masons, And in America, as all the 
world knows, the lodges are almost all-dominant. On these facts Rennert bases the 
assertion: "On the closely ramified international Masonic network rests the power of 
England and France in the neutral countries; they found ready instruments and knew 
where to use the lever." A spotlight falls here on the much-vaunted "world 
brotherhood" of the Freemasons, which, on the orders of the Italian Grand Master, 
was transformed into hatred, treachery and lies against the Germans. 
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tvurde. The Masonic world brotherhood is thus nothing more than a hypocritical 
phrase to catch bullfinches, a euphemism for the imperiousness of the Masonic 
leaders whose headquarters have ever and ever been in London. "World 
domination," is also the secret aim of Freemasonry, whose guiding spirits are and 
must be British. That the obstinate pro-British fanaticism in our country is also 
connected with Freemasonry, and is partly due to it, is also, in our opinion, beyond 
question. F.B. 

The Pope tries to be neutral, not only in works, but also in thoughts and 
speeches. His conversation with Latapie, the collaborator of the Liberte, shows how 
he endeavours to keep his position on the fence and not to be at odds with any party. 
In reply to a question from Latapie as to whether it was necessary to hold an inquiry 
to know whether the neutrality of Belgium had been violated, the Pope replied, "The 
Germans and Austrians deny all the accusations made against them, and bring 
charges on their part. The Bishop of Cremona asserts that the Italian army took 
eighteen Austrian priests as hostages. Austrian bishops assert that the Russian 
army took Catholic priests hostage. The Germans declare that the people of Louvain 
fired on their troops, also declare that the French had an observation post on the 
towers of the cathedral of Rheims. On the other hand, the representatives of seven 
Congregations of Belgium declare to the Cardinal Secretary of State that they have 
not a single case of violence in their Congregation. The Pope continued: "We will 
restore the library in Louvain and contribute to the reconstruction of the cathedral. 
Every shot fired at Rheims Cathedral echoed in my heart, but the hour has not yet 
come to peel the truth from all the contradictory allegations. Latapie then spoke of 
the arrest of Cardinal Mercier and the torpedoing of the "Lusitama." The Pope 
replied, "Concerning Cardinal Mercier, | will astonish you: he was never arrested. He 
can go about his diocese entirely as he pleases. The Pope declared with deep 
emotion: 'l know of no more terrible deed than the sinking of the "Lusitama."" But, he 
continued, do you think that the blockade which condemns millions of innocent 
creatures to starvation is, for instance, entered by human feelings? Finally, the Pope 
added that after the war he might issue a Syllabus summarizing the Church's 
doctrines on the customs of war, and regulating the rights and duties of belligerents 
for the future. In it, no doubt, would be found a condemnation of all the crimes 
committed during the war. -- The Pope seems to know the truth in the world war well 
enough. His conversation with Wiegand just before Easter... 
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According to this, the Pope also seems to think that the American arms export is 
wrong. But as a good politician, who settles for any eventuality in order to make a 
profit for himself, he does not come out with the language. But the Pope holds to 
the principle that all truths must conform to papal interests. Whom the pope will 
therefore finally fall in with, and give right to, depends entirely on the advantages 
which will accrue to him thereby. The driving and all-dominating power in the papacy 
has always been not truth, but interest. F. B. 

The Central Board of the Gustav Adolf Association has now taken a stand on 
the two Protestant Belgian churches. The old relationship between the Belgian 
National Church and the Central Board has been restored. The Protestant 
congregations affiliated with the Belgian National Church may continue to be 
supported with the permission of the General Government in Brussels. On the other 
hand, the Belgian Mission Church is excluded from the support plan until further 
notice. The Mission Church itself resolved the relationship by a letter dated April 21. 
In this letter the Administrative Committee expresses its gratitude for the help given 
so far by the Gustav-Adolf-Verein, but also the decision that in view of the present 
painful situation and the serious events of 1914 in Belgium it would be preferable 
that relations be suspended for the time being. The "A. E. L. K." comments: 
"England pays more. " F. B. 

"English leaven." In a letter from the Methodist Bishop Nilsen on the mood 
in Germany we read: 'Hold out' is the word one hears a great deal now. 'We must 
hold out, and we will hold out, whatever the cost.' This calm, indomitable 
determination struck me even more on this last trip than on my first. There all petty, 
selfish questions fade away, there the quarrels of parties fall silent. A strike of the 
workers would be an impossibility. Only a few Lutheran pastors make an exception. 
They cannot miss the opportunity without publicly and privately suspecting the 
Methodists of being ‘English leaven' which must now be thoroughly swept out. 
Otherwise | believe that no other people stands today so united and so unified as 
the German people." Bishop Nilsen evidently wants to exploit the war-time to fish 
in the mud in Germany for indifferentist Methodism, which, as is well known, already 
considers Christian countries to be its field of work. But the struggle for the most 
holy faith, which God has ordained for His Church, must not conclude a syncretistic 
truce with the Methodists and other false teachers, even in the tumult of war. The 
basis of German war unity is not a religious but a political one: German patriotism, 
which is in harmony with religion and church. 
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should not be mixed. It is not in the least contrary to this civil unity of war that 
Lutherans continue to fight the false doctrines of the Methodists and other sects and 
to defend themselves against their sectarian encroachments. Nor is it wrong for them 
to call the rapture of Methodism "English leaven," for it is from England and English 
sects that it has penetrated into Germany. But it would be a fundamental mistake to 
reject Methodism in Germany only because it is of English origin, and not because it 
is unbiblical and unchristian. In a world full of lies and error, the Christian Church can 
no more cope without polemics than Christ Himself and His apostles. But this polemic 
is only objective and truly ecclesiastical if it is based solely on the clear word of 
Scripture, without any admixture of arguments arising from subjective inclinations or 
aversions. Christian truth is neither German, nor English, nor American, nor even 
Jewish, but solely of divine origin. And though it has no appeal in the unregenerate 
heart of any man, not even of the naturally noblest German or Englishman, yet it 
meets the spiritual need of Englishmen as well as of Germans, indeed of all men, 
because all without exception are sinners. The Father of our Lord Jesus Christ - that 
is the God of the English as well as of the Germans. But a God sprung from the 
German or from the English or from the American nature is anidol. F. B. 


Belgian "neutrality" is still the pivotal point in certain neutral circles for 
putting Germany in the wrong. The "Stdd. Monatshefte" (April 1915) now gives a 
summary overview, based on material on file, which is not useless to read. In one 
article, "Belgian Culture at the Congo," the author, Joseph Hofmiller, says at the end: 
"Pamphlet after pamphlet, book after book appeared in England against the Congo 
faithful. Conan Doyle stood next to Morel with his work 'The Congo Crime’ (German 
by Dietrich Reimer, Berlin). From December 1908 to December 1909, the English 
Congo League submitted no fewer than fourteen memoranda on Belgian atrocities in 
the Congo to the British Foreign Office. All at once all the books disappear from the 
bookshops, the pamphlets are blown away, the Congo League itself disbands, 
seemingly without any reason or cause. What had happened? Belgium had finally 
assured England of her agreement and cooperation in her plans to attack Germany 
(the negotiations had been initiated in 1906 by the then English military attaché in 
Brussels, Lieutenant-Colonel Barnadiston). What happens thereupon in England? 
Immediately, the government recognizes the takeover of the Congo State by 
Belgium, against which it had been opposing since 1885. 
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... had resisted. What in Belgium? Immediately the army is increased, the fortresses 
are strengthened; immediately the systematic survey of the Belgian theatre of war 
by the English General Staff begins (cf. 'Nordd. Allg. Ztg.', 1 December 1914), the 
result of which is set down in the four volumes of the secret book Belgium, Road 
and River Reports Prepared by the General Staff, War Office. There is no longer 
any Congo outrage, no longer any English indignation, Tout est pour le mieux dans 
le meilleur des mondes possibles. (All is for the better in the best of possible worlds.) 
Indeed, the story of the Congo atrocities could find no worthier conclusion, no more 
effective punch line: two scoundrels reconcile so that the lesser is sure to be the 
bigger's lookout the next time he breaks in." 
(A. E. L. K.) 

In the same issue, the article "Belgian Neutrality" states: "Belgium has 
increasingly found neutrality to be politically and militarily obstructive and at the 
same time worthless in recent decades. How to get rid of it was the question. It had 
been over since 1870 (through Gladstone's double treaty with Prussia and France), 
according to an official report by Colonel Ducarme in 1901, the same Colonel who 
in 1906, as Chief of the General Staff, negotiated with the English military attaché in 
Brussels about joint operations between the allied English and Belgians. But this 
solution did seem somewhat dangerous. Easier was to gradually shake off all 
obligations of neutrality, to extend all liberties. Ed. Descamps 1902: neutrality does 
not exist at all in peacetime; the question whether the neutral state may already form 
alliances in peace is merely a question of prudence. E. Nys 1900: Neutrality can be 
terminated unilaterally by the neutral at any time, but by the guarantors only by joint 
decision. So much for the theory. And the practice? The railway system and the 
fortress system are completely changed - to the disadvantage of Germany, in favour 
of England and France. Any conflicting neutrality pledges? Prime Minister Frére- 
Orban: "We build fortresses as they suit us, without being influenced by pompous 
phrases about our alleged international obligations." Early in 1906, after discussions 
with the English military attaché, the Belgian Chief of General Staff drafts an 
operational plan for Anglo-French-Belgian cooperation against Germany, which is 
reviewed and approved by the English Chief of General Staff, and a comprehensive, 
confidential agreement is reached: agreement is reached on English troop 
contingents and transports, on Belgian maps and regulations, on high command, 
landing grounds, rations base, English deployment to the area of operations, 
allocation of interpreters and gendarmes, wounded care, on Belgian espionage in 
the German Rhineland. Since then, England has been supplied with material for 
manuals for the English troops until 1914. 
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The English envoy in Brussels discusses the same things with the Belgian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. The English envoy in Brussels is talking about the same things with 
the Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs. Preparations are well conducted on both sides, 
pushed to the end. Lord Roberts in 1913 on the Morocco Crisis in 1911: "Our 
Expeditionary Force was held in readiness to embark at once for Flanders." British 
Military Attache Bridges to Belgian Chief of Staff General Jungbluth on the same 
crisis: the British government would have made an immediate landing in Belgium 
even if Belgium had not requested help. Report from the Belgian military attaché in 
London in April 1914: "Des circon- stances qu'il est impossible de determiner, mais 
qu'il faut prevoir, pourraient amener le Gouvernement Britannique a vouloir 
intervenir rapidement sur le continent et en particulier dans nos provinces." 
("Several circumstances, which cannot be determined, but which must be anticipated, 
have led the British Government to the decision to intervene rapidly on the continent 
and in particular in our provinces.") - Belgium had entered the ring of anti-German 
powers since 1906. It believed that its aims could be better attained by alliances than 
by its old neutrality, which was irksome to it, and under the protection of this neutrality 
it secretly chose its confederates where the greater number seemed to promise it 
certain victory. Politically and militarily it surrendered itself to these powers; a decision 
against them, for the other side, would no longer have been possible for it: it had 
ceased to be a neutral state. 
(A. E. L. K.) 

The joint use of Catholic churches for Protestant military services was 
conditionally permitted by the Bishop of Metz. The letter in question reads: "With 
reference to the above-mentioned letters, | request the pastors to permit the joint use 
of Catholic churches by Protestants for military services, if a military authority 
demands this in view of the bad weather and the lack of another suitable location. 
The prerequisite is that the parish priests be notified in good time of this request by 
the military authorities, and that the holding of the Protestant service does not 
interfere with the usual Catholic services. The use of the church is limited to the nave; 
the choir and altars are excluded. The Blessed Sacrament is to be removed from the 
tabernacle." - The "A. E. L. K." complains bitterly of this non-recognition of the 
Protestants on the part of the Bishop. "The Bishop of Metz"-she writes-"has been 
hearing daily for months the cannon thunder of war; Protestant and Catholic soldiers 
are fighting side by side and dying with and for each other; at many a grave 
Protestants and Catholics are found saying the one ‘Our Father, 
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they pray over him, and in the one cross they erect over him. One feels it in the letter 
of the Bishop of Metz, for him there is nothing common in faith and worship between 
Catholics and Acatholics, resp. Protestants, no understanding and no 
accommodation for the Christian need of Protestant fighters." We think the Bishop 
of Metz has only acted consistently in the matter, and Protestants degrade 
themselves when they expect more from him than he has granted them. 
Protestantism and Catholicism deny each other par excellence. Such opponents, 
therefore, must not expect reciprocal ecclesiastical favors. 

Maid of Orleans and the Revenge. The "A. E. L. K." reports: The decree by 
which Bishop Benzler has instructed the clergy of Lorraine to remove images or 
statues of the Virgin of Orleans from churches and clubhouses, begins with the 
following sentence: "| am induced to point out that the public veneration of the 
Blessed Joan of Arc may, under present circumstances, be conceived and exploited 
in certain circles in a political sense." In order to understand the bishop's measure, 
it may be recalled that for about an age the Maid of Orleans has been increasingly 
celebrated in France as a patron saint in revanchist efforts. Thus, for example, on 
August 16, 1909, in the immediate vicinity of the borders of the diocese of Metz, at 
Bruville near Mars-la-Tour, where the French Captain Brouchard, at a festival of the 
Souvenir Francais, expressed himself in the following manner: "Let us remain 
faithful to the veneration of Joan of Arc, the saint of the French fatherland; let us 
honor her, but above all let us hear her voice. Through her a day will come when 
not a footbreadth of French land will be left under the yoke of the foreigner. On that 
day the dead of 1870, finally avenged, will rise in their graves with delight, and our 
brothers in Alsace-Lorraine will then be able to say aloud what they said to us quietly 
at Metz and Noisseville: vive la France!" 

Concerning morality in the German army, D. Paul le Seur, now garrison 
priest in Brussels, writes: 1. It is ungrateful to our brave army, and it contradicts the 
facts if here or there in the homeland one is of the opinion that our troops in the 
Belgian occupation area are completely contaminated and morally neglected. 2. (2) 
As far as | have observed things myself and have been informed by others on the 
spot, we have absolutely no reason to assume that our army is in a worse moral 
condition in this war than it was in the war of 1870-71 or in any other war. In Belgium 
the struggle against the evil in question is being waged with an extraordinarily 
gratifying vigor and clarity. | need not say that the soldiers' homes and the service 
of us field-military priests in this struggle are not insignificant. 
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are to be struck. (4) We have reason to believe that the enemy armies are worse off 
in this respect than ours. We must not forget that in a people's army there are not 
only the best but also the worst members of the people. As much as we must be 
careful not to generalize individual very painful phenomena in order to paint things 
darker than they are, the other is, of course, also clear to me: The war shows to 
many who do not know what those who do know had long since seen with great 
concern. It must urge us to strengthen family life in our people with much greater 
earnestness and with a clear consciousness of the goal, and to work more faithfully 
and sacrificially than ever before on the moral education of our people through 
schools, churches, associations, etc. The war must also be an incentive for us to 
work together with the people. Disloyalty in this hour of Germany's destiny could 
take terrible revenge. 

German Protestant Mission Societies. At the beginning of last year all 26 
German Protestant mission societies together numbered 741 main stations and 
4032 sub-stations, 1063 ordained missionaries, 21 mission doctors, 306 other 
mission workers and 248 mission sisters; 321 resident pastors and 8642 other paid 
resident mission workers; 710,350 Gentile Christians, 330,291 members of the 
congregation entitled to Holy Communion; 4559 schools, including 72 seminaries, 
with 246,151 pupils. Baptized from the Gentiles in 1913 were 33,421 and 29,703 
Christian children; at the end of 1913 there were 64,557 Gentiles in baptismal 
classes. The income at home was 10,174,156 marks, on the mission fields 
2,811,817 marks, the total expenditure 13,233,442 marks, the total deficit nearly 2 
million marks. Herruhut (156), Barmen (117), Berlin (95), Basel (73), Hermannsburg 
(59), Leipzig (47), and the GoBnersche Mission (30) had the most main stations; the 
most missionaries: Basel (228), Barmen (171), Herrnhut (142), Berlin (133), Leipzig 
(62), Hermannsburg (60), and the GoBnersche Mission (43); most sisters: Basel 
(40), Berlin (31), Liebenzell, Jugendbund (29), Barmen (25), Leipzig (19); most 
native pastors: Basel (58), Herrnhut (48), the German China Alliance Mission (46), 
the GoBnersche Mission (43), Barmen (40), Berlin (31), Leipzig (27). The number of 
souls in the larger older mission societies was: 219,153 at Barmen, 100,606 at 
Herrnhut, 89,491 at the GoBnersche Mission, 77,213 at Hermannsburg, 73,575 at 
Berlin, 72,101 at Basel, 25,791 at Leipzig, 16,550 at Breklum, 11,341 at Bremen, 
6459 at the mission of the Hanoverian Evangelical Lutheran Free Church, and 4058 
at Neuendettelsau. Baptized in 1913: from Barmen 16,908 Gentiles, from Basel 
4266, from Berlin 2309, from Breklum 2075, from GoBnersche Mission 1541, from 
Hermannsburg 1353, from Leipzig 1006, from Bremen 967, and from 
Neuendettelsau 378. Schools: Basel 865, Barmen 846, Berlin 695, Herrnhut 440, 
Leipzig 419, the GoBnersche Mission 344, 
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Hermannsburg 290, Bremen 188, and Bielefeld 104. The receipts at home were: at 
Basel 2,076,200 marks, at Herrnhut 1,150,213 marks, at Berlin 1,102,406 marks, at 
Barmen 1,058,449 marks, at Leipzig 993,611 marks, at Hermannsburg 566,674 
marks, at the GoBnersche Mission 419,688 Marks, at Neuendettelsau 390,465 
Marks, at Breklum 304,565 Marks, at the General Evangelical Protestant Missionary 
Society 282,725 Marks, at Bielefeld 264,010 Marks, at the Pilgrim Mission St. 
Chrischona 257,079 Marks, and at Bremen 247,614 Marks. In addition to this there 
was a larger income in the mission areas: 1,073,889 Marks at Herrnhut, 651,900 
Marks at Basel, 248,017 Marks at Berlin, 226,107 Marks at Barmen, 150,643 Marks 
at Hermannsburg, 94,651 Marks at Leipzig, 88,545 Marks at Neukirchen, 79,436 
Marks at Bremen and 59,445 Marks at the GoBnersche Mission. The deficit was: at 
Berlin 661,078 Marks, at Barmen 260,685 Marks, at the GoBnersche Mission 
235,636 Marks, at Bremen 211,738 Marks, at Neuendettelsau 133,187 Marks, at 
Herrnhut 83,478 Marks, at the German Mission for the Blind in China 77,667 Marks, 
at Bielefeld 46,153 Marks, at Hermannsburg 38,271 Marks and at Basel 29,400 
Marks. On the other hand, the following had closed with a cash balance: the 
Hanover Free Church 41,013 Marks, Breklum 32,533 Marks, the General 
Evangelical Protestant Missionary Association 31,981 Marks, Leipzig 8888 Marks, 
and the Berlin Women's Association for China 684 Marks. The income in the home 
country includes, in addition to the actual missionary gifts, bequests and interest, 
but not cash on hand from the previous year. In addition to the mission offerings of 
the Gentile Christians, the income in the mission areas also includes their parish 
taxes, government school subsidies, and the industrial income of the societies. 
(A. E. L. K.) 
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Published by Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo: 


1. "Index to the Magazine of Lutheran Homiletics and Pastoral Theology." German- 
English Monthly. Volumes 1-38. Edited by L. H. Schmidt. ($1.00.) 
2. Synodical Report of the Eastern District, with an excellent paper by Praeses F. C. 


Vertriebe on the timely subject, "The Reformation by Luther a Work of God." Take and Read! 
(15 CtS.) 


3. Synodical Report of the Northern - Illinois District, with Instructive Proceedings on the 
"Preservation and Government of God" (Speaker: Pros. G. Eifrig). (15 Cts.) 
4. "Berea Bible Class Lessons, 1915/16." Edited by Pastors L. Sieck, W. E. Wilk, 


and A. Doerffler. Contents: "David, the King of Israel. Peter, the Apostle of Jesus." (10 
cts.) 


"The Reformation." A Program for the Reformation Festival and Children's Day. (5 
Cts,; twelve copies: 48 Cts.: one hundred copies: K3.50 and postage.) . F.B. 
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The guilt of the church in the war and in the war. By O. Willkomm. Zwickau, 


Saxony. 25 Pf.; 50 copies: M. 5. 
This is an offprint of an excellent article from the "Ev.Luth. Freikirche", which judges the 
world war, which still monopolizes the interest, from the Christian point of view.  F. B. 


Thy Kingdom Come! War sermons on the Lord's Prayer by D. E. Cremer. 


Bertelsmann, Giitersloh. M. 1.20; tr. M. 1.50. 

In these sermons, the seven petitions of the Lord's Prayer are interpreted and, for the most 
part, skillfully applied to wartime. We will leave some samples below. Page 31: "What was the 
situation before the war broke out among the nations? Was there peace and unity? No, indeed 
not, but all were against all, a struggle of parties, a struggle of estates; the subjects were against 
their authorities, the lowly against the high, the poor against the rich; it was a war of all against all, 
even into the peace of the home: the wife fought against the husband, the children against the 
parents, the pupils against the teachers. Every one strove for more rights for himself in every 
estate and in every relation. I, |, | - that was the spirit that ruled everywhere. And if the spirit reigns 
within the nations, there shall reign outwardly, in the relation of the nations to each other, the spirit 
of peace and love? What blindness to expect this! What blindness to think that this spirit of 
rebellion against all that is above us could give peace to the world!" p. 62: "To ask for mercy, 
for much mercy, and yet to stand on one's neighbor's right, is an irreconcilable contradiction. He 
who is out of his neighbour's right cannot expect that God will show him mercy before justice. 
But how serious this is! How difficult it often becomes for us to forgive even small offenses! And 
even now, in the situation in which we find ourselves in relation to our enemies! Truly, these are 
not little slights! What a greatness of wickedness and what a sum of injustice comes before our 
eyes when we think of our enemies! With what hatred do they persecute us! The rules of which 
we were proud as a sign that Christianity had become a power in the life of nations - if it could not 
prevent war, it could alleviate its horrors - the rules of international law: they no longer apply to 
us! Our wounded are killed, often in torture, their eyes are gouged out, war is not limited to the 
armed power, the inhabitants of the enemy country are armed against us, our women and children 
are violated! And we are supposed to forgive all that? The wounded man whose eyes are put out, 
he should forgive his tormentor, he should not himself find mercy otherwise than by forgiving his 
enemy? A very serious question!" Pg 66: "No, our debt to God is by no means less than that of 
men to us; it remains the same: the 10,000 pounds we owe to God, and what men have done to 
us are yet in comparison only the 100 pennies. And therefore it is still our duty to forgive our 
enemies. This does not mean that we should not defend ourselves against them; the Saviour does 
not require that we should let the thief break in quietly, but says that if we know it, we should settle 
it. Nor does it mean that we leave their wrong unpunished; even the Father who forgives must yet 
often punish. It does not mean, therefore, that we do not resist their abominations, and that we do 
not avenge on them those on whom they are done. But it does mean that we confront them with 
the plea that God may bring them to the knowledge of their wrongs, as it is said in the ancient 
prayer of the church, "Forgive our enemies, persecutors, and blasphemers, and convert them. It 
means that in anger love is not abrogated, that in camps we prove ourselves Christians even 
where they do not. That the two are well compatible, fighting and loving, praying against and yet 
for aman, we see in David, who implored God's help against Saul with hot prayers, and yet spared 
him when he was given into his hand in the cave. This remains our duty; for we too, in this war, in 
spite of ourselves, are dependent on God's mercy." Pg 83: "What a cruel, bitter disappointment to 
all those who knew so much to say of mankind's steady progress 
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in education and morality, what a bitter mockery of our pride in our culture is this war! What a 

bitter humiliation for all those who still believed that good was stronger in the human heart than 

evil! How proud we were of our mercy, our love of humanity! And now this power of hatred, this 

reign of injustice, this sea of lies, this savagery and cruelty! The same people to whom we preach 

the gospel are led against those who believe it by those who preach it to them! What a degree 

of hypocrisy! That is the most grievous thing about this war, that it is a war with wickedness. " 
F. B. 


Adventist Doctrine. A recantation. By Rev. D. M. Canright. With two 
supplementary chapters edited by F. Muenz. Methodist Book Concern, 
Cincinnati. 241 pages 41/2X6“2, bound in cloth with title. Price: 60 cts. 
postpaid. 

Inquiries from various quarters show us that the Seventh-day Adventists are again 
especially zealous in recent times to spread their enthusiastic errors, purposefully persecuting 
our church members, imposing their own writings upon them, and causing all kinds of confusion 
and mischief. We therefore call attention to the above-mentioned work, written by one who has 
himself been an Adventist for 28 years and has held excellent offices in this fellowship. It gives 
much information about the history and doctrine of the Adventists, which is otherwise not easily 
found in such a compilation, shows their thoroughly wrong standpoint and their atrocious 
distortion of the Scriptures, and can therefore be of good service to those who have to do with 
this sect. Of course, we must also emphasize that not everything is sound, and that in refuting 
the Adventist errors, errors themselves have been made. The author, after leaving the Adventist 
fellowship, joined the Baptists. The German edition, edited by the well-known Methodist, F. 
Munz, is not a mere translation, but omits some things from the English original, and adds others. 

L. F. 


THE LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY. St. Augustine's Confessions, with an 
English Translation by William Watts, Two volumes; 471 unb 479 pages. - The 
Apostolic Fathers, with an English Translation by Kirsopp Lake, Two 
Volumes; 409 and 395. 

Pages. London: William Heinemann. New York: The McMillan Co.. Price 
of each volume, 4X61/2, bound in cloth with gilt edges and gilt 
title: M1.50. 


For some years now, the Loeb Classical Library, prepared on both sides of the ocean by 
a number of scholars and very favourably received, has been published, so far about 40 
volumes. Starting from the perception that - unfortunately - the humanistic education is 
decreasing, and the knowledge of Greek and Latin is becoming less, it wants to make the 
masterpieces of ancient literature more accessible and more read in such a way that it offers on 
one side the original, on the opposite side a good English translation of the same - no doubt a 
plan that has a lot going for it. We are not dealing here with the Greek and Latin classics, but we 
do bring to your notice that works which are interesting, instructive, and important to the 
theologian are also to appear in this collection. Two are already available, Augustine's 
"Confessions" and the writings of the Apostolic Fathers. The Confessions of the greatest Latin 
Father of the Church belong without doubt not only to the most important writings of the same, 
but to the literature of the world, and have at all times made the deepest impression on readers. 
They testify to the truth of the much-quoted word which Augustine utters in them: Tu fecisti nos 
ad Te, Domine, et inquietum est cor nostrum, donec requiescat in Te. (I, 1.) They describe to 
us with singular frankness the thoughts and events of his former life, and his pious mother comes 
vividly before our eyes. It is well known that Karl v. Raumer repeatedly wrote these "Confessions" 
ina 
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Kranzchen read with his students, from which his beautiful annotated edition has emerged. A 
German translation is cheaply available in Reclam's Universal Library. Here, however, we have 
something even better: the Latin original after a good text and a good old translation of 1631, 
which refers to the scriptural passages in the margin, in addition, in such a convenient, handy 
format that it, like all volumes of the well and pleasingly equipped collection, can find room in 
any skirt pocket. - The same praise goes to the edition of the oldest ecclesiastical writers after 
the holy apostles, the so-called apostolic fathers. The two volumes contain the two Epistles of 
Clement of Rome, the seven of Ignatius, Polycarp's Epistle, the Doctrine of the Twelve Apostles, 
rediscovered in 1883, the so-called "Didache," the Epistle of Barnabas, oen "Shepherd of 
Hermas," the account of the martyrdom of Polycarp, and the Epistle to Diognet. Anyone who has 
paid even a little attention to ancient church history knows the importance of these writings for it 
and also for the history of the New Testament canon. And no one will read Polycarp's letter to 
the Philippians, or the plain account of his martyrdom, or the unique letter to Diognet, without 
movement. With these volumes, each writing is also accompanied by an introduction, and the 
translation is done by Kirsopp Lake, a now much-noted English scholar in the field of the New 
Testament, formerly at Leiden, now teaching at Harvard University. The reading of these 
volumes can beautifully combine the linguistic and the factual, the useful with the pleasant. 


L. F. 


FIFTY REASONS. Copernicus or the Bible? By Rev. F. E. Pasche, Morris, 
Minn. 20 Cts. 


P. Pasche has already repeatedly let himself be heard about Copernicanism. The subtitle 
indicates the position of the author, according to which Copernicanism is in contradiction with 


the Bible: "Philosophy and vain deceit or true science? Which is right? The Bible 


and practical astronomy or the Babel of theoretical, poetical Newtonian fiction?" 
Pasche's writing calls for a serious examination, for which purpose we would like to recommend 
it to our readers. It can be obtained from the author. F.B. 


SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTISM RENOUNCED. By Rev. D. M. Canright. Fleming 
H. Revell Co, New York, Chicago, Toronto. 418 pages 5X7, bound in cloth 
with title. Price: §1.00. 


NORTHWESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, MILWAUKEE, sent to us: 
"Luther and Our Fourth of July." By Wm. Dallmann. (5 gfg.) 


"Why the Congregational Meeting?" By Wm. Dallmann. (5 Cts.) - These are two 
popular tracts which no one will read without interest and use. F. B. 


Ecclesiastical contemporary history. 


I. America. 

General Synod met in Akron, O., at the end of May for its biennial meeting. 
Fraternal greetings were received from envoys of the United Synod South, the 
General Council, and from the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. From the reports of the meetings it appears that a strong party within this 
body of churches is seeking a rapprochement with other Lutheran synods, and is 
even willing to relax relations with other Protestant church bodies over this. This 
sentiment was expressed in more than one 
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of the decisions taken in Akron. When the synodical commission that participates in 
the Episcopal Union meetings ("On Faith and Order") reported, a debate arose as 
to whether this commission should not be abolished, since the Episcopal concept of 
"order" would never appeal to Lutherans, and since, moreover, such fraternal 
negotiation with other denominations as the work of this commission required must 
weaken the prospects for Lutheran unity. Finally, the standing committee was 
reappointed, as something was expected from the testimony to the Lutheran biblical 
position that could thus be given before the Reformed. Similar trials of strength 
between the radical and conservative parties took place in the consideration of other 
bills. When the Commission on Sunday School Literature reported, and the 
recommendation was made that the Commission be given authority to publish a 
series of Sunday School Lessons in conjunction with the Commissions of the 
Council, the Ohio Synod, and the Synod of the South, it was asserted by the liberal 
side that this would be the first step in the direction of abolishing the "international" 
Sunday School Lessons, and thus breaking the tie which now binds General Synod 
to the Sunday School Council of Evangelical Denominations. (The printed minutes 
of this Council, January, 1915, contain the report of the General Synod Committee, 
p. 20, in a series with reports of the Methodist, Baptist, Evangelical, etc. Clemens.) 
Again it was emphasized to such concerns that one's first duty was against Lutheran 
church bodies, and the Commission on Sunday School Lessons was given its 
authority, D. Heh! Delk, representing, after all, the left-liberal tendency in the General 
Synod, later reported on the activities of the Federal Council of Protestant Churches. 
The undertakings of the Council were approved, but the proposal to support these 
activities by a grant of $500 was referred to the Executive Committee of General 
Synod. The two periodicals, the Lutheran Observer, published by a pri 

vat Society appropriate body of the Liberal Party, and the conservative synodical 
body, Lutheran Church Work, are to be merged by 

the publisher is buying out shares of the Lutheran Observer at par ($22,150). 

A new hymnal, which also contains an order of worship, is published jointly by the 
General Synod, the General Council and the United Synod of the South. The 
recommendation of a committee to insert the word "catholic" (church) in the third 
article for "Christian" was voted down. The General Council, General Synod, Ohio 
Synod, and lowa Synod will hold a jointly planned celebration of the Reformation 
anniversary. As a reaction against the intrusion of social service thought, we view 
the resolution which, "in view of the many reform movements by which the church is 
sought to be drawn into undertakings to which it has no calling," calls upon pastors 
and "church- leaders" to "hold to the true doctrine of the church , as it is found in the 
Augsburg Confession, that the church is ‘the congregation of the saints, wherein the 
gospel is rightly taught, and the sacraments are rightly administered,’ and thereby for 
the work of grace, repentance, faith, justification, conversion, as the first works of the 
church, the 
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to preserve the first place". Encouraging also is a resolution condemning the 
participation of lodges in church ceremonies. But the Prohibition movement was 
supported in another resolution. The whole Lutheran people are urged "always to 
exercise their rights of citizenship in behalf of those movements which endeavor 
wisely to promote the moral, intellectual, social, industrial, economic betterment 
of all classes of people." The official reports complained that the number of 
communicants in the statistics was declining, and that through lack of candidates for 
the preaching ministry the missionary work of the General Synod was greatly 
hindered. G. 

We have already briefly referred to a paper by Fr. Wiese in which the position 
of the minority party within the Norwegian Synod on church unification on the basis 
of the Madison Theses is expressed. The paper contains 64 octavo pages. After 
dealing with sola Scriptura in the first section under the heading "On Christian Unity 
of Faith and Doctrine," the author turns to a "Survey of Earlier Norwegian Lutheran 
Unification Attempts up to 1910." Here special reference is made to the fact that until 
the beginning of the new stage in the intersynodal negotiations (1910) the opponents 
-of the Norwegian Synod had persistently refused to condemn as synergistic the 
expression that God judges conversion according to human conduct, that 
blessedness in some sense does not depend on God alone. The third section deals 
with the question, "What is the real point of controversy in the doctrine of election by 
grace?" Fr. Wiese's answer is that it was the expression "conduct." It was taught that 
election was done with regard to human conduct. "Although the 'dogmatists' were 
invoked with great diligence and apparently with great erudition (there was little use 
for Luther), one was very careful not to misjudge that the old teachers, although they 
used the so-called -second doctrinal form,’ never used the newer paraphrase (‘in 
view of conduct'), which is not only ambiguous, but fundamentally false." If the Synod 
emphasized with great earnestness that election was a wholly free act of grace on 
God's part, to which He allowed Himself to be determined by absolutely nothing in 
us, opponents have always condemned this as Calvinism. Wiese then states: If faith 
is the explanatory ground of election, not in so far as it is God's gift, but in so far as 
it is a work of man, it is, however, a "work of law," and equivalent to "conduct." In the 
following section we will then refer to how things went on in the Unification matter in 
1911 and 1912. First, the indifferent spirit in the Forenede Kirke is pointed out, which, 
although it had silently accepted the verdict of its president Dahl on the doctrine of 
the Norwegian Synod (that it was unbiblical and un-Lutheran), nevertheless had an 
official "brother's greeting" delivered to the Norwegian Synod. The words of D. Kildahl 
are quoted: although a large part of the Forenede Kirke considers the doctrine of the 
Norwegian Synod to be wrong, one can "nevertheless reach out to one another with 
a brotherly hand"! Wiese then recalls Paul Gerhardt's statement in his Testament 
(1676): "Beware of the syncretists! They seek temporal things and are faithful neither 
to God nor to man." About the 
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"Opgjor" Wiese judged as early as 1912: "It says both yes and no." The Madison 
committee, according to the testimony of a member of it, had intended "to find a 
common form which both parties could agree to," which would therefore (notes W.) 
change nothing essential in the doctrine which had been hitherto guided. To him the 
"Opgjor" is a link in the chain of unionist attempts at unification which have been 
made since Bucer's time. And that is that one wants to bring about an outward unity 
with a "Haftwerk" which is offensive in such an important matter. The last section of 
the pamphlet deals with the shortcomings of the Madison theses and the attempts 
that have been made to save them. Wiese rebukes the failure to follow up on the 
tract that first appeared in "Lutheraneren" in 1911 (see L. u. W. 1915, p. 101), which 
sought to defend Praeses Dahl's judgment that the Norwegian Synod was 
conducting "un-Lutheran and unbiblical doctrine." The key point, namely the 
statement in that tract that election is at least partly dependent on the "conduct" of 
man, had been evaded. The Madison Theses should have expressly rejected the 
proposition "that God in election had regard to, or was determined by, man's 
conduct against saving grace. "Pontoppidan's Question 548, which coordinates the 
"opgjér" of the doctrine of the Formula of Concord, is judged not to contain the 
doctrine of election. The coordination is said to be without support in Scripture and 
Confession. Larsen is cited as having publicly testified in 1912, "Pontoppidan's 
provision of election is not the provision which the Schrist offers." The older 
dogmatists, if they used the second doctrinal form, taught factually correctly and 
broke the mold. This is proved from Arnd, Lassenius, and others, with extensive 
quotations. The "Opgjér" was a compromise. That one "agrees without reservation 
to two different doctrines is, however, a -psychological impossibility’, but that is 
precisely what the 'Opgjdr' evidently does". One would be tempted to speak simply 
of sophistry, if one did not know that this coordination was done in good faith. But 
the fact remains that the "Opgjér" "without reservation" equates two doctrines, one 
of which is not found in Scripture and the Confession. The passages Matth. 15, 9; 
1 Cor. 4, 6; 1 Sam. 3, 9 and the Confessions are cited to show that the principle of 
Scripture must not be violated in the presentation of doctrine. It is unionistic to 
accept two contradictory doctrines as correct "without reservation". The following 
sentence is printed blocked: "If there is anything in the world which justly deserves 
the name ‘false doctrine,’ it is certainly such an unqualified declaration, by which 
one establishes a principle which so evidently violates not only a single doctrine, 
but the foundation, the guide of all doctrine in the church." "One has not built on the 
foundation of the apostles and prophets (Eph. 2:20), but on the authority of men," 
recalling again that none of the doctrinal fathers cited in the "Opgjér" recognized 
"without reservation" the second form of doctrine as an expression of the doctrine 
of election. Further, reference is made to the Constitution of the Norwegian Synod, 
which does not permit the decision of questions of conscience or doctrine by 
majority vote. It is simply said: the Synod has er- 
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led, there is now unanimity of faith; and whoever objects to this is dismissed with 
bitterness, "in general, the manner in which they have hitherto sought to maintain 
the recognition of the 'Opgjér' is un-Lutheran and un-Christian, a sinful rape, which, 
because it is contrary to Scripture and confession, cannot bind any conscience, but 
is to be called ‘null and void." Finally, reference is made to the fraud practiced in 
the second thesis, which begins with the words, "Since both Synods recognize that 
the Formula of Concord (Article XI) contains the Scriptural doctrine of election," etc. 
To this Wiese rightly remarks: "Here this is treated as a presupposition, which is 
precisely not the case"; for there has existed since the beginning of the doctrine of 
election by grace a fundamentally different view of this article of the Confession, 
namely, in that the opponents find in the same an election "in the broader sense" 
which is identical with the general will of grace. "Here a game is being played (though 
in part unconsciously) whereby thousands of Christians are misled and confused." 
And since it is insisted that all is now settled as to doctrine, and that it is only the 
externals, which are to be consulted before entering into an organic union, that are 
to be further negotiated, "there is certainly also no reason to expect that God will 
bless such an incomprehensible undertaking, the less so, since in an almost 
unchristian manner all warnings have been rejected." To the doctrines of these 
theses, especially to proposition 1, Melanchthon's saying about a "Unification Book" 
is then applied: "If you want to improve it, you can do it with easy trouble: make a 
line through the whole. " G. 

For some time now, there has been an increase in the number of those in 
the Swedish Augustan Synod who advocate the withdrawal of the Augustan 
Synod from the General Council. In the Lutheran Companion recently some 
contributors came to 
Words, of whose remarks on the question of separation from the Council we 
communicate the following in extract: "Have We a Quarrel with the General 
Council?" This question is answered in one of the articles referred to, by a reference 
to the fact that the Augustan Synod, according to its organization, is a general body 
in the same sense as the Council. Just as the Council consists of synods, so the 
Augustan Synod consists of "conferences" which can constitute themselves at any 
time as independent synods. In addition, there is the difficulty for the operation of 
the Gentile mission, which arises from the present relationship to the Council. We 
read: "Should our Synod by a regular action decide to have a separate field in India, 
such a decision will not be arrived at without serious and prayerful consideration, 
and we can hardly believe that the General Council should refuse to grant such a 
request having heard the reasons. Should such a request come from our Synod and 
not be granted, that might lead to separation; otherwise there can be no special 
ground for a separation as far as we can see. . .. The matter of our mission in India 
must be a real burden to our souls, in the way the word ‘burden’ is spoken of in the 
books of the Old Testament prophets. We cannot be satisfied any more with empty 
figures and misleading resolutions. We know that there is only one missionary to 
every two districts, that the zenana work is almost dead, that no work whatsoever 
is done among the 
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caste people in the way of evangelizing, etc.; and thia is not an accidental 
circumstance, it is the actual condition after we have been in the field over seventy 
years. ... No matter what sort of attributes we are given, it remains a fact, from the 
past and present history of our relation to the mission in India, that we shall not be 
able to get out the men and women we need, unless we have our foreign mission 
work entirely in our own hands. . . . We believe with the majority in our Synod 
that the General Council is too large a body of churches and synods to feel the 
responsibility of this common mission, and to command the confidence and 
cooperation that is an easy matter in a small body." Under the heading "Shall We 
Separate?" another member of the Swedish Synod writes in the same paper: 
"Separation from the Council would simplify church government and remove 
unnatural complications as well as misunderstandings." It goes on to say: "Our 
Synod now has a Mission Board for the mission in China. The same board could 
manage the mission in India if our Synod had a mission," that is, an independent 
mission, "there. Our Synod would then be rightly represented on the mission field 
in India. Now it spends about twenty-four or more thousand dollars yearly on 
missions there, but if you look into any missionary statistical report, the name of 
our Synod cannot be found as doing any work there, because it has no mission of 
its own. The General Council gets the credit. What a difference if a missionary 
from India and one from China comes to us! The one from India, if I shall speak 
frankly, represents the General Council on the mission field, while the one from 
China represents our Synod. . . Separation is not only justified, but made necessary 
by the similar organizations of the General Council and our Synod. The General 
Council, if we exclude our Synod, is divided into districts. And so is our Synod in 
conferences. Each conference of our Synod corresponds to a district synod of the 
General Council. The two church bodies carry on very much the same work. The 
General Council has its own immigration home and mission in New York and 
elsewhere. So has our Synod. The General Council has its own publication house, 
official papers, seminary and other schools, orphan homes, and other branches of 
inner mission activity and home mission, and so has our Synod. Our Synod must 
take care of its own work, and the General Council of its work. It is improper that 
our Synod shall send delegates to help to take care of the General Council's work. 
... A great danger that our Swedish Evangelical Lutheran Church and its work will 
be extinct in this country will be removed if we separate from the General Council. 
It is evident that there are only two alternatives for our Synod, that is, either to 
sever its present connection with the General Council and live, or to be more 
unified with the General Council, and become extinct as a Swedish Evangelical 
Lutheran church body. This is the condition, and the undersigned has with great 
sorrow observed and wondered that some of our Synod's leaders are not able to, or 
do not want to, see this, but are continually advocating the union, and thereby 
hindering the independence, growth, and life of our Synod. They try to defend 
themselves with the statement that the General Council is only an advisory body. 
But this is misleading- It is evident that, as far as the General Council's district 
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synods are concerned, the advice is law. And if it is law for them, it is equally so 
for our Synod. If this principle is carried out in all its consequences, it means the 
extinction of our Synod. .... Our Synod has never had, or been offered, any 
financial aid from the General Council, and yet given itself away to the General 
Council. Even if it had received aid, this would not justify the union. Our Synod 
has responsibilities to the traditions of the Church of our fatherland and forefathers 
and not to the General Council." It is feared, then, that little by little, as the various 
conference districts of the Swedish Synod become more and more Anglicized, the 
congregations will attach themselves to the Council, so that in a short time, for 
instance, the congregations in New York will have attached themselves to the New 
York Ministry, those in Illinois to the Chicago Synod, those in Minnesota to the Synod 
of the Northwest, etc., the Augustana Synod, therefore, will have been absorbed into 
the Council. This motive has contributed not a little to the fact that the Augustana 
Synod, at its meeting on June 14, passed a resolution seeking a change in the 
relation existing between Augustana and the Council. A committee of four pastors 
and two laymen introduced resolutions in the matter. Four, two pastors and the two 
laymen, moved that the Synod sever its relation to the General Council altogether. 
The minority moved that it be left as it was. They first took the minority report, but 
could not agree. The debates were lively and warm; especially the younger element 
advocated a solution of the relationship to the General Council. Finally the following 
motion was adopted: "Resolved, That the Augustana Synod respectfully request the 
General Council to amend its Constitution so that the Augustana Synod no longer 
stands in the position of a district synod to the General Council, but in that of a 
general body, so that the General Council becomes only a consultative church body 
- in principle and in practice, so that then also a federation of all Lutheran church 
bodies of our country is made possible." The Lutheran Companion notes: "This 
practically means that the General Council will once more be placed in the position 
where it will either have to materially modify its principle of union, or see the 
Augustana Synod withdraw. . . One thing is apparent, that this matter will not be 
settled permanently by more or less flattering resolutions that aim at pacifying 
without yielding anything." It is not to be expected that the General Council will 
allow itself to be moved by this resolution to depart from its principle, that is, to 
become a merely deliberative body. § 4 of the Fundamental Principles of the Council 
runs: "A free, Scriptural General Council or Synod, chosen by the Church, is, 
within the metes and bounds fixed by the Church which chooses it, representatively 
that Church itself." The General Council, according to this and the seventh 
sentence, is not a deliberative but a legislative body. Just in recent years the 
legislative function of the Council has been rather more sharply emphasized than in 
this point a sentiment has shown itself which would be accountable to such currents 
as those now emerging in the Swedish Synod. This year's session of the Council will 
be held in the fall at Rock Island, that is, in the stronghold of the Swedish Lutherans. 
G. 
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Against the accusation of Unitarianism one tries to save certain theologians 
of Presbyterian seminaries by emphasizing that they do not belong to the Unitarian 
but to the Congregationalist community. Anyone who knows the state of affairs 
among Congregationalists knows that nothing is gained by this. As is well known, 
each congregation of Congregationalists has its own confession of faith. Some of 
these confessions hold firmly to the fundamental truths of Christianity; others, many 
are thoroughly unevangelical, even Unitarian in their hold. Thus it is possible for Dr. 
Youtz of Auburn Seminary, a Congregationalist, to present doctrines which are 
adduced and propagated by Unitarians as agreeing with their views. Dr. Henry 
Preserved Smith of Union Seminary is a Congregationalist minister, but, before 
being called to Union Seminary, taught in the Unitarian Meadville Seminary. As a 
sample of the agreement of Unitarians with the ecclesiastical trend advocated by 
Prof. Youtz, serve the following paid advertisement, which appeared in the Lancaster 
(Pa.) News-Journal, to the detriment of the work of an evangelist (Stough) who, it 
seems, advanced the doctrine of the atonement through Christ: "Popular 
evangelism has often given currency to a form of Christolatry which results in a 
Jesus cultus rather than in the establishing of the great fundamental verities of 
religion. Any interpretation of Jesus Christ which obscures His own supreme 
emphasis upon His Father God, fails to express the mind of Christ. His passion to 
reveal His heavenly Father to men condemns the methods of those who would 
make the historical Jesus the center of our human worship.’ These striking words, 
breathing the best spirit of Unitarianism, are not from the pen of a Unitarian, but 
from the pen of a prominent Presbyterian professor in the Auburn Theological 
Seminary, Herbert Alden Youtz. They show the real community of spirit that exists 
between the Unitarians and all the really progressive scholars and preachers of the 
great orthodox bodies. The Unitarian attitude represents the only religious attitude 
of the future. Get into line with the spirit of the times by acquainting yourself at 
first hand with Unitarian principles." That monists can refer to theological teachers 
of a Protestant community for their views is for the time being still striking enough in 
American church life to cause a kind of sensation in the Reformed press, as was 
done, for example, by the advertisement quoted above. Now the Presbyterian 
General Assembly is accused of having been asleep when it confirmed the election 
of the Congregationalist Youtz, and demands changes in the Constitution so that 
such annoyances can no longer occur. The harm is probably deeper. G. 

Il. Abroad. 


Among the "atrocities of war" certain pronouncements of liberal theologians 
in recent times deserve to be counted. The well-known itinerant speaker D. Traub 
recently brought it to the following thought: "| have sometimes wondered whether the 
Greeks knew how to do as good business with the cup of hemlock of their Socrates 
as the Christians do with the cross of the only one." An abominable saying in two 
and three respects. And Traub belongs to the "pious" liberals. That the radical 
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It has already been said here that the unbelieving Prof. Trdltsch drew the conclusion 
from the cooperation between Germany and Turkey that it has now been proved that 
every religion has only relative value. Trdltsch has since developed this thought 
further in various journals. The "Old Faith" remarks: "How men who take such a 
position can speak of an inner strengthening of Christianity and want to participate 
in this strengthening themselves is a mystery to us. It is they, after all, who, with their 
relative judgment of Christianity, do everything to weaken it and to paralyze its world 
mission. Just tell those who have found their Saviour in the bloody horror of war, and 
through him their God, that it is only the ‘religious conception of the White Race of 
men' to speak of the reconciled Father JEsu Christ and to worship him as true God: 
an energetic shaking off of this fundamental softening of religion will be the result, or 
a frost will be laid on the Christian faith which has just blossomed, and no one will be 
able to awaken it to new life." In the "PreuBische Jahrbicher," D. v. Hauff writes that 
one might now have an opportunity to get rid of the parish office and ecclesiastical 
dogma altogether! Luther had retained the appointment of pastors only for the sake 
of order. This whole institution was actually unchristian. One must let the 
congregation participate in the tasks of the church in a completely different way than 
before. To this end, others than pastors should be granted the right to speak at 
weddings as well as to preach in the pulpit. How much would be accomplished, what 
a "joy it would be if we could get rid of pastors and church doctrine quite silently, 
without anyone noticing"! And such a thing is printed in a paper that still wants to be 
Christian, and at this time. Unbelievable! And yet it is just the liberal theology which 
now, at a time when the apostles of world peace have for the most part become 
disillusioned, or at least have fallen silent, is still indulging in this strange aberration 
of common sense in all seriousness. The idea of a finite world peace is counted 
among the "original ideas of the Gospel". Two years ago the "A. E. L. K." commented 
on this: "If it is really no longer possible to make progress in the real world of reality, 
then one throws oneself all the more passionately into the arms of utopias and 
ideological reveries. What has liberalism achieved? It has alienated people 
ecclesiastically, preached the houses of worship empty, discredited even the 
cathedrals of revelation theology; now it stands in danger of being eliminated by the 
de-Christianized world." One has abandoned biblical eschatology and now sees in 
this hope of peace a kind of substitute. Once one has smashed the idea of original 
sin and given room to the new conception according to which sin means something 
"necessary," indeed "necessary by nature," in such a way that there cannot be sinful 
men and groups of men, associations, states, peoples on this earth at all, then one 
is delivered into the hands of every optimistic rapture about the future of mankind. 
Add to this the modern idea of development, which leads us to ever higher, "divine" 
goals - and heaven on earth is soon to be expected. Of course, then Christianity's 
hope for the future falls away; at most, as an "idea of eternity," it still lives a mere life 
of memory in the minds of the people. 
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mothers. With such fantasies one wants to offer the Protestant people of Germany 
a substitute for the consolations of the Gospel which have been stolen from them. 
Such theories may have sufficed as a sedative for a time indifferent to religion and 
devoted to materialism and hedonism, but in times of great need, such as this war 
has brought, they are rotten supports, wells full of holes that hold no water. Even in 
this emergency the newer theology offers the people stones instead of bread, a 
scorpion for an egg. To the German people, who today, with the German monk 
Luther, cry out to God with the booing, "My sin, my sin!", comfort and hope can only 
come from the certainty wrought by God's Spirit: "| believe a forgiveness of sins. " 
G. 

In the "Old Faith", D. Amelung gives a detailed account of Germany's anger 
against her enemies. He first reminds us that there is a righteous anger, but that it 
seldom confronts us in a pure and holy way. "Sin mingles the pure with impure, 
unholy ardor. It easily turns the righteous welling up of our deepest self into the 
consuming, unwholesome irascibility with all its ignoble, ugly, man-degrading 
manifestations. This is why James so urgently admonishes the readers of his letter: 
‘Let every man be swift to hear, slow to speak, and slow to anger’, 1:19. And Paul 
again calls out to the Ephesians: 'Be angry, and sin not’, that is, when you are angry, 
sin not, let not your anger be an unclean, unholy one. It is not anger per se that Paul 
wants to deny, but sinful anger." Scripture, after all, speaks of the wrath of God, 
which is not "contrary to God's love, but is the necessary reverse of it. It is, after all, 
nothing else than the counteraction of God's holiness against the opposition to him 
and his will of love which appears in sin." Man's anger is morally justified, holy, only 
“if it is an image of God's anger, in other words, if it denies what is contrary to God, 
sinful, base, untruthful, and if it does not itself bear the character of sinful, impure 
passion". That the German people were capable of such hatred against evil, against 
the common, had to be doubted in recent times. "Our youth, in particular, often made 
such a blasé and indifferent impression; they seemed so devoted to the pleasures 
of the senses, so little devoted to high ideals. And at a riper age the cool, calculating 
mind, which knows only one question: What good is it to me, what do | get out of it? 
seemed to have attained sole dominance. ... Then the war came, the great, mighty 
war. And to my joy | saw that | had been mistaken, that the German people were 
still capable of great anger. | know well," continues D. Amelung, "that this popular 
anger is not free from the impure additive of sinful, carnal passion. It often acts 
unruly, it wants to take the 'eye for an eye, tooth for a tooth’ of the law cruelly 
seriously. Songs dripping with rage and filled with hatred, especially against 
England, are spreading with lightning speed among our troops in the field as well 
as at home. . . Let us pray God again and again, in this time of great visitation of 
judgment and grace, not to sink our whole nation into base hatred, into unfruitful 
scolding and reproaching." 
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On the other hand, however, one should not pettily nag at Germany's "great anger" 
and thereby "forget the justification and high moral significance of such great popular 
anger. Then the author of the article goes into the causes underlying Germany's 
anger. "Anger was aroused in the first place by the immediate cause of the war, the 
worthless murder of the princes at Serajevo," which Amelung calls "one of the most 
despicable, vilest outrages known to world history." Then Germany's anger was 
aroused by "the immense amount of lies and deceit, of broken words of honor in the 
highest circles, of vile hypocrisy, which preceded the war, and which ultimately meant 
nothing other than that Russia raised her protective hand over the murderers of 
Serajevo and thus presented herself before the whole world as complicit in the 
outrageous crime". "Deeper, lasting anger toward the French has nowhere met my 
eyes. They are the hereditary enemies, after all. France's declaration of war was 
taken for granted. Thus the fight with the French in this war, which in many cases 
made a mockery of all culture, was of a relatively chivalrous character, as news of 
events in the trenches, etc., prove time and again. Here at home | have often felt 
deep compassion for the poor, unhappy country. . . The feelings towards unhappy 
Belgium are similar. Anger, righteous anger, has been aroused by the mendacity and 
hypocrisy of the Belgian Government, which, under the pretence of neutrality, has 
pledged itself body and soul to enemies who are not its own. ... . . Germany has 
warm sympathy for the unhappy country itself and its population, which has been lied 
to and incited from above. The real object of the deepest anger, indeed, we must 
confess, even of the deadliest hatred, in this war is England. | am far from coming to 
the defence of all outbursts of anger against England in writing, word, and song. They 
are in part more than carnal passion." . .. And yet, he says, the blazing anger against 
England is not in itself unjust. "What is hated, what is so passionately raged against, 
is not the English in themselves, but certain hateful and detestable principles which 
are at present embodied in them, and which come to light with full brutality . For even 
now it must be regarded as an incontrovertible historical fact that it was England that 
wanted this bloodiest of all wars and prepared it down to the last detail with a coldly 
calculating mind. England bears first and foremost the responsibility for all the rivers 
of blood that have flowed and will flow still, for all the unspeakable heartache that the 
war has brought upon the peoples of Europe, indeed of the world." Then follows a 
characteristic passage: "But that 'pious' England, so proud of her achievements in 
the cultural development of mankind, of her services to the mission to the heathen, 
of the abolition of slavery, should have humbled herself to present to the heathen 
peoples of Africa and Asia the sad spectacle , how the whites, in whom they have 
hitherto seen representatives of peace, bloodily feud with each other, mercilessly 
abandon the poor Hindus, who are accustomed to the radiant sun of India, to the 
northern winter and the German machine-guns, and distant pleasure... 
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to see how the Ghurkas, like treacherous beasts, creep up on the German posts at 
night to plunge a knife into their throats, while Young England, as far as it has the 
necessary possessions, prefers to stay at home and play football", etc. It was by the 
"meanest avarice" that England had been driven to war. But then it is emphasized 
that one condition must be fulfilled if Germany's anger against her enemies is to be 
morally justified: "The anger against the enemies must become holy anger against 
what is contrary to God in our midst, in our hearts. Accusation must become self- 
accusation, in other words, anger must become repentance and a call to 
repentance. Or are we pure from what we accuse our enemies of in anger? We 
would be pathetic Pharisees if we wanted to claim that. Let us not forget that until 
the war broke out we often said: This is no way to go on. God's judgments must 
come. Our people will be lost if we do not control the wantonness, the recklessness, 
the godlessness! Now God's judgment has fallen upon the peoples of Europe, more 
cruel than we ever imagined. Shall we forget what has cried out to heaven and 
provoked God's wrath even in our dear fatherland? . . . 'Mammonism, vile idolatry, 
sole emphasis on material advantage and coarser or finer sensual pleasures - has 
not the soul of our people been dominated by them for years, even decades, in ever- 
increasing measure? Has not the old truth: 'Avarice is a root of all evil’ been 
confirmed in crimes and sins without number even among our German people? 
Have not false prophets in multitude extolled pure worldliness as the highest wisdom 
to our people, and was not the congregation devoutly listening to them and willingly 
following them enormous?" Here, he says, the German people must repent, if they 
are really determined in their anger against their enemies by such high motives as 
D. Amelung thinks he may assume. G. 

"God punish England!" As for the "greeting": "God punish England - he 
punishes it!", the "Evangelische Kirchenzeitung" says: "It should be clear that the 
wish: 'God punish England!’ is not suitable to be used as a general greeting. 
Christians must avoid everything that is likely to arouse or strengthen feelings of 
revenge. That such feelings abound against England cannot be denied. They are 
also very understandable after the whole conduct of our bitterest enemy, but 
nevertheless they are not compatible with Christian sentiment. If we are guided by 
the spirit of Christ, we must be in earnest with his commandment of love against our 
enemies, and avoid everything that favors the opposite sentiment." The "greeting," 
as appears from newspaper notes, has already gained wider circulation. "All the 
more," we read in the Hamburg "Nachbar," "it is necessary to warn against taking 
the name of God seriously. To wish down the punishment of God upon a whole 
people and country, let every Christian beware of this. We are not judges of the fate 
of nations, but God alone. Quite apart from the fact that a greeting among us can 
never degenerate into an imprecation against others, because this would turn the 
greeting into its opposite, we German Christians have now, in this world-shaking 
war with all its hardship, which also affects us, although we are convinced that we 
can help with 
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pure conscience to have taken it upon us, a fortiori the obligation to keep before us 
the word of Scripture: ‘Judge not, lest ye be judged!" The community bulletin, "On 
the Watch," reminds, "However, let us pray the Lord to preserve us, lest the 
righteous anger we have against England's conduct turn into ungodly hatred against 
His children in England." In a sermon, General Superintendent Bro. Lahusen treated 
the subject, "The Fifth Petition of the Lord's Prayer and England." He asked whether 
the "how we forgive our debtors" could be postponed until after the war. "We still 
want to pray with one another in this way today. But if with hatred for any man, with 
hatred for England, we say: Father, forgive us our debts as we forgive our debtors, 
we ask God: Do with us as we do with our enemies: do not forgive us. We would not 
ask blessing, but cursing. .... Hatred looks so powerful, but it is not strength, but 
weakness. Bitter hatred seems to many to be the way to victory. It is not. In hatred . 
. . we lose God. God is not in hatred; God can only be with those who are with him, 
the God of eternal love... .. Who then can we forgive our enemies who stand 
against us? Sin must remain sin, be called sin, and be punished as sin. Yes, 
certainly: we want to hate the will of the nation that has so shamefully invaded our 
peace-loving people and wants to destroy us. We want to hate the satanic forces of 
arrogance and selfishness, of treachery and cruelty, of lies and hypocrisy. We want 
to fight ruthlessly and use the means of destruction, terrible as they are. We can't 
help it, but we don't hate people. The base, ruin and death-bringing hatred is 
personal. The true, blessing hatred is factual. God also dwells in hatred, in hatred of 
evil. .... . The high words we have used are only life-truth if we can say: We first 
hate in ourselves what stands in the way of peace; we seek forgiveness for ourselves 
from God and men, even toward other peoples. We are ready for reconciliation, we 
hear the words of our Master: -Love your enemies; bless them that curse you; do 
good to them that hate you; pray for them which offend and persecute you." G. 

The theological faculty in Dorpat was abolished by the Russians this spring. 
As is well known, the old German university in Dorpat has long since been made 
Russian. The theological faculty was still a last remnant of Germanism. Now it is 
said to have been transformed into a Latvian and an Estonian seminary for 
theological studies. G. 

The Kikuyu case has found its conclusion in the report of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Anglican Primate, on the proceedings of the committee which had 
to investigate the case. The case, as is well known, concerned a service of union 
which Anglican missionaries in Central Africa had held with Baptists, Methodists and 
representatives of other "unconsecrated" church communions, culminating in a kind 
of federation of Anglican with other missionaries. This was protested by the Bishop 
of Zanzibar, and it seemed that the two branches of the Anglican Church, the High 
Churchmen and the 
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Lower Church, had really arrived at the crossroads. (See L. & W. 1914, p. 90.) But 
the expectations that a schism was now inevitable in the Anglican Church have 
proved unfounded. Anglicans are far too indifferentist to let it come to that. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury's "Pronouncement" concedes almost every point that the 
Mombasa and Uganda missionaries had made in defence of their practice. In regard 
to pulpit fellowship with those of other faiths, the judgment reads, "We see no 
essential difficulty in inviting a minister or lay person not of our own communion 
to address our people, providing the bishop inviting him, or authorizing the 
invitation, is satisfied as to his qualifications." Even the unconfirmed may be 
admitted to the Lord's Supper "at the pastoral discretion of the bishop." The fact 
that the service in Kikuyu had been concluded with communion is not regarded as 
serious, because this act had been "unpremeditated and prompted by a deeply 
Christian impulse", and was therefore certainly pleasing to the Lord "for the purity 
of its motive and for the love there was in it"! The federation programme, to which 
the Bishop of Zanzibar had taken special exception, stated that "for the present all 
recognized as ministers in their own churches shall be welcomed as visitors to 
preach in other federated churches". Of this the Commission judges: "No 
fundamental principle seems to me to be involved. It is a matter of local and, 
primarily, of diocesan administration." The victory of the liberal (Broad-church) 
party seems to be complete, and the Anglican Church has moved a good step 
nearer the point, since, as Canon Gore expressed it some time ago, no man can tell 
any more how it stands even in the fundamental doctrines of Christianity. G. 
French Superstition. Just as bigoted as they were in the past when they paid 
homage to the papacy and believed in the old wives' tales of Catholicism, the French 
are now - and probably for this very reason - addicted to the most nonsensical 
superstitions. And in this the Parisians are distinguished above all others. According 
to a German newspaper, the new Parisian address book shows that the French 
capital is home to no less than 34,607 somnambulists, clairvoyants, occultists, 
magnetists, fortune-tellers, etc., of both male and female sex. This number, 
however, is certainly too low; for it embraces only the professional wizards, while 
the thousands who engage in intercourse with the other world, as it were, only asa 
secondary occupation, are listed in the address-book under other professions. But 
every hairdresser, feather-worker, and other professional woman knows how to deal 
with spirits just as well as the magicians who keep their own "ateliers". In any case, 
this much is certain, that in Paris, the city of the intelligentsia, there are considerably 
more soothsayers and allied professions than there are physicians and 
apothecaries. The intercourse with the other world is very profitable. One fortune- 
teller, who is highly esteemed by the ladies of Paris, is known to spend no less than 
50,000 francs a year on advertising in the newspapers and revues alone. In general, 
the advertisements of clairvoyants, card-readers, coffee-ground interpreters, 
magnetic somnambulists are a rich source of income for the French newspapers. 
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source of income; for they occupy a wide portion in the advertising section of the 
newspapers. Here appear the astrologers of "new genre," the dealers in "certified 
gallows trickery," the "horoscope editors," the "Egyptian" magicians and "certified" 
card-readers. Madame X., "is the only fortune-teller in the world who makes use of 
fluidopathy, the results of which astonish"; Madame Y. informs her clientele that "an 
advocate is attached to her studio in case the revelations from the other world should 
give rise to any lawsuits"; Madame Z. "is in possession of a diploma of occult 
sciences, awarded to her for her extraordinary achievements in this field." A 
provincial, who carries out his "influences" by written means, recommends his 
radiotelepathic process, by which any person in any place can be subjected to the 
will of another. He reveals his secret against sending in five francs "by postal order". 
A "thoroughly respectable" Parisian recommends something similar with the aid of a 
talisman that works with certainty, while a lady who has had her secrets "snatched 
from Indian fakirs" undertakes to make the improbable things come true. All these 
advertisements bring in from three to four hundred thousand francs a year to some 
newspapers. But the secret scientists themselves earn not much less. Thus it has 
been proved that several occultist cabinets have daily incomes of from 800 to 1000 
francs. Under these circumstances it cannot be surprising if an official of the Paris 
police, who is particularly concerned with these matters, should have come to the 
conclusion that the "sceptical" Parisian, who storms bastilles, expels kings or cuts off 
their heads, believes neither in God nor the devil, consumes daily (!) for about 
200,000 francs astrology, magnetic divinations, communications from the other world 
by way of the coffee ground or by the piquet game, etc. But if these figures are 
correct, the turnover of the "secret professions" amounts to 73 million francs annually 
in Paris alone. These are sad phenomena, and deeply disturbing. But what else can 
one expect from a people who for centuries knew nothing but the Roman ceremonial 
service, which only delights the eye but leaves the heart untouched, and from whom 
the beatific Gospel was forcibly snatched by fanatical priests and Roman 
mercenaries? Rome has sinned grievously against the French people, and the fruit 
of her sowing is a terrible one. Ever since France, by Roman incitements, expelled 
her noblest inhabitants, the Huguenots, who escaped the judgment of blood, and 
threw herself entirely into the arms of the Pope, she has fallen more and more into 
unbelief and superstition, until she has arrived at a stage from which she cannot sink 
much lower. (WbI.) 
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Luther on the war. 


The writings and articles which have appeared on the war which has been 
raging in Europe for more than a year are almost innumerable. But so far relatively 
little light has fallen on the fundamental ethical questions that arise here. Almost 
everywhere, many are still groping in darkness, for example, when they have to 
answer whether war is something permissible or whether it must be condemned 
outright. The thoughtless crowd, of course, on which warmongers like Roofevelt 
speculate, have no particular scruples about such and similar questions. War, they 
think, suspends morality, and it then goes according to the English maxim: "Right 
or wrong, my country!" Their own supposed benefit and the advantage of their own 
country stand higher to them than God and the voice of conscience. To the opposite 
extreme fall the pacifists, who unreservedly condemn every war par excellence, and 
thus pretend to represent the standpoint of Christianity and true morality. These 
apostles of peace are joined by most of the sectarian churches, which likewise are 
wont to speak of war in such a way as if it were absolutely and under all 
circumstances reprehensible. In doing so, of course, they involve themselves in 
contradiction, both in America and in England, in that at the same time they not only 
eagerly advocate the delivery of arms to the Allies, but openly declare their opinion 
that first of all the Germans must be defeated and rendered "harmless" for all time, 
in order to bring about a condition in which their views of the absolute 
reprehensibility of every war can be put into practice. 

One of the best writings about the questions of principle concerning the war 
is without doubt the pamphlet by D. W. Walther of Rostock: "Deutschlands Schwert 
durch Luther geweiht" ("Germany's sword consecrated by Luther") (published by 
D6rffling & Franke in Leipzig; price: 1 Mark). And this it owes primarily to the fact 
that Walther Luther comes to words 
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the "Prophet of the Germans", who, because he draws from the fullness of Scripture, 
also leads us to clarity and certainty in questions concerning the war. The equally 
correct as well as fearless and successful position that the German people has taken 
up to now in the World War against its enemies is certainly not in the least part still 
an after-effect of the tremendous personality and activity of the great reformer, whom 
even a Bismarck will not and cannot dispute this glory that he is the greatest of all 
Germans. Walther has understood how to present Luther's thoughts on the war ina 
masterly manner, and we believe that we are doing our readers a service if we not 
only refer them to this writing, but also let his explanations follow the main point here, 
with a summarizing sentence at the end of each paragraph. 

Under certain circumstances, love also makes war a duty. - An 
unprecedentedly bloody war has gripped Germany. But do we have a divinely 
legitimized right to participate in such murdering and burning? Is it not the duty of 
Christians to avoid bloody war at all costs? It has been rightly said that the struggle 
for justice is a moral duty: "The Lord loves justice" and "justice must remain justice." 
Luther, however, goes back to love here also. "All that God gives and’ wants is love." 
"All the works of the law are not commanded that one do them only badly," they are 
rather "directed that one may thereby show the love that is in the heart, which love 
the law requires and wants above all things." That which is contrary to true love is 
contrary to God, even if it were to appear to be obedience to God's word. What 
Christian love requires is divine, even if it should be repulsive according to our 
naturally human judgment. Therefore one should fight for the right, because love 
can demand this. And only then is it a Christian struggle for the right, when Christian 
love impels to it. Only when war can be understood as a duty of love may there be 
talk of its justification also for the Christian. But then it is not only justified, but a 
sacred duty. To be sure, it has been said, "War is war." But two kinds of war must 
be, as Luther says, "far, far separated." One, war of aggression, is of the devil; to 
him give God no happiness. The other, defensive war, is God's will. This is the only 
one we are talking about here. Luther says: "What is war but to punish wrong and 
evil? Why does one wage war, but to have peace and obedience? Although it may 
not seem that strangling and robbing is a work of love, for which reason a simple- 
minded man thinks that it is not a Christian work, nor befits a Christian, yet in truth it 
is also a work of love. Just as a good physician, when the pestilence is so wicked 
and so 
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If a man is great, he must cut off and destroy his hand, foot, ear, or eye, so that he 
may save the whole body. If you look at the limb he cuts off, it seems he is a cruel, 
ruthless man. But if you look at the body he is trying to save, you will find that he is 
a good, faithful man who does a good Christian work. So also, when | look at the 
office of war, how it punishes the wicked, chokes the unrighteous, and causes such 
misery, it seems to be an unchristian work at all and contrary to Christian love. But 
when | look at how it protects the pious, preserves and keeps wife and child, house 
and home, property and honor and peace, then | see how wonderful and divine the 
work is, and | realize that it also cuts off a leg or hand, so that the whole body does 
not perish. For if the sword did not defend and keep the peace, all that is in the world 
would perish through strife. Therefore such a war is nothing else but a small, brief 
strife, which is a hindrance to an eternal, immeasurable strife, a small calamity that 
is a hindrance to a great calamity. Yes, if people were pious and liked to keep peace, 
war would be the greatest plague on earth. But where do you suppose that the world 
is wicked, and people do not want to keep peace, but rob, steal, kill, rape their wives 
and children, and take their honor and goods? To such common strife of all the 
world, from which no man could stay, the little strife called war or the sword must 
control." (Erl. ed. 51, 284; 14, 167; 22, 249.) 

Against the wicked God has given the sword to the authorities. - Certainly it 
seems to us a crying contradiction when, looking upward, we imagine the Lord of 
the world, who is called "love" and "the God of peace" and "the Father of mercy," 
and then see men down here on earth in bloody warfare, without mercy and 
compassion, rushing upon one another with the sword and tearing one another to 
pieces. But it is not a contradiction. But precisely because God is love and therefore 
wants to protect men at least from the worst, that is why he wants to use the bloody 
sword against the wicked. "Therefore God also honors the sword so highly that he 
calls it his own order, and does not want anyone to say or think that men invented 
and used it. For the hand that wieldeth and slayeth such a sword is no more the 
hand of man, but the hand of God: and it is not man, but God, that hangeth, and 
cuts off, and beheads, and slays, and causes war. All are his works and judgments. 
Summa, in the ministry of war one does not have to look at how it strangles, burns, 
strikes, and captures. For this is what the simple eyes of a child do, which look no 
further than the doctor cutting off the hand or sawing off the leg, but do not see that 
it must be done to save the whole body. So also the office of war or of the sword 
must be watched with manly eyes. 
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Eyes, why it strangles and does so abominably, it will prove to itself that it is an office 
in itself divine and as necessary and useful to the world as eating and drinking or 
any other work." (22, 250.) But if God has given the sword to the authorities, it is also 
of no consequence whether it be a single criminal, or so unprecedentedly terrible a 
war as that which has now broken out. "Think thou thyself, if it were admitted that 
wars were unjust in themselves, we should afterwards also admit all other wars to 
be unjust. For if the sword were unjust in fighting, it would also be unjust in punishing 
evildoers or in keeping the peace. And in short, all its works must be unjust. For what 
is getting right but punishing evildoers and keeping peace? If one punishes a thief, 
a murderer, or an adulterer, that is punishing a single wrongdoer. But if one is 
justified, he punishes a whole multitude of evildoers at once, who do as much harm 
as the multitude is great. Now if one work of the sword is good and right, they are all 
good and right. Surely it is a sword, and not a [soft] fox's tail, and is called the wrath 
of God, Rom. 13:4." (22, 252.) 

The fact that innocent people on both sides are also killed in war does not 
make it unjust, but rather corresponds to God's intention. - What makes war so 
horrible, especially for us, is that so many innocent people are also killed. When the 
head of the murderer falls under the axe, we have the liberating consciousness that 
only his right is done to him. But it is a heavy pressure on us that in war countless 
people must suffer and die through no fault of their own. Luther also felt this, but at 
the same time he made clear the reason for it. "In a just war," he says, "one must 
not care whether it kills an innocent or a guilty man. For here the just must bear with 
the unjust, if God so wills it, as is the case with pestilence and other plagues. It is a 
well-known proverb: One neighbor owes another a fire. It is not necessary to see 
that many widows and orphans are made thereby, but God's will and judgment is to 
be regarded." (Wm. A. 14, 233.) "If we dwell together, we must also expect general 
misfortune. And though we give no cause, yet, because we are in the company of 
those who give cause, we must suffer with them. Whom God would have punished, 
he punishes. Therefore we must consider nothing but the misery which God's will 
and wrath bring." (33, 293.) We human beings are connected with one another and 
participate in the happiness as well as in the misfortune of others. The fire in a 
neighbour's house may also be fatal to my house. Yes, my house may burn down 
completely, while his is preserved for the most part. | die of the plague, 
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which another has transferred to me, while he is recovering. If the authorities punish 
a single guilty person, all those who belong to him also suffer, even if they are 
completely free from any complicity. According to God's will, we are not only 
individuals, but also parts of a whole. Therefore the sword strikes not only the 
authors of war, but the whole people, and especially the people who, according to 
God's will, execute punishment on the wicked. This last is also unavoidable, 
because there is no other way of executing punishment on a "whole great multitude 
of evildoers." At the same time, this makes war a "plague," a chastisement inflicted 
by God. It is a plague, just as pestilences and other blows of fate striking "a whole 
multitude" are, but "of the greatest punishments one. Famine and pestilence are [by 
comparison] like fox-tails, indeed not to be compared with war." (62, 173.) It is "a 
misery" into which "God's will and wrath brings us." If, therefore, many "innocents" 
suffer under the blazing fire of war, we are not entitled to a protesting "why". "Whom 
God wills to be punished, him he punishes," may the plague he inflicts be meant as 
an actual punishment or more as a "chastening for correction." 

A Christian must be sure that even as a man of war he lives in a blessed 
state. - Jesus commanded his disciples to overcome evil with good. Does this not 
forbid Christians any participation in war? It was just such thoughts that prompted 
Luther to write "Whether men of war can also be in a blessed state." For if a warrior 
is caught in that error, then only a double thing is possible. He will either fight with 
an evil conscience. But "only he who fights with a good, well-instructed conscience 
can also fight well, since it cannot be lacking: where there is a good conscience, 
there is also great courage and a bold heart. But where the heart is bold, and the 
courage confident, the fist is mightier, and both horse and man fresher, and all things 
succeed better, and all cases and things are the better fitted for victory, which God 
also gives. Or else one will let himself be determined by the conviction that by 
fighting and killing in war he is acting against God's will, "to ask nothing more of 
God, and to throw both soul and conscience to the winds," while yet just then, "when 
war is present, as in mortal peril and danger, it is most to be thought of God and for 
the soul." (22, 246.) Rightly, also, according to Luther, Christians, when their 
authorities call them to war, invoke the word of the Apostle: "Every man fei subject 
to the authority that hath power over him." But in saying this, Luther by no means 
intends to relieve the individual warrior of all responsibility. Rather, according to his 
conviction, a refusal to obey can also become a duty, then 
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namely, when the authorities demand of us a sin. And from where do the millions 
who do not wait for the call of the authorities, but voluntarily throng to the banners, 
derive the right to fight? How do they come to terms with the words of the New 
Testament, according to which, as Luther's contemporaries expressed it, "Christians 
have no command to fight, because they have a doctrine from Christ that they should 
not resist evil, but suffer all things?" (22, 252.) 

From the kingdom of the world we must distinguish the kingdom of God, the 
Christians, who should not use the worldly sword among themselves. - Let us listen 
to Luther: "We must divide Adam's children and all men into two parts. The first 
[belong] to the kingdom of God, the others to the kingdom of the world. Those who 
belong to the kingdom of God are all true believers in Christ and under Christ. Now, 
behold, these people have no need of the sword of the world, nor of the law. And if 
all the world were true Christians, that is, true believers, no ruler, king, lord, sword, 
or law would be necessary or useful. For why should they need them? Because they 
have the Holy Spirit in their hearts, who teaches them and makes them do wrong to 
no one, to love everyone, to suffer wrong from everyone gladly and cheerfully, even 
death. But to the kingdom of the world belong all who are not [true] Christians. For 
since there are few who believe, and the few who are Christian, God has provided 
another rule for them apart from the Christian state and God's kingdom, and has put 
them to the sword, so that, though they would, they cannot do their wickedness; and 
though they do, they cannot do it without fear, nor with peace, nor with happiness, 
just as a wild, evil beast is bound with chains and bands, so that it cannot bite or 
tear. For if this were not so, since all the world is evil, and there is scarcely one true 
Christian in a thousand, one would devour another, so that no one would be able to 
keep wife and child, to feed himself, and to serve God, and the world would become 
desolate. For this reason we must diligently separate these two regiments and let 
both remain: one that makes righteous, the other that creates outward peace and 
prevents evil works. Neither is sufficient in the world without the other. There you 
see where Christ's words go, that Christians are not to have righteousness or the 
secular sword among them. Actually he says it only to his dear Christians. They 
accept it on their own and do the same. Their hearts are so formed by the Holy Spirit 
that they do evil to no one and willingly suffer evil from everyone. Now if all the world 
were Christians, they would all accept these words and do likewise. But now that it 
is unchristian, these words do not concern it, nor does it do so, but belongs to the 
other regime, where unchristians are outwardly compelled and urged to peace and 
good." (22, 66.) 
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Only through love for one's neighbor does a Christian allow himself to be put 
to the sword. - Luther continues: "Now | have said that Christians need neither law 
nor sword among themselves and for themselves, for there is neither need nor use 
for them. But because a right Christian on earth lives and serves not himself, but his 
neighbor, he also does, in the manner of his spirit, that of which he has no need, but 
which is useful and necessary to his neighbor. But since the sword is a great and 
necessary benefit to all the world, that peace may be preserved, sin punished, and 
the wicked prevented, he gives himself most willingly to the rule of the sword, honors 
the authorities, serves, helps, and does everything he can that is conducive to power, 
so that it may be preserved in pregnancy and with honor and fear. For he looks after 
what is good and useful for others, as Paul teaches in Romans 13:7, just as he does 
all other works of love of which he has no need. For he does not visit the sick so that 
he himself may be healed. He feeds no one so that he himself might need food. In 
the same way, he does not serve the authorities so that he may have need of them, 
but he serves others so that they may be protected and the wicked may not be made 
worse. If he did not, he would not be a Christian, and would be contrary to love. Thou 
shalt help thy neighbour, that he may have peace, and be ruled over by his enemy. 
[Christ saith unto thee, Keep thyself therefore, first, to suffer all things, that thou need 
not the power of the sword to help thee, and to minister unto thee, and to be useful 
and needy; and secondly, to help it, and to minister unto it, and to be useful and 
needy. | will have thee higher and more noble than that thou shouldest have need 
of her: but she shall have need of thee. This is the other part, that thou owe it to the 
sword to serve it, and thou shalt promote it with all thine might, whether it be with 
body, goods, honour, or soul. So the two things go well together, so that you do 
enough for the kingdom of God and the kingdom of the world at the same time, 
outwardly and inwardly; you suffer evil and injustice at the same time, and yet you 
punish evil and injustice; you do not resist evil at the same time, and yet you resist 
it. For with the one you look at yourself and at your own, with the other at your 
neighbor and at your own. In thee and in thine own thou holdest to the gospel, and 
sufferest wrong as a right Christian for thyself. In the other, and in his own, keep 
thyself according to love, and suffer no wrong for thy neighbour. So now, | think, the 
word of Christ [that we should not resist evil] is united with the sayings which employ 
the sword." Admittedly, it retains something appalling for the Christian to redden his 
sword with human blood. But, says Luther, "if one work of the sword is good and 
right, they are all right and good." It is well known that in former times people looked 
with horror at executioners. But after Luther has explained that a Christian out of 
love "owes it to the sword to serve," because it is "entirely useful and necessary to 
all the world and to your neighbor," he continues: 
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"Therefore, if thou shouldst see that there is a lack of executioners and coopers . . . 
if thou shouldst find thyself able, thou shouldest offer thyself for it, and solicit it, lest 
the necessary power be despised, and faint, or perish. For the world cannot and may 
not have it. For in such a case thou wouldst go forth wholly in the service and work 
of others, which would not profit thee, nor thy goods and honor, but only thy neighbor 
and others." "Love of neighbor regardeth not their own, neither seek ye how great or 
small, but how profitable and needful the works are to the neighbor or to the 
community (the whole)." (22:73, 81.) Now if the sword of war is willed by God, its 
use is also "a peculiar service of God." "But divine service is suited to none so well 
as to Christians." Therefore "the sword belongs to Christians above all others on 
earth." (22:77.) Precisely because they never use it for themselves, for their own 
service, because they are free from all personal feeling of revenge and all selfish 
motives, and go into battle only for the sake of God and neighbor, their actions are 
pure worship, even their "choking, slashing, stabbing." 

Even Christian preachers do not make themselves unworthy of the sacred 
office by entering military service. - The Council of Nicaea in 325 had imposed a 
heavy penance on those who had given up military service "for the sake of religion" 
and then chose it again. Luther wrote: "Why does this council condemn militia, that 
is, obedience to the temporal authorities, so that monks should not be saved in such 
obedience? For this would still have to be suffered, that monasticism might be 
praised. But that the ordinary militia, on the other hand, should be condemned, as if 
St. Anthony (who was about the same time, whom they call the father and beginning 
of all monks) could not with a good conscience serve the emperor in war, that is too 
much." (25, 309.) Careless interchange of the office of preaching with war service, 
however, Luther also condemns. "Not to be suffered is the disorder that a Christian 
should leave his office and take upon himself the secular office of another, that a 
bishop or pastor should leave his office and take upon himself the office of a prince 
or judge. If | were emperor, king, or prince, | would exhort my bishops and priests to 
remain at home, and to attend to their office with prayer, fasting, reading, preaching, 
and the poor. But where they, being disobedient, would be in the war, | would teach 
them by force to wait upon their office." (31:39.) But if the great need of the fatherland 
requires it, even pastors may, with a feeling of proud joy, venture their lives for the 
salvation of the fatherland. But because service in the field is considered more 
honorable, it must not be enough for a pastor to exchange the office given him by 
God for military service. If the work of the church is not as honorable before men as 
wrestling and falling in bloody battle, then have 
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We have learned from Luther that what is great in the sight of God is not what 
"appears to be great in the sight of men. Rather, whoever serves the people 
connected to him by God in the profession assigned to him by God, lives "in honor 
of God and for the benefit of men. He does good works in the sight of God, no matter 
how insignificant and despised his activity may be, "even if it were as small as picking 
up a straw". (43:319; 16:126.) In addition to this, there is a feeling among many 
Christians, from which they cannot free themselves, that "cutting, stabbing, and 
choking" are not proper for messengers of the peace of the Gospel. And as long as 
this is true, Luther's often emphasized admonition to "spare the weak" must also 
apply here, i.e., for the sake of the feelings that now prevail among many, to keep 
the servants of the church as far as possible from participating in bloodshed. After 
all, pastors can also serve as field preachers without having to bear arms 
themselves, especially since, according to Luther, it is precisely "in the danger and 
mortal need of war that God and the soul are most to be thought of." If, however, the 
situation of a people becomes so bad that no one capable of bearing arms can be 
dispensed with, Luther's saying applies: "The Pope has decreed that the clergy may 
not fight. But everyone must obey God. If he is called by God, he must not even ask 
whether he is doing wrong. Therefore, whether you be pope or monk or layman, if 
God commands you to fight with the sword, obey!" (Wm. A. 31, 39.) 

Whoever starts the war is in the wrong and does not wage a just war. - Only 
a "right war" is worship. But everybody claims to be right. So what does "getting 
right" mean? Luther writes: "This | want to have said before all things: He who starts 
war is unjust, and it is right that he who first draws the knife should be beaten or at 
least punished. God sings of him, Ps. 68:31, 'He scatters the nations that desire to 
war.' Beware of him! He does not lie. Let it be told thee, that thou mayest separate 
far, far, between desire and necessity, lust and need. Wait until need and want come, 
without desire and will. Then you can defend yourself with a clear conscience. 
Behold the true warriors. They do not flinch soon, they do not resist, they do not 
want to strike. But if they are forced to do so, beware of them; they do not jest. Their 
knife is stuck. But if they draw it, it returns not without blood to the sheath. The first 
thing in this play is this: Some wars are started out of desire and will before the other 
attacks, but some are started out of necessity and compulsion after one has been 
attacked by another. The first is of the devil; God grant him no happiness! The other 
is ahuman accident; God help him!" (22, 270.) In Luther's time, most people did not 
consider it a disgrace at all if a prince took up the sword to extend his dominion. 
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It was chiefly through Luther, however, that the conviction broke through that "a 
prince is not made a prince by God in order that he may enjoy his power, good and 
honor, and have pleasure and defiance therein," but solely "for the sake of his 
subjects," "to protect his own and to make peace for them. (22, 274.) A consequence 
of this is that now even he who actually "begins" seeks to keep up appearances as 
if he had been forced to war by the enemy. And the complicated and refined 
apparatus of diplomacy in the present day offers a wealth of ways to deceive. From 
the mere fact, therefore, that one party strikes first, it does not follow that it has begun 
the war, and vice versa. Luther therefore advises that a prince should then take up 
the sword "when he sees his subjects being attacked, or finds the knife drawn with 
the deed." (22, 275.) In conversation with friends he once said: "Our people have 
always and still [pow] asked and pleaded for peace, but have been provoked and 
irritated, so that they have had to protect and defend themselves and their subjects 
[from unjust violence]. But they [the adversaries] will not give peace. It is not good 
[in such a case] to wait long. It is better to come before others come! Melius est 
praevenire quam praeveniri." (59, 13.) "If he [Luther] were the Landgrave of Hesse," 
he would now take up the sword. In reality, then, it was not he who "began," for he 
did not want the war. To be sure, Luther adds, "It does not behoove me as a preacher 
to advise such things, much less to do them." For he always emphasized that as a 
theologian he could not arrogate to himself any decisive judgment in purely political 
questions. The question, then, according to Luther, is not who first declares war, but 
whether one is driven to war by "desire" or by "necessity." A prince, he said, must be 
able to say in his heart, "How gladly | would have peace if my neighbor wanted it! 
But my neighbor compels and urges me to get." Whether someone "desires to get" 
is thus revealed in the time of peace. Luther once praised Frederick the Wise: "Since 
he had to suffer many an evil trick both from his neighbors and from everywhere 
else, and had such a cause to get that another mad prince who has a desire to get 
would have started ten times, he nevertheless left his knife in, always gave good 
words, and acted as if he were almost very afraid, and almost flowed, and made the 
others scrape and throb, but nevertheless remained seated before them. When he 
was asked why he let himself be throbbed so, he answered, "I do not want to start; 
but if | have to get, you shall see, the stopping shall be with me." (22, 272.) And is it 
not as if Luther had drawn aims at Emperor William, who for 43 years and several 
times kept the peace even to the regret of his friends, when he writes: "Fine it is, and 
also needful, that 
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To have strong cities and castles against the enemy, good armor and weapons. But 
it is nothing if a prince builds a castle of peace, that is, if he has the air of peace and 
keeps peace with his people. For even the Romans, the greatest warriors on earth, 
say that warfare without necessity is like fishing with a golden rod, which, if it were 
lost, could not be paid for by the fishery; but if it were caught, the cost would far 
exceed the gain. One must not start a war or strive for it, for it will come uninvited 
all too soon. Keep the peace as long as you can. Victory never repays what is lost 
through war." (39, 244.) And if the German government is now reproached for 
having gone too far in its love of peace towards the perfidious Albion, Luther had 
already made the same experience, e. g. with his "humble" letter addressed to 
Henry VIII. out of pure love of peace. The king published Luther's letter with a reply 
that shamefully perverted the German's pure motives, and a flood of writings against 
Luther appeared from his comrades in arms, triumphantly proclaiming to the world 
that Luther had recanted his doctrine. The latter wrote: "| am a sheep, and remain 
a sheep, that | believe so easily," that | am so trusting. But he was not ashamed of 
it: "What | have done | am not sorry for, because | have done it for the service of the 
gospel, and | am exceedingly glad that [it] has been done by me in such a heartily 
good and simple way, and is so shamefully and blasphemously received by the 
world. For this is a certain sign to me, how it is so pleasing to God. | have done mine 
own, and am innocent of their blood." (30, 8.) 

To be well armed does not imply complicity in the outbreak of war, but the 
greedy use of illicit means in the economic competition of nations does. - It has been 
said that Germany's constantly increasing armaments have provoked her enemies 
and made the outbreak of war inevitable. And certainly they have proved to the 
surrounding nations that Germany had no absolute confidence in their love of 
peace. But have not the facts shown that such distrust was not unwarranted, and 
that arming against the fearful danger so long threatening was but a sacred duty? 
Concerning the words of the Psalm, "He maketh strong the bars of thy gates" (Ps. 
147:13), Luther remarks: "By the word 'bars' must be understood not only the iron 
bars which the smith maketh, but all other things also which help to keep them. And 
God would not have it tried, and would do nothing for the protection of the city, but 
thou shalt build and make bars, and fortify the city, and arm thyself to the best of thy 
ability." (41, 156.) The kindling which caused the war to flare up was the envious 
hatred of the neighboring nations because of the mighty upbuilding 
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of Germany's power, influence, industry and trade. If, however, we are not in a 
position to answer this question, Germany has provoked other nations by the use of 
illicit means, then she would be partly to blame for the conflagration of the war. Luther 
writes of how God punishes the service of mammon: "If the eternal food is despised, 
God must take the bodily food from us, and then war and all kinds of misfortune come 
and teach us mores. The punishment cannot long remain without, because of our 
ingratitude and wicked courage. For not only is his word despised, but it is done so 
rudely that he is almost unwilling to let him be our God any longer. So they gather up 
[earthly goods] as if our God had died." "Avarice [covetousness] has possessed the 
people, so that now no complaining [will help]. That there should not come a 
punishment, that would be a miracle. Our prayers have stopped it so far. Would to 
God that the punishment would remain with the pestilence and expensive time, and 
only that war would not come." (47, 236. 210.) There is no doubt, however, that the 
enemies of Germany have incurred a terrible guilt in that, as a means to victory in 
economic competition, they have fomented a war which demands immeasurable 
streams of human blood and piles up sky-high mountains of misery and 
wretchedness. The Germans, therefore, although they must also admit their guilt 
before God, can adopt the words that Luther once wrote when an attack by the 
Catholics against the Protestants threatened: "Now if our conscience in such a case 
is innocent, pure, and safe, let it go merrily forth, and let it come to the worst, as 
God's wrath will inflict. We know that they may not begin such warfare in God's name, 
nor can they pray nor call upon God for help. And in spite of this, let them all, both in 
general and in particular, be commanded to say to God from their hearts, "Help us, 
O God, in this matter. For their consciences are heavy with lies, blasphemy, blood, 
murder, and all abominations. Therefore, because they have an evil conscience for 
the sake of blasphemy, they will have neither happiness nor salvation. Let us 
therefore pronounce a blessing upon them, saying, "As righteous as you are in the 
sight of God, and as good a cause as you have to obtain, so great happiness and 
victory may God give you! Amen." (25, 8.) 

That one has a just cause, however, does not yet absolutely guarantee victory. 
- Must he who has right on his side be victorious in war? Luther asked world history 
for information and found: "In all histories it has generally happened that those who 
started the war have lost, and those who had to defend themselves have very seldom 
been defeated" (22:270), that is, those who were in the right. "Commonly," but not 
without exception, God allows the righteous cause to win. Because Luther knew this, 
he did not consider defeat impossible, even in a war which he had declared to be a 
sacred duty. When the 
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"peasants" had become "public rebels, highwaymen, and murderers," he demanded 
that the authorities take up the sword and "strike with a good conscience as long as 
they can stir a vein." And yet he also envisaged the possibility that "it might happen 
that the peasants succumbed, since God was before! For all things are possible to 
God, and we know not whether he will perhaps by the devil destroy all order and 
authority, and cast the world into a desolate heap". (24, 307.) He also explains why 
it is not impossible that the just God should allow the authorities to be defeated, even 
though they were in the right against their enemies, the rebels: "If God will punish 
you as you have deserved, as | fear, he will punish you, even if the peasants were a 
hundred times less. He may well turn stones into pawns, and by one pawn slay a 
hundred of yours, that all your armour and strength shall be too little for you." (24, 
275.) If God deems it necessary to punish us, he may have that punishment 
executed upon us by such men as are in the wrong towards us. "Which part is 
smitten, let it be right or wrong, must receive it for a punishment from God." (22:102.) 
For we are never right toward God, "who sin much daily, and are well deserving of 
vain punishment." Therefore the joyful consciousness of fighting for a just cause 
should strengthen our hearts and fists, and fill us with the hope of victory. But we 
should never insist on our good right, never think that we have a guarantee of victory 
in it. Yes, according to Luther's conviction, this very aberration could compel God to 
deny us victory: "Even though you are certain and certain that you will be compelled 
to win, you must still fear God and have him before your eyes and not go out like 
this: Yes, | am compelled, | have good cause to be compelled. If thou wilt rely on 
this, it is not true. True, thou hast a just and good cause to resist. But thou hast not 
yet a seal and a letter from God that thou wilt win. Yes, it is just this kind of defiance 
that would make you lose, because God does not like pride or defiance. It pleases 
him that you should not be afraid of men and devils, that you should be bold and 
defiant, courageous and stiffnecked against them when they begin and do wrong. 
But that we should gain by this, as if it were we who did it or were able to do it, comes 
to nothing. But he will be feared, and sing such a song from the heart: Dear Lord, 
my God, thou seest that | must have, | would gladly leave it alone. But | will not trust 
in righteousness, but in thy grace and mercy. For | know that if | trust in a just cause, 
and if | am defiant, thou shalt let me fall more cheaply than he that falleth cheaply, 
because | trust in my own right, and not in thy mere grace and mercy. Therefore it is 
a strange thing, that a man of war, who 
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Let him be both courageous and timid. In the sight of God, let him be fearful, timid, 
and humble; and let him command the matter, that he send it not according to our 
judgment, but according to his goodness and mercy; that he may win God first with 
a humble and fearful heart. Against men [on the other hand] one should be bold, 
free, and defiant, as they are wrong after all, and so with a defiant, confident mind 
strike them." (22, 275.) 

The fact that the Germans are distinguished from their enemies by their love 
of truth and loyalty does not guarantee an infallible victory either. - In religious and 
moral matters, Germany is probably better off than her enemies, among whom so 
much evil has come to light, especially in connection with the war. Luther, too, would 
probably agree with this judgment, although he also very seriously reproached "his 
dear Germans" for their national sins. In the present day, some of his sayings about 
Germany's present enemies may perhaps be of interest. He says, for example: "The 
Germans are more simple-minded and prefer the truth to the French and English, 
which is sufficiently indicated by their language, in that they pronounce and speak 
words in a lame and hissing manner. That is why it is said of the French: they write 
differently than they speak, and speak differently than they mean." Another time he 
remarks: "Today France is the most conceited empire." The ruler of the French, he 
says, "is a prince over asses. For all that he calls his own [to do], they do like asses." 
"Monstrous" he calls it, what "confederates" the French did not spurn in the war, 
since they had in their army at Pavia 800 turcos. "In ancient times," he declares, "the 
Germans were transferred to England," but of the "Scots" who mingled with them he 
judges they were "the most hopeless, proud, and insolent"; they "thought and fancied 
they were alone men above others." Of the then King of England he writes that he 
"acts and speaks against his own conscience," has only "his own advantage" in mind, 
does not seek, as he says, "God's honor, but wants to do and make what he desires. 
Because he "has no desire for clear, certain truth, he twists and talks his way out of 
it, though he must tear his mouth away like a pike when he pulls himself off the hook. 
So it is to be seen what people are now powerful with him. They have no conscience 
either, so the saying is true that master and servant are like-minded. Gold and money 
make him so bold that he thinks he must be worshipped, and that God cannot do 
without him." Luther does not seem to have known the Russians any better. About 
the Italians (especially the Venetians) he writes once: "They are neutral, carry on 
both armpits, hang the coat after the wind. Whichever part has victory, with that they 
hold it." In contrast, he is pleased with the German people: "No virtue has elevated 
us Germans so high. 
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and preserved, because we were thought to be faithful, true, constant people. And 
even though the French and Greek naughtiness is fading away, there is still 
something left among us, that no one can speak or hear a more serious, more 
horrible insult than that he scolds or is scolded for being a liar. Now if such vice is 
also at court, if princes also do so against others, that is Beelzebub." But even then, 
if a just comparison of the German people with their present enemies should turn 
out so much in their favor, the possibility of their triumphing over them would not yet 
be thereby excluded. For, as Luther learned from the study of world history and the 
experiences of individuals, "Sometimes God punishes even [relatively] pious people 
by bad boys." That he nevertheless remains just "will be found in his own time." (62, 
421; 10, 274; 61, 355; 64, 432; 55, 244; 62, 435; 39, 356; 31, 42.) 

German unity, bravery and strong armour did not guarantee certain victory. - 
After their first glorious victories in Belgium, the Germans rejoiced: their mighty, self- 
sacrificing, victorious armies would not be able to withstand the enemy. Luther also 
expressed that "Germany gives the best men of war," that "they held out [as one 
man]," and that "if Germany had but one lord, she would not be to be won." (62, 
172.) But much more often, and with the greatest energy, he proclaimed the other 
truth: "Let an emperor or prince learn well the verse in the Psalter: | will not rely on 
my bow, nor will my sword help me. It is true, horse, man, arms, and all things 
necessary for warfare must be had, lest God be tempted. But if you have them, you 
must not be stubborn about them, lest you forget or despise God. For it is written: 
All victory is from heaven." (31:65.) Again, the saying of that victorious king has 
been extolled as high wisdom, that the HErrgod is always on the side of the 
strongest squadron. If this only means that it is not permissible to expect victory 
from God if one does not use all one's strength to fight for it, this would only be an 
expression of a truth often emphasized by Luther. If, however, that saying means 
that the victory which some expect from the Lord depends solely on the strength of 
the army, Luther declared this thought not only to be unchristian, but also to be sub- 
pagan. "Even the heathen have seen that [in war] neither wisdom nor might alone 
can accomplish anything. Therefore they have attributed everything to Fortuna, and 
have said that Fortune is mistress of the outcome of war. Thus they learned the fact 
by their experience, though they did not understand the cause which the Scriptures 
show us when they say that it is God who gives victory to kings. When God 
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makes use of our arms and weapons, if he leads and governs them, then they are 
happy. If he does not govern them, then they even do harm." (19:274.) For "to desire 
to be the man that can do it, and to put in honor," is "presumption, wherewith thou 
spoilest all things, and provakest God against thee, and madest him. For he is hostile 
to pride and presumption, as taking away his honor and striving against the first 
commandment." If one thinks he can get by with his own wisdom and power, "then 
our Lord must sit idle above and chat with his angel Gabriel, saying, 'My dear, what 
do the wise men do that they do not take us into their council? They should want to 
build the tower of Babylon again. Gabriel, go and take Isaiah with thee, and read 
them a secret lesson at the window, and say, Take counsel, and nothing shall come 
of it. Confer with one another, and it shall not stand! For mine is both counsel and 
action! And it came to pass thus. So be it!" (39,271.) 

Only as long as the German Reich is still useful for God's purposes will it 
remain unbroken. - When Luther sings, "The kingdom must remain with us," he does 
not mean Germany, but the kingdom of heaven, which must remain with us even if 
the German empire is destroyed. But of the world empires Luther writes: "God gives 
to every country its time to grow and to rise, that it may increase and be enlarged in 
wealth, power, honor, and authority, may flourish and soar in honor and dignity. But 
when again it seems time to our Lord that such a land should fall again and go down 
to the ground, it also suddenly falls again, so that no one can endure it. Yea, though 
it were bound with iron chains, or though it stood upon iron stakes, yet it must fall to 
pieces, and go down to the ground." (35:5.) Now why should it not yet "seem time 
to our God" to "smash" the German Empire? Because of German culture? But when 
Luther speaks of the possible downfall of mighty empires, he mentions the Greeks 
and Romans, who were overcome by peoples who were barbarians in their eyes. 
To be sure, God has given Germany the Gospel and thereby entrusted her with a 
divine mission among the nations! But this mission falls away if Germany does not 
faithfully preserve and use the pound entrusted to her. "If Christ be not heard in one 
place, he cometh to another. Jerusalem, Greece, and Rome would not suffer him, 
so he has come to us. And if we will not hear him, he will find others that will hear 
him." (40, 163.) This thought, of course, has been almost intolerable to Luther. If, 
therefore, he had to notice the great ingratitude of the Germans against the high 
goods bestowed upon them by God, as a rule he meant to see only such judgments 
of God threatening purification, 
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but did not intend a destruction. He distinguishes the parable of the prophet 
Jeremiah, according to which the potter did not like a vessel, and therefore it is only 
apparently destroyed, but in reality it is transformed into a usable vessel, from the 
parable of Isaiah, according to which the vessel that can no longer be cleaned is 
shattered so that not a shard of it remains intact. According to that parable it 
happened to the people of Israel when they were defeated by the Babylonians, but 
according to this parable when Jerusalem was destroyed by the Romans. And 
several times Luther, with trembling and fear, thought it possible that those plagues 
of God which were intended to bring about Germany's improvement, such as war, 
pestilence, expensive times, might be fruitless, and that therefore the other 
judgment, the destruction, might be imminent: "| do not like to prophesy, nor do | 
want to prophesy. For what | prophesy, especially evil, generally comes more than 
| like. But | worry and must worry that one day our German country will be like 
Jerusalem [in its last destruction]. Oh, God help that my care may fail [go astray], 
and my prophecy be a lie!" "O Germany, Germany, that thou knowest not the time 
of thy visitation! How will you fare in the end? Much worse than Jerusalem." (63, 
361.) 

Germany may hope for victory if her Christians allow the chastisement to 
serve as penance, and if she returns as a people to civil discipline and respectability. 
- The unprecedentedly horrible war is already an unspeakably severe chastisement. 
What can prevent it from breaking? What determines the ruler of the world to "break" 
a nation, or to give it victory over its enemies? The view that God must in every case 
help right to victory on earth rests on the false premise that the purpose of our 
existence consists in natural earthly life. His kingdom is everything to him. For the 
sake of his kingdom men are there, and he does all that he does. This purpose also 
decides the destinies of nations. Luther states, "To the ‘kingdom of God,' the - 
church,’ is the promise: ‘Behold, in the hands | have marked thee’ (Isa. 49:16), that 
is: lam mindful of thee in all that | do. Whatever | do, | do for thy good. Just as Paul 
says, 'To those who love God all things must be for the best,' Rom. 8:28. So the 
emperor Augustus, by peace [which he brought about], opened the world that the 
gospel might be the more widely spread. Thus the king of Babylon led the Jews to 
Babylon, that the word and law of God might be scattered among the Gentiles also, 
etc. Thus, saith he, all that | work, whether it be good or evil, is done for thee, for 
thy profit." (23:94.) If, therefore, even the visitation of a grievous distress of war 
remain fruitless among a people, God may further cause them to be destroyed as 
useless for his purposes, 
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even by a people who had no right to wage war. When in 1529 the Turks once more 
threatened to invade Germany, Luther set apart who it was that God "commanded 
to fight against these enemies." "The same men are two." One is the Emperor, who 
must strike at the head of the German army with the sword. The other is "Christianus 
with his army." This other, however, Luther places in the first place as the most 
important. Now what is the Christian to do as such, whether he fights under Caesar 
with arms or not, what is he to do as a Christian in the war-wrestling? As a Christian 
he should see the invisible powers that are involved in the struggle, and should strive 
that he may not expect destruction from them. "Since the Turk is the rod of the wrath 
of our Lord God and the servant of the furious devil, one must first of all strike his 
master, the devil himself, and take the rod out of God's hand, so that the Turk may 
be found in his power alone, without the help of the devil and God's hand. Now 
Christianity, that is, the pious, holy, dear Christians, must do the same. These are 
the people who are prepared for this war and know how to deal with it." This battle 
Christians fight by "repentance and prayer." For by "our great, innumerable sins and 
ingratitude we have deserved God's wrath and disfavor, that he should give us 
cheaply into the hands of the devil and the Turk." So "verily this strife must be begun 
at repentance, we must amend our nature, or we shall strive in vain." (31:42.) If, 
then, Christians are driven to repentance and prayer by the chastisement of war, 
they may also hope for God's help. Even through a few God may there give 
happiness and victory. When Luther gives his instructions for the war against the 
Turks in the desire to contribute to the victory of the German arms, he also declares: 
"| do not write these instructions in the hope that they will be accepted by all. It is 
enough for me if | could instruct some princes and subjects with this book. There 
should [already then] be victory and happiness enough. It has happened many times 
that God gives happiness and salvation to a whole kingdom through one man. This 
| say, that it should not frighten us, nor move us at all, whether the greater multitude, 
unbelieving or unchristian, should fight under the emperor's banner. We must also 
consider that "a single Abraham is able to do much" (31:65) (who overcame four 
kings with his sword and saved Lot and his own from destruction with his prayer). 
And God has also made promises to civil respectability. Luther sharply distinguishes 
two kinds of "piety." One is "not an earthly, but heavenly righteousness," which "sets 
out of death into eternal life," since "we grasp and know this article by faith. 
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we are seated in the kingdom of grace, because Christ has taken us under his 
wings". (14, 211.) But the other piety is "here on earth. It, too, God has ordained. It 
is called a worldly or human righteousness," since "every man does what he is 
commanded to do, and no man offends against another's office, goods, or person." 
Only the existence of this morality, which is also attainable to the natural man, is at 
issue in the question whether God chastises a whole people with plagues. For, 
Luther writes, even over this outward, civil righteousness God "has spoken a 
blessing and attached to it: He that is pious in the sight of the world shall enjoy it, 
that it may go well with him, and that he may live long. But where a whole nation 
becomes wicked and perverse, he sends pestilence, famine, war, and other 
dreadful plagues, that he may turn back the land, and cut them off; as happened to 
the Jews, Greeks, Romans, and others." (14, 207.) If, then, the Germans have the 
right on their side, and if they allow the chastisement of war to serve for their self- 
reflection, let them, to be sure, base their hope of victory on none of these things, 
but solely on "God's goodness and grace," and even in view of the gigantic efforts 
of their enemies to destroy them, not let their courage sink, but say with Luther: "If 
we [against them] are but few and despised [by them], whereas they are glorious, 
many, rich, and great, yet by God's help we shall be superior to them and remain 
unconquered, if only we have the LORD on our side and rely not on men but on 
God's help." (19, 275.) "Meanwhile they shall afflict and torment themselves with 
their evil suggestions and thoughts, having no rest and celebration, riding together 
and being their own devils, [who] with their hatred and envy bite and devour one 
another. This | see, and meanwhile | laugh at them as at fools, and say, Ye shall 
not do as ye will; press, drive, run, practice, as ye will: ye shall not do anything! Ye 
great emperors, kings, and lords, put your heads together, and think, Thus and thus 
will we do it! But it shall be in vain." (48, 183.) F.B. 


(Conclusion follows.) 


Miscellany. 


Bible verses and song verses. D. Risch writes: "The best person is the one 
who carries a rich treasure of biblical sayings in his memory. In pastoral care one 
achieves much more if one links up with a Scriptural word that is familiar to the 
wounded person. How painfully | felt that in the torn Protestant church system of 
Germany we do not have an eiser- 
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The war is pushing for greater unity in all areas. The war is pushing for greater unity 
in all areas. The war presses for greater uniformity in all areas. Thank God that we 
have a German uniformity at least in the wording of the German Luther Bible, which 
| learned to appreciate very much in my dealings with Saxons, Prussians, 
Oldenburgers, Wirttembergers, Bavarians. The war makes a review of the religious 
memorization material a duty. The number of simple Bible words that help to live 
piously on earth, to fight bravely, to suffer patiently, and to die confidently, words of 
practical Christianity, must be increased, and a mutual rapprochement of the 
national churches must be striven for that will at least ensure a common iron stock 
of Bible words and hymn verses. This is also one of the many tasks which the war 
as Bible messenger makes obligatory for the Protestant Church of Germany. We 
must certainly not in the future tailor everything to war alone-it is a state of exception- 
but we do like to be admonished by it to remedy deficiencies." - But if the Bible words 
about how to believe rightly are missing, basically everything is missing. F. B. 

The Lutherans of the World and the World War. The "A. E. L. K." 
writes: "It is a wondrous spectacle to observe the attitude of the Lutherans of the 
world toward this world war. There are first those in America, those first champions 
against the English lying press, zealots against the American munitions shipments 
to England and France, and fiery witnesses for Germany's righteous cause; praying 
for us in their churches and holding great meetings for us. There are the Swedes, 
the faithful tried and true, who sent Provost Gudmar Hogner as the official 
representative of the Swedish Lutheran Church to the Leipzig Mission Festival, 
where, emphasizing the common Germanic heritage of Swedes and Germans, he 
exclaimed, ‘Our Germanic origin and common heritage we Swedes can never deny.’ 
We may have given something to the Germans, but we have received something 
even greater. Olaus Petri, the reformer of Sweden, was a faithful disciple of Luther. 
We will never forget that. If you want to be called barbarians, then we too want to be 
barbarians.' There are our Lutheran brethren in Russia, who, to be sure, must be 
silent; but for that they suffer for us. They have taken care of the captured Germans 
so honestly and faithfully that some of their best were brought to trial and banished 
to Siberia as criminals. Even from France the Lutheran Conference has received 
moving proof that there, too, the Lutheran bond of brotherhood has not been 
forgotten, even if, of course, one is determined to sacrifice blood and life for one's 
fatherland. . . . How can this excellent attitude of the Lutherans in the world be 
explained, since other Lutheran associations and denominations have failed so 
badly?" - In contrast to the der- 
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In contrast to the foggy, subjectivistic sectarianism that confuses minds and 
consciences, sober, objective Lutheranism lends a keen sensorium for truth as well 
as a sensitive conscience for right and justice. F. B. 

C. C. Wilson, director of the English Baptist Mission, justifies the 
undignified treatment of the German missionaries in Cameroon as follows: 
"No one can wonder or complain that the authorities removed all the missionaries 
from the newly conquered territory. After all, some of the missionaries took up arms 
against the allies. [These men were doing their duty!] None of these complaints 
seem to us more than the inevitable inconveniences of capture in war in an African 
colony. Cameroon was a German settlement. If at the time of the conquest the 
natives behaved badly against the Germans, it does not yet follow that this reproach 
falls upon the English. As for the loss of baggage, some British officers also lost all 
their baggage. This is a misfortune which may befall any one." On the death of Mrs. 
Missionary Martens in Cameroon, Mr. Wilson does not hesitate to write: "The most 
that can be said is that the death of this poor woman was hastened by the privations 
and excitements of the war, and by the capture of her husband. West Africa and the 
Gold Coast are now, in missionary history, a land of death. Mrs. Martens is not the 
first missionary sister to fall victim to the effects of privation, excitement, and 
ripening in those regions. Even in times of peace many such deaths occur. It sounds 
almost ridiculous to make a martyrdom out of it, while hundreds and thousands of 
victims of war, men, women and children, are being razed to the ground in Europe. 
It is difficult for us to write these lines calmly when we think of Belgium, or of the 
sinking by submarines of passenger liners like the 'Falaba,' which after all had 
missionaries on board." "On their arrival in Liverpool the missionaries, we hear, 
were jeered at and pelted with rubbish by the mob in the Strats. This may have been 
hard for them to bear; but there is no suggestion that any harm was done to the 
prisoners, or that the authorities failed to take the steps necessary for their 
protection. In short, none of these facts justify the high-sounding pathos with which 
they are puffed up." The leader of the German Baptist Mission remarks on this 
article, "We heartily regret this, but for that very reason must all the more emphasize 
the truthfulness of the statements made on ‘oath.’ For the rest, we leave the whole 
matter 'to him who judges aright." - The crude attitude which Wilson displays here 
is probably a consequence of the brutalizing effect of the war. F. B. 
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Dr. Milber, missionary of the Scottish Free Church, advises the 
English Government to remove the remaining 442 German missionaries in India from 
their stations. He writes that the "injunction leaving the German missionary at liberty 
and at his post seems very fine from the Christian point of view; but the path of duty 
is by no means always a pleasant one. We must face facts as they are. The nobler 
the character of a German, and the greater his influence, the more likely he is to give 
place to the spirit of bitter enmity against Great Britain which has taken possession 
of his country, and he will become the more dangerous an enemy to our liberty, and 
to the work which very evidently God has entrusted to our care. However much we 
may regret it, it seems necessary, after all thought and consideration, that all 
Germans, and especially those who by their knowledge and character have the 
greatest influence, should be removed from all places where they have the power to 
help our enemies in this tremendous struggle. | need not say that the German ladies 
who are connected with these missionaries must also be affected by this measure. 
Such a removal is the greatest kindness we can show our good German friends. 
They are thus removed from the realm of possibility of being exposed to such great 
temptations. However honest they may be, however reluctant they may be to 
perceive the advantage of their situation, they cannot be deaf to the voice of 
patriotism unless they seize every opportunity to injure the enemy who has 
determined the ruin of their fatherland. Besides, there is nothing new or hard in the 
proposition to remove all enemy missionaries from a country which is at war with 
their people." On this the "A. E. L. K." remarks: "Milber, to whom his Church has 
conferred the highest honors, is President of the General Synod. And now such an 
advocate of the destruction of the divine work of the mission? And in addition this 
Pharisee mask, which in the name of Christian love twists the other's neck. This is 
exactly how the Dominicans justified their burnings of heretics as ‘the greatest 
kindness’ to them. " F. B. 

The Waldensians and the war. The Gustav Adolf Society had been right 
after all when it refused to offer the Waldensians a hand quickly for peace. At that 
time they still gave good words, calling the infamous remarks in La Luce a private 
view of the author in question. But now the same paper writes an article marked 
"Directione" in which every mask is dropped. The article calls it a delicate thing to 
speak of Germany; not delicate in a political sense; a man like BethmannHollweg, to 
whom treaties were only scraps of paper, was indeed, it is said with derision 
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noted, the most appointed moral preacher to point fingers at the "Italian treachery" 
under the "holy wrath of the Reichstag." Every right-thinking Italian was more than 
convinced that the failure of the long negotiations with the Triple Alliance was to be 
praised as a favour of Providence. The matter was delicate for another reason. While 
one had never felt connected with the Danubian Empire by ties of solidarity or 
affection, the people of La Luce and the Protestant Italians in general had much in 
common with the German people, fellowship in memories, in faith, and in religious 
aims. "For the German people we cherished admiration, esteem, and sincere love, 
and it is to this same people that we must now express our utter disappointment, our 
deepest regret, that they had nothing more urgent to do than to support Austria in 
her action against Serbia." But to the disappointment had been added the greatest 
indignation. Germany's conduct of the war was incompatible with every Christian 
sentiment. The invasion of Luxembourg and Belgium, he said, could never be 
justified. It meant slapping all mankind and all Christendom in the face. The conduct 
of the German troops against that unfortunate population, which had the sacred right 
to defend its homeland, was utterly unworthy of a civilized and fully Christian people. 
The German brothers, too, would somehow get to read these words. But any 
understanding with them was now completely out of the question. They would at 
least be told: "However much we deplore the conduct of your country, and however 
vigorously we fight it, we feel no hatred against you. After peace you will thus 
gradually be able to measure the social" moral and religious mischief for which the 
honorable and upright among you have blindly sacrificed yourselves, and then you 
will call us brothers again and will understand that the external enemies were nothing 
against the real enemy you have among yourselves." (A. E. L. K.) 

The war also encouraged the Catholic Church to distribute the Bible. 
The Catholic Mosellaverlag in Trier publishes a Gospel of Matthew, translated and 
explained by D. J. Ecker, then a pocket edition of a Gospel harmony and the Acts of 
the Apostles by the same translator with episcopal approval and recommendation. 
Among other things, it says: "Especially in the army camps outside in the field as 
well as in the military hospitals of our warriors, such a desire [for serious spiritual 
nourishment] is stirring. How could this hunger of Christian heroic souls be better 
satisfied than by the presentation of the Word of God in Holy Scripture, which, like 
the manna of old, is heavenly food that contains all sweetness for believing hearts 
and gives every strength to the soul. . . . May the divine Spirit, who speaks to men 
in the Holy Scriptures, give to all readers 
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give them grace to understand his powerful word of fire, so that it may be a source 
of wisdom to them, a lamp to their feet and a light to their paths in life. Trier, on the 
feast of St. Matthias the Apostle, 1915, M. Felix Korum, Bishop." Among the signs 
that this war is fostering a mutual religious understanding between the two sister 
Christian Churches, this fact deserves notice. Large funds are appropriated to the 
printing and distribution of these Bible booklets among Catholics. - Thus the "A. E. 
L. K." With the Christians in the Roman Church, however, an understanding would 
already be possible, but never and never with the curia Romana. Until the Last Day 
Luther's judgment will stand there, "Actum est de papa et pontificiis!" And as for 
the distribution of the Bible by the Roman dignitaries, such has still proved to be a 
measure, unwelcome indeed, but dictated by circumstances, which the Pope 
rescinds as soon as practicable. In the present case, too, the purpose is no doubt 
chiefly that of protecting the Papists from Protestant influence, and of giving them a 
Papist substitute for the actual and whole Bible, which Papists find in the trenches 
in the hands of their Protestant comrades-in-arms. Re 
B. 

The Protestants sought the cooperation of the Catholic Ordinariate in order to 
ensure that Good Friday could continue to be celebrated in Munich as a 
Christian holiday in the sense of the trade regulations. The archbishop's office, 
however, answered in the negative: "To the esteemed letter of March 11 we have 
the honor to reply that for reasons of principle, which lie in the dogmatic conception 
of Good Friday and in the Catholic concept of an ecclesiastical feast, we are not in 
a position to object to the classification of Good Friday among the number of feast 
days in the sense of the Industrial Code. If the Protestant community finds it painful 
that Good Friday is not celebrated here as a feast day, it may be pointed out that 
the Catholics find it equally painful that, despite the broad concession of the Holy 
See against the circumstances of the times, the feast days of St. Peter and St. Paul 
and the Conception of the Virgin Mary, which are still maintained, are not recognized 
by the state as full feast days, and a request in this regard was rejected. Numerous 
Catholics will thereby be prevented, as will many Protestants on Good Friday, from 
fulfilling their religious obligations on the said feast days." 

German Methodist preachers have addressed to the "Methodist 
Episcopal Church" of our country a letter with 17 signatures, in which they complain 
bitterly that the official Methodist press in America has from the first adopted the 
tone of the press of England, and has spread untrue news and unjust judgments 
about Germany. They summarize their complaints in the following points 
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together: "I. We are convinced that in such a conflict, where so many conflicting 
interests converge, it would have been the duty of an international church to observe 
the utmost restraint in its official organs, not to take sides, and to abstain from any 
injury to the national feelings of its church membership. Instead of this, our 
ecclesiastical press at once took sides against Germany, and thereby (1) made it 
difficult for the German Methodists to take a loyal stand with their own government, 
(2) shook them in their confidence in their own church, and (3) compromised our 
church not a little to the German people and government. II. In this time of trouble, 
when we feel abandoned by our own Church, it was a comforting ray of hope that 
our venerable Bishop, Dr. J. L. NUlsen, addressed to the American press that manly 
article, 'Who Bears the Blame?’ which fortunately also found its way into the press 
of Germany. It acted like a saving deed and has saved us from much greater 
damage through the prejudice it has created. Ill It is self-evident, and needs no 
justification, that we German Methodists feel ourselves one with our people. We 
have been taught no other by the Gospel. In no part of our people can love of country 
and national feeling pulsate more strongly than in the preaching and membership of 
German Methodism. Thousands of our members are fighting under the German 
banners. Already two hundred of our brothers and sons have died heroic deaths for 
the Fatherland, and the blood of many hundreds of wounded from our ranks has 
flowed for the same. Two hundred of our warriors have been awarded the highest 
military decoration, the Iron Cross, for outstanding bravery. The first female to 
receive it in the Western theater of war was a Methodist deaconess. The attacks of 
the American press on our Kaiser have filled us all the more with deep pain. We, 
who know what we have in our Emperor, love him as a father devoted to the welfare 
of the country, as a peace-loving monarch, and can confidently leave the judgment 
of his character to history, which will vindicate him in spite of all the calumnies of the 
present, and it seems to us that it has already begun to bear witness to him in the 
midst of this time of war. Nevertheless, we protest in the strongest terms that such 
distortions as appeared in the Christian Advocate of August 6, and elsewhere, could 
appear in the Methodist press. . . . IV. In keeping with its international character, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church would have had a wonderful opportunity, especially in 
this serious time of war, to do a noble, truly Christian work as a mediator between 
contending peoples, to initiate a mutual understanding, and 
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to lay the foundation during the war for a new community to be forged after the war. 
But this golden opportunity has been lost forever through the fault of some of its 
leading men who were unable to restrain their political instincts and allowed 
themselves to be carried away by the current of public opinion to join in the ‘crucify 
him'. This is all the more to be regretted because the Methodist Episcopal Church is 
the only Protestant church of an international character. While noble-minded 
members of our Church have given numerous kind gifts to relieve the distresses 
caused by the war, and we heartily thank such for their show of sympathy, we must 
add that collections cannot make up for what has been spoiled by the partisanship of 
the Methodist press. We are no less disconcerted that the Methodist press has not 
found a word of rebuke against the one-sided support of a belligerent party with war 
material. This is no longer a political question, but a moral one of the highest order; 
for it concerns the conscience of a whole body, especially after America had ordered 
a day of prayer for the speeding up of the conclusion of peace. Here we must have 
expected the Methodist press to denounce the inconsistency between the two 
measures. But in this, too, we are deceived. The fact is that the bullets under which 
our Germans, including our Methodist young men and men, are collapsing on the 
battlefields are largely supplied by America, and a great deal of the blood that flows 
and will flow on the German side is shed by weapons forged in American factories. 
Can the Christian press of America remain mute against this? Is it blameless in this? 
Or does America want to influence the war to the disadvantage of Germany? We 
cannot answer this question, but we must ask it.” - It has been suggested that the 
world war is tantamount to the bankruptcy of Christianity. This is, of course, nonsense. 
But the world war has brought to light the thoughts of many, and has shown that in 
many cases the official church, as represented especially by the sectarian 
communities of America, is indeed bankrupt, and has itself lost its natural sense of 
truthfulness, justice, and love. F. B. 


"After us, the deluge!" According to official statistics, 25,000 fewer souls were 
born than died in France during the first six months of last year. What is the reason 
for this? Gustav Hervé writes in his paper Guerre Sociale: "| hear poor women say in 
sorrow when they read the population statistics: 'We have given life to too many 
children, since we have raised them only for the slaughter.' Poor women who do not 
see that perhaps we have the slaughter precisely because Frenchmen and 
Frenchwomen have for 44 years had to escape the burdens of fatherhood. 
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and motherhood. Ah, the wretched reckoning we have almost all made! For the 
sake of leaving our daughter a handsome dowry, for the sake of not cutting up our 
lands for several children, for the sake of not tying ourselves down, for the sake of 
well-being, we have almost all made this beautiful calculation that the fewer children 
we had, the happier we would be. And so we have slowly become a country of 
bachelors and only sons. We loved our country, each in his own way; but we loved 
our welfare even more. With us, the lands turned into wastelands; even the cities 
only vegetated despite the influx of peasants. Why toil, especially for whom? After 
us, the deluge." That hits the nail on the head. The ultimate reason for the unnatural 
decrease in births is theoretical atheism and practical materialism, for which wealth 
and enjoyment are the highest good and self-egoistic living is the highest ideal of 
life. But it is not only the French who are infected by this all-destroying spirit. 
F.B. 

Ban on anti-concept propaganda in Bavaria. The "A. E. L. K." 
reports: "What warm-hearted friends of our people often demanded in peacetime, 
but in vain, the state of war has brought us: a ban on anti-concept propaganda. The 
Deputy General Command of the 2nd Bavarian Army Corps in Wurzburg issued the 
following, warmly welcomed decree in the Kreisamtsblatt von Unterfranken (District 
Gazette of Lower Franconia) of July 25, under the subject "Public safety, here 
preservation and safeguarding of the people's strength": 'With reference to Art. 4, 
No. 2 of the Kriegszustandsgesetz (State of War Law), the following is forbidden: 1. 
the announcement of the treatment of venereal diseases by persons without state 
recognition and the treatment of these diseases by such persons; 2. The public, 
albeit masked, advertisement and sale of abortifacients, particularly of pedicled 
pessaries and long-attachment maternal syringes, except by pharmacies and ona 
physician's prescription; 3. The use of such agents by persons without State 
recognition; 4. The public announcement, advertisement, or display of 
anticonceptive agents; 5. The distribution of such agents by peddling agents." 

Fornication in the German Army. The journal of the German Protestant 
Association for the Promotion of Morality writes: "From all sides we are asked to 
advise and help that things get better with fornication in the army, with venereal 
diseases in the West and East, and at home. We cannot do much about this at the 
moment, painful as it is to ourselves. These distresses are based on a false system 
in the State and in the military, which the leading authorities of the State still 
maintain, and by which, for many years, the spirit of public life and the moral feeling 
among the people and the spirit of the army have been influenced. Against this 
system 
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we have long been engaged in an uphill struggle which, apart from partial 
successes, has been in vain, since we have received little support, not even from 
the Church and from the Inner Mission, let alone from wider circles among the people 
or from public opinion, which is rather under the power of this system. . . . According 
to this system, which has hitherto prevailed without restriction, the sixth 
commandment applies in Germany to male youth only up to the age of fourteen. 
After that year the State places examined strumpets at the disposal of the men, often 
in special and specially marked houses, even frequently in the immediate vicinity of 
the gymnasium and playground, the university, the school, the church. Young people 
in particular make use of this state institution to a large extent and without hesitation, 
especially since the state feigns health safety to the visitors through the medical 
examination of the prostitutes, although the danger of infection is nevertheless great 
according to the unanimous opinion of the doctors. Through these obvious 
conditions, the morals of the female sex are generally depressed, even into the 
younger age groups. This kind of moral education of the German people permeates 
especially the military, where, according to medieval and French traditions, 
fornication is not yet considered dishonorable, and through whose school a large 
part of the German youth passes. The young man, already immorally educated at 
home and accustomed to fornication, will hardly keep himself moral in the field. In 
France, after the worst experiences, reason and conscience seem to be awakening 
in these questions. Germany is still struck with blindness." - Judging from other 
reports, the above seems to us to do justice neither to the German army nor to the 
German government. As far as the state is concerned, it is everywhere and in 
various respects in the position of having to choose the lesser between two moral 
evils. This is also true of fornication, which occurs in various forms. And he who 
thinks that fornication can and must be banished from the wicked world by State 
laws knows neither human ruin nor the actual task of the State. That, however, the 
State, for reasons of State, should seek to contain gross immorality as much as 
possible, as well as other vices, is self-evident. F. B. 

What can be made of a message. "KGélnische Zeitung: When the news 
of the capture of Antwerp became known, the bells rang. - Matin: According to the 
"K6lnische Zeitung," when Antwerp was taken the pastors there were forced to ring 
the bells. - Limes.-According to a report in the Matin from Cologne, those Belgian 
pastors who refused to ring the bells when Antwerp was taken have been driven 
from their office. - Carriere della Sera:-According to a report in the Times from Cologne, 
via Paris, the unfortunate Belgian parish priests, 
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who refused to ring with the bells at the capture of Antwerp, have been put in 
penitentiary. - Matin: According to a report of the Corriere della Sera from Cologne 
about London, it is said that the 

confirms that the barbarian conquerors of Antwerp, as a punishment for their heroic 
refusal to ring with the bells, hung the unfortunate Belgian priests in the bells as 
living clappers, with their heads downwards. 

Dernburg and Meyer-Gerhardt on women's suffrage. At a meeting 
of the "German-American Committee for Women's Suffrage" in New York, Dernburg 
declared that although he was not yet a "suffragist," he was firmly in favor of 
women's suffrage. The German woman fei called to play a significant political role 
after the war, and she would probably be given the vote. He referred to the services 
which German women had rendered to the general welfare during the present war, 
and said that the Fatherland must not forget these great services and must reward 
them. The reward, she said, must be political equality. Meyer-Gerhardt agreed with 
Dernburg that German women were entitled to vote on the basis of their merits. In 
more recent times, he said, women had penetrated all intellectual fields and had 
proved themselves equal to men, indeed often superior to them. Her faithful work 
during the war was highly esteemed in Germany and would ultimately bear fruit, 
namely, that women would be granted the right to vote, with the support of the state. 
The "Ref." remarks: "If this report is correct, then the two gentlemen have shot some 
capital bucks. Nothing is so remote just now as woman's suffrage in Germany. For 
this very war, in the face of aberrant currents, such as have unfortunately already 
shown themselves among us, has set forth the right of men and the duty of men to 
govern and defend the State. Small states like Denmark may afford women's 
suffrage; Germany cannot. If, by the way, the right to vote were a reward for merit, 
then our women would truly have earned this reward not only now through the war, 
but long ago. Let the reward for all the blessings that German women are spreading 
around them even now during the war be that they continue to be allowed to do 
their work apart from the noise and strife of public political life. A 'significant role’ will 
be played by woman after the war, only, please, not a ‘significant political role'!" - 
Sensible women see in the right to vote, with which they are to be made happy, 
only a gift of Danaer, which cheats them of the noble dignity, the lovely grace, and 
the delicious profession, which nature, which God Himself, has bestowed upon 
woman. F. B. 

No less than 280,000 Jews have been expelled from Russia since mid- 
May. According to the "JUdische Rundschau", in the middle of May 
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May the order to evacuate the governorates of Kovno, Kurland and part of the 
governorate of Suwalki "of Jews". The time limit for departure varied from eight hours 
to thirty hours. In the governorate of Kowno alone about 180,000 souls were affected 
by the expulsion. Also expelled were old people and children, women in childbed or 
about to give birth. The seriously ill, the insane, the crippled, the blind, as well as the 
families of conscripted reservists and all Jewish soldiers who were on recuperation 
leave in their homeland or in the military hospitals were expelled. All Jewish hospitals 
and hospices were closed by the authorities. The expelled Jews were ordered to 
emigrate to the eastern provinces. Despite the immense technical difficulties, there 
was neither consideration nor delay. About 35,000 to 40,000 persons were deported 
within thirty hours on May 18 and 19 in so-called "extra trains". Each of these trains 
consisted of 40 to 70 freight cars into which men, women and children, the healthy 
and the sick, people, livestock and furniture were crammed. The trains were 
forbidden to stop at the stations. A large part of the expellees could no longer find 
room on these "extra trains". Tens of thousands went out on peasant wagons for 
which horrendous prices (50, 80, and 100 rubles) were demanded. Tens of 
thousands went on foot. Jewish delegations went to the Prime Minister Goremykin 
as well as to the Minister of the Interior Maklakov to avert the catastrophe. However, 
it was not until after the deed had been done that the order came on May 22 that the 
whole measure was to be reversed, and soon’ it turned out that the withdrawal of the 
expulsion order was tied to degrading conditions. Prince Tumanov explained to the 
Jewish deputation that the Jews would be allowed to return only if they provided 
hostages from among the rabbis and the wealthy and influential Jews, who "would 
be hanged in cases of the slightest treachery on the part of the Jews." On the 
strength of this parley it was decided not to avail themselves of the permission to 
return to the old homes, as the condition attached to this permission degraded the 
honor of Jewry. Since the middle of May, alfo in addition to those affected by the 
earlier expulsions, another 280,000 Jews have been expelled. 

Fallen Masks. What has hitherto been admired and praised as the height 
of culture and development, the war has often proved to be a deceptive pretence 
without any corresponding reality. Hypocrisy everywhere, wretched hypocrisy! 
Almost universally, the noble words freedom, justice, humanity, etc., have been 
hypocritically deceived. War has torn off the masks and pilloried the vaunted modern 
culture as a wretched varnish. Between the bearers of the highest cultures the most 
stupid, ge- 
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the ugliest, meanest and crudest of all wars has broken out. The very nations that 
have provoked the world war out of pure selfishness and self-will never tire of lying 
to the world that they are waging it only in the interest of humanity and culture. Yes, 
even for the export of arms America has invoked conscience and humanity! The "G. 
d. G." writes on p. 207: "At the same time, however, it has also become evident that 
with all the external progress of civilization, the actual development of culture has 
remained very insignificant. Not only Russia, but also Belgium, England, and France, 
have in the conduct of war exercised all the crudity of the darkest Middle Ages. They 
have treated the provisions of international law like worthless scraps of paper. The 
use of dumdum bullets, the assassinations of the irregulars, the mutilation of the 
wounded, the maltreatment and execution of defenceless prisoners make a mockery 
of all culture. And England made a system out of unculture by her attempts to starve 
the enemy's civilian population, by cutting off supplies even to neutral countries, and 
finally by ordering the abuse of the neutral flag. A cultural achievement of its own 
kind were also the enormous deliveries of arms by the United States of North America 
to England and France, in view of which it seems grotesque when a day of prayer for 
the speedy restoration of peace was appointed over there. Thus the whole 
development of culture has proved to be a sham. It has collapsed ignominiously. 
Twilight of the gods has come, the primeval conditions have returned." The world war 
has brought back to honor the Bible with its doctrine of the general and total ruin of 
man, of which especially the most "educated" among the cultured peoples of Europe 
and America did not like to hear any more. F.B. 

One hundred and two million Germans. The "G. d. G." writes: "The 
population of the German Reich is now given as 68 million. Let us subtract from this 
one million for non-Germans. We shall see that, in addition, 35 million live abroad 
who are descended from German parents and speak German as their mother tongue. 
Of these, 19 million are in Europe and 16 overseas. In the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy 12%, in the so-called German Switzerland 2%, in Russia 2’ (according to 
the official count even 4/2, which seems exaggerated), in all the other countries of 
Europe together 11; in all 19 million. The number of German speakers overseas is 
more difficult to determine. If the descendants of all those who followed the 13 Krefeld 
Mennonite families who were the first to settle in North America on October 6, 1683, 
had remained German, then the number of our people in the United States would 
amount to at least 30 million. The last census, however, shows only about 15 million, 
while the number of Mennonites living in North America 
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The German newspapers and periodicals published in America number 16 million. 
In Canada live somewhat more than 400,000, while in revolution-torn Mexico now 
only 10,000 at most, in Guatemala 1000, in the other Central American states and 
on all the West Indian islands scarcely 5000. The figures in South America are quite 
different: Brazil: 500,000 to 600,000; Argentina, Uruguay and Paraguay: 200,000 to 
250,000; Chile: 40,000; Peru, Bolivia and Venezuela: at least 10,000. In the whole of 
America live about 16% million whose mother tongue is German. All Africa is 
estimated at 70,000; Australia and New Zealand, 150,000. The Near and Far Orient, 
after the loss of Kiautschau, will not have more than 100,000. To be on the safe side, 
let us assume that only 16 million Germans live overseas. The calculation is therefore 
as follows: Our tribe has about 102 million members, namely 67 in the Reich and 35 
abroad." - When one considers that in education, efficiency, strength of will and 
perseverance the Germans are not inferior to any other people in the world, one can 
appreciate what influence they could have in the world if they did not allow 
themselves to be plowed under as "cultural fertilizer," as has been said. In the 
ecclesiastical field, too, the Anglicans, Methodists, and other sects in America have 
grown fat on the Germans. F. B. 

“He who touches the hand of England touches death," we wrote 
months ago. From a single quarter we were suspected of this as unchristian; but the 
history of the war has confirmed it. Russia touched the hand of England. What did 
she gain by it? At the beginning of February 743,000 dead Russians already covered 
the battlefield, and since then defeat after defeat. A large part of its country has been 
taken by the Germans; Galicia, first occupied, must be surrendered piece by piece; 
over a million are in captivity. Where is the gain? Belgium has touched the hand of 
England. What has it gained? Its armies lie slain, its king is a king without a country, 
towns and villages are devastated, the country, except for a small remnant, is in the 
hands of the Germans. France has touched the hand of England. What does she 
gain by it? One of her fairest provinces is taken from her, her men and young men 
are bleeding themselves to death at the front. The nation is dying out because it has 
no new blood. Italy has now touched the hand of England. What does it gain? It has 
entered into the covenant of death, and soon there, too, the fields of corpses will 
speak their eloquent language. America has touched the hand of England, at least 
by her massed supplies of guns and ammunition. What has it gained from this? It 
has prolonged the war, it alone is guilty that the great killing goes on, and thus it has 
loaded an enormous blood debt on its country, which no dollar can reconcile. But this 
blood debt comes again 
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first from England's account. England is covered with blood and wades in blood, 

always leading new nations to the slaughter; millions of dead already cry out against 

her to God. And should not God visit this? . . . Whatever the outcome of this war, 

England will yet have to answer when God brings his charge against the once 

Christian land: "The blood of your brethren crieth unto me from the earth." 
(A. E. L. K.) 

It is hypocritical salvationism and raving when the English evangelist 
F. B. Meyer writes: "It seems as if the whole German nation is suddenly possessed 
by an evil spirit, and that we have to fight not only against flesh and blood, but 
against princes and mighty men who rule in the darkness of this world. The children 
of God who can pray faithfully should therefore heed from Eph. 6:13-18. If the 
vexation of war must come upon us, let us at least pray that the prince of this world 
may be cut off and bound, that he pour no oil on the flames. God is waiting for faithful 
prayer as the ordained means by which his power can restrain and hold down this 
evil. The time of the Gentiles is now being fulfilled, with great crashing this is going 
on; the elements are melting with heat, and the day is approaching when all that 
God has spoken through His prophets will be fulfilled. (Luk 21:34 ff.) We must 
therefore plead with persistent supplication that the power of darkness may be 
restrained, and the kingdom of God built, that the latter rain may come, and the 
chosen people be gathered into His city." To the sectarian churches of England, in 
many instances, British world dominion is synonymous with the kingdom of God and 
the dominion of the chosen people portrayed in Scripture. God's chosen instruments 
would then be Grey, Churchill, Asquith, Lloyd George, Kipling, Northcliffe, Poincaré, 
Nikolajaivitch, and our own Jingo press! F.B. 

The world war feeds hatred. The utopian world brotherhood with the 
general world peace of all peoples under the paternal suzerainty of England, of 
which the pacifists, the Freemasons and lodges and the liberal theologians in 
Europe and America dreamed so much and so gladly, God has smashed like 
earthen pots through the world war. Enthusiasts, however, cannot be dissuaded 
from their delusions. The more the foundations on which they have hitherto built 
collapse, the stronger becomes the fixed idea. Thus the same peace enthusiasts 
whom the world war has put to shame are now preaching that this terrible war will 
bring the peoples to their senses and, as the sweet fruit of it, give the world fraternity 
and the much longed-for world peace. But these hopes, too, are vain delusions to 
any halfway rational man. According to all indications, the fruit of the world war will 
be a bitter hatred on all sides. It is already being systematically pointed out that 
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works to nourish hatred. In order to incite even the children against the Germans, 
the French government has given the teachers an anti-German guide for the 
teaching of history, which preaches hatred and justifies it with the well-known lies 
about German cruelties. Hatred against Germany is also preached and organized 
by the well-known Catholic paper in England, The Tablet. In its number of August 21, 
for example, it publishes "An Appeal to the Nation, Issued by the Anti-German League 
for Publication throughout the British Empire. This appeal speaks of the "Teutonic 
leprosy" that threatens the existence of the British. England's great folly and sin was 
that she had allowed Germany's trade to arise. Even after the war was over, the 
League wanted trade with Germans frowned upon. "Made in Germany," it said, was 
"the mark of the Beast. "Brave men have died in their thousands for the love of Britain. 
If you patronize the miscreants who have perpetrated this crime against civilization, 
you defile their sacred name and memory. When offered goods bearing the mark of the 
Beast, we ask you to think of the vast army of phantom dead, of the poor breastless 
women, of the outraged girls, of the little children tom to pieces, of our brave soldiers 
with their faces beaten to a pulp as they lay wounded, and of the sinking of the Falaba 
with over a hundred innocent passengers, amid the jeers of the fiends on the pirate 
submarine, and the Lusitania with hundreds of helpless victims sacrificed to the blood- 
lust of the Butcher of Berlin." The Germans must therefore be fought like savages, 
their trade destroyed, they must be punished with social ostracism (ostracize them 
socially as a pestilent and cankerous growth), and they must forever be rendered 
harmless to British trade. There was no song of hate in England, nor any culture that 
cut off women's breasts, but British trade was at stake! The Germans must be driven 
out of all jobs, especially "the German waiter (a born eavesdropper, subsidized by Satan 
the Second) and the German, hairdresser (always a spy)". Because of their crimes in 
Belgium and France, the Germans must be ousted from all positions without mercy. 
England must follow the example of Russia, which had banished all Germans from 
its country forever. Even after the war, England must not forgive and forget. Rather, 
she said, the new war cry to be taught even now to children must be, "Everything 
German taboo." The League would soon have millions of members to preach this 
"anti-German doctrine" in speech and writing. - Thus the fruit which this war has so 
far produced everywhere in the world, including in America, is increased hatred, 
deepened discord and increased selfishness, all of which is not conducive to 
bringing about the world brotherhood with the millennium of peace longed for by 
enthusiasts. F. B. 
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Freemasonry, Pacificationism and the War. In the previous issue of "L. u. 
W.", p. 358 f., we have already reported on this. To what was said there we add 
several remarks. The liberal-minded D. Geyer writes: "The Masonic movement has 
had no external resistance to overcome in Protestant Germany. From Frederick the 
Great to William |, even the Prussian kings were members of the Lodge. Thus 
Masonry has kept itself very moderate, one might almost say conservative, in our 
country. In contrast, it developed quite differently in the Catholic countries, insofar 
as it was able to gain a foothold there at all. As it was repeatedly opposed by the 
Catholic Church and cursed by a number of popes, all opponents of clericalism 
found their rallying point in the lodges, and as the monarchy was always more 
friendly to the Church than democracy, the Masonic Order behaved ever more 
decidedly democratically. The old rule of the Order, according to which religious and 
political antagonisms were to be kept away from the meetings of the Brethren, in 
order that the Lodge might be and remain a place of religious and political tolerance, 
was suspended in France and Italy. There, after 1870, the Revancheidee was 
cultivated, here the democratic ideal, and in both countries religious or rather anti- 
religious radicalism was given a foothold. Thus the German lodges have little else 
in common with the French and Italian lodges than the name and certain trivial forms 
of ritual. The spirit is quite [?] different over there and over there. On May 29, 1915, 
the German Grand Lodge Federation completely and forever severed its relations 
with Italian and French Freemasonry, which even before the war had been very 
insignificant, while those with the Grand Lodges of other enemy countries have been 
dormant since the beginning of the war, as is similarly actually the case with the 
churches." In the "Christi. Welt" D. Rade thus lets himself be heard: "The religion of 
the Anglo-American, especially in the uppermost strata, had become the longer the 
more an ardent pacificationism. Its most outspoken representative is Bryan, and it 
is only by chance that we did not publish in our columns a speech by Bryan in this 
sense which we received shortly before the war. . .. And now it is America, the same 
America which is only waiting to put an end to the world war by its mediation for 
peace, which is prolonging this very war by its immense shipments of munitions to 
our enemies more energetically than any other factor. We will not quarrel about the 
logic and the jus of these shipments. But as often as we hear that it is the American 
shells which are now striking and felling our warriors outside, we ask ourselves: and 
what are the pacificists across the ocean doing now? What protests do they raise? 
What deeds are they doing?" Rade is among the 
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German theologians who for years had been led astray by the British and liberal 
American elements. Rade allowed himself to be beguiled by the utopian peace talk 
of the Anglos and did not notice that all this pacification propaganda had as its 
premise the ulterior motive of peace under English world domination. And this is 
evidently the aim of Freemasonry, which has ever had its headquarters in London, 
and has now long had its largest number of adherents in America. Prelate Roemer 
remarks: "Since the declaration of war by Italy, it has been everywhere pronounced 
that 'the Romanesque radical conspiratorial lodges' have been working in excellent 
matzo from Rome and from Paris towards the war for many years. And the 
Americans? D. Rade rightly writes that among the highly wealthy Americans 'piety' 
has in many cases concentrated on pacification. The 'Unitarianism' of the Anglo- 
Americans so dazzled authoritative leaders of German religious liberalism that they 
even organized a Unitarian Congress in Berlin in 1910 under the name of 'World 
Congress for Free Christianity’; the 'Pacificationism' of the Anglo-Americans soon 
followed with its influence on German Protestant liberalism, as it could hardly be 
otherwise; for what do the words 'Pacificationism' and 'Unitarianism' mean but what 
the great watchwords of Freemasonry are: Toleration and World Brotherhood? . . . 
And now look across to America: Wilson, Bryan, Roosevelt, according to American 
papers, are members of the Lodge, and the Lodge rules in the United States! From 
there one understands what is called 'American Pacificationism'! It may well be 
recalled, too, how grievously Freemasonry felt insulted when our Emperor, contrary 
to the traditions of the House of Hohenzollern, refused to belong to it." If, then, the 
ideal of Pacificationism and Freemasonry is a world brotherhood and a world peace 
under British world domination, this also explains, at least in part, why America is 
now moving in the British wake, and in its English press and in its sectarian pulpits, 
from the first beginning of the war, has often demanded par excellence that England 
must win, if in no other way, then by American aid. Concerning the strength of the 
Lodge in North America, the "Deutsche Volksbl." writes: "A glance at the history of 
international Freemasonry shows us the surprising fact that the United States of 
North America alone accounts for two-thirds of all the Freemasons of the whole 
earth. According to official Masonic statistics, the number of lodges throughout the 
world is over 23,000, and the number of their members about 2 million. North 
America shows the number of 15,000 Masonic Lodges and 1,500,000 Brethren. 
America is the classic country of Freemasonry. There is one member of the Lodge 
for every 80 inhabitants and 25 adult males in the United States. 
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The headquarters of the American Lodge, according to an American paper 
published in San Antonio, Texas, is in Washington, the seat of government. 
Freemasonry has nested there in all the departments of government. Promotions 
are made only on the recommendation of Masonry; promotions based on merit alone 
are denied. The Washington Post also confirms the fact that the government of the 
United States is composed almost entirely of lodge members." 


F. B. 
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Published by Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo: 


a Synodical Report of the Michigan District with a timely paper by Rev. O. Luebke on the 
sections of the house tablet: "To the servants, maids, and laborers" and "To the householder 
and housewives" and a paper of six pages on "The Nature of Justifying Faith" by Rev. H. 
Speckhard. (12 Cts.) 

2. South Dakota District Synodal Report with a paper by Prof. Geo. Welker on "The 
History and Special Doctrines of the Seventh-day Adventists." 15 Cts. 


3. "Reformation Catechesis." Left to print at the request of the Chicago Heights Mixed 
Conference by P. E. H....r, Sr. (3 Cts.; Dozen: 30 Cts.; 100: $2.00.) - An excellent catechesis for 
an efficient school. F. B. 


Reflections on War based on the Small Catechism. By Martin Willkomm. 
Published by the Schriftenverein, Zwickau, Saxony. 50 Pf.; 10 copies: 
M.4.50. 


Among the cobwebs and webs of lies that the world war has torn to shreds is also modern 
theology, which, dressed up as science, sought to impress the world and the church with its new 
wisdom. Conversely, however, the same war has made Christians aware again of what a 
treasure they have in their old faith, their old hymnal and their old Lutheran catechism. Even 
where the new wisdom fails and knows neither the way out nor the way in, they offer strong 
consolation and firm support and create a clear head, a bright mind, fresh courage and sound 
judgment. They offer a worldview that is truly durable, that reckons with sin and evil, and that 
stands firm even when the world is coming apart at the seams. Whoever wishes to convince 
himself how modern Luther's Small Catechism is, even in the year 1915, and how it is equal to 
all the questions which arise in the hearts of Christians from the present great distress of war, 
should read Willkomm's clear, vigorous writing. F.B. 


World War and Rebirth. By P. W. Wéhling. Published by the Schriftenverein, 
Zwickau, Saxony. Price: 25 Pf.; 50 Ex.: M. 10. 


The subtitle of this excellent work indicates precisely its actual subject: "According to 
Scripture, can we expect a rebirth of our German people through the war and, accordingly, a 
recovery of the world from the German essence? The following thoughts are expressed: Rebirth 
in the sense of Scripture. The present war for our people is a war of necessity. The emergency 
war is also 
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a punishment and chastisement of God for sin. God's purpose in war is to bring our people out of 
the way of conversion or repentance and so to moral regeneration. Worldly or civil righteousness 
is not regeneration in the scriptural sense. A rebirth in the sense of Scripture is not to be expected 
among the mass of our people. It is only a remnant in whom, we hope, God's purpose will be 
accomplished. This remnant shall be a blessing to our people and to others. - As you can see, 
Father Wohling's writing deals with questions of principle that are of Christian and theological 
interest throughout. F. B. 


JEsu's Self-Teaching of His Atoning Work. A biblical-theological study by F. 
Bard. Published by C. Bertelsmann, Giitersloh. Price: M. 1.60. 

This writing is directed against the liberals who deny the atonement and substitution and 
claim that Paul, the corrupter of original Christianity, smuggled the atonement theory into the 
original teaching of Jesus, a Jewish doctrine that does not belong in the gospel as preached by 
Jesus Himself. In opposition to these and similar assertions, which are taken from his own 
rationalistic heart, Bard provides evidence that the ecclesiastical doctrine of the atonement, as 
advocated by Luther and Paul Gerhardt, is fully covered not only by the apostolic testimony, but 
also by the self-inherent teaching of JEsu concerning His atoning work. F.B. 


Singer's Messenger. Lyrical Quarterly. Lyrical Quarterly. Success Printing Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. price: 15 Cts. 

This 11th issue again offers a wealth of poems of all kinds. The songs of "American 
Freedom" and the "Battle Cry Against the Jingoes" testify to a contemporary mood and true 
patriotism. F. B. 


Germany's sword consecrated by Luther. By Prof. W. Wal 
ther. Published by D6rffling & Francke, Leipzig. Price: M. 1. 
This excellent work of 62 pages, which is dealt with in detail elsewhere in this issue of "Lehre 
und Wehre", is also available through Concordia Publishing House. F.B. 


A. Deicherts Verlag, Leipzig, has sent us: 


1. "KurzgefaBte Kirchengeschichte ftir Studierende" by Lic. theol. Heinrich Appel. With 
tables and colored maps. Second, completely revised edition. Price: M. 8.50; hardcover: M. 10. 


2. "The Contested Fundamental Truths of the Apostolicon." Defended by Lic. theol., Dr. 
phil. Hermann Grosch. Price: M. 3. 


3. "Drops from Still Waters." Communications from the Spiritual Practice of the Bethanien 
Deaconess House. By Father Gustav Schulze. Second, revised edition by Volkmar GroBe, pastor 
of the Deaconess House in Leipzig. Price: M.3; hardcover: M. 3.80. 


4. "The Truth of the Faith in Christ" with'an Appendix on "The Peculiarity of the Christian 
Faith in God". By Prof. D. Karl Stange, Géttingen. Price: M.2.80; hardcover: M.3.50. 
5. "The Authenticity of the Gospel of John with Special Reference to the Latest Critical 


Research." A lecture by Lic. theol. Heinrich Appel, pastor at Kastorf, Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 
Price: 80 Ps. 


6. "Life Booklet." Elaborations for the hand of confirmands according to Pros. D. Steinbeck, 
"The Confirmation Class by Choice of Material, Character, and Extension." Second Edition. An 
aid to teaching according to this textbook by Fr.. Bettac. 25 p.; 100 copies @ 14 p. F. 
B. 
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WHAT IS BACK OF THE WAR? By Albert J. Beveridge. Illustrated. The 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 


This paper consists largely of articles published by Senator Beveridge in Collier's 


Weekly, Review of Reviews, and The Saturday Evening Post. Beveridge reports in a 
captivating manner what he himself experienced, saw and heard in Germany, France and 
England. It goes without saying that Germany is not neglected. The facts that are openly 
revealed speak for themselves in such a way that they do not need any explanation and cannot 
be successfully misinterpreted. The facts themselves must be concealed or turned into the 
opposite with the British press in order to drag Germany's greatness into the dust. But for this, 
of course, Senator Beveridge was not to be had. He has done a great service to truth and justice 
by his writing. Most interesting are the interviews with representative greats in the belligerent 
countries on the ultimate causes of the war and its real ulterior motives. Whoever has a 
sensorium for reality and truth in these interviews will feel it everywhere through that the 
Germans have a good cause and a good conscience, while the Allies have neither the one nor 
the other. Just as the intellectually and morally degenerate d'Annunzio, who was unfortunately 
also celebrated in Berlin before the war and who elevates arbitrariness instead of duty to the 
norm of life, now indulges in savage invective about the Germans and their culture, in France it 
is the philosopher Bergson (whose wisdom, according to Wundt, is nothing more than old 
German philosophy embellished with French tinsel), also celebrated in America and Germany, 
who has done to the Germans about the most bigoted thing possible to a Frenchman who has 
been burned out of brain, heart and guts by more than forty years of revanche. To explain 
philosophically the moral loftiness of the French over the Germans, Bergson says, for example: 
"They [the Germans] think with two minds, act with two souls. One of the two souls may be 
concerned with philosophy, poetry, music, art; but the other is below the ordinary level of 
humanity. We have seen that other soul at work since the beginning of the war, and we know 
what it is worth." In America they call this sort of thing "tomrn/rot." F.B. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL AND CITIZENSHIP. By Nannie Lee Frayser. The 
Standard Publishing Co, Cincinnati. 100 pages 5X8. Price: 50 Cts. 


The author has set herself the task of treating the relation of the Sunday School to the 
family, to human society, and to the church. For Lutheran readers the book is worthless, except 
for the purpose of studying the aims and methods which now prevail in the Sunday schools of 
our country, where they conform to the modern ideal. That one can write a hundred pages on 
the Christian Sunday-school without once referring to the gospel of the grace of God in Christ 
JEsu is indicative of the present state of things in the Sunday-school system of the sects. Not a 
word about forgiveness of sins, repentance, faith, eternal life, though much is said of the purpose 
and blessing of Sunday School. Sunday-school workers who adopt the ideals here outlined and 
make them authoritative in their work, give the thirsty remnant of Christian instruction still 
imparted in Reformed Sunday-schools the boot, and treat their classes purely as places of 
culture for social reform, will thus in their part cause the Sunday-school to devote itself to the 
issues which have long since become normative for Reformed preaching. Of practical instruction 
and pedagogical beckoning the book is poor. Where the treatment of the subject does not 
indulge in abstractions, it is trivial, especially when the author is anxious to give concrete 
examples of the blessings which have resulted from the new views of Sunday-school work. 

G. 
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Ecclesiastical contemporary history. 


I. America. 


The liberal tendency within General Synod resists the praise that has been 
lavished on this body recently: that it is moving toward a firmer Lutheran confessional 
position and practice. In the Lutheran Observer, June 18, it was complained that 
General Synod was being congratulated on its "improvement," its "progress." That 
a change in this direction was going on was conceded, but the Observer doubted 
whether it was something for which General Synod deserved praise. To follow the 
rules against pulpit and altar fellowship with the Reformed, to withdraw from the 
larger Protestant enterprises (such as the Federation of Churches, the Sunday 
School Union, the evangelistic movements), seems to some in General Synod too 
high a price to pay, even for so noble a goal as Lutheran unity. One is willing to 
establish a brotherly relationship with those who pay homage to such strict principles, 
only that the General Synod should be spared demands that it follow the same 
practice. (The contradiction found in this sentence does not seem to have occurred 
to the writer in the Observer). Nor should it be demanded that the General Synod 
adopt the whole Book of Concord. The Observer has spoken shortly before about 
the differences existing in the American Lutheran Church. According to an editorial 
article of June 4, there is no church-dividing difference at all between the various 
Lutheran bodies. One could even say that it is a sign of healthy church life when 
differences in doctrine emerge. Some people are just ascetics who prefer a life of 
contemplation; others are "natural missionaries" who impulsively want to attack and 
convert everyone along the way and on the fence; others are philanthropists who are 
more attracted to the service of the miserable; and (finally!) some are theologians 
"who love to philosophize, to dwell in the abstract and dry regions of thought." To 
this we say two things. To be sure, the dispositions and gifts are different, and the 
church should not continually try to fit square pegs into round holes. But what has 
this to do with orthodoxy? Does the Melanchthonian heresy of the sacrament, which 
still has its adherents in the General Synod, go hand in hand, for instance, with a 
certain Christian virtue which one would not possess if one taught Lutheranism about 
the Lord's Supper? Or does the intuitu fidei, for instance, enable one to perform 
special works of human love? Or does the doctrine of "conduct" have the merit of 
making ascetics or "natural missionaries" or philanthropists? In so far as there are 
true Christians in the various Lutheran bodies, the various gifts of the Spirit are 
manifested in all of them for the common good. That it would be otherwise, that the 
different dispositions and characters among Christians could not be so well utilized 
for church work, if they were united in doctrine, is a quite unproved and unprovable 
assertion. The writer of the article has himself done, 
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what he attributes to the theologians: he has moved in abstractions. If one looks at 
the matter concretely, a quite different picture emerges. Then one sees that when 
the Observer goes on and defines the existing doctrinal differences to the effect that 
"one man expresses the article of faith in one way, another in another way," it is not 
true to the facts either; one should only give up one's "attitude of aloofness," and 
unity would soon be there. The Observer and those who agree with him regard as 
an expression of spiritual arrogance precisely any position which does not agree with 
the last sentence of the present article, namely, that being divided into hostile camps 
because of theological differences is contrary to Christ's prayer of the unity of the 
church, John 17. And the author does not mean this in the sense that those who 
cause religious division act contrary to the prayer of the Saviour - to this we say 
absolutely yes! -but that it is uncharitable, unchristian, and contrary to the prayer of 
the Lord to regard theological differences as a reason for ecclesiastical separation 
and to break away from others because of them. The Observer's position is only 
understandable if one takes into account that he regards "theological differences" 
and "to differ in non-essentials" as identical. This, however, reveals what actually 
separates us from the radical wing of the General Synod, namely, a difference in our 
position on Scripture in general and on the Lutheran confession. G. 

To the disorder of thought which prevails among the leaders of recent 
theology, sayings of the well-known Dr. Shailer Matthews of recent years bear 
eloquent testimony. Two years ago Matthews wrote an article in the Constructive 
Quarterly (March, 1913), entitled "The Renascence of Protestantism." The greater 
part of the article consists of attacks on the basic truths of the Christian faith and 
disparagements of orthodox churchianity. Matthews claims that American 
Protestantism has awakened. This awakening is to be dated from the time when a 
"scientific attitude in Biblical study and theological thought" has emerged, that is, 
since the poisoning of American Protestantism by higher criticism and naturalistic 
theology. This has been an "awakening" against which the Lutheran Reformation 
"hardly deserves to be mentioned." The Reformation is described as a "refurbishing 
of Latin theology by the reformers." Matthews makes a discovery there that must 
be of interest to Lutherans and Catholics alike. The theology of the Reformation just 
a "sprucing up" of Catholic Church doctrine!!! In the same essay it is said that Luther 
was a panic-stricken progressive who founded an ecclesiasticism similar to that of 
Rome! Anyone who can write like this exposes himself to the suspicion that he has 
very vague ideas in church history, but is quite ignorant of the theology of the 
Reformation. Matthews expresses his joy that the American theologians, though not 
yet so generally as the British had gone over to the "higher critical position," i.e., 
the unbelieving philosophy of religion, were more and more approaching this point 
of view. The terms "orthodox," "heretical," had been dropped pretty generally. But 
unfortunately most Protestants were still "Hebraic in their world-view and 
monarchistic in their the- 
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ology." Questions concerning the doctrine of the Trinity were dismissed because they 
belonged to an “outgrown philosophy and world-view." Thus Matthews wrote in 
1913. A year and a half after this article appeared, the Constructive Quarterly, 
brought out a second, also from the pen of Dr. Matthews, containing statements which 
in part directly contradict those just quoted. Luther and Calvin are mentioned in 
commendatory terms, while the verdict is passed on Unitarianism that it "has never 
given religious satisfaction." Even Augustine's doctrine of original sin and Anselm's of 
the Atonement are praised, as belonging to "genetic Christianity" (whatever that may 
be), and the errors opposed to them as incapable of satisfying the "social mind," as 
deviations from true evangelical teaching. Then even comes this sentence, 
"Protestantism, notwithstanding its laxity in some of its organizing concepts, has 
held true to its formulas of ecumenical orthodoxy." At least this much emerges from 
this confused and ponderous sixth that, in Dr. Matthews' view, Protestantism has done 
well to have held true to the "formulas" (?) of "ecumenical orthodoxy" (what kind is 
that?). But no sooner has one rejoiced that here, after all, perhaps a swing to the right 
is announced, than we come across the statement that the "social mind" has indeed 
accepted the dogma, but under the same words the truth presents itself 
"symbolically", but not "precisely" (precise). For example, the doctrine of the Trinity 
has always been held, but the content of the doctrine has undergone changes, except 
that the "fundamental doctrine" that God "has made three personal revelations of 
Himself" has never been violated. The heresy of Sabellius, then, applies to Dr. 
Matthews for the "fundamental truth" contained in the term "Trinity"! As the future of 
Protestantism Matthews sees a "generic extension of the elements which have 
constituted historic orthodoxy" coming. Truly, a dark oracle! It is only quite clear that 
in the newer theology, also as it is dispensed in America, unbelief and disordered 
thinking have been paired in about equal proportions. Naturalistic theology makes 
modest, demands on the systematicity of its people. G. 

In the ordination oath of the Episcopalians the question occurs: "Are you 
persuaded that the Holy Scriptures contain all doctrine required as necessary for 
eternal salvation through faith in Jesus Christ? And are you determined, out of the 
said Scriptures to instruct the people committed to your charge, and to teach nothing, 
as necessary to eternal salvation, but that which you shall be persuaded may be 
concluded and proved by the Scriptures?" The ordinand has to answer, "I am so 
persuaded, and have so determined, by God's grace." Now it is strange that an 
Episcopal priest may quite confidently depart from this vow in his preaching efficacy- 
as indeed a Broad Church party has formed which openly pays homage to the newer 
and newest theology-so long as only the doctrine of the Episcopate remains 
untouched, which after all is not one of those things "which may be concluded and 
proved by the Scriptures." The latter is conceded even by eminent Episcopalians. 
Bishop Lightfoot, in his work The Christian Ministry, judged of the early Christian 
church: "It had no sacerdotal system. 
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It interposed no sacrificial tribe or class between God and man.... . For 
communicating instruction and for preserving public order, for conducting 
religious worship and dispensing social charities, it became necessary to appoint 
special officers. But the priestly functions and privileges of the Christian people 
are never regarded as transferred or even delegated to these officers. They are 
called stewards or messengers of God, servants or ministers of the Church, and 
the like; but the sacerdotal title is never once conferred upon them. The only priests 
under the Gospel, designated as such in the New Testament, are the saints, the 
members of the Christian brotherhood. As individuals all Christians are priests 
alike. . .. The most exalted office in the Church, the highest gift of the Spirit, 
conveyed no sacerdotal right that was not enjoyed by the humblest member of the 
Christian community." Also Prof. George P. Fisher, in his The Beginnings of 
Christianity (p. 552), says: "The sacerdotal conception of the ministry is not found 
in Ignatius, in Clement of Rome, in Clement of Alexandria, in Justin, in Irenaeus, 
or in any ecclesiastical writer prior to Tertullian." It is not altogether evident, then, 
how the stiffening to episcopal ordination rhymes with the vow of ordination to 
present as beatific doctrine only that which can be proved from Scripture, and as 
the Churchman could say the other day of the episcopate, "In it we are in 
accordance with the norm of the Church as it may be gathered from Scripture, 
from the testimony of the Fathers, and from the practise of the Church." One 
correspondent therefore also asks: As a matter of fact, do we not really rely upon 
the patristic writers alone for our doctrine of episcopal government? Do we 
prejudge the soundness of those who differ from us, who may perhaps be even 
more Scriptural than we are? Do we condemn in advance those who think with Sir 
Robert Anderson that while the Fathers were near to the fountain of the Christian 
religion, they were also very near, even a trifle nearer, perhaps, to the cesspools 
of paganism? For one, the writer thinks our Church rather inconsistent in 
maintaining that episcopacy belongs to the esse of the Church when it could not 
possibly be proved from Scripture. So long as people insist upon the Fathers being 
the ultimate authority, just so long must we expect that our people will fail to 
understand those who look to Scripture, and they will misunderstand us. Why not? 
There are two separate sources of authority, and one is philosophical and 
semipagan, while the other is not. We have to fall back on the Fathers and on the 
practise of the Church, except in so far as we make pure assumptions. For example, 
the late Bishop Grafton, in his book, The Lineage of the American Catholic 
Church, says: 'The apostles in all probability received direction from the Lord 
Himself during the forty days,’ etc. This whole argument is a network of 
assumption. How do we know that the apostles received direction about the form 
of organization? And if they did, why did they not establish episcopacy? They 
gave the Church presbyterial and congregational government. There is no 
evidence of any value in the Scripture concerning episcopacy. As Bishop Grafton 
himself admits in this same book, episcopacy was a development of the second 
century. If the Church was presbyterial in apostolic times, and developed an 
episcopacy in the second century, what right have we to insist that episcopacy is 
the norm of government? There are many equally good men, and as 
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well informed, who think it was a development contrary to the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit." This is, for an Episcopalian, unfamiliar language. G. 

Luther's engagement ring is now said to be in the possession of a Dr. M. 
Pinkert in New York. Dr. Pinkert is a Protestant clergyman who holds an appointment 
at the Sailors' Institute in New York. His name does not appear on any Lutheran 
pastor's list. Mrs. Pinkert received the ring in question, which is quite similar in 
appearance to the ring in the possession of our Concordia Seminary, from her sister, 
Gabriel (Gabriele?) Jatcke, who had received it from Mrs. Walter, the eldest daughter 
of the Freifrau von Georgi, who married Mr. D. Konrad Walter of St. John's Church 
in Leipzig. In the Georgi family the ring is said to have been for more than a hundred 
years, and the Georgi family is a branch of the Anhalt-Bernburg family, who resided 
at Waldenburg, near Leipzig, and in whose possession the ring had previously been 
for about a hundred years. How the ring came into the possession of the Anhalt- 
Bernburg family is not stated in the accounts we have of the Pinkert ring, but Dr. Karl 
Jentsch of the Leipzig Institute of the Arts (now director of the museum at Guben, 
Brandenburg) is said to have declared it genuine. The ring has been on display this 
summer at the Historical Society Museum in the City of New York. G. 


II. Abroad. 


German Freethought and the War. That one must beware of too high 
expectations concerning the religious effects of the world war is shown by an essay 
in the "Welt am Montag" which, under the malicious heading "Speculative War 
Theology," mocks a meeting of Berlin clergymen in February. As "Wartburg" reports, 
the piece begins with the words: "The gentlemen pastors are in a state of good hope. 
They were together on Monday and sought to come to an understanding with each 
other about the tasks which the war will set them." It then goes on to discuss the 
optimism that seems to have dominated the meeting, "The ecclesiastical speakers 
seem to have been unanimous in the certainty that the war has greatly promoted the 
State Church and put its opponents out of the fray. The movement for leaving the 
State Church had 'collapsed,' and there was a religious revival going through the 
people which would bring new life to the Church. To me and to the men of my mind 
the representatives of the State Church are a party, a religious party . ..., and it will 
be welcome to them if we also come forward, if only that they may not by our silence 
fall still further into the naive errors which their contemplation betrays. For it is not at 
all the case, as they suppose, that the German national soul, like an old-fashioned 
hag, has fallen into "piety" in the twinkling of an eye. Nor is it at all the case that a 
good Christian is also a good soldier. Rather the opposite might be supposed. ..." 
Then follows a passage that is more pagan than heathenish: "Since we are neither 
pious nor ecclesiastical, but are and want to be absolutely only human beings like 
Goethe and Fichte, war causes us no scruples; we have no need to pray and 
‘communicate’ with it secretly and halfway. 
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We take part in it - inwardly or outwardly - as non-Christians, as humanists, as 
pagans, as Jews, and even the religious natures among us certainly not as men of 
the church, but only as citizens of the German state, which we want to defend 
absolutely and with perfect surrender of ourselves. That is how millions [!] think who 
are outside and who strike, that is how we think here, and that is how we shall think 
after the war." The editor of the magazine of the Freethinkers' League, "Der Weg," 
comes to terms with the occasionally reported conversion of individual freethinkers 
in the field by writing that once the horrors of the war have been overcome and 
disillusionment has set in, such unedifying cases of religious "backward 
development," which are only a sign of weakness and insufficient freethinking, will 
soon cease. He sneers at the "efforts to corrupt at home and in the field" and hopes 
that the fact that unclear people of weak character (by this he means those who, 
under the horrors of war, have found faith in God again and have learned to pray) 
leave the party will only be a gain for freethought, which claims to be "the noblest, 
naturally negative faith". By its cynical blasphemy this organ of the Freethinkers 
made itself so objectionable that an interdict against its circulation was issued by 
the High Command. The editor expressed his anger about this in a letter to the 
"Reichsbote" in the following way: "It is precisely this ban and your breach of the 
peace, as well as many other such things, that provide us with material and 
opportunity to resume with all the more energy the propaganda for free-thinking 
ideas and against all lies after the war, against lies with which one deceives the 
world, poisons consciences, and on whose account the main blame for this 
disastrous war is to be placed. They boast and want to fool the world with the - who 
knows at whose instigation! - of a repentant returnee to the church, probably highly 
unclear, if not even mentally ill under the influence of the war. | could, however, 
show you the most abundant counterparts to this, in which not only members or 
declared supporters of our endeavors, but also Christians, announce to us the 
expressions of the strongest aversion and disgust against the pious course which is 
now being taken in Germany - more than really prevails. This, of course, does not 
move you. You have the power, the pulpits, the authorities, the press, both the ones 
devoted to you and the lazy and cowardly so-called liberal ones. You benefit from 
the inertia of the masses, and above all you have coercion." So the return of so 
many once estranged from the Church a "made" "pious course"! Thus hatred of 
religion clouds sound judgment. Unfortunate is the reference in the "Welt am 
Montag" to Goethe, who, as is well known, was quite indifferent to the popular 
uprising which led to the shaking off of Napoleon's rule in 1813, and who, however, 
"made no scruples" about the great liberation struggles. 

G. 


The Jesuit Law in Germany. As is well known, the Jesuits are not allowed to 
possess Order property in Germany, to take over teaching positions or to officiate, 
or even to wear their Order costume. Is also 
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the Jesuit law was not, as American Catholic newspapers erroneously reported, 
repealed by Reichstag resolution, it seems to have been suspended in its functions 
for the time of the war. According to a statement in the "Evangelische 
Kirchenzeitung," the "Frankfurter Zeitung" reports the following about the present 
procedure in the treatment of the Order: "Immediately after mobilization, the [Jesuit] 
Province of the Order submitted from Holland to the German military administration 
a request for admission to military chaplaincy during wartime. The High Command 
accepted this offer, considering that a shortage in Catholic military chaplaincy might 
become apparent. The admission, however, was of course limited to members of 
the Order who were in possession of German citizenship. A corresponding 
instruction was then issued to the military authorities by the Prussian War Ministry, 
which was also communicated to the Bundesrat. The Bundesrat took note of the 
notification without attaching any discussion to it. According to the Zentrumsblattern, 
it concerns about 100 members of the order who are admitted to spiritual duties in 
the field or in the military hospitals. The other Catholic religious orders - not only 
nursing the sick - have also made themselves available to the military authorities 
and found use." However, the Centre Party already last autumn introduced a motion 
in the Reichstag for the repeal of the Jesuit law, which, however, the other parties 
do not wish to deal with in time of war. The question of a change in this law will be 
approached only after the war. G. 

A revival of Catholicism is said to be preparing in France as a consequence 
of the great war. The great cathedral of Notre Dame in Paris is visited by great 
crowds; even the great open space in front of the cathedral is at times covered with 
a crowd numbering in the thousands. Candles are lit en masse in the churches as 
offerings of atonement, and the newspapers contain in their advertisements various 
references to the change in the attitude of the people in general towards religion. 
Among the subscriptions for the wounded in the Echo de Paris recently was read, 
"Gift of Lieutenant A. B., 236, for God and Country, Frcs. 500. vows during a mass 
celebrated by a priest-soldier, F. 180. a grandmother, that God may protect her two 
grandsons, F. 50. that God may keep my dear husband, F. 5. that God may enlighten 
and save us, F. 10. little Yvonne, that Our Lady of Victories may keep my papa, F. 
10. for the mild heart of JEsu, F. 5," etc. In Paris the Apaches, the murdering bands, 
are said to have ceased their atrocities. The Apaches are all at war, and one of the 
worst, Bruchard, became so afraid in the trenches that he went to the six o'clock 
mass; he had promised this to the Blessed Virgin when he was under the German 
fire. The people seek just such gods as they have. Above all, the cult of the saints is 
experiencing a new flourishing. The statues of the Virgin of Orleans erected in many 
churches, whose beatification has only recently been achieved, testify to this. Also 
in the cathedral church of Our Lady on the Seine Island there is such a statue, on 
the right at the end of the choir, until now only executed in plaster. As the 
newspapers report, the people are crowding just there while 
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ry in dense multitudes during the time of war, and proves that even godless France 
tries to pray in time of need. G. 


The Huguenot Church of France. Along with the Roman Church and Jewish 
synagogueism, one hundred years ago the Huguenot Church of France received 
state recognition through Napoleon's legislation. The nineteenth century was a 
period of quiet growth for French Protestants. A change occurred with the separation 
of the church from the state in 1905, which also cut off from the Protestant Church 
of France all the state support it had previously enjoyed like other communities. It 
was now dependent on itself for its preservation. Particularly hard hit by the abolition 
of the Concordat were the small, scattered clusters of Protestants in the Cevenne 
area, the Ardeche and the Drome, poor rural areas which, moreover, suffered greatly 
from the decline of silk culture. Particularly to help these poor communities, as well 
as otherwise to ensure the continuity of the community, the Huguenot churches of 
France came together in a synodal union. A union of 450 congregations was formed, 
which took the name of "Union Nationale des Eglises Reformees Evangeliques en 
France." As a result of the war, these congregations were in some cases in great 
need. It is in the area destroyed by the Germans and in the part of northern France 
occupied by German troops that the most numerous Protestant congregations are 
to be found, and almost all of them prosperous. There were 2000 Huguenots living 
in Rheims before the war, many of them wealthy. Of these, 300 remained in the city. 
Their church is in ruins; services are held in the wine cellars. The contribution for the 
support of poor congregations must be omitted. Similar conditions in other mainstays 
of French Protestantism have made it necessary to close Protestant schools and 
institutions of higher learning, to reduce pastors’ salaries, and otherwise to keep all 
expenditures to a minimum. Nevertheless, the Union faces a deficit of $120,000 for 
the year 1915. Memorable is the fact that the Protestant units of the French army 
went to the front singing "Ein' feste Burg"! G. 

Japan's public morality. The life of vice in the big cities of Japan is proverbial. 
There is probably no other city in the world where fornication is indulged in to such 
an unrestricted extent as in the capital and the port cities of Japan. The fact that the 
service of carnal lust is also noticeable in the country districts in a frightening manner 
is the testimony of the English missionary H. H. Cook. He writes about the conditions 
in the rural districts of the Yamagata and Akita governorates: "In the rural districts of 
the Yamagata governorate there is hardly a family to be found that does not have a 
son or a daughter, and perhaps | should add, or a father of loose morals. Young men 
fall into the tempter's snares by the hundreds of thousands, and cause a vast sum 
of woe and chastisement far exceeding anything we can imagine. If we attempt to 
adduce the causes of the depravity of country life, we may mention many middle 
causes, such as the immoral example of priests and officials, the want of innocent 
conversation, the habit, prevailing in some parts, of parents being 
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give their sons a special sum of money every year, which is intended for immoral 
purposes, and many others. But it seems to me they may all be traced to the one 
main cause, namely, that they are wholly devoid of a sense of holiness. Go to any 
temple or shrine at the time of its annual or semi-annual festival, and observe what 
goes on. It is not necessary to remark that the men who have grown rich by the vices 
of the people furnish the greatest sums to the prosperity of the shrines, nor to count 
the men who go home in the evening intoxicated. The whole celebration, so far as 
the service is concerned, is a sham and a show. To the priests it is an event to make 
money, and to nine-tenths of the visitors it is nothing but a picnic, an opportunity for 
amusement. The idea of holiness in the Christian sense of the word is entirely 
absent. Religion has become a mere form. Alongside this lack of holiness is to be 
noticed a superstition of the most dangerous kind, which is almost everywhere 
rampant. For example, when a person is seized with a contagious disease, he 
immediately tries to transmit it to another, believing that he will be cured if he infects 
someone else. Thus it happened recently in Akumi County that a single typhoid fever 
sufferer infected more than sixty others. He traveled from Mount Chokai to Sakata, 
deliberately spreading the germs all along the way. The Japanese people have need 
of nothing more than the preaching that there is a righteous and holy God, who will 
visit the sin of the fathers upon the children to the third and fourth generations upon 
those who love him and keep his commandments, but will do good to those who 
love him to a thousand generations. This lack of holiness reveals itself not merely in 
their religious life, but in almost all the affairs of daily life. Beautiful young women 
are sold by their parents or relatives for any price (from 60 to 250 dollars). Children 
are given away for the payment of from 15 to 25 dollars to be brought up by complete 
strangers, and the result is often that the child dies of starvation. Moreover, the 
serfdom of the laborers, the slavery of the women, the addiction to get rich quick, 
and the contempt for the ruled on the part of the rulers, all contribute to make the 
people miserable and unhappy. The paternal Japanese government knows these 
conditions quite well and is earnestly endeavoring to change them. Every one who 
attends the many meetings held throughout the country in the interest of health, 
cannot but see what terrible results follow an intemperate and immoral mode of 
living." Cook finally sums up his observations on the conditions in the land provinces 
of Japan in the sentence, "The conditions are indeed the same as those of the 
Roman people in the time of Paul, except that they lack the preliminary preparation 
which the Romans obtained by means of the dispersion of the Jews throughout the 
Roman Empire." Japan's greatest misfortune is that it adopted the civilization of the 
West without having grasped the core of that civilization, Christianity. It lacks the salt 
that counteracts the rot in Europe and America. G. 
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The students of theology as good textuales. 
(Speech at the opening of the academic year 1915, delivered by F. Pieper.) 


You are students of theology. Some of you are beginning this study, others 
are continuing it. | draw your attention to one of Luther's words about the right way 
to acquire theological proficiency. Today | do not mean Luther's well-known classical 
dictum: Oratio, meditatio, tentatio faciunt theologum. You will be reminded of this 
dictum from now on in the theological lectures. Today | draw your attention to a word 
of Luther's that refers first of all to the external mode of theological study. 

At Luther's table, in the course of the table conversation, it was reported by a 
Wittenberg student of law that he had memorized his Institutiones juris verbatim. 
Luther praised this method, stating, "He who is well staggered in the text, so that he 
becomes a good textualis, has on which he can certainly base and found." 1) Luther 
then applied this to the study of theology. A theologian, he said, even more than a 
lawyer, must be a good textualis, that is, well acquainted with and possessing the 
text of Scripture, ipsissima Scripturae verba. On the practical importance of this 
method, Luther added: "I have with the text and from the foundation of Holy Scripture 
outwitted and slain all my adversaries. . . . Summa, whoever is well grounded and 
practiced in the text of Scripture will be a good and competent theologian, since a 
saying and text from the Bible is more valid than many scribes and glosses." 

So you, too, as studiosi sacrosanctae theologiae, do not want to fail to 
become good textuales, and to this end, in your studies, you also want to bring as 
many texts of Scripture as possible literally to your understanding. 


1) E. A. 57, 7; St. L. XXII, 6. 
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So that wherever you go and wherever you stand, even if you do not have your Bible 
with you, all your thoughts about God and divine things will go along in the Word of 
Scripture and spring forth from the Word of Scripture. 

Yes, the text of Scripture does it, the text alone, and nothing apart from and 
beside the text. Such is God's order. Christ points us to the text of Scripture when he 
says, "If ye continue in my sayings (év to Aoya tw Eu) ... then shall ye 
you will know the truth, and the truth will set you free. " 2) Likewise the apostle of 
Christ, when he writes, "If any man abide not in the sound (vyzaivovtec) words of our 
Lord JEsu Christ, he 
is darkened and knows nothing (ujdév émiotdyevoc). "3) The immovable 
The faithful adherence to the text of Scripture is the characteristic of the orthodox 
church, the church of the Reformation. It is the characteristic that distinguishes the 
orthodox church from both the papacy and the sects. The papal sect does not stand 
on the text of Scripture, but on the interpretation of the pope. In the Tridentine, 
standing on Scripture without the interpretation of the sancta mater ecclesia is 
declared an offense worthy of punishment.) The 
Reformed sects, in so far as they stand in opposition to the church of the 
Reformation, do not stand on the text of Scripture, but on Zwingli's and Calvin's 
interpretation of the text. It is certainly true that all the misery of the church, especially 
all the division of the church, comes from abandoning the text of Scripture and 
resorting to human interpretations of the text. In our time this is done in such a way 
that the so-called "historical" or "exegetical" view of Scripture is urged. But historical 
is only that view of Scripture which accepts the word of the prophets and apostles as 
the unchanging source and norm of Christian doctrine and life until the Last Day. And 
exegetical is only that view of Scripture which remains with the Word of Scripture 
and does not go beyond the Word of Scripture by a single line. Thus, in harmony 
with Scripture itself and in harmony with the Church of the Reformation, we conceive 
of exegesis. We also practice exegesis very seriously, but not in the sense that we 
abandon the text of Scripture, but in the opposite sense, that we lead the fleeting 
human spirit to the text of Scripture, base it on the clear word of Scripture, and hold 
fast to the clear word of Scripture in opposition to all human distortions. 

And what is the fruit and consequence of this unalterable adherence to the text 
of Scripture? First of all, Christ has sole dominion in his church, as is proper, 
according to Christ's express order: "One is your Master, Christ; but you 


2) Joh. 8, 31. 32. 3) 1 Tim. 6:3, 4. 4) Smets, p. 15. 
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be all brethren." 5) For this is how Christ Himself teaches and governs His Church 
through His Word. Inasmuch as there is a departing from the word of Christ in us, 
we bow our necks under the alien yoke of man's rule. On the other hand, by abiding 
in the text of Scripture, great divine assurance, wrought by the Holy Spirit, enters our 
hearts. All doubt and indifferentism is resisted. All doubts, uncertainties, which also 
in our own hearts and in our own community want to stir up and assert themselves 
with regard to doctrine or practice, have their reason in the turning away from the 
Word of Scripture. This causal nexus the apostle uncovers when he says: He that 
abideth not in the found words of our Lord JEsu Christ is darkened, and knoweth 
nothing, "but is addicted," that is, sick, "in questions and wars of words (voowv aepi 
cytnoeig Kat Aoyouayiac), from which spring envy, strife, blasphemy, evil 
suspicion."6) Inasmuch as we depart from the text of Scripture, all points of doctrine 
and practice dissolve into "questions" and "problems," and we are driven out into the 
wide sea of human opinions and views. As Luther confesses, he knew neither out 
nor in where the devil once caught him outside the Word. But by the "Word" Luther 
means the text of Scripture, the nuda Scripturae sacrae verba. - By sticking to the 
text of Scripture alone, we are, thirdly, also well-armed for spiritual warfare, 
polemics. Christ demonstrates this to us by His own example. With the "It is written" 
he overcomes all temptations of the devil.7) So let us also be firmly convinced: 
before the text of Scripture, grasped and held fast in faith, every enemy offensive 
collapses in on itself. Luther calls those who want to fight the enemy with glosses or 
exegesis instead of with the Word of Scripture nonsensical. He compares him to a 
warrior who strikes at the enemy with the sword stuck in the scabbard instead of the 
bare blade. "The study that serves for war," says Luther, "is to be known in the 
Scriptures, as Paul says: mighty and rich with clear sayings, than with a bare drawn 
sword, without all glosses and interpretations to contend, as the golden spears in 
Solomon's temple signified, that the adversary, overcome with the Bright Light, may 
see and confess that the sayings of God are alone _and need no man's 
interpretation."8) It is at this point that it is decided whether we shall prevail or be 
defeated in the battle prescribed for us for the faith once given to the saints. If the 
enemies of divine revelation succeed in pushing us away from the mere word of 
Scripture, we are lost. Hold 


5) Matth. 23, 8. 6) 1 Tim. 6, 4. 
7) Matth. 4, 1 sf. 8) St. L. V, 334 pp. 
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But if we hold fast to the text of Scripture, we have won, and we respect the raging 
of the enemy no differently than a rock in the sea respects the waves and bulges of 
the sea.9) Only do not be deceived into the delusion that Scripture is darkly feil "There 
is no clearer book written on earth than the Holy Scriptures." So says not only Luther, 
but Scripture itself teaches this when it calls God's Word given to us a lamp to our 
feet and a light to our path, the Word that is intelligible even to the silly and to children. 
10) Scripture is and remains unclear only to those who either do not know the 
language of Scripture or do not make it familiar to themselves. If the Christians of our 
time make themselves quite familiar with the language of Scripture, they will 
understand Scripture just as well as the Christians of apostolic times, who understood 
the apostolic letters without commentary when they read them aloud and listened to 
them. 11) Luther therefore says of Christians of all times: "If faith only hears the 
Scriptures, they are so clear and light to it that it speaks without all fathers’ and 
teachers’ glosses: 'That is right, | also believe it.) 

In your study, therefore, will you give your whole attention to the text of 
Scripture from the beginning! Your theological study in all disciplines is ultimately 
directed to the one great main thing, that the Word of Scripture should come into your 
heart and conscience, and that you teach and judge the events of the past and 
present from the Word of Scripture alone. Therefore, do not spare yourself the trouble 
- | repeat this reminder - of memorizing as many words of Scripture as possible, 
literally and firmly. In this way you will become boni textuales and, through the action 
of the Holy Spirit, "good and excellent theologi". God be with you! 


Luther on the war. 


(Conclusion.) 

In the great sacrifices of the war one must find oneself willingly, gratefully 
mindful of the good times enjoyed. - Thus Luther admonishes his dear Germans: 
"There is a time for every activity, says Solomon. Hitherto it has been time for peace, 
now it is time for strife; hitherto it has been time for splurging and splendor, now it is 
time for worry and work; hitherto it has been time for usury, stealing, scraping, now it 
is time for spending, paying, and scattering; hitherto it has been time for eating, 
drinking, dancing, rejoicing, laughing, now it is time for mourning, fright, fear, 
weeping; hitherto it has been time for sleeping, idleness, security, and so on. 


9) Luther. St. L. V, 337., 10) Ps. 119, 105; 19, 8; 1 Joh. 2, 13. 
11) 1 Thess. 5, 27; Col. 4, 16. 12) St. L. V, 335. 
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But now the time of watch, the time of restlessness, the time of defense. If we have 
enjoyed those good times and yet have been unable to thank God for them, let us 
now also endure these evil times and learn to give thanks for those good times. (31, 
104.) Willingly and abundantly shall the pecuniary sacrifices flow. Luther had seen 
with deep pain how often the German princes "so childishly and sleepily" "went to 
the field with a beggar's service" against the then hereditary enemy, the Turks, 
because the willingness to make sacrifices was lacking. Therefore he considers it 
his duty "also to admonish the fist, that is, that one should dare and willingly put 
body and goods into it. And where the authorities demand protection for this dispute, 
that one give the same as one is owed." (31, 78. 102.) In order to make them more 
willing to do this, he reproaches the various estates for the selfishness and 
miserable view of the purpose of our existence that the long period of peace has 
bred, for how conscienceless they have been in their choice of means to enrich 
themselves, for how frivolously they have wasted their money on "superfluous food 
and clothing," on "excessive jewelry," on "splurging, feasting, strutting, prancing," 
and on "drinking, dancing, and singing in all security. For this "they shall now once 
give a penance for the sake of their arrogance," after they have "so abused the 
good, quiet peace." If, however, we would sigh over such sacrifices, we should 
consider how very differently we would suffer if, as a result of casual warfare, the 
enemy were to invade the German districts, "set upon your house and farm, take 
from you cattle and fodder, money and goods, stab you to death (if it becomes you 
so well), ravish or strangle your wife and daughters before your eyes, hack up your 
children and impale them on your fence posts." (31, 102.) Of such mass sacrifices 
of hopeful youths and matured men as Germany must now make, Luther, of course, 
never thought. But if he had thought such a thing possible, he would have said just 
as definitely as he wrote in his time during the Turkish war: "Because your whole 
country is in danger, you must dare, if God will help you, that all may not be 
destroyed. In such a case one must dare his goods and himself for the sake of 
another." (31, 101.) 

Death on the battlefield is an honorable and desirable death for others and a 
blessed death for Christians. - To those who must risk their lives in war, Luther 
comfortingly calls out, "But if it happens that the enemy stabs or slays you, how can 
you die a more honest death if you are otherwise a Christian?" The enemy "makes 
as many holy martyrs as he slays on our side. How then it is certain that he strikes 
vain innocent blood, because he attacks those where he has no right and cause to, 
and without command [of God] and necessity performs such murders. ... You 
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You are certainly a saint, if you do this, because you are a Christian and fight in 
obedience. Heaven is yours. There is no doubt about it." (31:96.) Certainly it will be 
very hard for some to die at so young an age. But "thou knowest well that thou must 
die some day, and that thou art not sure of a day or an hour of death. How, then, if 
such a conflict with the enemy should be your hour, and so ordained by God? 
Shouldest thou not rather, yea, with joy surrender thyself to God in such an honest, 
holy death (since thou hast so many divine causes, commandments, and orders, and 
art sure that thou diest not in thy sins, but in God's commandment and obedience? 
perhaps in a moment come out of all misery and ascend to heaven to Christ), [much 
rather] than that thou shouldst lie on the bed and long wrestle, bite, fight, and struggle 
with thy sins, with death and the devil, in all danger and distress, and yet not have 
such glorious command and commandment of God? Here [on the bed] thou diest for 
thyself alone, and eats away a fainting gland or pestilence. There [on the battlefield] 
many saints die with thee, and have divine, holy, lovely companies to ride with thee." 
And as for sudden, violent death, yes, even in times of peace we are not safe from 
the same. "Who can tell all the dangers of death, wherein we daily hover by water, 
by fire, in the field, at home, in the air, on the earth? He that falleth from the roof, he 
that falleth from the snot... He is slain for the sake of money, he for the sake of a 
woman, he for the sake of a word, even some for the sake of a good deed." Must we 
all be prepared for such a thing to happen to us, "how should we stand here [in war] 
so slothful and desponding, where we have a certain God's command and good 
pleasure, to which, if we be found [as] Christians, we shall surely have eternal life 
with all the saints!" Because such struggling and (if God wills it) dying is done in the 
service of God and man, Luther concludes, "Would that such death were to be sought 
at the end of the world, when the hour is at hand!" For dying on the bed is "for yourself 
alone"; death on the battlefield is for others. The former is but a suffering, the latter 
an act. With the latter one looks back well and wonders if one has not lived in vain; 
with the latter one can say, | have not died in vain! If my life has not yet left a mark, 
my death has. For it helps to victory! But it is a blessed death only for the faithful. 
One becomes blessed through faith alone, not through one's own works, not even 
through "loyalty to the death" for the fatherland. Luther therefore also teaches the 
warrior, "when the battle is going on," to pray to God: "Because | know that none of 
our good works can help us, and no one as a warrior, but only as a Christian, must 
help us. 
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| will not at all rely on such obedience and work of mine [that | fight obediently to 
God and lay down my life], but will freely do thy will, believing in my heart that the 
innocent blood of thy dear Son, my Lord JESUS Christ, alone shall save me and 
make me blessed. There | abide, there | live, and there | die!" (22:288.) If, then, he 
has called the death on the field of battle a particularly blessed one, he has 
presupposed the beatific faith in Christ, and sees the "gloriousness" of that death in 
the fact that the willing surrender of one's life for others in the obedience of faith is 
a glorious act of the love of God and neighbor which is connected with faith. 

As in war the desire to strangle and murder, so also foolhardiness is not 
Christian, but pagan. - Luther does not praise every enthusiasm for war. In the 
Greek and Roman poets he finds intolerable the utter lack of esteem for the value 
which a human life possesses. He who has innumerable times described the misery 
of this life on earth in the strongest colours, he who demands contempt for death 
from the Christian warrior, has nevertheless also said: "What is there more precious, 
better, or lovelier than life? Well known is that verse in common use: 'To save life, 
you must not spare iron and fire. For not gold, not pearls, not the treasures and 
honors of the whole world can be compared to life, as Christ also says: "What good 
would it do a man if he gained the whole world and suffered loss of life? The Jews 
like to take the names of their children from roses, flowers, or pearls. But the name 
which Adam gives to Eve (Gen. 3, 20sj, is taken from life itself, which far surpasses 
all other things." (1, 279.) Of those heathen poets, therefore, he says: "What a 
frenzy, what an appalling delusion it is, even to rejoice in slaughter, murder, 
bloodshed, slaughter, and all the chaos of misery which war brings, to sing of it and 
glorify it, while all should weep bloody tears over it! May Horace praise Homer and 
Tyrtaeus for firing up men's minds to martial warfare, let the Christian know that this 
frenzied glorification of frenzied men is most atrocious in God's sight. But even a 
Christian, in reading the books of these poets, is in danger of drinking from them a 
desire for such bloody glory." (15, 287.) Right enthusiasm for war is joined with 
sorrow that such gruesome means should not be spared for the victory of right. And 
contempt for death is only something great when it is combined with a high regard 
for life, even one's own. Luther therefore warns warriors not to be "foolhardy," not 
to be "reckless." He writes: "Through manifold experience, when often great armed 
people were defeated by few and unarmed ones 
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The Greeks and Romans learn and freely confess that nothing is more dangerous 
in war than to be secure and defiant, and they conclude that one should never 
despise the enemy, however small he may be. Item, one should give no advantage 
[leave no advantage unused], however small it may be. Let no guard, watch, or 
caution be left undone, however small it may be; just as if one were to measure out 
all the pieces with gold scales. Fools, defiant, careless people serve nothing to war, 
but that they do harm. The word 'non putassem,' "| did not mean it" [I did not think 
that], which is popular [after a self-inflicted misfortune], is considered by the Romans 
to be the most shameful word that a man of war can utter. For it indicates a sure, 
defiant, easy-going man, who can ruin more in a moment with one step, with one 
word, than his ten can restore [make good], and he wants to say afterwards, "I truly 
didn't mean it!" No, "be careful, diligent, and cautious [in war], even in the very 
smallest bit, if it were a pipe." (22, 276.) 

One may not hate the enemy himself, but one may hate the wickedness and 
sin of the enemy. - In Germany, since the outbreak of the war, there have been many 
calls for burning, flaming hatred. Nor is all hatred sin. Again and again Luther calls 
for a'"Christian hatred of sins." And when he proclaimed his Germans to war against 
Turkey and against the peasants, he painted these enemies so black that one feels 
that he is all out to fill his readers with horror at their evil. One can and should also 
hate the shameless mendacity, the vanity, the greed for money and brutal master 
morality that ignited the world war. When Englishmen say that they are waging this 
war without hatred, they thereby condemn themselves; for in so doing they only 
betray that nothing but cold-calculating mercenary envy has moved them to set the 
world ablaze. The only justifiable warfare is that which is directed against the sin of 
the enemy, and which therefore cannot be waged without hatred of evil. This right 
hatred is quite compatible with love of one's enemies. Luther says: "A Christian 
hatred of sins is thus done: it distinguishes between vice and man, thinks only to 
destroy vice and to preserve man." (7, 53.) The Christian hatred of evil is nothing but 
an appearance of love to the God who hates all evil. He therefore loves the enemy 
also, because God loves him. And this Christian "love wrath seeks and wills to 
separate the evil which he hates from the good which he loves, that the good and 
his body may be preserved. His principle is, "Wrath against evil, not against the 
person!" (42, 152; 43, 98.) True Christian love, therefore, even with the great 
sacrifices which it willingly makes in the righteous war, does not wish to 
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serve only God and one's own people, but also one's enemies. It has already been 
noticed by many, and has also been severely rebuked, that Luther, when he speaks 
of what one should do to one's enemies in war, often chooses the strongest 
expressions, expressions that sound downright merciless. For example: "It is not 
patience or mercy that counts here. It is the time of sword and wrath here, and not 
the time of mercy. Therefore thrust, smite, strangle here who can." (24, 308.) But 
this last sentence he has begun with the words, "Save here, help here, have mercy 
on the poor people!" Precisely out of pity for enemies, that is, in order to open the 
eyes, where possible, of those among them who are vUeicht yet to be brought to 
their senses, of their evil, one is to strike at them in righteous anger apparently 
without mercy. "Could not a father prove greater disgrace to his child, than not to 
chide him, or to be angry with him, when he does wrong." (46, 194.) It is therefore 
not contrary to Christian love, it may rather be the perfectly proper expression of 
Christian love in the present situation, to go into battle with the word of wrath, But 
now let us thresh them! For their own good, too! If all our "approaches" have not 
been able to bring them to their senses, the only thing left to do is to see if defeat 
will open their eyes. Luther has often emphasized how difficult it becomes for us to 
hate the evil of others in such a way that we at the same time wish them deliverance 
from their evil. He knows how easily we "conflate" "man's wrath," which seeks to 
destroy the enemy, with "God's wrath," which seeks to save souls. But for this very 
reason he does not tire of presenting that ideal to us as divine, and of making clear, 
by means of individual characteristics, the difference between sinful hatred against 
a person and divine anger against his sin. Thus he once writes: "Right love must 
have a fire that it becomes red and angry; it perverts it and hurts it that its neighbor, 
whom it loves, does such evil against God and against himself; but it does not turn 
pale with hatred and vengeance, but remains in the redness." (8, 308.) So not coldly 
calculating in selfish callousness, not pale with hatred nor green-yellow with envy, 
but red in the righteous anger of love to God and man. He who fights in this way can 
also avoid the grave injustice of regarding all enemies as an indiscriminate mass of 
sacrilegious men. When it was a question of punishing enemies in the Peasants' 
War, Luther pointed out that they were by no means all equally guilty. From the 
instigators of the war, whom he calls, like Thomas Munzer, "arch-devils," he 
distinguishes the mobs of "wretched people" who allowed themselves to be 
"seduced to robbery, murder, and bloodshed," and from these again such as "only 
unwillingly, forced by the peasants into such a diabolical alliance, sin with them so 
abominably." (24, 303.) Not as if not against 
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the punishing sword of his office would have to wait for them all. For this also involves 
guilt, when one allows himself to be "seduced" or does evil from which he would 
rather remain pure. But "mercy," besides flaming wrath, some deserve more than 
others. The question has also been raised whether a Christian may feel toward 
enemies as that old word expresses it, "Woe to the vanquished!" But if it is the duty 
of Christians to feel wrath at the sacrilegious attack, and to put it down with all their 
might, in order to make peace, it is also the duty to frame the terms of peace in such 
a way as to make the recurrence of such a war, so far as this is at all attainable, 
impossible. But this will always involve a humiliation and weakening of the 
vanquished, which will certainly not do them good, but only "woe," but which may 
also be the greatest benefit to themselves. So that word will be justified and 
unjustified, according to what is wished for the vanquished by the "Woe!" When Duke 
Henry of Brunswick was defeated and had fallen into captivity, some again felt 
compassion for him, and wished for his release and return to his duchy. Luther, 
however, most decidedly declared himself against this trusting clemency. "We are," 
he writes, "Praise God! neither of stony heart or iron mind. | begrudge no one evil. 
Nevertheless we must love our enemies therefore, forgive therefore, be gracious 
therefore, that we load not ourselves with strange sin." It would be "trying God" to 
restore the Duke to the throne. For he had done so badly that "he had lost 
confidence." Thus it is true mercy "not to let him go": mercy against "the pious and 
innocent people," whom one can "save and protect" from him only by their having 
"peace and quiet before him, dwelling safely and being able to nourish themselves"; 
mercy also against himself, because thereby "his evil deeds are resisted, that he 
must cease and mass with them; such is healthy and good for him himself." (26:256.) 
But against God, who has given victory, and thus "procured peace and safety," it 
would be "ingratitude" to call in question the peace he has given by tenderhearted 
leniency toward the vanquished. Thus Luther warns us against that false pity to which 
the German mind is only too prone. It is necessary to grant the enemy everything 
good, even the chastisement he deserves. 

Christians should pray so that God will take the plague of war away from them 
again. - When the war broke out in 1870, a German newspaper was able to print, 
and others were able to repeat, that since both the Germans and the French had held 
services to pray for the victory of their arms, the good Lord had decided to remain 
neutral. The present terrible affliction has many, 
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who have hitherto been able to cope without God, to lift up their eyes to him again. 
"For," says Luther, "for this reason God causes us to suffer many hardships, that He 
may penetrate us and give us cause to run to Him, to cry out, and to call upon His 
holy name." (36:85.) But how may Christians pray for victory and peace, knowing 
that war is a plague inflicted upon them by God? Luther has judged differently. He 
knows that "God's wrath" caused the Turkish war to break out. But not to pray for the 
averting of this chastisement would, according to his conviction, be to "enrage God". 
He writes: "Here the people are to be told to be careful and not to anger God by not 
wanting to pray. In this way they would fall into judgment, since God (Ezek. 22:30 f.) 
thus says, 'l sought aman among them to stand against me for the land, that | should 
not destroy it.' But | found none. Therefore | poured out mine anger upon them, and 
consumed them in the fire of my wrath, and paid them according to their due, saith 
the LORD. From this it is seen that God wills [prayer for averting deserved 
punishment], and wraths fiercely, where one does not lay himself in opposition to his 
wrath, and forbear it. This is taking the rod out of the hand of God." (31:46.) Because 
Luther knows that God does not afflict in order to afflict, but in order to improve men 
in such a way that the affliction may again cease as now unnecessary, therefore we 
are to enable him by our prayer to remove the affliction. This prayer, however, 
according to Luther, must give glory to God and be based on the conviction: "It is 
[entirely] up to whom God grants and wills to give the victory, and not up to who is 
mighty and strong. It is said, then, and remains, that victory comes from heaven, and 
it is God who gives victory to kings, in turn also taking away courage from princes." 
(26, 272.) It must not be said, then, that our mighty guns and God do it, our bold 
submarines with their new, penetrating torpedoes, and then God, our enthusiastic, 
death-defying armies, and also God, our battle-thinkers and the battle-director. This 
juxtaposition takes away God's glory and is folly. For after that we do not need God 
if “our armor" does, and do not need our armor if God does. Luther takes a very 
different view of the relation of these two factors to each other: "God will give the 
victory by our armor, if it can be had; even without our armor, if it cannot be had." 
The children of Israel were delivered from the bondage of Egypt by God without 
being armed; but then they went forth "armed and armored," and had to use their 
weapons against enemies. God can "in time of need" satisfy five thousand hungry 
with five loaves. But he wants to feed us in such a way that "the farmer shall plow, 
harrow, sow." And yet it is God who thereby gives us our daily bread... 
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For it is God who has given all that is necessary for the creation of the bread. So also 
all things by which the victory is obtained are "God's gifts," already given to us by 
God before the war, that by these his means he might give us the victory. They are 
"his gifts, under which he will hide himself." (26, 275.) Put nothing, then, of all that 
helps us to victory, beside God, but everything under God, as his gifts, his 
instrumentsi That God may remain sole and almighty! And as the right prayer in war 
gives glory to God alone, so it should also begin with a prayer ready to be used for 
grace for one's own improvement. Concerning the Turkish war, Luther writes: "Truly 
this strife must begin at repentance; we must amend our nature, or we shall strive in 
vain." And as the first thing to be prayed for in time of war, he mentions, "for grace to 
a better life," and only then, "and help against the Turk." (31:43.) For, however highly 
and often he has extolled the power of prayer, he has not thought it a magic remedy, 
but has cried out that only when the purpose of the plague is fulfilled can prayer for 
its removal find an answer. Unless we become different, neither can the plight we 
deserved become different. Prayer without "amendment of our nature" would be an 
insulting imposition upon the God who has inflicted the punishment of war upon us, 
as if he had not had every cause to do so. But we also want to avoid the error of 
thinking that participation in war prayers is enough. Rather, these should only be a 
means of kindling true Christian prayer, which consists in "each one sighing at home 
in his own heart for grace for a better life and help against the enemy. | do not say of 
much long prayer, but of deep and short sighing, with such one or two words: Oh 
help us, dear God the Father! In this way Christians should pray, not only for victory 
and peace, but also for the preservation of the warriors and especially for the life of 
those with whom God has closely united them. Luther says, "Let men be exhorted 
that every man present his affliction to God." "Let a Christian man pour out everything 
before God." (23:18.) Prayer is the utterance, perfectly natural to the child of God, of 
his desires before the Father. Whether a Christian knows that one or ten dear people 
are in danger of death, he cannot and should not do otherwise than pray for their 
preservation. Only, of course, in such a way that we do not dictate anything to our 
Father, but are ready to drink the cup if, according to his grace and wisdom, it may 
not pass us by. If we pray in this way, we shall also experience that, as Luther says, 
"we accomplish all things by prayer," that by it we "change and improve" all things, 
and, "what cannot be changed and improved, we suffer by it." (59, 23.) 
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In a double sense - so Walther concludes his treatise - D. Luther has 
consecrated the sword of war which Germany has had to draw. On the one hand, 
he testified to us that, according to God's Word, a war imposed by enemies is a 
service of love demanded by God, that is, a service of God. On the other hand, he 
showed us how to wage this war so that God might accomplish his purposes through 
it. The more we let this chastisement of God serve us for serious religious and moral 
renewal, the more confidently we may hope for the final victory from God's grace, 
the more willingly we will bear the heavy sacrifices without which victory cannot be 
won, the more our righteous anger against the enemies will be coupled with Christian 
compassion against them, and our prayer in war will be of a right kind. The sooner 
may we hope for the return of peace, the peace of which Luther wrote: "Who on 
earth is so eloquent and so high-minded who could refrain from telling what peace 
is good for! | could sooner count the sands of the sea, or the leaves and grass of the 
forest. | suppose it is half a kingdom of heaven where there is peace." (39, 242.) 
Graciously grant us peace, O Lord God, in our time! For there is no other who could 
fight for us, For you, our God, alone! F. B. 


Romans 11:5, 6. 


(Left to print by P. E. G. Jiingel at the request of the conference). 


"Now therefore at the present time there is also a remnant according to the 
election of grace: but if by grace, no more by works: for otherwise grace is no more 
grace." Paul here speaks of a remnant (Agia), of a little that is left after the main 
body is gone. This is a small part, which with the main mass formed the whole mass; 
so out of this and from this mass'a remnant. 

This rest has become (yéyovev), come to pass. Paul 
So it does not say only that such a remnant is there, exists, or has remained, perhaps 
of itself as not going along like the other part. The fact that such a remnant exists 
does not lie in the nature of the remnant, but a special force was active that caused 
our remnant to become a remnant at all and not to get lost with the main mass and 
as the main mass went along. 

Ovtac = so, likewise, evenly. Hereby the apostle refers back to the 
preceding. There he had said that the divine answer to Elijah had been: "I myself 
have left 7000 men who have not bowed the knee to Baal" (fem. = 
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Astarte). So at the time of Elijah there was a remnant of 7000 men left of the whole 
mass of the people of Israel. "So," says Paul, "there is a remnant now also. So this 
remnant is made up of men, people from the people of Israel. These have become a 
remnant just as the seven thousand were then. These seven thousand God had 
allowed to remain. In the terrible, general apostasy of the full Israel into the service 
of Astard, in the general storming toward hell, God had then caused 7000 not to go 
that way, not to become idolaters, not to rush toward hell, but to remain to Himself, 
God, to believe in Him, and to be out of the way to blessedness. In the same way, 
then, at the present time (the time of Paul), God has kept for Himself a number of 
people out of the people of Israel, who generally serve the idol and rush toward hell. 

Now the apostle explains more fully how this was done, by the words kat’ 
exdoyny yapitos, after or according to the election of grace. The seven thousand, as 
well as this remnant, remained to God according to the election of grace. That is, 
therefore, God chose. (Grace election is an act of God.) God elected the seven 
thousand as well as this remnant. (Grace election aims at the individual, even 
counted.) God chose them. (The election of grace, then, is a choice of the individuals 
out of something.) What is this something? It has been said to be perdition; the 
election of grace fei a choice out of perdition. But this is not true of our text. The ruin 
of the people of Israel in Elijah's day was the Baal service. Now God did not choose 
the seven thousand out of the Baal service, for he himself says that the seven 
thousand had not served Baal. Then they are called a remnant. But the elect are not 
a remnant, a remnant from destruction, but a remnant from the mass of which they 
were before an integrating part. A remnant in the fatz is not a remnant of the cask in 
which all the wine was, but a remnant of the wine. Hence the election of grace must 
be set down as an election of individuals out of the number of the whole human race. 
Or: The seven thousand God left for himself out of the people of Israel. And so in 
Paul's time God brought to pass men out of the people of Israel as a remnant for 
Himself (God). 

Kata = after, according to the election of God a remainder has become. The 
election, therefore, must have preceded the coming into being of this remnant, must 
have been a temporal prius of it. That it happened in eternity, before creation, other 
passages of Scripture teach. Hence the Formula of Concord calls it an eternal 
election. (Muller, p. 554.) And according to this election this remnant has become, 
and the seven thousand have remained. The election, therefore, causes both the 
remnant, to which Paul himself belonged, v. 1, to become believers, who were 
converted to Christ according to this election, and also to remain believers 
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with the seven thousand. The election of grace, then, is a cause of our blessedness, 
and all that pertains to it. (Muller, p. 705.) 

Xapitoc, genitive of cause: by grace, or because of grace. The grace of God 
moved God to make this election. The cause of the election, the motive which 
induced God to make this election, is therefore to be sought in God. And it is to be 
sought there alone, and not in the elect. This is emphasized by the following: ¢i de 
yapiti xt/.: “But if by grace, [then] no longer by works; for otherwise grace would no 
longer be grace." Xdpiti is dative of cause. If, then, the grace of God is the cause of 
the election of grace, or, textually speaking, the cause of that a remnant has become, 
it is not from works, namely, of men who are elect. 

Ovxét1, no more, still especially serves the sharp conception of the term 
grace. It is, the apostle instructs us, a question of being or not being with respect to 
grace. If we place works beside grace as a motive, grace is finished; grace is then 
no longer, ovKétil, grace. Hence it is to be held in regard to the election of God: 
Human work, human conduct before or after or in conversion, contributes nothing to 
the election of God which the apostle here describes. This he proves from the term 
grace. 

Grace is God's benevolent disposition toward men who, on the one hand, are 
not worthy of anything good, and, on the other, are deserving of vain punishment. 
Now if God had seen or looked upon anything in man which would have induced him 
to make this choice, the motive would no longer be grace; for, "Gratia non est ullo 
modo gratia, si non sit omni modo gratuita." "Grace is in no sense grace, if it be not 
in every respect gratuitous." (Augustine.) As God "justifieth the ungodly," so also 
hath he chosen ungodly men. And it is only by the acts of God in time upon man, 
consequent to his eternal election, that the ungodly becomes -a child of God, "And 
some observe," says Matthew Henry, "that faith itsseif, which in the matter of 
justification is opposed to works, is here included in them." Nor is election done in 
respect of faith. Grace and merit, or anything that would not be damnable, are 
diametrical opposites. The being of the one is eo ipso the non-being of the other. 

The election of grace, then, is an act of God, which, according to our text, is 
thus to be described: God has formerly (in eternity) chosen for Himself out of lost 
mankind individual lost men to be His own, caused by nothing in or on these men, 
but solely by His grace. This election moves God to lead the elect in time so that they 
become believers and remain believers and thus become blessed. 
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Back to the Word as it is literally written in the Bible! The 
"Freimund" writes under the title "A good lecture": Pros. Tobias Beck, the famous 
professor of Tubingen, once began his lecture with the following words: "You know 
what was the cause of my interruption, and | consider it my duty to misinform you of 
my experiences, which were confirmed to me anew at my father's deathbed, and to 
ask you to prefer to become wise through the experience of others rather than 
through your own harm. Around my father's deathbed stood many old people who 
were not of our enlightened times, hardy, faithful Christians. There was silence; from 
all faces a quiet praying could be seen and heard. My father was already lying 
motionless with no sign of life. | asked him aloud if he was in pain. He made no 
answer; but | noticed in his features the expression of pain and distress. | said a 
spell in his ear. Then he bent towards me, and on his lips | saw the words: 'More!' | 
ordered his old sister, whom he loved very much, to address him as well. After she 
had refused for a long time out of shyness and modesty, she finally said: "Lord, you 
hear the babbling of under-aged children; you hear the babbling of an old woman, 
too! And then she uttered a prayer full of spirit and power (you know | am not liberal 
with my expressions), which excited all my wonder. This was a woman who had 
kept the good school fund that had been given her in the past, and who had 
increased her knowledge of the good old core sayings that are commonplace 
among our people. Because truth is more important to me than anything else, | must 
confess that my father, although he was a righteous man who was universally 
respected for his benevolence and his sense of fair play, was not of the living 
Christian faith. But now, at the decisive moment, he grasped the salvation without 
which we are all lost, which is in Jesus Christ. Here again | experienced the power 
of the Word of God, which alone is able to comfort a dying man, and that is the Word 
of God as it is literally written in the Bible, and written with divine wisdom down to 
the words for the human heart and for human needs, not as men transcribe, 
paraphrase, and water it down. It was the simple sayings of the Gospel that 
refreshed my father, especially, "Truly He bore our sickness and took upon Himself 
our pain. Or, 'This is ever certainly true, and a precious word, that Christ JEsus is 
come into the world to save sinners.’ And what Jesus said to the thief: "Today you 
will be with me in Paradise. My father still stammered, "Heaven - JEsus!" and so he 
passed away. When you have such experiences... 
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When you experience the word of God, you are truly enraged by our heroes of the 
pen and the enlightened, who want to snatch from the people the most precious 
thing that alone comforts them in life and death. That would be my joy, if | could 
accomplish this with you, that you would not only become wise through your own 
harm, but already now take hold of the word of God, which is given to us for our 
salvation." - Back to the Scripture word itself! This should become more and more 
the motto everywhere in Christendom, and especially among us Lutherans. Pastors 
often occupy themselves with commentaries, sermon books, and other writings 
about the Bible, and laymen with devotional books and other edifying writings, to 
such an extent that the Bible itself and directly is given relatively little attention. All 
these human writings, if they are orthodox, have their great value and use, but do 
Christians really allow "the Word of God, as it is literally written in the Bible," to come 
to the all-superior prominence it deserves? Or should the Scriptures be so obscure 
that everywhere an interpreter must first come forward, as it were as the guardian 
of the Holy Spirit, to say to the Christian, "Yes, you see, dear Christian, you do not 
understand that rightly, the Holy Spirit means that or so"? F. B. 

The activity of Catholic associations. The Roman Church, as is well 
known, seeks to gain political influence through its associations in order to impose 
its special views on the people by state laws, just as the Puritans and sects do. 
Thus, at a meeting in Chicago, the Federation of Catholic Associations demanded 
that our government in Mexico not recognize as president anyone who did not 
guarantee religious "freedom" (sic!) to the Catholics. This certainly sounds just and 
fair; but the papists understand by it nothing more than a restitution of the previous 
ecclesiastical and political omnipotence of the hierarchy in Mexico. - At a meeting 
of Catholic associations in Toledo, divorce in particular was discussed, with a 
speaker from Boston appealing to all lawyers of the Roman Catholic faith to help 
the Church fight the evil by refusing to represent divorce plaintiffs in court. True, the 
time had not yet come to abolish all divorces altogether; but even now a Catholic 
lawyer had no moral right to undertake representation in a divorce case. But this 
Catholic propaganda, apart from hypocrisy, is based chiefly on three false ideas: 1. 
That the Roman views of divorce are really those of Scripture and sound morals; 2. 
That the State has the duty to enforce the moral law, here concerning marriage, or 
even the false morals of the Romans; 3. That a Christian and conscientious 
advocate cannot give legal assistance in divorce suits on the basis of the existing 
laws. 
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may be allowed. The error fundamentalis here is everywhere the mixture of state and 
church, of the spiritual and the secular, which neither the sects nor the papists, but 
only the Lutherans, have hitherto guarded against. - In California the Catholic 
associations made the double declaration that, according to Catholic doctrine, they 
were not guilty of obeying the Pope and the hierarchy in political questions, and that 
Catholics were not enemies of the religionless State schools. In his Commoner Bryan 
remarks on this point: "Those who have come into intimate acquaintance with 
representative Catholics did not concede to the Church authorities the right to direct 
their course in political matters, but many Protestants, lacking this knowledge which 
comes with personal acquaintance, have been misled." Bryan is here a proof of how 
easily even our most cradled politicians are misled by clever assurances from a 
Gibbons or Ireland. Instead of asking the temporizing, clever Jesuits whether they 
also had evil in mind with American liberties, and if need be would sacrifice our 
country with its free institutions to the Pope and his interests, Bryan should have got 
the answer 1. from the history of all Catholic countries, 2. from the unequivocal 
declarations of the Popes, including the last since Pius IX, 3. from the peculiarity of 
the Catholic Church, which desires to be a secular empire, and must therefore 
necessarily come into conflict with every government which desires to maintain its 
sovereignty and civil liberties. These three testify in unison, unequivocally, and 
infallibly, that Catholics in America must follow the hierarchy, even in political matters, 
wherever the interest of the Church requires it, and that they must work for the 
limitation and eventual abolition of the religious equality and liberty of our country, 
and especially for the gradual Catholicization of our religionless government schools. 
Bryan has been blinded in his judgment by the politician's natural love of Catholic 
voices. Catholics, however, seize on such remarks and cannibalize them 
immoderately in their journals in the interest of their church. Thus Our Sunday Visitor 
immediately capitalizes on Bryan's statement and quotes similar words from ex- 
Governor Fotz of Massachusetts and Governor Phillip of Wisconsin, in which they 
declare that Catholics are good citizens and that our public schools have nothing to 
fear from the Roman Church. Such and similar lightly thrown judgments on the Papal 
Church, however, are not derived from real knowledge of facts, nor from true 
patriotism, but are inspired by respective personal interests. F. B. 

Father Phelan a consistent papist. At the funeral of Phelan, who was known 
far beyond St. Louis through his Western Watchman. 
has become notorious beyond, Father Tallon said, "Though he may have been guilty 
of error now and then, he ver- 
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yet these completely dwindled in comparison with his true greatness of character 
and the loyalty with which he fought for the truth." With this we agree, if half Tallon 
here understands, as is undoubtedly the case, by "ahrheit" the undisguised Papism. 
In his attacks on Protestants and the State, Phelan never tired of justifying the 
presumptions and ecclesiastical and civil intolerance of the Papal Church. And in 
the eulogy he delivered about a year ago to the obscene tango, he also exhibited 
himself before all the world as a consistent representative of the lax Jesuit morality, 
according to which the end (in the above case marriage) justifies the means, even 
a sinful one (arousal of lust). F. B. 

Lutheranism the backbone of German language and German being in 
America. The "German-Ev. Synod" celebrated its 75th anniversary in October. On 
October 15, 1840, eight members founded the "German Evangelical Church 
Association of the West". At the present time the synod, including the mission in 
India, numbers 1100 pastors and 1385 congregations, a proseminary at Elmhurst, 
Ill, an academy at Fort Collins, Colo, deaconesses' and orphanages in various 
states, two asylums for epileptics in Missouri, a seminary for preachers, publishing 
house, orphanage and old people's home in St. Louis. According to a report in the 
"W. P." here, the Protestants in St. Louis number 29 congregations, and claim to be 
"the strongest in number" of all the Protestant church bodies represented here. As 
to number of members, however, they are, so far as we know, outnumbered by the 
Lutherans. And although the Protestant Synod Wohl, more than any other, has set 
the tone for the German language and German character, and still today proudly 
commemorates the invitation of the German Emperor to participate in the dedication 
of the Church of the Redeemer in Jerusalem and the Emperor's journey there, it has 
at present only 75 teachers. Along with the German school, however, the German 
language in America is infallibly doomed. Wherever the parochial school disappears, 
the backbone of German nature is broken everywhere. In this respect, the situation 
is even better among the Lutherans. As far as the Missouri Synod in particular is 
concerned, it is true that from the beginning it did not set itself the task of preserving 
Germanism in such a direct way as the Protestants. As a church, Missouri has rather 
valued the language only as a means to an end. Walther's only unwavering goal 
was the preservation of pure doctrine, of unadulterated Lutheranism, valuing the 
German language as a means to an end. Therefore, Walther also expected purely 
English Lutheran congregations to establish English parochial schools. And the 
result is that we Missourians, with our allied synods, now have over 2800 parochial 
schools with 153,000 pupils. Missouri sought on 
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The first, after the beatific truth, after the often derided pure doctrine, the 
unadulterated Lutheranism, and so the other, the preservation of the German 
language and school, in which we also see an inestimable blessing, has fallen 
abundantly into his lap. With Lutherans qua Lutherans, the preservation of German 
is not an end in itself, nor will it ever be, nor should it ever be in America. Our great 
task is the preservation of full Christian truth as Lutheranism possesses it. And in 
this we use the means and also the language which best serves this purpose. For 
the rest, however, we never forget that we are not Germans, but Americans. By 
virtue of this position, Lutherans are at the same time a strong backbone of the 
German language and German character in America. Of course, this did not earn 
us an invitation from Kaiser Wilhelm to go to Jerusalem, but with the Russians we 
say: "Nitschewo! - has nothing to say! We know, after all, that as much as he cared, 
Kaiser Wilhelm would have liked to have us Missourians with him. — F. B. 

"German God!" "German Heaven!" That these phrases are used by liberals 
to reject Christianity as something foreign, Jewish, alien, is well known. For this 
reason alone these phrases should be frowned upon in the church. That a different 
meaning is often connected with them is evident, for instance, from the following 
words of the "Reformation": "Is it not blasphemy to speak of the German heaven? 
Something similar to the Czar's word: 'The God of the Russian earth is great'? Then 
it would be a dangerous autosuggestion. And we have clear concepts, even clear 
concepts of God, so necessary in our time of confusion. That is not what we mean. 
But we want to say that we German Christians expect a German heaven, that is, 
such a heaven as Martin Luther taught, Paul Gerhardt sang, and every German child 
asks for; a heaven where we are brothers, and peace dwells; where God alone is 
King, and the flag of the cross flies; where the thief finds mercy, and death is 
swallowed up in victory. No other heaven do we know and confess than that which 
is described in John 14:2: 'In my Father's house." - The thought that in the 
Reformation God used Luther and a large part of the German people as instruments 
to have His Gospel of the God of all grace proclaimed to the world in original clarity 
after the long night of the papacy, is a perfectly correct one. One can therefore also 
speak of Lutheran gospel, Lutheran faith, Lutheran God, Lutheran heaven, etc. And 
insofar as the German people became an instrument of God in the Reformation, one 
may apply these attributes cum grano salis to the German people as well. But what 
is the point of using idioms which are more likely to be misunderstood than rightly 
understood, and which are therefore annoying to many Christians? 
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Are they, especially in the present time, when the German people have become 
unfaithful to true Lutheranism and thus to the calling God intended for them? 
F.B. 

The war a judgment on Germany. In the "A. E. L. K." D. Kastan writes: "Let 
us look back to the time before the war: what was the state of our people? Was it 
going uphill or downhill religiously? Did the number of those who gathered around 
God's Word, who knelt at the altars of the Lord, grow? There are all kinds of things 
to be read about this in the ecclesiastical statistics. There was talk of an increase in 
religious interest. But what kind of religion was this that people were interested in? 
Throughout, not the Christian religion, but a religion of mood, which in moral value 
is equal to aesthetic moods. How was the morality of our people? While our 
governments still practiced the regulation of fornication, which has never been 
understood differently by the people, nor can it be understood differently except as 
a concession of fornication, which they had learned from the French regiment, our 
German people had learned from the French people the restriction of births. One 
need only consult the statistics of the registry offices. A serious observer could not 
escape the fact that the watchword of our national development was: "More and 
more joyful, more and more shallow! Yes, for our sake religion, but then a new one, 
one that does not hurt the old Adam; for our sake morality, but then the higher one, 
not that of good old Moses and his sixth commandment, but that of free love, which 
represents the truth to the untruth of marriage. Our nation was visibly sinking. Then 
God intervened - thank God! in due time. But is everything really finished now? We 
read in all kinds of papers about the rebirth of the German people. There is no doubt 
that much religious and moral earnestness has awakened in souls that had lost it, 
and for that we want to thank God on our knees. But let us not deceive ourselves! 
Great masses of the German people are longing for peace in order to pick up where 
they left off when the war broke out. It is a great, bitter seriousness, but it is the truth: 
God has let this terrible war come upon us because we turned from life to death; the 
war is God's judgment upon us, a judgment born of His grace, which does not want 
to let the German people go into the abyss. But how many of the German people 
know this, values the war in this way? Can God give us victory if we do not want to 
let ourselves be punished by his judgment? This God, who is just as much the God 
of the French, the Russians and the English as he is the God of the Germans? The 
talk of the German God, which we occasionally hear today, is only one of the many 
proofs of how paganism is again taking hold in the midst of Christianity. An Isaiah 
penetrated over the national god 
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The Lord is the God of heaven and earth, and a "twentieth-century Christendom" 
sinks in its ways back to the level of the national gods. | said above that only working 
hands are fit to pray for victory; here | say, and | mean it bloody seriously, that only 
hearts that are penitent hearts are fit to pray for victory." - Fine words! But wherein 
does all corruption in faith, doctrine, and life have its ultimate cause? But in departing 
from the word of God. And to debase and devalue the Word of God, to this also D. 
Kaftan eagerly offered his hands, as again the above word about Isaiah indicates. 
Kaftan did not let the Word of God stand on the throne of its divine majesty, holiness 
and incorruptibility. He has put the prophets and apostles on the school-bench, and 
from the cathedra of his science has criticized and maltreated them like schoolboys. 
And every admonition that has therefore become him he has hitherto ignored with 
genteel, superior smiles. In vain we are still waiting for the first German theologian 
who here makes an open, penitent confession before God and the much vexed 
Church. And yet, as Kaftan rightly remarks, only penitent hearts are good for praying 
for victory. F. B. 
"National Unified School." The liberal-minded teachers and preachers 
abuse the war emergency in Germany to make propaganda for their anti-church and 
anti-Christian plans. From the minutes of the German Teachers' Association and 
other omissions, Prelate Rémer gives the following samples for this: "From the 
meeting it is suggested that the work for the practical implementation of the national 
unified school be started as soon as possible, so that an agitation for it can be started 
immediately after the war." "There is no lack of pamphlets in which propaganda is 
made for conservative views. Let us therefore be on our guard! Let us stand together 
faithfully and firmly!" If, after this war, it is not possible to preserve the general 
elementary school, then all future efforts in this regard are likely to be completely 
fruitless. Now, he said, hearts were warm. "In the trenches the unified school has 
been carried out in an exemplary manner. The war must bring the unified school 
organization, the unified school, of which the general elementary school is the 
substructure. There must no longer be a separation of children according to the class 
and denomination of the parents. Class and denomination are coincidences of life, 
on which the education and life of the children must not be made dependent. A new 
German school is to be founded; German, here not meant merely as a language, is 
the center of the curriculum. The higher schools, too, must become German schools. 
Let those who wish to devote themselves to learned special studies in the field of 
antiquity learn the dead languages. How much healthy youthful energy is lost through 
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the unfortunate drill! The experiences of the war also lead to the question of religious 
instruction, to the position of the denominations among themselves. Precisely 
because nothing remains of ecclesiastical dogmatics, of the theological plans of 
salvation, religious life has such a moving, so inward effect on the life of the soul. 
Denominations no longer have any significance in public life; they may still be of 
value to the individual, but that is his own affair, with which he has no business to 
trouble others. We Germans have our German God, and that is the God of truth; 
truth is our God. Dogmatic religious instruction may not be the subject of teaching 
in the Unified School, which knows no denomination. German religion, German 
people's church: that must be the slogan of the future! One people, one army, one 
school! No confessional barriers! Complete freedom of conscience and religion for 
parents, children and teachers!" In short, in the "uniform school" the unbelief of the 
liberal teachers is to be forced upon all children and learners without exception. And 
this rape and bondage of the mind the liberals extol as complete freedom of 
conscience for all! Nowhere is intolerance more frequent, more insolent, and more 
repugnant than among the free spirits who constantly use the word tolerance. 
F.B. 


Lying incitement against the Germans in China. In the missionary journal 
"China's Millions" (June 1915) we read: "The war still worries the minds here very 
much. It is especially the Chinese magazines published by English missionaries that 
make our work very difficult. The Germans are savage barbarians; the Kaiser is a 
bloodthirsty tyrant; the Germans love to set fire to churches. England goes to war 
with God; the Germans trust in brute force.’ So it goes through the sheets. To 
objections that one makes, one gets the answer that this is unfortunately only too 
true. In the following | send a translation from a Sino-Christian journal published by 
an English missionary: 'The German Emperor is tyrannical and proud, and thinks 
himself great and a messenger of God who must rebuke others.’ If we see how the 
Germans have behaved against the inhabitants of Termonde, it proves how 
extremely unscrupulous the Germans are. Old and young, women and children who 
flowed out of that town and were seen by the German soldiers were all stabbed to 
death. A family, old and young, was completely destroyed all at once. How 
despicable!" - Lies and no end, that is the signature of the World War. And 
everywhere the lies bear one and the same stamp, as if the patent plates for them 
had been sent from London to all the printers in the world. F.B. 
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England's conceit and sacrilege. Prof. Paterson, of Edinburgh, in a 
university sermon, extolled, "The British Empire stands, as no empire before it has 
done, for the just and beneficent government of subjugated races, for the granting 
of the greatest measure of liberty compatible with firm government, and for the 
diffusion of the material and spiritual blessings of civilization through whole great 
spheres of influence. When we consider how richly in past ages God's blessings 
have rested from our people, . . when we further consider that no other power is 
capable of assuming the same responsibilities throughout the world, and of carrying 
out his world-wide mission in the cause of civilization, of law and order, and 
philanthropy, we may well believe-until at least a more efficient body appears to 
replace it-that God will preserve this his great instrument from being broken in 
pieces, and preserve it for the farther advancement of the interests of his kingdom." 
Paterson evidently confuses the English world empire with the Church, the kingdom 
of God, to which alone the Christian world mission is committed. If a world empire 
like the English tries to usurp this mission, it is an outrage which necessarily leads 
to such horrors as the history of the "world mission" of the English world empire 
knows to tell about. God's kingdom can only be built by the Church, and that by 
God's Word, not by the State through worldly violence and perfidy. Regarding the 
British claim to world mission, General Superintendent O. Dettmering writes: "The 
meeting of the first World Missionary Conference in Edinburgh in 1911 was in itself 
the concession of the other Christian nations that England had the leadership in 
world mission. However, there had long been the suspicion that the missionary work 
of the English people was sailing strongly in the wake of the English desire for world 
domination, and that the idea of the Kingdom of God was not in the foreground. The 
world war confirmed this suspicion in a frightening way. England has carried the 
European war of nations to the colonies, and has thus kindled the actual world war. 
England has led the colored man into Europe and forced heathen soldiers to fight 
against Christians; England has destroyed the mission stations in the German 
colonies and waged war against peaceful missionaries, against women and 
children; England, by the possession of her cables and the power of her press, has 
spun around the whole world a web of lies about the cause of the world war, has 
tried to make the German people an abomination and an abomination among 
nations, worthy only of destruction. It is impossible for us to believe that such a 
people, with such crimes against mission and against truth, can retain leadership in 
the evangelical Gentile mission. Only earnest repentance and conversion can save 
from judgment on such misdeeds; but the eng- 
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lish arrogance seems far removed from repentance and conversion." If the State 
abuses Christianity and the Church in order to establish and strengthen its world 
dominion, this is a sacrilege which can only have the most grievous consequences 
for both the world empire and the kingdom of God, but from which abuse Germany 
also has every reason to beware. F.B. 


The English Christians and the War. The "Reformation" reports the following 
passage from an article by P. Genahr: "The bogeyman of Belgian neutrality, the 
alleged '‘atrocities' of our soldiers in Belgium, which are exploited to the utmost, the 
accusation of the cult of Nietzsche and the insane lust for power, embodied in the 
figure of our Emperor, all this is held on to with genuine English tenacity and 
conviction, because the official statements of the government are, on the whole, 
trusted to be right. With the way censorship is handled in England, even the 
Christians are in a bad position. They look at everything through the spectacles of 
the Blue Book and the daily press, and are thus bound to arrive at a most one-sided 
view of the state of affairs. In addition to this there is an outrageous national pride 
and a self-righteousness which sees the mote in the German brother's eye, but is 
only too inclined to overlook the beam in its own eye. This national pride, which is in 
the blood of the English, makes it easy for the Christian Englishman to place his 
national conscience above his Christian conscience, or rather, to the Christian 
Englishman, national conscience and Christian conscience are often one and the 
same. 'He who fights for England fights for God; he who dies for England sleeps with 
God,' says the laurel-crowned court poet Austin. England is precisely the chosen 
people of God, the chosen instrument of Providence, called to promote the morality 
and progress of the world, more than all other nations put together. -If there is a 
God, and if he cares for the things of this world, | firmly believe that he wanted me 
to do what | have done,' Cecil Rhodes declares in his will. And he continues, -And 
as he is evidently working to make of the Anglo-Saxon race the chosen armament 
to establish justice, liberty, and peace, so consequently he must wish me to do what 
I can to give that race as much advancement and power as possible.’ This original 
Puritan thought has been held by modern Englishmen and further developed for 
political purposes. The divine mission of England is a settled article of faith, which 
no one can think of shaking. And if, as one English statesman (Joseph Chamberlain) 
has asserted, the Anglo-Saxon race is infallibly destined to become the predominant 
power in the history and civilization of the world, then England's culture must also 
be supreme, and the 
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The logical conclusion is that all other peoples should be raised to this culture, if 
necessary by force, as the history of English colonial policy, written in blood, amply 
demonstrates. Seen from this point of view, many things can be understood and 
appreciated which must have seemed puzzling to us in the conduct of the English 
Christians. But the real solution of the riddle will have to be sought elsewhere. The 
English people, including the Christians, are seized with a mass insanity which 
pretends to divinity and yet is only nature and |, which pretends to be spirit and yet 
is only blood. One thinks oneself under the influence of the Holy Spirit and is in the 
power of a delusional spirit, as Jehoshaphat was when he allied himself with the 
godless king Ahab (1 Kings 22)." - Quite in place, however, is the warning which Fr. 
Genahr adds: "Let us beware of the errors of our adversaries, of hatred and 
vindictiveness! Let us also beware of nationalistic self-aggrandizement, to which we 
too feel a strong inclination. " F. B. 


Anti-German League in England. Some months ago a league was organized 
in England whose motto was: "Everything German taboo," and whose aim was an 
extraordinarily large anti-German program in the economic and social fields. Now a 
new association has been formed whose aims are as follows: "No German labour, 
no German goods, no German influence - Britain for the British." The Secretary spoke 
of the aims as follows:-"It ought not really to be necessary to state particularly yet to 
the British public the aims we are pursuing; but it is necessary in the highest degree. 
For we are all far too comfortable and careless. We must fight against all German 
influence on our social, financial, industrial, and political life, and we hope by public 
meetings, through the daily papers and publications, to compel the Government to 
introduce the following reform: All Germans in England must be prevented from 
changing their names for commercial or other purposes. Germans must not in future 
enter into contracts with the Government or other authorities for the supply of goods 
when the same goods can be supplied by British firms. All naturalised Germans must 
be prevented from becoming members of the Privy Council or of the two Houses of 
Parliament, and must not in future hold public office. No person of German birth shall 
in future be entitled to any title or other distinction. All trade with Germans or with any 
company using German labour must cease." - Where are the rapturous hopes of the 
pacifists, according to whom the sweet fruit of the world war would be the universal 
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World Peace? According to all that is before us, the European war will increase 
racial hatred to an immeasurable degree. F.B. 

The decline of the birth-rate in England. The decline in the population rate, 
which has already in peacetime caused grave concern to English national 
economists, has in the course of the war come into manifestation in a far more 
sensitive manner than hitherto. On the basis of statistical surveys published in 
London papers, the result for the quarter last passed (April to June, 1915) has fallen 
far short of the average of former years. There were 213,094 births registered at the 
registrars' offices of England and Wales during the period indicated, as against 
138,579 deaths. The surplus of the former over the latter, therefore, was 74,515. In 
order to give a clear idea of the decline in the population rate during the war, the 
corresponding figures of the surplus of births during the Second Quarter of the last 
three years are given here. In 1912 the surplus was 102,293, in 1913: 105,727, and 
in 1914: 101,933. The illegitimate births have decreased from 9977 in 1914 to 9644 
in this year-. 

A rare bird! The magazine of the English Christian students, The Student 
Movement, unlike many other English Christian papers which do the most incredible 
work of incitement and ignorant distortion, has adopted and so far maintained a 
thoroughly distinguished tone. For example, the members are exhorted, instead of 
reading only reports from Englishmen about Germany, to fill their time better by 
reading what the Germans say about themselves. "We have taken far too little 
trouble to understand other peoples." Again and again the articles speak with 
appreciation of what is owed to Germany and her intellectual work. One principal 
article deals with "Luther's Religion." A wide space is given to "German Christmas." 
Longer passages are printed, especially, for example, from Forster's article, what 
he says approvingly and what he says reprovingly about England. In general, 
criticism of one's own country is not spared. In an article on the present problems 
of the Republic of China the unnamed author says very frankly: "China is not with 
us, it is with Germany. Germany's victory may not be good for Europe, but it will be 
good for China," and then he enumerates the acts of English policy at which China 
is outraged. "How did we get into the Yangtze Valley? What about our attacks on 
Tibet? And how was it with opium? These are indelible stains." Rev. Frere, in a truly 
poignant article on loving one's enemies, writes: "Let us think more of those among 
our enemies who are at war 
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find with their brethren in Christ, and try as earnestly as we do, nevertheless, to abide 
in love, more than to the 'Junkers' or Huns,’ on whom, by the way, our enemies have 
no monopoly." Another expresses his displeasure that recruiting calls are posted on 
church doors, and that some preachers actually act like recruiting officers in their 
preaching. Strong objections are also made to spy-creep, as if every German in 
England were a spy, and to the fight against German trade. "It is unchristian and 
most unworthy of us as a nation to destroy German trade now. We do not wish to 
grow rich from their expense." As to the cause of the war, English students admittedly 
still believe the children's tale that England's "honor" required her to enter the war on 
account of Belgium; "otherwise we would have betrayed the liberty of our innocent 
friends." The "Little Academic Field Post" remarks: "It is well to understand that this 
fiction that England fights for the smaller and weaker nations is so tenaciously held. 
Not only does it happen with the government for the sake of recruitment, which after 
all could only get going in this way, it also happens with the Christians. For why else 
does England fight? If this noble and beautiful reason is lost to them, there are no 
reasons left with which to be seen before your conscience and holy God." 


Moral low of the English press. As late as June 19 the Financial News 


wrote: "According to the 'Frkf. Ztg.' the Grand Duke of Baden sent the following 
telegram from the front to the Mayor of Karlsruhe: 'The Emperor telegraphs to me 
his deepest indignation at the vile attack on my beloved Karlsruhe. The poor innocent 
victims among the civilian population have grieved him deeply.’ It is worth 
remembering, first, that the Emperor gave orders to the German airmen that special 
pains should be taken to kill the children of King Albert; secondly, that he ordered a 
double reward to be paid to the submarine crews by whom women and children 
perished; thirdly, that he personally ordered the martyrdom of three-year-old 
children, and specified exactly what martyrdom should be applied. Comment should 
be superfluous. Such a leper soils even the telegraph wires through which his 
messages to the Girotz Duke of Baden pass." - To this spirit pats the notice which 
the Times, the most important and most widely read paper in England, printed with 
pleasure on June 19, and which bears testimony to the low state of public morals in 
England: "Yesterday one of our good soldiers took a German prisoner, and thrust his 
bayonet into his body, saying, 'This is for the "Lusitania." Then, after a short pause, 
he pierced him a second time: 
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And this is for myself. There is no love left between us and the enemy. Not long 
before a German came from us to mrt the exclamation: -| am a Christian.’ The 
answer was: -Are you really a Christian? Good, then you now have promotion to 
the rank of angel.’ One bullet ended the life of a German scoundrel." (Ref.). 

The German Press. The reporter of the Dario de Barcelona writes: "No 
other country, with the exception of Great Britain, possesses so widespread and 
powerful a leading organ for public opinion. The German press does not content 
itself with news and details of the war; for reports on this subject are to be found in 
the military announcements, which are accessible everywhere. Nor does the 
German press live on high strategy and high or low politics. Rather, it occupies itself 
with the life of everyday life. It works tirelessly for that part of Germany which is not 
fighting the war but is holding out, which is not an army but, like the army, must 
remain resilient day after day and to the end. The German commanders and 
soldiers know how to fight the enemies of the fatherland, and fight them accordingly; 
the German newspapers teach how to live during the war and how to meet the 
internal adversities, how to contribute to the infinitely great economic effort by 
developing all energy, by mastering the individual will, and by strengthening the 
general obedience and confidence. " 

Hindenburg's attitude is evidenced by the following letter sent to City 
Director Tramm in Hanover: "The trust and goodwill shown to me from all sides 
moves me more than | am able to express. | can only reply to this kindness that | 
am only doing my duty for King and Fatherland. If | have had any special successes 
in this, | owe them to God's gracious guidance, to my Imperial Lord, who called me 
from my post, to my faithful assistant Ludendorff and his staff, and to the 
incomparable endurance and bravery of my troops. On such a basis there is not 
much merit left for me. My thoughts often dwell in dear Hanover. The joy of seeing 
each other again is mixed with melancholy at the knowledge that on my return home 
| will miss many who were once close to me. But confidently forward! Whether then 
the good end comes a few weeks or months sooner or later is of no consequence 
in the tremendous struggle." 

Mosque in the "Half Moon Camp”. In the prison camp at Wiinsdorf, 
Brandenburg, which significantly bears the name "Halbmondlager" (half-moon 
camp), a building has now been erected which rises out of the ground. 
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of the Mark seems strange enough. In order to satisfy the religious needs of the 
Mohammedans interned there, the Prussian army administration has had a mosque 
built which resembles Oriental mosques down to the smallest details. The "half-moon 
camp" in Winsdorf, which, strictly separated from the Russian, French and Belgian 
camps, lies fifteen minutes from the railway station, contains about 3,800 to 4,000 
Mohammedans, Arabs, Gurkhas, Moroccans, Sudanese and Senegalese, who were 
captured by our troops as confederates of the French and English on the Western 
Front. The service in the Crescent Camp is conducted by a Hodja, a priest who is 
among the prisoners, while the office of the caller, who announces the hour of prayer 
to the faithful from the pinnacle of the minaret, is held by a Mollah who has also been 
captured. The inauguration of the mosque took place in the presence of the Turkish 
ambassador and the military authorities. 


Missionary work among the prisoners of war. Thousands of prisoners of 
war are active outside the camps in so-called work detachments of 30, 50, 80, and 
100 in agriculture, mines, moorland cultivation, etc. This offers a way to distribute 
among them New Testaments and Christian papers in their own language. The 
German Prisoner of War Aid (Secretary: I>. Schrenk, Berlin C. 2, Kleine Museumstr. 
5 b) makes available for this purpose Scriptures, Testaments, and Bible portions in 
French, English, Russian, Estonian, Finnish, Latvian, Lithuanian, Polish, Ruthenian, 
and Romanian. It also accepts gifts for this important work and for its other activities 
in the prison camps. (Ref.) 


Stains on one's own shield. D. Kaftan writes in the "A. E. L. K.": "Many 
Germans cannot tolerate a German putting his finger on injustice that Germans do 
to other peoples, although this is done precisely out of the morally best patriotism, 
out of that patriotism which bears more heavily on nothing than on stains on its own 
shield. He who sees everything only in the dim light of this world may well be under 
the delusion that Germans are never to blame, that all their lives and doings are, as 
it were, pure as angels. But can Christians, whose eyes are cleared by the light of 
eternity? Perhaps, indeed undoubtedly, some, if they read this, would say: What is 
the meaning of this now? O just now must such things be said,' and that out of deep 
Christian patriotism. Not that we, taken as a whole, have to shy away from 
comparison in these great, difficult times, from comparison with the Russians and the 
French, let alone with the English and the Italians. But this is not our justice. Nor is 
our account by any means pure before God. Godlessness was on the increase 
among the German people; morally 
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the same sank deeper and deeper. While other governments freed themselves, our 
German governments held fast to the regulation of fornication invented by dissolute 
France, which never worked and could work otherwise than as a concession of it. 
Our people, however, listened to the bashful or impudent preaching of free love and 
of the right to the child, which was brought to them from aesthetic and social circles. 
Eager to learn, the German people learned birth-restriction in order to free 
themselves from the burden of child-rearing and to be able to pursue all the more 
uninhibitedly the amusement which in wide circles had become the German people's 
lot in life. It could not go on like this. God does not allow Himself to be mocked by 
men, no matter how puffed up they may be in their forgetfulness of God. God had 
to speak his language, and he has spoken it and is speaking it. The terrible war that 
has come upon us is his judgment, his judgment also upon us, upon the German 
people. If the German . Nothing is so necessary, so bloody necessary as this, that 
it repents. To say this to the people, to speak it out above and below, that is Christian 
patriotism in the midst of all self-glory and all self-conceit, of which there is no lack 
among us. We Germans do not have such a special position in the world that we, 
as Germans, could easily count on him above as an unremote ally. He above is the 
God of all nations, and all have sinned before Him. He who finally guides all things 
according to his counsel, which he has not hidden but made known to us in his word, 
will help those who allow themselves to be punished by his wrath. Our confidence 
in his help is conditioned by our willingness to bow penitently under his judgment, 
conditioned by our willingness to put what we gain in strength, power and influence 
at the service of his kingdom coming and his will being done. This is a speech which 
is annoying to many, which smells to many of parochialism and pietism, but which 
we Christians are obliged to carry out, not least obliged especially with regard to the 
fatherland." - This patriotism, which begins with judgment on one's own house, 
which bears more heavily on nothing than stains on one's own shield, and which is 
chiefly concerned to preserve one's own country from injustice and bloodguilt, how 
rare it is now even in America, as our nation drinks injustice like water! Our protests 
against the shameful export of arms therefore flow ultimately not, as is often 
assumed, from sympathy with the Germans and the other peoples of Europe, among 
whom our arms trade increases the slaughter to an unmeasured degree, but from 
patriotic love for our own country, whose shield we wish to keep unsullied and pure 
from bloodguilt. 
F.B. 
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Published by Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo: 

A: Synodal Report of the Wisconsin District, with a fine paper by Rev. F. H. Eggers on the 
first part of the subject, "The Nature of the Reformation, treated according to its three fundamental 
principles: Salvation Principle, Scripture Principle, Church Principle," which is thus stated, "The 
Salvation Principle of the Reformation: Christ's merit is ground of God's grace or forgiveness of 
sins, and not man's merit." 12 Cts. 


2. Concordia Pastime Library, Vol. VIII: "Fourteen Days in a Mine."" 25 Cts. 

3. "The Christmas Party on Christmas Eve." With special reference to the mixed school. By 
W. Greve. 5 cts.; dozen: 30 cts.; 100: $2.00. 

4. Synodal Report of the North Dakota and Montana District with a paper by Father H. Bigel 
on the subject: "Simon Peter, the Disciple and Apostle of the Lord" (conclusion). 15 Cts. F. 
B. 


Leaves and flowers. Presented by the editorial staff of the "Evening School". 
Twenty-first volume. Louis Lange Publishing Co. $1.25; with advance 
payment of "Evening School": 50 Cts. 

How the "Evening School" has bravely stood up for true Americanism and the truth and just 
cause of Germany in the present world war is known to all and has also been publicly 
acknowledged many times in Germany as well as in America. "If one did not see the title page," 
writes, for example, the "Reichsbote" of the "Abendschule," "one would unhesitatingly believe to 
have before one a core German and, in addition, Christian family paper, so honestly German and 
so Christianly true does its content appeal. . .. We warmly congratulate the Germans of North 
America on the possession of such a brave and honest family paper." Yes, the present war has 
proved the political importance for our people and country of such journals as the "Abendschule," 
which give honor to the truth, pillory the lies, counteract the all-polluting British press of our country, 
sharpen the sense of truth and conscience, disinfect the poisoned public opinion as much as 
possible, and thus promote the true welfare of our country. We can therefore only wish the 
"Evening School" continued success and the widest dissemination. The above book also offers a 
wealth of healthy, interesting and instructive reading material; readers will especially welcome the 
lively account of the first European year of the war. F. B. 


Johannes v. Hofmann. A contribution to the history of basic theological problems, 
ecclesiastical and political movements in the 19th century by Bis. Dr. Paul 
Wapler. With Hofmann's portrait. Leipzig 1914. A. Deichertsche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung. Werner Scholl. 396 pages 6X9. Price: M. 9; 
hardback: M.10. 

Perhaps | may begin with a personal remark. Hosmann's name first came to my attention 
in my theological triennium, when D. Stéckhardt not only mentioned him frequently in his 
exegetical lectures, but also told me many other things about him. Stéckhardt had been Hofmann's 
pupil in Erlangen when the latter was at the height of his effectiveness, and had been deeply 
influenced by him; he had also diligently studied and used his commentaries, although he was 
later led along quite different paths and often sharply opposed the expositions of his former 
teacher. Since that time | have been interested in the Erlangen exegete, | have read many things 
by him and about him, with special expectations | reached for this larger work on his life and work 
and have not been disappointed. It not only describes Hofmann's person, development and 
significance as one of the most influential theological teachers of the nineteenth century, but is 
also, as the title page says, a contribution to the history of the basic theological problems, of the 
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The book is a comprehensive description of the ecclesiastical and political movements in the 
19th century. Hofmann's many main writings, his many articles in journals, his lively letters are 
used so extensively that one soon becomes convinced of the accuracy of the reporting. That 
Hofmann was not a confessional Lutheran theologian is well enough known to the readers of 
this journal and has often been shown in its columns. In this work, too, his modern-theological 
views, namely of Scripture and the doctrine of reconciliation and justification, come out clearly, 
and the whole book demands carefully scrutinizing theological readers. But | think it is also 
worthwhile to find out more about how such a man came to these paths, in order to guard 
against any deviation from Scripture and confession in the most serious way. What would have 
been the significance of this highly gifted man and influential theological teacher for the church 
if his teaching and work had always been in the service of the one, pure biblical Lutheran truth! 
In addition, one can learn so much from such a firm, united character as Hofmann was, even if 
one stands quite differently theologically, just as one who deals with New Testament exegesis 
will certainly read Hofmann's peculiar commentaries for stimulation and manifold instruction, 
especially from a philological point of view, even if he cannot follow him factually most of the 
time. The work, which is not always written very fluently, but is always rich in content, and whose 
judgments we often cannot agree with, treats Hofmann's life and work in nine chapters: "The 
Nuremberg home years, 1810-1827. The student, 1827-1832. Erlangen, 1832 to 1842. Rostock, 
1842-1845. The time of advancement in Erlangen, 1845-1851. 'The proof of writing’. The heyday 
of the Erlangen faculty, 1851-1863. The politician, 1863-1869. The last years of his life, 1870- 
1877." - The foregoing had been written some time ago, when we recently read a notice of the 
author in a German paper. The young, industrious and capable scholar, at last a senior teacher 
in Magdeburg, fought with from the western theatre of war. He has been missing for months 
and is therefore probably no longer among the living. L. F. 


Theodor Kolde. A German church historian. By D. Hermann Jordan. With 
Kolde's portrait. Leipzig 1914. A. Deichertsche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 
Werner Scholl. 199 pages 5“X8*. Price: M. 4.50; hardback: M. 6. 

Professor Jordan, who worked for six years in the same field of church history and at the 
same university of Erlangen with Kolde, has here sketched a very attractive and instructive life 
picture of his older colleague. He thus offers, as is true of any good biography, at the same time 
a valuable contribution to the history of the last fifty years. Kolde's life began in narrow, 
miserable external circumstances; it was also full of privation during his student and private 
lecturing years; but he eventually became a much-heard university lecturer and widely known 
scholar. Outwardly, it was a simple life even then. Kolde lived entirely to his lectures and his 
studies, without pressing into the public eye, a true German scholarly life; but the man himself 
was a personality full of character, and from such a person many things can always be learned. 
His specialty was the history of the Reformation, and his researches, from which his two-volume 
Life of Luther and his Analecta Lutherana have resulted, secure for him for all time an honored 
place in the history of science. Both works were much used by D. Hoppe in the work of our great 
edition of Luther, and are often quoted. Considered solely as a historian, Kolde distinguished 
himself especially by decided application of Leopold von Ranke's thoughts from church history; 
he was averse to modern historical philosophy, and sought to ascertain what had happened, 
and then to present it in a beautiful, rounded manner; he examined the existing sources and 
sought to open up new ones. It is in this way that Jordan has now described his life. The 
presentation is skilful, but everywhere one notices the exact research, just as everywhere the 
supporting documents are given. The individual sections deal with: "Childhood and youth up to 

the university, 1850-1869. The university and house teacher time up to the habilitation, 1869. 
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The Marburg years, 1875-1881. The Erlangen professor. The literary work in Erlangen. Kolde's 
conception of history and church history. The theologian. The politician. The End (October 21, 
1913)." Of the many good remarks which we have marked as we read them, only one may be 
reproduced here. In the days of the quarrel with Paul Majunke, the pugnacious Roman Catholic 
priest and former editor of the Berlin "Germania," who had disgracefully attacked Luther's person, 
and whom Kolde thoroughly put down) the latter wrote in his diary, "| would like to say with Rothe: 
It is not for quiet that | long, but for silence. | have not had time to read my Greek Testament 
these days because of all the work | have been doing. That must not happen again. | feel quite 
dull and empty about it." L. F. 


Hindenburg picture. By Karl Bauer. Publishing house for folk art, Stuttgart. 20 Pf. 


In an assessment of this truly artistic picture, the art writer A. Dobsky writes: "The picture 
was created by the excellent Munich artist Karl Bauer, who in his paintings and drawings of 
German character heads has already made many a valuable contribution to the knowledge of 
famous men. What Hindenburg has accomplished in the seven months since the tremendous 
struggle between the nations has been taking place before our eyes is so great and wonderful 
that no formula can be found for it. With almost superhuman strength he, as supreme 
commander of a band of brave German warriors numbering in the hundreds of thousands, has 
succeeded in transferring the theatre of war from Russian soil and thus almost entirely preserved 
our dear fatherland from the horrors of war. And whenever the savage hordes made their 
attempts to break in, it was the brilliant strategic talent, it was the brilliant mental superiority of 
the man called to the highest deeds, that beat them back. First in the great bloody Masurian 
battle of November, which became a unique victory in history, and then three months later in the 
second battle on the same ground, which ended with the complete defeat and collapse of the 
most important Russian offensive force. Trembling and yet full of joyful confidence, we here in 
Germany waited for the outcome of these giant battles. Then came the news, at first vague and 
not fully significant, but then victory report followed victory report, and we knew that our 
Hindenburg had once again done a wonderful thing. Bells of victory and prayers of thanksgiving 
went up to heaven. And the picture of the brilliant army leader stood in the shop windows, and 
full of reverence one stepped in front of it. And every new picture, even the most modest one, 
which presented the face of this man to us, was welcomed with the same admiration. This will 
probably also be the case now with the picture that Karl Bauer has given us. The General Field 
Marshal's whole face, simple but filled with tremendous willpower, looks at us so vividly and full 
of life, as if he wanted to speak to us. Every pose is missing, not unlike the simple man whom 
his emperor called to the highest military position, and who fills it as seldom anyone in history, 
so he stands before us. The second picture of Karl Bauer to appear is that of the Grand Admiral 
von Tirpitz." 


The publishing house of the Schriftenverein, Zwickau i. S., has sent us: 


ty "Zion, keep your faith!" Soldier's sermon on Luk 12, 48b, dedicated to his church 
members in the field by O. Werdemann. 10 Pf.; 25: M. 2.25; 50: M.4; 100: M. 7. "These are words 
of a pastor, conscientious and heart-warming, which will certainly be a blessing far beyond the 
circle for which they were first intended." 


1) Luther's End of Life. A historical investigation by Paul Majunke. - Luther's Suicide. A 
historical lie by P. Majunke, illuminated by Th. Kolde. - The historical criticism of Luther's end of 
life. By Paul Majunke. - Once more Luther's suicide. Rejoinder from Majunke's latest writing by 
Th. Kolde. 
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2. "Strength and Comfort in the Weather of War." Booklet 1-4. booklet 5 Ps.; 100, also 
mixed: 4. "These booklets contain shorter and longer stories, as they have really been 
experienced in the present and in former wars. If they find favour, the series shall be continued. 
" F. B. 


Heroism in the Bible. By D. Karl Klingemann, General Superintendent. 


Published by Alex. Schmidt, Bonn. M. 1; b.: M. 1.25. / 
This booklet offers thirty short reflections on biblical texts from the Old and New Testaments 
with applications to the present time of war. F. B. 


DEVOTIONAL READINGS FROM LUTHER'S WORKS FOR Every Day oi 
the Year. By Rev. John Sander, L- H. D. Augustana Book Concern, Rock 
Island, Ill. Cloth, $1.00; half-morocco, gilt top, $2.00. / 

The publisher says of this work: "These selections have been made chiefly from Luther's 
sermons and devotional writings. The aim has been to introduce Luther to a larger circle of 
English readers. Luther and his work are not known in this country as they should be. 
America does not realize what an inheritance she has received from Luther and the Lutheran 
Reformation. The best way to understand Luther is to have Luther himself speak. The chief 
aim of the book, however, has been to give the reader a better understanding of the Holy 
Scriptures, to bring him to Christ, and to furnish him comfort and consolation in his Christian 


faith." We welcome this book as a puffing preparation from the coming quadricentennial of the 
Reformation in 1917. F. B. 


BIBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGY. By L. Berkhof, B. D. Eerdmans-Sevensma Co, 


Grand Rapids, Mich. $1.00. 

This book deals with 1. the geography of the Holy Land, 2. the civil life of the Jews, 3. their 
religious life. The arrangement is superficial, and the language concise and easy to understand. 
How archaeological studies occasionally throw light on a passage of Scripture is shown, for 
example, by the following passage: "The formalities of social life were characterized by 
gracefulness and generosity. The most ordinary greeting was, ‘Peace to thee’ (Judg. 19, 20; 1 
Chron. 12, 18), or, 'The Lord be with you/ to which the- rejoinder often came, 'The Lord bless 
you' (Ruth 2, 4). These greetings were in many eases accompanied with several fixed 
inquiries to show respect and interest. Since this caused no little delay, our Savior 
commanded the seventy to salute no man by the way. The accompanying movements of the 
body also required considerable time. Ordinarily a person would place the right hand on the 
left breast and bow low, though sometimes he would pass through a whole series of 
movements. On meeting dignitaries or other persons of high station, it was customary to get 
down on the knees, touch the earth with the forehead, and even kiss the feet of the person in 
question. One riding on a horse or camel generally dismounted on such occasions." The 
sentence: "Even after man's fall into sin the semen religionis (seed of religion) is still latent 
in his heart, and will develop under proper conditions through the operations of the Holy 
Spirit" will be interpreted semipelagian. Apart from several similar passages, this book seems 
to us to serve its purpose well. F.B. 


Northwestern PUBLISHING HOUSE, MILWAUKEE , sent to us: 


1. "Sermons preached at the opening of the Wisconsin Synod and the jubilee celebration 
of Northwestern College at Watertowff by P. G. E. Bergemann and F. C. GausewiB." 5 Cts. 
2. "Why are Christian Science and Christianity utterly incompatible?" By P. I. Jenny. 5 


Cts. 
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3. "Index of all doctrinal proceedings of the Synod of Wisconsin u. a. St. hon 1868 to 
1914." 5 Cts. 

4. proceedings of the Synod of Minnesota, etc. St. with a paper by Father R. Heidmann 
on the subject: "How do we successfully fight against the world being invading) the Church?" 10 
Cts. F. B. 


Augustana BOOK CONCERN, ROCK ISLAND, ILL., has sent us "Augustana Synod 
Report 1915." This report contains the submissions and resolutions of the Minneapolis 
meeting and detailed statistical material on the Augustana Synod and its work. F. 
B. 


Ecclesiastical - Contemporary. 


I. America. 


The "Lutheran" and the Lutheran theologians of Germany. The Lutheran 
of the General Council correctly says: "The Lutheran Church in Germany is at best 
a much-divided and distracted body. It is beset with unionism and rationalism on 
all sides." But then he adds: "There is still a large and powerful remnant, which 
holds fast to the principles of the Reformation, and which clings to the Confessions 
with unshakable devotion. This remnant is represented in the General Conference, 
of which the General Council is a part. It constitutes the bulk of the German 
Lutheran Church, and, under such leaders as Ihmels, Kaftan, and others, is making 
its influence increasingly felt. It is certain that it will not listen to the siren voice 
of ecclesiastical unionism and nationalism under the strain and stress of the present 
sad war." We heartily wish that we could agree with this judgment. But the Lutheran 
is in error in his judgment. To stop only with D. Ihmels, whom he names in the first 
place, and who is regarded even in country church circles as the chief representative 
of genuine Lutheranism, unfortunately the case is such that the verdict on Ihmels 
must be just the reverse. Ihmels does not hold to the principles of the Reformation 
and the Lutheran confession, but fights the principles of the Reformation and the 
doctrine of the Lutheran confession. Among the principles of the Reformation 
belongs above all the doctrine that the Holy Scriptures are God's infallible Word, and 
that the faith of Christians arises from God's Word alone and is founded on God's 
Word alone. D. Ihmels, however, has abandoned Scripture as the inspired and 
infallible Word of God, and he therefore also bases the faith of Christians, instead of 
being founded on God's Word alone, on the so-called "experience" which is "forced 
upon" man by the historical "reality" of Christ. That this is I|hmels' theological position, 
the writer can convince himself of in the Lutheran, if 
lhmels' "Zentralfragen der Dogmatik" (2nd ed., p. 56 ff. and p. 87 ff.). In the former 
place Ihmels expressly combats the "concept of revelation" of the Reformation with 
the usual modern-theological phrases such as "intellectualistic understanding of 
revelation," "mechanical inspiration," etc. In the latter place he claims that the first 
disciples’ faith in Christ did not originate in Christ's word, 
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but "rather grew out of the impression of reality under which the disciples stood 
daily". Ihmels also adds: "Even today only that is real faith in Jesus Christ which is 
expressed to man through His appearance. It cannot be said seriously enough that 
if Jesus is really the One as whom the Church confesses Him to be, He must also 
Himself be able to convict of this reality by His reality." In short, Inmels denies as 
decisively as possible that we men in this life have Christ only by revelation in His 
Word, and that Christian faith always demands Christ's Word as its correlate. I|nmels' 
position on the principium cognoscendi is comforted by the well-known words of the 
Schmalkaldic Articles: "In these matters concerning the oral, external word, it is to 
be firmly maintained that God gives no one his Spirit or grace without or with the 
preceding external word. That we may beware of enthusiasts, that is, spirits who 
boast of having the Spirit without and before the Word. . . . Enthusiasm has been in 
Adam and his children from the beginning to the end of the world, instilled and 
poisoned in them by the old dragon, and is the origin, strength, and power of all 
heresy, even of the pope and Mahomet. Therefore we ought and must insist that 
God will not deal with us men except by his outward word and sacrament." (Muller, 
p. 321 f.) We are firmly convinced that the Lutheran's judgment is 

about Ihmels will not be sustained once he gets his bearings on Ihmels' theological 
position. Ihmels does not belong to the "remnant" who hold "the principles of the 
Reformation," but to the great heap of modern theologians who have fallen away 
from the principles and doctrine of the Reformation. F;.P. 

More about Ihmels' theology. Since Ihmels does not allow the Christian 
"experience" to be based solely on the Word of Scripture, and has thus abandoned 
the Scriptural principle, he also takes an uncertain groping position with respect to 
other main points of Christian doctrine. So in the doctrine of Christ's person. Instead 
of unreservedly professing the "two natures doctrine" of Scripture and the Lutheran 
Confession, he expresses himself thus: "Now the whole doctrine" (scil. of the two 
natures in Christ) "is undoubtedly subject to no small difficulties, and our interest in 
faith hangs on the Deity of Christ Himself, not on any particular form of doctrine. But 
the attempts which we have received" (Ihmels here thinks also of Seeberg), "seem 
to me to confirm, nevertheless, that the early church interest, which one also there 
wishes to hold fast, consistently pursued, compels one again and again to tie up with 
that form of doctrine, however much it may be in need of further development, and 
the very expression of a doctrine of two natures is itself subject to serious 
misgivings." (Central Questions, p. 185.) No theologian who adheres to the principles 
of the Reformation and the Lutheran Confession speaks thus. With respect to the 
person of Christ, nevertheless, the matter undoubtedly lies thus: If Christ is not 
merely so-called God and merely so-called man, but in the essential sense of the 
word both God and man, jLovoyeviis zapa matpdc and yevopEevos Ex yvvaiKds, it lies 
clearly shows that the expression "two-fold doctrine" is not "subject to serious 
reservations", but is quite adequate. Therefore, it is also necessary to think of the 
"two- 
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The "doctrine of two natures" is not merely to be "connected" with the "doctrine of one 
nature", but is to be fully taught and confessed. This doctrine is neither in need of nor 
capable of "further development," because no thought operations of the theologians 
of the present or of the future can change even the slightest thing about the essential 
Godhead and the essential humanity and their interconnectedness in the one person 
of Christ. Alexander von Ottingen has therefore rightly exhorted us to refrain from 
objecting to the "doctrine of two natures." He says: "What is said in the old Christmas 
hymn of Luther by the expression 'God of kind,’ bad and right, intelligible to every 
Christian man, of the 'Son of the Father’ who came into the world, corresponds exactly 
to that dogmatic term." (Dogmatics II, Il, 50.) Inmels' praising of the Scriptural principle 
also brings him into collision with the Christian doctrine of the Trinity. Inmels wants to 
hold to the essential deity of Christ. But to this he concludes the remark, "Then it 
follows, of course, that the concept of person, if it is to be applied to the intra- 
Trinitarian life of God, must not be understood in the sense of an individual 
personality." (Central Questions, p. 184.) As these words read, Ihmels still holds that 
"the individual personality" of Father, Son, and Spirit is incompatible with the unity of 
the divine essence. But this is in principle the standpoint of all opponents of the 
Christian doctrine of the Trinity. They have always maintained that the tres realiter 
distinctae personae and the unus Deus cannot be held fast. Ihmels, in rejecting the 
"individual personality," does not mean to ridicule the Christian doctrine of the Trinity, 
as Seeberg evidently does when he speaks of the establishment of a heavenly family. 
(Fundamental Truths, p. 122.) Anyone who rejects "individual personality" is factually 
rejecting the Christian doctrine of the Trinity. The "person" in the Holy Trinity is always 
individual, @AA0¢ kai Adioc Kat GAdog, or it is not person at all, but "pars aut qualitas 
in alio." As the Augustana defines "person," "And is by the word persona, understood 
not a piece, not a quality in another, but which itself subsists" (proprie subsistit, has 
individual existence), "as then the Fathers used the word in this matter." (Art. 1.) But 
Ihmels' "derailment in the doctrine of the Trinity is again due to the fact that he has 
abandoned the Scriptural principle, and wishes to construct the doctrine from what is 
called "experience," and epistemologically. Wherever in the exposition of Christian 
doctrine, and especially in the exposition of the doctrines of Christ's person and of the 
Holy Trinity, we do not hold to God's Word alone, we no longer speak 
"epistemologically," but imaginatively. As Luther so often reminds us, "Faith must hold 
to the Word. Reason can do nothing here but speak that it is impossible and contrary 
to itself that three persons, one each perfect God, and yet no more than one God, 
and the Son alone be man." "It is certain that God will be known of us here in faith, 
there eternally in sight, as being one God, and yet three persons; this is our eternal 
life, John 17. For this purpose he has given us his Word and the Holy Scriptures." (St. 
L. Ill, 1928. 1923.) Nor need we Americans be impressed by the fact that experiential 
theology is reduced to sola 
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Scriptura theology looks down disdainfully and claims the predicate "scientific" for 
itself. In reality, all statements about Christian doctrine that we allow ourselves apart 
from and besides the Word of Christ are mera verba, praeterea nihil. As St. Paul 
states 1 Tim. 6, 3 ff. "If any man abide not in the sound words of our Lord JEsu Christ, 
... he is darkened, and knoweth nothing," wdév éxtotdpevos, is an ignoramus. But 
also from the 

From the point of view of reason, or logic, theology that places itself on "experience" 
or "experience" or "Christian consciousness" is unscientific. It moves 
methodologically continually in a circle. The circle consists in letting "experience" be 
determined by "historical reality" and "historical reality" in turn by "experience". 
"Experience" or "experience" is treated at once as the product and the critic of 
"historical reality." The scientificity of this procedure is on a par with the procedure 
of the famous baron who pulled his horse and himself out of the mire by his own 
head. We do not like to make this criticism. But duty requires that we preserve the 
American Lutheran Church, as much as is in us, from the influence of a theology 
which appears and is recommended as representing the principles of the 
Reformation, but which in fact has broken with the principles of the Reformation and 
is fighting those principles. 

F. P. 

An unsuccessful attempt to advance the Ohio-lowa doctrine of Johann 
Gerhard's conversion is made by D. Stellhorn in the "Theologische Zeitblatter" for 
June 1916. We had said a year ago, in response to the statement of Prof. Fritschel's 
statement that knowledge and applause are wrought one after the other by the Holy 
Spirit, and that man is converted only by the eventual addition of fiducia, we said 
that this was false talk, for the knowledge of which we speak in the article on justifying 
faith is a believing knowledge, a knowledge connected with applause and 
confidence; the applause of which we think in the definition of faith is one given with 
the knowledge, which includes confidence, etc. That Prof. Fritschel should not only 
distinguish the elements of justifying faith conceptually and according to their 
different functions - as we also do - but should allow two elements of it to come into 
existence before the actual conversion takes place, seemed to us an idea which 
must only lead to new confusion at a time when efforts are being made, even by the 
opposing side, to bring the status controversiae quite clearly into the light for once. 
The status controversiae is certainly shifted, if instead of the justifying faith, the 
taking hold of the grace of God in JESUS CHRIST, one deals with definitions that 
are broad enough to encompass also the historical, the head faith, and finally also 
the charcoal-burner faith. That there is a knowing and believing which in its object is 
equal to believing knowing and believing, but which cannot be called faith, because 
the believing appropriation of what is known and believed is lacking, is not a new 
distinction. Our old dogmatists make them too. We can well conceive of a knowledge 
and assent that is found in a Unitarian when he lives the life 
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He may believe this to be true, that it is a historically correct account. But if he does 
not apprehend JEsum as his Saviour, does not appropriate to his person the merit of 
JEsu, faith is not there, though the object of knowledge, of belief, be the same truths 
which the Christian knows and holds to be true. In this sense, however, it may be 
said, there may be knowledge and assent without confidence being added, and 
before it is added. But in this case it is never the Christian faith according to its first 
and second parts, to which only fiducia would have to be added, in order that 
justifying faith might be there. And here we find the difference between us and the 
account which we objected to last year. There justifying faith is made to arise in such 
a way that first there is knowledge, then applause, until finally man is converted by 
the creation of confidence. Here the distinction to which we have just called attention 
is left out of sight. Of justifying faith there is not, as the first third, knowledge, as the 
second third, approval of what is known, till at last, as the third third, there is 
confidence. It may well be said of a convert who, in an unconverted state, had fora 
long time only a historical knowledge of the facts of salvation, that by relying now on 
the promises of the gospel he has become a believer, has now also the fiducia, 
though it must be observed that his knowledge is now a different one, his assurance 
has now become another, namely, a trusting, blessed one, joyfully grasping salvation 
in Christ, and that he is now justified before God, because it became just such a 
knowledge and assent, trusting in the merit of Christ, at the moment when God 
kindled the light of faith in him. Gerhard calls it a vitiosa collectio when the popes 
say that knowledge is something that precedes faith; he calls attention to the fact that 
knowledge without applause and confidence is precisely not faith. (Loc. de Justif., 
69.) So also Chemnitz judged in his Examen: there is well a general knowledge and 
truthfulness of the truths of Scripture, before and without fiducia, wherefore, 
however, one may nevertheless be an unbeliever; for this is not justifying faith. 
Rather, justifying faith presupposes and includes such historical knowledge as the 
apprehension of Christ and his salvation. In our Confession the same is said of 
knowledge (notitia) as is said of confidence (fiducia), namely, that it is faith; for the 
object of this knowledge, inasmuch as it is an element of justifying faith, is the 
promises of the gospel: Augsburg Conf. Conf., Apology, 101; and soon after the 
applause (assensus) is called "fides proprie sic dicta." (Ibid., 113.) Quite evidently to 
our confession the recognition, assent, and confidence in justifying faith coincide in 
one. And the same is true of Gerhard's treatise on this point (it is very elaborate) in 
his Loci. D. Stellhorn reprints the following in the "Theologische Zeitblatter" from the 
essay already mentioned: "And Johannes Gerhard: 'We are dealing here with 
justifying faith, which includes knowledge, approval, confidence. With regard to 
knowledge and applause it has its seat in the mind and has as its object everything 
and only God's Word, in the prophetic and 
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The faith that is revealed to us in the apostolic writings is in regard to the confidence 
of the heart or will, and has as its object the evangelical promises of Christ as 
Mediator. Hence comes the theological principle: "When faith is spoken of, it refers 
sometimes more to knowledge, sometimes more to confidence. " " One 
would like to ask, first of all, how from these words of Gerhard's a support can be 
CONSHFUCTEM .......ceeeeeeceeeceeesseeeeeees for the limitation of conversion to creatio fiduciae, 
as it is in Prof. Fritschel's "Reply to Pieper's Scripture." But more. Instead of letting 
his quotation from Gerhard run out in a dotted line, the writer of the article should 
have merely continued to translate what Gerhard writes about justifying faith. He 
would then have come upon the words in the very next paragraph (PreuB edition, 
Locus XVI, sec. 68), "Applause always presupposes cognition"; "faith is applause, 
therefore also cognition; for one cannot agree to a thing that is not cognized. Faith 
is confidence, therefore also knowledge; for a thing unrecognized cannot be given 
confidence." And in the next clause, "Faith is no mere knowledge (nuda notitia), but 
to it also (insuper) applause, to which we add also (insuper) confidence." And sec. 
72: "To a faith which were only knowledge and applause, and not at the same time 
confidence, the consequences which Scripture ascribes to justifying faith could not 
be ascribed." And at the conclusion of the treatises, which extend over fifty closely- 
printed quarto pages, "Faith, then, is a confident grasping of the divine grace offered 
in the evangelical word through the Mediator Christ, arising from the truth of the 
divine word recognized and acknowledged by full applause." How does this 
definition differ from the exposition in "L. u. W." of last year, against which D. 
Stellhorn is directed in the "Zeitblatter"? Surely it is quite clear that the passage from 
Gerhard proves the opposite of what it was intended to prove. Gerhard's definition 
reproduces almost word for word what we wrote a year ago. It cannot be overlooked 
that Gerhard, in his treatment of this doctrinal passage, had in mind the Roman 
antithesis as presented by Bellarmin. G. 
Whether the necessary two-thirds voted to adopt the articles of 
amendment when they were submitted to the Norwegian Synod in 1914 is a 
question on which there is disagreement in the Norwegian Synod. In an article in the 
Lutheran Herald (No. 35), Prof. Preus, of Luther College, Decorah, states that the 
necessary two-thirds vote was not mustered on this ballot. The matter is important; 
for, according to the constitution of the Synod, a two-thirds majority is required. The 
editor of the Lutheran Herald hastens to refute Prof. Preus' statement by pointing 
out that at Sioux Falls 360 voted for and 170 against adoption of the Articles of Union. 
"This is more than two-thirds majority of the members voting." Note the clause, 
"of the members voting." There were 30 abstentions. That gives a figure of 560 
delegates present. Two-thirds of 560 would be 374, but only 360 voted yes. There 
is still no more precise information on the result of the vote in the municipalities. 
G. 
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A summer course for pastors has been established at the seminary of 
Forenede Kirke in St. Paul. Among those who lectured from September 1 to 7 were 
D. Stub and P. Malmin of the Norwegian Synod, and also members of the 
Haugesynod. G. 

According to the latest statistics, the German Methodist Church in the 
United States has 60,000 members distributed among 542 congregations and 817 
preaching points. This results in a very small average number for the individual 
congregation. In ten years the number of members has increased by 1550. G. 


The Scriptures and the War. In several ecclesiastical papers we find 
expressed the concern that some Christians might be led astray in their faith in the 
Scriptures by the present war. Christians had expected peace on earth according to 
the Scripture word: "Peace on earth", and now this terrible war has broken out over 
the world. There we see the evil fruit of fanatic theology, which messily confuses 
spiritual and worldly things, and confuses peace in Christ's kingdom with peace in and 
between the kingdoms of this world. Unless we interpret Scripture according to our 
own thoughts, this war confirms everything Scripture says about peace and war. The 
"peace on earth" goes to the peace with God that Christ made, and whoever takes 
hold of this peace in faith enjoys blessed peace in the midst of war. Of this fact this 
war has also already furnished numerous examples. Christian soldiers, as numerous 
letters testify, have enjoyed peace with God under the thunder of the guns as wounded 
and also as dying. And as for the wars in the world and among the nations, God's 
Word says that they will take place until the last days of the world as a sign of the 
approaching end. Therefore, in this very war we have a confirmation of the truth of 
Scripture, and a refutation of the reveries of the pacifists, which are based on 
ignorance of the corruption of human nature. As everything that goes on in the human 
heart and happens in the world serves to confirm to the attentive observer what 
Scripture says of the human heart and of the world, so this is precisely the case with 
the present war. We read, for example, in the description of the natural nature of men: 
"Their mouth is an open sepulchre; their tongues are deceitful; the spirit of vipers is 
under their lips," Rom. 3:13. Many a one who has read these words of Scripture has 
shaken his head, and thought to himself that this description of human ruin went 
beyond reality. But this very war has shown us with frightening clarity what radical 
untruthfulness, unfaithfulness, lies and shameless slander reside in the human heart. 
And this is especially true of us Americans when we look at the majority of our 
newspapers published in the English language. The reading public, too, is largely fond 
of this untruthfulness. Otherwise, the newspapers would be forced to leave their 
falsehoods and slanders unprinted. We read further in Scripture, "Their feet are 
hastening to shed blood," Rom. 3:15. Many a one has also doubted in his heart the 
truthfulness of this account. But what murderousness occurs in our 
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We cannot ignore the fact that we Americans have prolonged the terrible war for 
about a year by supplying ammunition to the belligerents. We cannot close our eyes 
to the fact that we Americans have prolonged the terrible war by about a year with 
our ammunition supplies and have thereby become murderers of hundreds of 
thousands, not before international law, but before God. This lust for bloodshed has 
been manifested precisely by those of our fellow citizens who were bona fide 
zealous advocates of universal peace. The war has made manifest what, hidden 
from themselves, was in their hearts. Thus this war abundantly confirms what God 
judges of men in the Scriptures according to his law. But also the truth of the gospel 
of Christ finds confirmation in this war, when we are told that in distress and anguish, 
in pain and death, nothing else truly comforted hearts than the forgiveness of sins 
for Christ's sake, which the word of Scripture testifies. Modern theology, which does 
not want to accept the Word of Scripture as the infallible Word of God, has failed 
miserably in this war. The warriors, who were afraid for comfort at all, were filled with 
divine comfort precisely through the Word of Scripture, as they themselves testify. 
F. P. 
Woman in the labor force. From the report of the Labor Commissioner of 
the State of Missouri are the following: Eighty per cent. of the male inhabitants of 
Missouri over sixteen years of age are in gainful employment. Of the population of 
Missouri, which amounts to over 3’ millions, one and a half millions were employed 
in remunerative employments at the beginning of this year, including over a million 
of men. Of the female population of Missouri, one-fourth of a million were employed 
at the beginning of this year to earn their living. The majority of the male persons 
employed in Missouri are from twenty-one to forty-four years of age. The population 
of Missouri, over forty-five years of age, on January 1, 1915, was 712,473 male and 
female persons, and these were almost equally divided by sex. Of these, 327,254 
male and 37,099 female persons had to earn their bread. This shows that the women 
of that age are either married or have retired from earning bread. The number of 
women earning their living diminishes from twenty-one years upwards, which proves 
that even as the female sex grows older the opportunities for marriage are 
favourable. F.P. 


II. Abroad. 

"Fr. Graue writes in No. 25 of the (liberal) "Christian World" about the reform 
of our church. Some time ago we reported here how Father Graue tried to make 
the Bible faith suspicious and contemptible as a Semitic foreign body in the German 
world of thought and announced his impatience about the repentant conversion of 
the people. (L. u. W. 1915, p. 43.) If the same Father Graue now sets about the 
question how the Church is to be reformed, something beautiful may come of it. It 
will. Graue wants to show the way that the Church has to go in order to become a 
"motherly people's Church that embraces and blesses the whole. He 
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says that can never happen unless it ceases to be a "hard-hearted, narrow dogma 
church." In the further course of the exposition it also comes to light what Graue 
regards as "hard-heartedness" in matters of ecclesiastical confession; he reminds 
us that the national church has given the pastor Traub his farewell! We also expected 
a reference to the Jatho case, but it is missing. In a footnote, however, the author of 
the article says: "Even the ‘facts of salvation' dogmatized in their imaginative form 
are dogmas, that is, doctrinal laws." Among the forms of conception we can think 
only of the ecclesiastical confession, which must fall if the church is to "embrace the 
whole." This, however, cannot be shaken. If the church is to embrace the whole, that 
is, to give room for positives, mild positives, middle party, positive modern mediators, 
liberals, left-ritschians, Jathoans, Tréltschians, etcetera, the dogmatic forms must 
probably fall, together with the "facts of salvation." There will be no more room for 
this, otherwise a Masonic Father Heydorn or a God-denier Jatho might not feel at 
home in the "Gesinnungskirche." Graue says that an "evangelical Gesinnungskirche" 
must come into being, which is carried by the "spirit of life of Jesus". He proposes 
the following formula of commitment (instead of the ordination vow) for ministers of 
the "evangelical church of mind": "Do you vow, in heartfelt compassion by the divine 
revelations of life in nature and history, especially in the spirit of life of Jesus Christ 
(or more simply: In heartfelt grasping by the spirit of life of Jesus Christ), as well as 
in grateful and conscientious research and utilization of the rich treasures of biblical- 
ecclesiastical revelation, to cultivate in the congregation the evangelical-Protestant 
attitude toward life: reverent trust in God, purity of heart, love of man, faithfulness to 
work?" The motto here is: Life, not doctrine, and that is in determining what the 
church is to preach. Of that which makes Christianity the consolation of poor sinners, 
which gives it its world-conquering, renewing, and sanctifying power, there is nothing 
in the Gray question. The "Old Faith" makes the following comment on this formula 
of obligation: "What claims to be the divine revelation of life may be heard in Christian 
pulpits, and in this the 'divine revelation of life in nature’ comes first." Then the "life- 
spirit of Jesus Christ' is mentioned, a very elastic quantity (as experience proves), 
even when it is supposed to be connected with the historical Jesus. And in order that 
the last vestige of objective standard may be erased, the only demand made of the 
evangelical pastor is that he should "cultivate the evangelical Protestant way of life" 
in heartfelt emotion through the divine revelations of life. Thus it is not primarily a 
matter of the evangelical preacher transmitting fixed divine revelations of life 
undiminished to the congregation. The emphasis is rather on the subjective religious 
life which these "revelations" have produced in the preacher. A worse dependence 
of congregations on the subjectivity of their pastors cannot be proclaimed. If then, 
after all, the "rich treasures of biblical-church tradition" are mentioned, it is only in 
order that they may be "explored" in a grateful and conscientious manner by the 
evangelical preacher and accordingly "utilized" for the congregation. So here, too, a 
complete abandonment even of biblical tradition to 
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the subjective position of the pastors towards it. The "grateful and conscientious 
investigation" determines how far the "tradition" is "usable. - Now to that which the 
pastor, -heartily seized’ by the -divine revelations of life’, -should ‘cultivate’ in his 
congregation -under conscientious utilization of the tradition. It is the -evangelical 
Protestant attitude to life’, and in order that we may also think of something definite 
under this beautiful expression, Graue adds: -honest trust in God, purity of heart, 
love of man, faithfulness to work'. Certainly all these may be enumerated among 
the effects of God's grace and among the fruits of the Christian faith. Who is thus 
given the essential characteristic of Christian piety? Can not anti-Christian moralists 
also assert: this is the spirit of life we wish to cultivate? For there is nothing 
specifically Christian in the ‘fearful trust in God' either. Graue himself interprets it as 
a ‘deep silent feeling of dependence’. Where is the certain confidence of the child 
of God towards the heavenly Father, with whom he stands in the most personal 
communion? Where is the triumph of faith founded on Christ's saving deeds over 
the most terrible reality there is, over the reality of sin, which separates from God? 
To cultivate such an attitude to life as the epitome of Christianity, is this really to be 
the yield of the severe judgment which God is bringing upon our people for our 
purification and education in this war? " G. 

What worries Christian circles is not so much the external situation as the 
thought of whether this time of trial will promote our people inwardly and lead them 
back to their God. It is noted with pain that the upsurge of religious life which the 
first weeks of the war brought has long since ebbed away, that in many places at 
home the accustomed indifference and the old carelessness are evident, and that 
even among our soldiers the impious opinion has spread, Prayer and the Word of 
God are necessary at the front, where death threatens daily in its most terrible form, 
but not behind the front, where one can indemnify oneself for the hardships and 
dangers endured by enjoying life as much as possible. It is clear that this opinion is 
likely to turn into its opposite the good influence that war, with its seriousness, might 
have, and to destroy the hopes that many place in the education prepared for our 
warriors in the school of terrible battles. It must also cause grave misgivings among 
all friends of the Christian faith that the religious movement awakened by the war in 
part leaves little trace of a Christian nature, in that on the one hand it assumes Old 
Testament forms, on the other it wants to create a specifically German Christianity, 
in the center of which, more or less veiled, stands the idolatry of the Fatherland. 
Therefore many among the most faithful Christians look to the future with 
apprehension, and more than once the opinion has been expressed that the future 
peace of the Christian Church, and indeed of the Protestant Church much more 
than of the Catholic Church, which is protected by its tight organization, will bring 
heavy struggles and great losses. (Ev. Kztg.) 
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What the theatre dares to offer as a moral educational institution in these 
highly serious times in the capital and residence city of Austria is simply a scandal. 
At first, one resorted in all haste to shallow, dirty sentimental, jingoistic, war, 
spectacle, and touching plays cobbled together at express speed, only to slide back 
with calm assurance and self-evidence to the familiar two-facedness and 
unambiguity or to banal trash. When recently a distinguished actor simply refused 
(with express reference to the seriousness of the times) to m uact in one of these 
vulgar strumpet plays, he was ridiculed by the whole chorus of the Viennese "great" 
press for his fit of moral faxentum. Even the two most respected Viennese theatres 
take the commandment of the present day: "Honor your German masters" in at least 
a most peculiar sense. When, of course, the clerical press then considers the time 
has come to begin a campaign against the performance of Lessing's "Nathan," and 
to extol the latest German classic, Kralik, as the man of the age, one sees again 
where the journey is to go, and one becomes disgruntled. A press, however, which 
in the German spirit, in bondage neither to the coterie nor to the disciples of Loyola, 
stands up for a healthy development of our culture, has not allowed the "German," 
the "Christian" Vienna to arise, condemning all beginnings cultivated with love and 
care to insignificance and lack of influence. Every great city also has the press it 
deserves, and the art it deserves. (Wartburg.) 

Archaeological. On Pentateuch Criticism. Dr. Eduard Naville, the well- 
known Egyptologist at the University of Geneva, in his new work, "The Archaeology 
of the Old Testament," declares the theories of higher criticism concerning the origin 
of the Pentateuch untenable. According to him, the first book of Moses did not 
originate from seven different sources, which are represented in 264 fragments, and 
whose composition extends over six centuries, but he recognizes a uniform plan in 
its entire structure, in that it pursues the purpose of showing the relationship of the 
children of Israel, as the chosen nation, to the other peoples of the world. Such 
uniformity of the underlying thought Naville considers to be explicable only by the 
assumption of one author. And instead of placing the age of this author, or, in the 
opinion of higher criticism, of the redactor of these fragments, in the time after Ezra 
or Nehemiah, he regards the time of the Exodus from Egypt as commanded by the 
purpose and meaning of the book as well as linguistically. Naville holds Moses to be 
the author of Genesis. He believes that some peculiarities in the construction of the 
book can be explained by the assumption that it was first written in cuneiform on 
tablets. These tablets are each independent of the other, and thus it is explained why 
here and there are summaries and repetitions, since these were necessary to make 
clear the connection between the various tablets. More serious than this theory of 
Naville's should be his conviction that the author of Genesis undoubtedly had 
personal knowledge of Egyptian conditions. He writes: "Moses wrote Joseph's life 
before he left Egypt. This assumption is quite consistent with the narrative and its 
character. On the other hand, the theories 
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-er critics insurmountable difficulties by what we now know of ancient Egypt." 
Considering Naville's services to Egyptology, especially to ancient Egyptian religious 
studies, this debate is worthy of all notice. - Sumerian account of the Fall and the 
Flood. Among the 70,000 inscribed objects (clay tablets, cylinders, etc.) now 
preserved in the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania as a result of the 
excavations at Nippur, many a valuable piece has been found, but none equal in 
interest to the fragmentary clay tablet deciphered by Prof. Stephen Landon, an 
Oxford Assyriologist. A fragment of the tablet was identified as early as 1912 by Prof. 
Sayce (Oxford) as part of a Sumerian account of the flood and the fall of man. A 
search was made for the remaining fragments in the collection at Philadelphia, and 
has been fortunate in recovering nearly the whole tablet. According to the report 
recently sent out in print by the University of Pennsylvania, the contents of this tablet, 
inscribed on both sides and measuring seven by five inches, are as follows: Enki, 
god of the sea, and a female deity, Ninella, ruled over mankind in Paradise, which is 
said to have been on the island of Bahrein, in the Persian Gulf. There, they say, 
there was neither disease nor sin, and people lived in eternal youth. There were 
neither wild beasts nor storms; all was happiness and peace. For some unspecified 
reason Enki decided to destroy mankind by a flood, and communicated his intention 
to the goddess Nintud, who had created man. The waters came, but Nintud saved 
the king Tagtug by a boat. After the flood, Tagtug became a god and lived in the 
garden of Dilmun (Bahrein). The goddess explained to him the secrets of the trees 
and plants and allowed him to eat from all of them except the acacia tree. Because 
of his transgression of this commandment, he succumbed to old age, disease, and 
death. His ancestors had lived more than 50,000 years; ten kings had reigned 
432,000 years from creation to the flood, that is, an average of 43,200 years. One 
can see that there is much that is absurd about the narrative as it has now been 
deciphered. It places the flood (which is quite unmotivated) before the fall of man, 
and lets ten kings die before death came into the world. Certainly the narrative gives 
the impression of a corruption of the biblical account by oral tradition. But so 
undeniable are the echoes of the biblical narrative that any objection of criticism to 
the great antiquity of the Mosaic tradition should now be silenced. Langdon even 
places the date of the writing of this tablet (without sufficient proof) a thousand years 
before the writing of the Biblical account, about the year 2500 B.C. - Even Dr. A. T. 
Robertson, author of the Grammar of New Testament Greek, recently published in 
a new edition, now inclines to the view that, besides the Aramaic which he spoke in 
the circle of his disciples, JEsus also made use of Greek as a colloquial language. 
Although some of his last words on the cross were spoken in the Aramaic dialect, 
his public discourses, his conversations with the Pharisees and with Pilate, were 
chiefly in Greek, Dr. Robertson believes that JEsus spoke both Aramaic and Greek, 
according to the circumstances, that he 
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that he had read not only the Hebrew Bible but also the Septuagint, and that the 
peculiarity of the quotations from the Old Testament in the evangelists, who partly 
quote the Hebrew text, partly the Septuagint, is a linguistically exact reproduction of 
the speeches of Jesus. Already Credner, in his "Introduction to the New Testament," 
1836, has pointed out that JEsus never made use of an interpreter in his 
conversations with the Roman officials, and endeavors to show that just the circles 
in which JEsus conversed, the publicans and fishermen, had to speak Greek, 
whereas Franz Delitzsch held that "the Semitic influence of New Testament 
Hellenism is Hebrew, not Aramaic; our HErr and his apostles thought and spoke 
Hebrew for the most part." The whole question is treated at length in Arnold Meyer's 
"JEsu Muttersprache," Freiburg and Leipzig, 1896. - As is well known, Paul quotes 
the Cilician poet Aratus in his words at the Areopagus: "We are of his race." That 
also the preceding words, "For in him we live, weave, and are," are a quotation from 
a Greek writer, Maxanidus (Epimenides), is the interesting result of the researches 
made by Dr. Rendell Harris on the word Tit. 1, 12, of the Cretans, "Cretans are 
always liars, wicked beasts, and foul bellies." Why is this charge of the liefulness of 
the Cretans made to them by one of their own "prophets"? Dr. Harris finds the 
answer to this question in certain Syriac writings, especially in the Nestorian 
Commentary on the Holy Scriptures, "Garden of Delights," which in turn goes back 
to Theodore of Mopsvestia as a grantor. In the Syriac commentary are found some 
Greek verses containing both the sayings just mentioned. In translation these verses 
read, as follows: "A tomb is erected for thee, O Goddess above all. The Cretans are 
liars, evil beasts, foul bellies. God, you have not died, you live and exist forever. For 
in thee we live, we move, and we have our being." And why now this charge of 
mendacity? So says the same Syriac writer in his commentary on Titus. The poet, it 
is said there, was Maxanidus (mutilation of Cpimenides), but according to others 
Minos, son of Zeus. Now while some said that Zeus had entered heaven and 
become jay than all the gods, the Cretans alone asserted that he had been a mortal, 
and pointed as proof of this to his tomb, which was on their island. "Therefore," now 
read the words of the Syriac commentary, "Minos said that they were liars, and held 
to opinions which no one else acknowledged; that they were destroying beasts, 
anxious to counterfeit the writings of their poets. So also the apostle, having learned 
to know them as liars in his intercourse with them, applied this word to them, but 
without thereby" (namely, as to that poet's statement about Zeus) "wishing to confirm 
their poet, or to accept or approve his opinion." Whether the Syriac interpreter has 
hit upon the meaning of the verses quoted from Theodore of Mopsvestia (which, by 
the way, do not exist in the original Greek) must remain an open question. But in the 
same the original seems to have been preserved both of the words on Mars' hill, 
"Living in him," etc., and of the saying about the Cretans. G. 
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Luther a faithful confessor of his Savior. 


All men can be divided into those who know nothing of Christ and are therefore 
unable to confess him; into those who have heard of Christ, the Savior, but reject 
and deny him; and into those who believe in Christ from the heart and are therefore 
able and willing to confess him before men. And such confession of Christ before 
men, which, at bottom, is nothing else than the preaching of the gospel, is the holy 
profession and glorious privilege of all Christians. "Whoso confesseth me before 
men," saith the Saviour, "him will | confess before my heavenly Father. But 
whosoever shall deny me before men, him will | also deny before my heavenly 
Father." (Matth. 10, 32. 33.) Accordingly, it is the clear and unmistakable will of God 
that Christians should not be content to know Christ with their minds, to believe in 
Him with their hearts, and to acknowledge Him as their Savior before God in prayer 
in the closet, but they should also confess Him and His gospel with their mouths 
and conduct before men in the world that surrounds them. Nor does this apply only 
to the apostles and disciples of the early church, but to all Christians of all times and 
places. To all the Lord lays this glorious duty, this great task, upon the heart, and 
does so with words as kindly enticing as they are earnestly warning. Why? Because 
the Lord knows what great courage it requires to stand forth as His confessors 
before a hostile world, especially in times of contempt and persecution. True 
Christian courage, oh how rare it is even among true Christians! But the Holy Spirit 
Himself empowers Christians and impels them to do cheerfully even that from which 
their flesh and blood shrinks back. Yes, whenever and wherever they have been 
needed, God has also given to His Church great, mighty, fearless witnesses and 
bold confessors. Just think of the apostles, especially Peter. 
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and Paul, to the martyrs of pagan and papist Rome, and many other heroic witnesses 
of Jesus to this day! But the man who has confessed Christ like few before and none 
after him is none other than Martin Luther, whose memory we celebrate every year 
on the Reformation Day with praise and thanksgiving to God, who made Luther what 
he was, who blessed him and made him a blessing for missions. If one asks what 
Luther did that we still celebrate his memory, there is no better answer than the one 
given by the word of Christ just quoted: Luther confessed his Savior before men; he 
was a faithful and courageous witness of Christ. And this is no mere assertion, but 
clearly attested by the facts of Reformation history. 


Where did Luther confess Christ? 


Luther confessed Christ wherever he went and stood, privately and publicly, 
before high and low, before friend and foe, before emperor and beggar, before popes 
and monks, before individuals and large crowds. Luther confessed the Saviour in his 
own house before his wife, his children, his servants, and especially in the daily 
speeches before the numerous guests at his table. Luther made his Saviour known 
to thousands of students from almost all the countries of Europe in his more than 
thirty years of lectures in the theological chair at Wittenberg. Luther made his Saviour 
known in numerous pulpits in Saxony and other countries, especially in the two 
churches of Wittenberg. He made Christ known before the common people, before 
students, learned professors and doctors, before mayors, princes, electors and 
kings. Luther made Christ known in countless letters, in countless sermons and 
lectures. He made his Saviour known in his Latin writings before theologians and 
scholars and before the professors at the European universities; in his German 
writings, in his glorious songs and especially through his translation of the Bible 
before the entire German nation; yes, before all of Europe (France, Spain, Italy, 
Holland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, England and Scotland) in translations of his 
books and writings and through numerous students from the university in Wittenberg. 
Luther was a confessor of Christ like no other after him! 

When did Luther confess Christ? 


From the day when the beatific truth of the Gospel, "The just shall live by faith," 
began to dawn upon him until his last prayer in Eisleben, "Thou hast redeemed me, 
thou faithful God!" Luther unceasingly glorified his Saviour. In his wonderful life, 
however, there are many great confessions of faith. 
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nist days that rise boldly to the sky like Alpine peaks. A first mighty confession, which 
soon echoed throughout Europe, was when Luther posted the 95 Theses on the 
Castle Church in Wittenberg on October 31, 1517. It was also a courageous 
confession of his Saviour when Luther, in 1517 and again in 1518, solemnly refused 
before the papal legates to recant his doctrine and to deny the truth which he had 
presented. It was also a powerful confession when in 1519, in the disputation with 
D. Eck, Luther declared with shocking frankness and boldness that he believed 
neither the Pope nor the Councils nor the Fathers, but solely the inspired word of 
God. It further testified to a rare courage of confession when Luther, in 1521, on his 
way to Worms, in spite of all warnings and entreaties to return to Wittenberg, 
declared that he would confess his Saviour in Worms, even if there were as many 
devils there as there were tiles on the roofs. And when Luther stood before Emperor 
Charles V and the secular and ecclesiastical dignitaries of his great empire at the 
Diet of Worms on that eternally memorable April 18, 1521, and concluded his 
solemn refusal to recant and to deny Christ and His truth with the words, "Here | 
stand; | cannot help it; God help me!" then Luther had confessed his Saviour. 
Amen!" Luther had reached the alpine height of Christian confession and courage 
before men. And many other significant days of noble witnessing (e. g., his burning 
of the papal bull of excommunication in Wittenberg in 1520, his testimony of the 
Holy Supper in Marburg in 1529, his worship of the witnesses in Augsburg in 1530, 
his confession against the Antichrist in Schmalkalden in 1537) adorn the life of 
Luther, who was truly a great confessor and courageous witness of Jesus Christ. 


What did Luther confess about Christo? 


Luther first of all testified to the truth that Christ is our only and perfect Savior. 
The Romans called upon the people to save themselves, to reconcile God 
themselves, and to acquire his favor and forgiveness by their own prayers, works, 
and penances, and thus they glorified man and denied Christ and his salvation. 
Luther, however, rejected all this as heathenish, and preached the gospel of free 
grace, the sole-salvific truth of the reconciliation with God already effected, of the 
forgiveness of sins long since acquired and fully given to us, of the righteousness of 
the whole world long since proclaimed, and thus the gospel of entire righteousness 
and blessedness not of one's own works, but by grace and through faith alone; and 
preaching thus, Luther confessed the truth that Christ alone has brought us full 
salvation. The Romans persuaded the people to abstain from the church ordained 
by priests. 
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The people were not able to rely on the sacrifice of the Mass, the intercessions of 
the saints, and papal indulgences, and so they glorified the pope, his priests, and 
their work, and denied Christ and his perfect sacrifice. Luther, however, condemned 
all this as blasphemous, and taught and exhorted the people to rely solely on the 
perfect obedience of Christ and the holy atonement of Calvary; and victoriously he 
thus proclaimed and confessed that Christ is our only High Priest, and his death the 
only sacrifice for the sin of the world. The Romans compelled the people to blindly 
believe the pope and obey the hierarchy; and with this they rebelled and raged 
against the LORD and his anointed, and rushed into his place and worshipped the 
great Antichrist. But Luther condemned all this as antichristic idolatry, and taught and 
exhorted Christendom to hearken to the voice of God in the Gospel, and to follow 
the inspired word of Holy Scripture alone; and thus triumphantly confessed before 
all the world that Christ alone is our Head and Master, our sole Prophet and King. 
To be sure, the Romans also, as now millions of false Christians still do, boasted of 
the name of Christ and of the holy cross; but they dishonored, rejected, condemned, 
and crucified the Christ of the gospel. But Luther confessed and glorified the true 
Christ, not Christ the new lawgiver, not Christ the stern judge, not Christ the wise 
Jewish rabbi, not Christ the social reformer, not Christ the great healer and miracle 
man, not Christ the pacifist, chiliast, and culturalist, but the real Christ, the Christ of 
the Bible and the Gospel, the Christ who died as a result of our sins and was raised 
again by God as a result of our justification, the Christ who made God our dear Father 
and moved him to pour out his love, grace and forgiveness on a world of godless, 
lost, damned and helpless sinners. Yes, Luther was a faithful witness of Christ. 
Before a world of enemies he confessed and praised him as the only Saviour, as our 
only priest, prophet and king. 


What other truths did Luther confess? 


Only a few may be mentioned here. Luther protested against the Roman 
presumption that the pope was the head of the church; on the other hand, he 
confessed the truth: "One is your Master, Christ, but you are all brothers. (Matth. 23, 
8.) Luther protested against the servile yoke of human statutes which the Roman 
hierarchy had imposed on the laity; on the other hand, he loudly proclaimed spiritual 
freedom and exhorted all Christians: "Stand therefore in liberty, that Christ may set 
us free, and be not entangled again in the servile yoke." (Gal. 5:1.) Protested 
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Luther protested against the tyrannical vow of celibacy; on the other hand, he 
confessed that marriage is a divine order and affirmed this confession by his own 
entrance into marriage in 1525, an act of special boldness and true Christian 
heroism in his time. Luther protested against the idolatrous worship and invocation 
of Mary, the saints, and the relics, but confessed the words of Christ: "Thou shalt 
worship God thy Lord, and him only shalt thou serve." (Matt. 4:10.) Luther protested 
against the Roman sacrifice of the Mass for the living and the dead, and loudly 
testified to the fundamental Christian truth: "With one sacrifice he [Christ] hath 
perfected for ever them that are sanctified." (Heb. 10:14.) Luther protested against 
the dreary Roman doctrine of Purgatory, and confessed the consoling truth: 
"Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord from henceforth." (Revelation 14:13.) 
Luther protested against the appalling Roman doctrine and practice, according to 
which heretics were persecuted, martyred, and cruelly burned at the stake; and 
against this he loudly confessed the Christian truth that conviction from the 
Scriptures and combat with the sword of the Spirit, the Word of God, was the only 
weapon of the Church, and thus put an end to unspeakable horrors and cruelties. 
Luther protested against the impudent presumption that princes, kings, and all 
temporal governments were subject to the pope, owed him obedience, and received 
their authority from him; on the other hand, he loudly proclaimed the great principle 
of the difference and separation of church and state, and that in temporal matters 
which do not conflict with conscience, pope and priest are as subject to the emperor 
as all other citizens. In a similar manner Lucher championed truth against error 
wherever it confronted him. Luther was a faithful witness of Christ. 


How did Luther confess the truth? 


A confession is genuine when heart and mouth and conduct harmoniously 
sound together. And in this way Luther confessed his Saviour before men. His 
confession gushed forth from the deepest depths of his heart, as the spiritual breath 
of his prayers and writings testify. In veritable streams of words, spoken and written, 
Luther confessed the Saviour with his tongue and pen. And what he testified in 
words he also put into practice, bringing his whole life into harmony with the attitude 
of his heart and the speech of his mouth. The Romans, of course, since they are 
unable to refute Luther's teaching, have for centuries been endeavoring to slander 
Luther and to throw excrement on his good name. But although Luther's life through 
the decades has been like an open book and like never the life of an 
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Even though Luther was read daily in Wittenberg by enemies and friends alike, the 
Roman blasphemers were unable to produce even a single competent and credible 
witness against Luther. What Luther taught and confessed, he also lived. The whole 
of Luther, his heart, his mouth, his conduct, resounded like a harmonious chord in 
the confession of his Saviour. And Luther made this confession with the efficiency 
of an instrument chosen and empowered by God, with perfect art, especially in the 
use of the German language, and with rare wisdom in adapting his words and deeds 
to the constantly changing situation. And in all this he displayed a selflessness, a 
willingness to make sacrifices, and a heroic carelessness with regard to his own 
safety, which made him a hundredfold martyr. Luther used to say that he would 
rather have his body torn into a thousand pieces than deny Christ and his Gospel 
and acknowledge the Pope and his ungodly doctrines. And this was no idle, 
exaggerated boast. From 1517 to 1546, more than 10,000 days, Luther lay in 
Wittenberg attending to his daily duties, growing more and more resolute day by day 
in his testimony for Christ against Rome, without caring for the ban of the pope and 
the eight of the emperor, or being in the least intimidated by the fury of his 
innumerable enemies. The sublime courage which Luther displayed at Worms in 
1521, and which even the unbelieving world cannot admire enough, never left Luther 
until his last breath. Truly, Luther was a true confessor of his Savior! 


What prompted Luther to make such a confession? 


Luther answered this question himself at Worms when he declared, "I cannot 
help it; God help me!" So would the fire answer when asked why it burns, "I cannot 
help it." The same would the sun say, when asked why it shines: "I cannot help it; it 
is just my way and nature." So also was Luther's manner, his Christian manner and 
nature, to boast and confess his Saviour before men. In his own heart, Luther had 
experienced the terrors of the law, but also the quickening, soothing power of the 
gospel of the Savior of sinners, therefore he exclaimed, "I cannot help it; yet | must 
confess my dear Savior, of whom my heart is so full." Luther also, precisely because 
he was a Christian, had a tender, sharpened conscience. When his enemies cried, 
"Thou art a heretic; recant! You are a rebel; submit to the Church! Thou art cursed 
and damned by the Pope; repent!"-then Luther could only reply, "How can |? How 
can | do otherwise than | have done? 
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have? | would stand condemned by my own conscience, condemned by God, even 
rejected and denied by Christ, if | refused to confess Him whom | have recognized 
as my merciful Savior, and if | denied and rejected the Gospel, which | know to be 
the only saving truth. And deep in Luther's heart also burned by faith that wonderful 
fire of love for his fellow-men, especially for his Germans. "For my dear Germans," 
he said, "| was born; to them | will serve!" When, therefore, Luther saw the papist 
servitude of his brethren, and quite innewardly how the Roman hierarchy had taken 
possession of all they had, their money and goods, their wife and child, body and 
soul, mind, heart, and conscience, Luther exclaimed in heartfelt pity over his people, 
"| cannot help it; love compels me, | must confess and deliver the poor from this 
more than Egyptian bondage! The Gospel which made me blessed and free, | must 
also preach to my brethren." To save and make others happy was what moved 
Luther to proclaim Christ and His holy gospel, and in the process to put his own life 
on the line. Luther confessed his Savior. 


And how did Christ confess Luther? 


Luther being a faithful confessor of JEsu, had also received from Christ the 
promise, "I will confess thee before my Father which is in heaven." And this promise 
the faithful Saviour fulfilled to Luther, when he took him to himself by a blessed 
death, set before him the crown of life, and granted him the reward of grace from 
the hand of his Father. His promise JEsus has fulfilled; and more than this he has 
done to Luther: he has also made Luther known to men, even in his lifetime and to 
this day. Christ blessed Luther and made him a manifest blessing to many. The 
Saviour has crowned Luther's testimony with successes such as have not been 
granted to any other since the days of Paul. The effects of Luther's confession have 
been felt far beyond the borders of Germany: in Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, England, Scotland, France, Spain, and Italy, and today they are openly 
evident throughout Europe and beyond, especially in America. Christ has also made 
his servant Luther known to the people. When in the Schmalkaldic War of 1647 the 
Antichrist decided to exterminate Lutheranism; when in all Catholic countries the 
terrible Inquisition claimed its victims by the thousands; when Lutherans were 
publicly burned at the stake in auto-da-fé; when Protestants were slaughtered en 
masse in Holland, France, and England, and when in the Thirty Years' War the 
Jesuits made a final, the- 
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When the Protestants made the doubtful attempt to stamp out Protestantism, Jesus 
rose from the throne of His Majesty and held His protecting hand over the work of 
Luther with the wonderful result that today there are about 200 million Protestants in 
the world who, directly or indirectly, trace their origin to Luther and the work of the 
Reformation which he began. Christ has confessed Luther. Yes, what are the 
countless Reformation festivals, which have been celebrated again this year 
throughout the world, but just as many public confessions of our Saviour to Luther 
and his work? And does God will that in 1917 the world should experience a 
celebration of Luther's first public act of confession on October 31, 1517, as never 
before! No, the Saviour has not forgotten his faithful witness D. Martin Luther; he 
has confessed him not only before his Father in heaven, but also before the world. 
And we too, we rejoice and rejoice that we are among those whom God has blessed 
through Luther. Yea, as members of the Missouri Synod and Synodical Conference, 
we are among the most blessed children of the Reformation; for we are entrusted 
with the Gospel, as Luther rediscovered it after the long night of anti-Christianity, 
and preached it with original clearness and purity. And since this testimony of truth 
has also been abundantly blessed among us, God has gloriously crowned Luther 
and his work with it in our midst as well. We too, we rejoice, are a myrtle branch in 
the crown of honor that the Savior has set on the head of his faithful witness and 
courageous confessor, D. Martin Luther. 


Now how shall we show ourselves grateful for all this? 


Now, if we are Lutherans, we should also follow Luther's example. From the 
Holy Scriptures we have convinced ourselves that the gospel which Luther 
confessed is the eternal, infallible, and all-salvific divine truth. And if it is true that not 
a shake of the Holy Scriptures will pass away, then Luther's teaching, precisely 
because it is drawn from the Scriptures, must always retain its place. The old saying: 
"God's word and Luther's teaching perish now and never" is and remains a true 
word. Our great task must therefore also be to remain with Luther's teaching, to 
preserve it from falsification, and to confess it before all the world, as Luther did, and 
for the same motives. We must not allow ourselves to be deprived of the Gospel 
which Luther rediscovered, and must therefore protest and fight against every error, 
even those who raise their heads within the Lutheran Church. We must stick to the 
recognized Lutheran truth and therefore also reject all heresies that flow over to us 
from the numerous Protestant sects. We 
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must faithfully hold fast to our Christian faith and therefore fight with all our might 
against modern rationalism and liberalism, which for decades now has been blasting 
away at the fundamental truths of Christianity and torpedoing the little ship of Christ 
in the middle of the ocean. In doing so, we must not lose sight of "the old’ evil 
enemy," the irreconcilable and conscienceless opponent of the pure Gospel and all 
its confessors. All the less so because it is evidently the plan of the Romanists to 
regain here in the New World what they have lost in the Old. "Romanize America, 
God wills it!" has now long been the war cry of the papal hierarchy in America. And 
with much cunning and great power and in sheep's clothing they are trying to carry 
out their evil plan. Rome has not changed. The Reformation has only hardened the 
heart of the Romanists Against Truth, increased their cunning and guile, and only 
made them more cautious in their choice of means and methods. The Council of 
Trent repeated and confirmed all the pretensions and heresies of Antichrist, and 
cursed the Gospel of blessedness by grace alone, together with, all its confessors. 
And in the course of the last four centuries the Pope has endeavored to fortify, 
spread, and further extend his antichristianity more and more. In 1854, Pius IX 
declared the dogma of the Immaculate Conception, giving a new impetus to 
idolatrous Marian and saintly worship. And the same Pope declared his own 
infallibility in 1870, thus putting the crown on Roman antichristianism. Against all this 
we must continue the struggle, as Luther left us an example. In particular, the 
patriotic love we owe to our country must drive us to oppose with earnestness all 
attempts by the Roman hierarchy here in America to destroy our American liberties, 
to abolish the separation of church and state, and to elevate their papist churches 
and schools to institutes of the state. 

This is the thanks we owe to God for the Reformation. God blessed Luther so 
that through his confession of the truth he might be a blessing to us and to many 
others. And God blessed us through Luther, so that we in turn might be a blessing 
to others through our confession. And if we now follow in Luther's footsteps and, like 
him, faithfully confess Christ and his gospel before men, the faithful Savior, who kept 
Luther's word, will certainly also make his promise true to us: "Whoever confesses 
me before men, him will | also confess before my heavenly Father. 
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1 Cor. 15:22. 


(Sent in by resolution of the Aurora Conference from H-h, Northern Illinois.) 


We read in the above passage of Scripture, "For as in Adam all die, even so 
in Christ shall all be made alive." These words of the apostle have given rise to the 
dogmatic question, "Is it here taught that the general resurrection of the dead, which 
includes believers and unbelievers, is to be traced to Christ and his merit, or yet to 
his resurrection as to its cause? Is the resurrection of all the dead a consequence of 
the resurrection of Christ? Or, Is the general resurrection first mediated by Christ, 
and would there be no general resurrection if there were no redemption by Christ?" 
In the following we will try to gain the right understanding of St. Paul's words and to 
offer the right answer to the above dogmatic question. 


Joh. Geo. Walch, in his "Historical-Theological Introduction to the Religious 
Controversies of the Lutheran Church," tells us that a professor at Helmstadt, Heinr. 
Boethius, asserted in 1613 that "the resurrection of the ungodly also takes place by 
virtue of the merit and resurrection of Jesus Christ and is to be regarded as a fruit of 
this merit and resurrection of Christ. He also made his opinion publicly known in a 
writing, in which he declared those to be Calvinists who wanted to derive the 
resurrection (of all the dead) from any other cause than from the merit and 
resurrection of Christ. For he held that if one did this, one would limit the merit of 
Christ and the power of his resurrection; one would therefore fall into a specific error 
of the Reformed. This writing of Boethius was also received by Friedr. Balduin, 
professor in Wittenberg. As he had just lectured on 1 Cor. 15, he was asked by his 
hearers to throw light also on the assertion of Boethius. This he did; he rejected the 
opinion of Boethius, and proved by various reasons that the ungodly will not rise by 
virtue of the merit and resurrection of Christ. His reasons were as follows, "1. The 
resurrection of the dead, being founded on Christ's merit, is to eternal life. The 
ungodly, on the other hand, will rise to eternal damnation; so the merit of Christ is 
not to their credit. Therefore they cannot be resurrected by the merit of Christ. 002 
The ungodly belong not to Christ. Neither, therefore, can their resurrection be based 
on Christ's resurrection; for the resurrection of Christ is only for the benefit of 
believers, as members of Christ, who cannot be left behind after the resurrection of 
the head." (Cf. 1 Cor. 15:23.) 3. He added 
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He added: "Since the reason for the resurrection of the ungodly is found in the 
righteousness of God, there is no reason why it should be derived from the merit 
and resurrection of Christ, especially since, if this were the case, it would follow that 
the resurrection of the ungodly is sanctified, and that men could not be resurrected 
at all if Christ had not died and been resurrected. Then Balduin also refuted the 
reasons by which Boethius sought to prove his assertion. These reasons were, 
"Christ destroyed the works of the devil, and redeemed all men from sin, 
consequently also from temporal death as a punishment of sin, and restored to us 
all things which we lost in Adam, among which was life. He hath by death taken 
away the power of him that had the power of death, that is, the devil, Heb. 2:14: 
Accordingly he hath also purchased life for the ungodly; and in that they have 
obtained it again by the resurrection, this is the fruit of the merit and resurrection of 
Christ." We notice at once how this argument has only apparent scriptural ground, 
and that it is logically untenable. For the conferring of Christ's merit is indivisible. But 
if the ungodly, by virtue of Christ's merit, become free from temporal death, they 
must also necessarily, by virtue of the same merit, become free from eternal death 
and alo blessed. Balduin replied to this reasoning: "It is true that Christ redeemed 
all men from all punishment of sin, and therefore also from temporal death, and also, 
among other benefits, purchased for the ungodly the resurrection to eternal life. But 
it does not follow from this that their resurrection to judgment is the fruit of Christ's 
merit. They would not partake of the benefits of Christ; therefore their resurrection 
was to be regarded as a punishment. So also the Lord says Joh. 5, 29: "Some will 
be raised to the resurrection of judgment, that is, to eternal shame and disgrace, 
Dan. 12, 2. But such a resurrection is not a fruit of the merit of Christ, but a fruit of 
sin, that is, a punishment. "If it be objected that such a resurrection is not to be 
considered inasmuch as eternal damnation follows it, but inasmuch as they thereby 
come to life again, which then is a benefit acquired from Christ, just as temporal 
death is a punishment of sin, it must be known that the life which Christ has acquired 
for us is not natural life, inasmuch as body and soul are united together. For this is 
not founded in the merit of Christ, but in another principle, namely, in the 
righteousness of God, 2 Cor. 5:10. If it be said that Christ has also purchased for 
the ungodly the forgiveness of sin, reconciliation with God, and deliverance from 
Satan, how much more must this also be the case with the resurrection from death, 
since this would be a lesser benefit than that, then this conclusion is 
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It is not right to conclude from the greater to the lesser. Otherwise we should also 
have to say that because Christ acquired heavenly goods, he also acquired goods 
of this world for us. This conclusion also suffers from a petitio principii, inasmuch 
as no distinction is made here between acquisition and appropriation. In short, "the 
resurrection of the ungodly does not belong among the benefits and fruits of the merit 
of JEsu Christ; for it is done to damnation, and is therefore a punishment." 

Most theologians of the Lutheran Church, e.g. Joh. Gerhard, J. Konr. 
Dannhauer, Calov and Quenstedt, agree with the opinion of Fr. Balduin and maintain 
that the resurrection of the wicked has its reason not in the merit and resurrection of 
Christ, but in the righteousness of God. On the other hand, on the side of Boethius 
stands the excellent theologian of the Danish Lutheran Church, Casp. Erasm. 
Brochmand. He also asserts that the resurrection of the wicked has its basis in the 
resurrection of Christ. He bases this primarily on the words of the apostle 1 Cor. 15, 
12-34, where the apostle proves that there is a resurrection of the dead. Brochmand 
thinks that Paul is talking about the resurrection of the dead in general, not only about 
the resurrection of the faithful, but also of the ungodly. This is evident both from the 
circumstances of the matter which he treats, and from the consideration of those to 
whom he wrote, and especially from the occasion why he wrote these words. For 
there were some at Corinth who went out and denied that there was a resurrection 
of the dead at all. But if he speaks of the resurrection of the dead in general, and 
proves it by the fact that Christ is risen, it must follow that the resurrection of all men, 
consequently also of the ungodly, has its ground in the resurrection of Christ. 

We have preceded this excursus on the history of dogma as an introduction 
to the treatise proper. Not only does it give us a full understanding of the dogmatic 
question at issue here, but we can already form our judgment to some extent on the 
soundness of the arguments put forward by both sides, which undoubtedly turned 
out in favor of Balduin and his comrades-in-arms. The argumentation of Brochmand 
shall not be disregarded on the occasion of the consideration of the scopus and the 
execution of the apostle. 


Il. 
When the apostle says in v. 12, "But if Christ be preached that he was raised 
from the dead, how say some of you that there is no resurrection of the dead?" we 
see at once that in the Corinthian church "some" were the 
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Secondly, that it is the apostle's intention to substantiate the resurrection of the 
dead. He does this by proving, first of all, by the undeniable facts of the appearances 
of the Risen One, that a resurrection from death falls into the category of possibility, 
wy. 1-11. He then confirms this with the words, "But if there is no resurrection of the 
dead, then neither was Christ raised," v. 13. 13. By this he means that if the 
resurrection at all (in genere) were a thing of impossibility, then every species of 
resurrection would also be impossible, so Christ's resurrection would also be 
declared to be something utterly impossible and therefore unreal. "Sublato genere 
tollitur et species." (Grotius.) But by this, that he has already before (v. 1-11) proved 
by witnesses and facts the reality of Christ's resurrection, a species of the 
resurrection has been shown to be real. But what is real is also possible; and if the 
species is possible, the genus is also possible. Thus the apostle has proved the 
possibility of the resurrection from death. In the following words he does not consider 
how far the resurrection goes, that is, who will be resurrected-believers and 
unbelievers-but confines himself to making believers certain both of the resurrection 
of Christ and of their own resurrection. Of the general resurrection, so far as it 
embraces the righteous and the unrighteous, he says no further word in this whole 
chapter, as a close consideration and comparison puts beyond all doubt. For the 
apostle shows, vv. 14-19, how terrible is the consequence of the proposition that 
Christ was not raised from the dead, which follows from the denial of the possibility, 
and consequently of the reality, of the resurrection in Muses: all faith would be vain, 
all hope would fall to nothing! But faith and hope are found only in believers; from 
this circumstance alone it follows that the apostle now speaks of the resurrection, 
which concerns believers. The resurrection of Christ is the ground and content of 
our faith. Wherefore he says, b. 14, "But if Christ be not risen, it followeth (xxx) that 
our preaching is empty, without substance; but also that your faith is empty, without 
substance;" yea, he adds, v. 15, "but we also would be found false witnesses of 
God, apostles of lies; for we would then have testified against God, that he raised 
up Christ, whom he raised not, when indeed dead men are not raised." Then he 
repeats again v. 16 the nervus probandi: "For if dead men be not raised"-if there be 
no resurrection at all-"neither was Christ raised." And what a fearful consequence 
would this produce, "But if Christ be not raised, your faith is vain, ye are then yet in 
your sins; consequently also are 
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those who have fallen asleep in Christ are lost!" V. 17. 18. The central content of the 
apostolic sermon, the testimony of the resurrection of Christ, corresponds to the faith 
of the Christian congregation, which is based on this testimony; this faith would be 
empty, without content, vain and foolish, if there were no resurrection, if Christ had 
not really risen. For only the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead proves that 
the death of Christ was not the death of a transgressor, but the substitutionary death 
of the holy Son of God (Rom. 1,4), that is the death of reconciliation, so that His 
resurrection as the overcoming of death brought righteousness and eternal life to 
light and is therefore the reason for our forgiveness of sins, even our declaration of 
righteousness (objective justification), 2 Tim. 1, 10; Rom. 4, 25. But if Christ is not 
risen, then there is no justification for believers either; for only faith appropriates to 
itself the absolution and justification spoken by God through Christ's resurrection. 
But then our hope of eternal life falls away with our faith: even those who have fallen 
asleep in Christ, that is, in faith in Christ with the hope of eternal life, would then be 
lost. At@Aovto must here probably mean, "they are damned"; cf. am@Aé.a (though 
Bengel and Philippi also translate, "they have been destroyed," on account of v. 19 
and 32); for they have then died without atonement for their sins, without 
forgiveness. "If only in this life-for the time of this life-we have put our hope in Christ, 
we are the most miserable of all men," v. 19. In these words Paul now makes the 
application of this sad inference, that if Christ were not risen, even the faithful 
departed would be eternally lost, to us who now live and stand in faith. Believers 
fight against the lusts of the world, deny themselves, and hope for future 
blessedness; which would be foolish, pitiable, if there were no pardon and 
resurrection to life guaranteed to them by Christ's resurrection, while others, 
unbelievers, yet at least enjoy the present life, v. 32. 

We have seen how the Apostle, having proved the possibility of the 
resurrection as genus, has proceeded to set forth the necessity of the resurrection 
of Christ for the continuance and certainty of our Christian faith and our hope of 
eternal life. His head, then, is no longer to speak of the resurrection in genere, but 
of the resurrection - first of all of Christ - in relation to believers. For he shows here 
what depends on the resurrection of Christ for believers. We can see this also from 
v. 20, for the words of this verse form on the one hand the conclusion of the thoughts 
developed v. 12-19, and on the other hand the transition to anew moment presented 
v. 20-22: "But now Christ is risen from the dead as the firstfruits of the 
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Departed." The apostle thus says: Now, on the other hand, as the matter really 
stands, we Christians are not in this unhappy state (vv. 17-19), but Christ is really 
raised, and indeed as the firstfruits of those who have fallen asleep, so that therefore 
with the reality of His resurrection the reality of our resurrection is also set and 
vouchsafed. Note also here that the Scripture understands by "those who have fallen 
asleep" only those who have died in faith. Philippi says here: "As hitherto from our 
alleged non-resurrection was inferred the non-resurrection of Christ, so now, 
conversely, from Christ's resurrection is inferred our, that is, believers', real 
resurrection. For Christ is risen as the firstfruits of those who have fallen asleep. He 
is so raised that He has thereby made a beginning with the resurrection of those who 
have fallen asleep (v. 23; Col. 1:18; Acts 1:5; 26:23 et al.), as the firstfruits of the 
harvest, which lift up the harvest at all, and point to the full harvest that follows. At 
any rate, in the expression which was offered as a sacrifice to the Lord (Lev. 23:10 
s. et al.), the sanctification of the harvest is implied in the firstfruits. But that Christ is 
here called the amapyn twv Kexownuévov (6 mpw@toc tov éK tod KEKoNHoval 
éyepPEvtav) is proof that with His resurrection ours also is set and vouchsafed." 
Again, note that the harvest of the Last Day is the gathering of the elect into the 
heavenly thralls, but not the resurrection of all men. 

In the following words, v. 21, the apostle now gives the reason of the 
expression dzapyn tov Kexounuévov: "For since by a man is death (mediated), by 
aman also is the resurrection of the dead (mediated)." Meyer rightly remarks that the 
apostle here makes a conclusion a causa mali effectus ad similem causam contrarii 
effectus, as indeed the xxx évOpwzov twice emphatically placed at the head shows. 
As Adam by his fall imparted death not to himself alone, but to all his descendants, 
and therefore the azapyn tv dmo-&. vyoxovtwv has become, so also Christ has 
not risen for Himself alone, but by His vicarious satisfaction for our sins has imparted 
to us eternal life, and in His resurrection He has become the atrapxh of those who 
are united to Him, who trace their "descent" from Him. The apostle here draws a 
parallel between Adam and his descendants and Christo and his descendants, as 
indeed he does Rom. 5:12 ff. The descendants of Adam inherited death from their 
progenitor; the descendants of Christ inherited freedom from death, that is, 
resurrection to life, from their progenitor. This parallel clearly shows that the apostle 
here makes no allowance for unbelievers, who are only Adam's children, but not also 
Christ's; he is speaking here only of believers. Also shows the counter- 
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The fact of the translation of death, which is mediated by Adam, and resurrection, 
which is mediated by Christ to his children, shows that here is meant not the 
resurrection in general, but especially the resurrection to eternal life. This, as we 
saw, is also already in the atrapy7; for if Christ is the atrapyx7, the full harvest is the 
fullness of His own. 

Now in v. 22 the apostle gives a reason and at the same time a further 
elaboration of the thought expressed in v. 21. Here he says, "For as in Adam all die, 
even so in Christ shall all be made alive." The connection of this with the statement 
made in v. 21 is established by the causal ydp. Here, then, the reason is given, first 
of all, how it came to pass that through a man came death, and again through a man 
the resurrection of the dead, that is, the redemption from death. In this reasoning the 
apostle names the prayerful men: Adam, through whom death, and Christ, through 
whom the resurrection is mediated; and by the conjunction "likewise - likewise" 
(@onep - ovtw) he places them in parallel. The first statement is, "In Adam all die," 
év t9 Addu mavtec anobvyjoKovoly. Ev tp Addy does not actually mean "through 
Adam," but by this év reference is made to the source, the origin, of dying: for all, "in 
Adam" is the cause of dying; from Adam death has come upon all. They are here, 
of course, "all who are descended from Adam"; as they are all Adam's children, so 
they have all inherited from their progenitor the terrible inheritance of sin and death. 
And this inheritance proves to be actual and real even in the present, perpetual; this 
is indicated by the mode of actuality, and by the tense of the duratives in 
anobvnoKovoty. This is now contrasted with the parallel: "Likewise also in Christ all 
shall be made alive," ott@ Kar év tw Xpiotp mavtec Cwonoin- &. noovtai, AS 
therefore in Adam for all his children there is the source and cause of death, so also 
in Christ for all his children there is the source and cause of life, of resurrection; from 
Adam all his descendants inherit sin and death, from Christ all his own inherit 
righteousness and life: this, in brief, is the meaning of this apostolic statement. Paul 
here operates with the notion of progenitorship, which he has already used in v. 21; 
this notion is not here dropped, but held fast and further elaborated, as the év, which 
indicates origin and source, clearly proves. But if Adam and Christ are here 
presented as progenitors, the statements in question, mavtes axoivyoKovol - 
mavtes Cwonoind'yoovtal, can only be referred to their descendants. Accordingly, 
therefore, the words mévtec Cwononis'joovtai may be applied only to the 
those who have év tg Xpiorg their progenitor. - The only discrepancy in this parallel 
is in the tense of the verb: dzoivioKovoiy - Cwonoindjoovtal. 
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While the death of Adam's children is depicted as something that is already 
happening from Adam on (present tense of the durative), the life that is originally in 
Christ and is passed on to his children is depicted as something future, but also real 
by the fut. ind. The redemption from death, the resurrection to life, has not yet 
appeared, but will yet appear, Col. 3, 1 ff; 1 John 3, 2. To this future tense the apostle 
then also ties up and explains in the words of the next verse. It also follows from 
careful consideration of this connection (between v. 22 and 23) and the statement 
contained in v. 23, where only the chronological relation of the revelation of freedom 
from death (the resurrection) between Christo and His own is spoken of, that the 
mavtec, which ev ty Xpiotw Cwonoin& ynoovtat, are only those who are also really 
ev tp Xpioty and sx tov Xpiotov. For this verse evidently introduces itself as the 
exponent of the words, "In Christ all shall be made alive." Calov therefore aptly says, 
"Adam factus est toti humano generi causa et fons injustitiae et mortis, quia haec 
per ipsum in totam posteritatem per carnalem generationem derivantur. Christus 
autem fons justitiae et vitae factus est credentibus, quam per spiritualem 
generationem communicat." Philippi: "The second travteg embraces a sphere quite 
narrower than the first travtec in that here the Adamic and the Christian totality of 
mankind are contrasted, but no reflection is made on the unbelievers, who belong 
only to Adam, and who accordingly remain in death and are subject to the 
resurrection of judgment. The travteg Cwozoin & yoovtai is thus to be understood 
with most interpreters merely of the blessed resurrection, not to refer to the 
resurrection of all the dead, whereas Balduin has already correctly remarked: 'tmpios 
non virtute resurrectionis Christi resurrecturos, sed propter immutabile Dei 
decretum, quo Statutum est homini semel mori et postea judicium, Ebr. 9, 27'. Also 
Cwonoisiv, in contrast with the judgment of the dzoivijoxKetv ev Addu, can only 
denote the dvaotaoic Cotnc, John 6, 29." At last also the future tense must not be 
understood in the determinative sense: "they shall all be made alive," namely, 
according to God's will and purpose; for this future tense, since it corresponds to a 
verb indicating reality, dto& vyoxovory, can here only denote reality. 

This explanation of the apostle's words is also confirmed and assured by the 
following statement. It is v. 23: "But every one in his own order: as the firstfruits 
Christ; afterward they that are Christ's (oi tov Xpiotov), in his coming again." For the 
purpose of our argument here, we first observe from the parallelism with the words 
of the preceding verse. There it is said, "Likewise also in Christ all shall be made 
alive." These words are preceded by 
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now v. 23 the words parallel: "afterward they that are Christ's in his coming again." 
By this the apostle declares himself to whom he intends the mévtec Cwonoin& 
noovtar to refer, Namely, to those, 
so belong to Christo, oi zov Xpiotov, It is evident from this that here. 
and in the preceding verse no consideration at all is given to the resurrection to 
judgment; it is not mentioned at all. The apostle's purpose, therefore, can only be, 
and is, to assure the faithful of the unshakable certainty and comfort of their 
resurrection to life. Therefore he calls Christ the 

Axapyn, He is risen as the firstfruits, and lives eternally in a new life in 
heavenly glory; so also His own, as those who are raised to life by the sanctified full 
harvest of His time. He draws the parallel between Adam and his children on the one 
hand, and Christ and his children on the other: as death was inherited from Adam, 
so Christ's inheritance is resurrection to life. - This renders Brochmand's argument 
invalid; for his premise was that the apostle was here speaking of the resurrection in 
genere. We have seen that the wording of the text shows this upper clause to be 
erroneous. But as Brochmand appeals to the whole passage up to v. 34, let us still 
briefly survey the same. 

The mention of the "order," Taya, v. 23, is made to meet the question why 
not even now the children of Christ enter into eternal life free from all death: God has 
made an arrangement that this shall not take place till the return of Christ, just as 
after the offering of the not the individual ears of corn are gathered in one by one, but 
only then, and all at the same time, when the harvest proper has come. - Then the 
Apostle continues, "Then is the end, when he shall have delivered up the kingdom" 
(Baoilsia, exercise of dominion) "to God and to the Father;" so that, therefore, the 
specific reigning of the Redeemer has passed into the general kingship of God, 
whereby, of course, Christ Himself does not cease to be King, but will reign with the 
Father, as it was in the beginning; for "traditio regni non includit carentium 
tradentis." (Cf. Matt. 11:27; John 5:17, 19.) 

"When he shall have abolished (put out of operation) all apyiiv xo maoav 
e€ovoiav kai dvvauty," that is, all hostile demonic powers now still operative. That 
these hostile powers are meant is shown not only by a comparison with Eph. 6:12, 
where they are called by the same names, but also by the (v. 25) following reason: 
"For he must reign (Gaoreverv) until he hath put all enemies under his feet." So there 
the powers before mentioned are called enemies. "Als the last enemy, death is set 
at nought," v. 26. Thus, then, the raising to life is designated as the last act (which, 
to be sure, coincides with judgment) of the specific kingship of Christ. He puts to 
death the hitherto still 
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Effective death completely out of effect. This again can only refer to the believers 
who are set free from all death; for the damned remain eternally in the power of 
death, Apok. 20, 6. 

Then the apostle explains the "giving up of dominion to God the Father" by 
adding v. 27: "For all things he hath put under his feet. But when he saith that all 
things are subject unto him, it is evident that this is with the exception of him that 
put all things under him." So God the Father is King, Ruler, remained even during 
the specific kingship and reign of Christ. "But when all things shall be subject unto 
him," that is, when all his enemies shall lie at the footstool of his feet, and the 
purpose of the regiment (the BaotAgia) of the Son is fulfilled, to put all our enemies 
out of operation, "then shall the Son himself also be subject unto him that put all 
things under him, that God may be all in all." When, then, the purpose of Christ's 
ministry, the redemption of our enemies and the putting them out of action, is 
accomplished, the mediatorial activity of the Redeemer and Mediator has come to 
its end and conclusion. The Son, who stood as mediator between God and man, 
without whom no one could come to the Father and to blessed fellowship with God 
(Joh. 14, 6), has then fulfilled his office and will step back as mediator. Hitherto He 
stood in the foreground (cf. the New Testament blessing 2 Cor. 13:13); but on the 
Last Day the work of the Son will be crowned with perfection, and the communion 
of men with their God, disturbed by sin, death, and the devil, will be restored 
(anxoKxatdotaocic). From this it follows quite naturally that the Son, as Mediator, will 
then step back, subordinate himself, as it were, to God, so that God, the Triune God, 
will then again be "all in all," that is to say, that God will then again consort with men 
without Mediator, and they will again be able to draw near to him without Mediator: 
the original paradisiacal communion between God and men will then be restored. It 
is then fulfilled what the holy seer Apok. 21, 1-5 describes. - This is the extent of the 
Apostle's dogmatic exposition in the first part of the 15th chapter. In verses 29-34 
he only follows up with an admonition, based on this, not to be deceived by loose 
talk, pointing to the believer's own doings (v. 29) and his own sufferings and 
constancy (v. 30-32), whereby the subjective certainty of the faith of a resurrection 
to life is factually attested. 

The result of this investigation, then, is this, that the apostle 1 Cor. 15 only 
represents the general resurrection as possible (v. 12), but does not speak of it in 
any further word. His real scopus is to arm the faithful against loose talk, and to 
make them aware of their own resurrection to life, which is in the merit and in the 
resurrection to life. 
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This chapter is not the sedes classica of the doctrine of the resurrection of all the 
dead. This chapter is not the sedes classica of the doctrine of the resurrection of all 
the dead. The resurrection in general (in genere) has its principle in the 
righteousness of God; at the last judgment all men shall appear to receive their 
judgment, that God's righteousness may be made manifest in the sight of all 
creatures: Dan. 12:2; John 5:28 f.; Rom. 2:5; 2 Cor. 5:10; Heb. 9:27 at al. It is 
therefore necessary to distinguish between resurrection at all (or in itself) and 
resurrection wherefore (terminus ad quern). Resurrection in itself is decided by God 
for the purpose of revealing His righteousness (Rom. 2, 5); resurrection for judgment 
is, as far as the terminus is concerned, the consequence and punishment of sin, 
resp. of unbelief; resurrection for life on the other hand is, again concerning its 
terminus, founded in the merit and resurrection of Christ, and only those who belong 
to Christ will attain to the resurrection of life and to the blessed fellowship of God by 
virtue of His resurrection. 


Miscellany. 


Dat ndie Testament in dat ostfraske Plattdtits by O. Boekhoff. This is the title 
of the New Testament translated into East Frisian Patt German by P. O. Boekhoff in 
Loga near Leer translated into East Frisian Patt German. The book was published 
by A. H. F. Dunckmann in Aurich. Of course, there are already several editions of 
Bibles in the Low German dialect; but here, for the first time, the East Frisian dialect 
comes into its own, that language idiom of our extreme northwest German corner, 
which has a certain weight and breadth in form and expression. With this dialect it 
is possible to do justice to the serious word of the Bible. In his commendable work, 
the translator has kept closely to the original Greek text of the Testament. There is, 
for example, the Sermon on the Mount. "Blessed find da, da arm in da Gast fund, 
denn fur hér is dat Himmelriek." The farther one reads these words in the East 
Frisian sound of speech, the more gripping, the more emphatic they seem, and this 
is probably proof again of how suitable Low German speech is as an interpreter of 
the deepest, holiest, and most serious feelings. 


Reformation Feast in France on May 26. A peculiar effect of the war is the 
decision taken by the National Union of the Reformed Churches of France at the 
beginning of June to consider moving the Reformation Feast from October 31 to 
May 26, the day commemorating the first Protestant General Synod of France in 
1559. The reason given for the motion was that it would then clearly show: the 
relations of the 
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French churches to Calvin's Reformation were stronger than to Luther's. What 
German hatred does not do! (Ref.) 


The request for forgiveness of sins. The "A. E. L. K." writes: "One of the first 
exponents of modern perfectionism was the English preacher Harrington Evans, a 
highly gifted preacher by the way. He once expressed himself to the effect that he 
very much disliked to hear Christians still saying: 'God, be merciful to me a sinner,’ | 
don't like it. The saint has forgiveness of sins. | know well that he still sins, but he still 
has complete forgiveness, and it is always as if | heard something of the rattling of 
the old chains in the "God, be merciful to me a sinner!" Then came a time when he 
came to appreciate what he had thought were the rattling of chains. On his 
tombstone today are the words: "God, be merciful to me a sinner." The daily request 
of Christians for forgiveness is not meant to call into question the fact that they really 
already have forgiveness, but to keep alive the consciousness that we are unworthy 
of it, and that it is only ever granted to us by pure grace. F. B. 


"Our church has never been a people's church," was the verdict of D. 
Inmels at the Lutheran Pentecostal Conference in Hanover. He said: "The present 
hour is not the hour, but it is a decisive hour for the church, especially for the 
relationship of the church to our people. It is a question of God to our people, whether 
they want to belong to Him. We cannot know whether it is God's final question to our 
people; but in any case it is important now to reflect on the tasks of the time, to 
examine the way we have worked up to now, not in comfortable study, but in hot 
living. Above all, in view of the people and the Church, the question arises: Is our 
Church the people's Church? Is it still? Or is it already? Outwardly it is a people's 
church. But how great is the number of those who forbade themselves the service of 
the church; still greater the number of those who put up with it only as an outward 
custom. And how little influence it had on the life of the people! The church will first 
of all blame itself for this. First of all, the constitution of the church is to blame, the 
lack of that independence which makes possible a fresh attack on the elimination of 
the emergency, e. g., the erection of new preaching places in the large cities. Our 
church has never, in fact, been a people's church, but rather a state church from the 
beginning." -. The "Free Church" remarks on this: "In the foregoing, the concession 
that the Lutheran Church has in fact never been a people's church is especially 
noteworthy to us. This, it is true, is going too far, inasmuch as in the century following 
the Reformation one could very well speak of a Lutheran people's church in the 
German and Scandinavian countries in which the Lutheran confessions had legal 
validity; for it was there that the ruling Lutheran church was the state church, and the 
Lutheran church was the state church of the German and Scandinavian countries. 
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The Church's doctrine also influences public and domestic life. But of the church of 
the last century and of our own day the concession is true to the full, and therefore it 
is valuable for us to hear it from the mouth of a man who is considered one of the 
most important representatives of Lutheranism in Germany. . . . Now let us only note 
that the usual objection to our demand for separation, that one should not separate 
because the church is the people's church, and one should not give out the people, 
has been declared invalid by representatives of the regional church itself. At present 
the national church is indeed only ‘a financial special-purpose association for 
religious tasks’. But such an association is contrary to the Word of God, especially 
since it is connected with communion and pulpit fellowship of the most diverse 
tendencies : 

Confession of a God-denier. Prof. S$. Hergaurd in Copenhagen, who until now 
has been regarded in his Danish fatherland as the leader of the God-deniers, makes 
the following remarkable confession in the second edition of his textbook on 
pedagogy: "It is only with a feeling of deepest melancholy that | remember the days 
when | began to write this book, for at that time | had no idea of the sorrows that fate 
would bring me. Through the experiences of life in its sufferings and pains my soul 
has been shaken, and the foundation on which | formerly believed | could build has 
been shattered. In sincere faith in the glory of science, | thought | had found in it a 
safe resting-place for all cases. This conceit passed me by; for when the storm came, 
and my conscience was wrapped in grief, the ropes of science broke like threads. 
Then | seized the help which many before me have seized: | sought and found peace 
in faith in God. Since then | have not given up science, but | have given it another 
place in my life. When it becomes dark before the inner gaze, and all hope seems to 
be extinguished, then, according to my firm conviction, one has only one anchorage, 
the simple but living Christian faith. Happy is he who does not let it come to extremes, 
but casts his anchor in good time on a firm foundation!" 


Tastes are different! The "Bremer Kirchenblatt" writes: "In the ‘Reformation’ 
it is rightly strongly advocated that the worthless tunes of English songs, which one 
unfortunately still often has to hear in Germany, now disappear. Under 'Go from 
England!" it says, among other things: Or: "Come to the Saviour, come even today". 
The first part of the melody is characterless and completely trivial. At the end, where 
the joy about the home in heaven is supposed to be expressed, a very ordinary wood 
chopper enters. Yes, shall there be Schuhplattler or waltzes up there?' But this 
melody isn't English at all, it's taken from the songs written by 
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Brahms's Hungarian Dances, and it is in itself a melody of splendid, noble sweep and 
fire, and truly not a ‘quite ordinary woodchopper'. That no religious text should have 
been placed under it goes without saying.” F. B. 

Numerical ratio of Christian religions. According to recent calculations and 
estimates, the total number of Christians on earth at present is 492 million, of whom 
about 290 million are supposed to be Catholics, 200 million Protestants. In the 
Americas (North and South America), the two denominations roughly balance each 
other out: 83 million Protestants, 87 million Catholics. Europe counts 109.7 million 
Protestants and 191.8 million Catholics. A comparison with the corresponding figures 
for 1872 shows that the ratio of the two denominations has changed considerably in 
favour of the Protestants. At that time there were 70.8 million Protestants in Europe; 
the Catholics numbered 147.8 million, more than twice as many as today. One of the 
main causes of this shift in the ratio is that Catholic France has shown almost no 
increase in population, and that in Great Britain, as a result of emigration from 
Catholic Ireland, the increase in Catholics has been minimal, amounting to 0.1 million 
since 1872, while at the same time the number of Protestants has grown by 14.7 
million. This more than compensates for the relatively greater increase of Catholics 
in some countries in Europe, including Germany. The proportion of the total 
population of the earth is estimated to have been 7.9 per cent for Protestants in 1870, 
11.7 per cent in 1910; 13.6 and 16.7 per cent for Roman Catholics. 

Germany before and after the declaration of war. In the "G, d. G." 
G. Stutzer, a German abroad, writes about his impressions during a visit immediately 
before and after the outbreak of the war: "Living in and near the jungle for nineteen 
years, we had attended a German church service over there for the last time twelve 
years ago. Already the ringing of the bells took hold of us. Then the organ. The 
singing of the congregation. But the text of the old glorious songs had been changed. 
At the altar service, no confession of sin, no assurance of grace. The sermon might 
as well have been preached in a synagogue or a mosque. It consisted of strident, 
vain words of earthly wisdom and folly. Empty at heart, we left the church. In the 
reading-room of the inn the broadened Berlin newspaper was just vacant. To learn 
the mood of the German bourgeoisie, | forced myself to read it. In the leading article 
| found the same catchwords that had been hackneyed twenty years before; in the 
Reichstag speeches insults to Germany on the part of a great party alongside praise- 
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declarations for France and England, i.e. for the countries under whose hostile 
agitation the Germans had suffered severely overseas for decades; in the political 
reports sentimentalism towards foreign countries, suspicions of the military; in the 
miscellany dreary witticisms about a clergyman, open slander of an African mission 
station, etc.; in the advertisements, disgusting plainness; in the weekutasel of plays 
and operas, among the best works, as if on an equal footing, the ugliest, French 
adulterous dramas and operettas. | knew well that there was a counter-current, that 
many earnest men and women were striving with zeal to cultivate Christian and 
German sentiments in newspapers and magazines, clubs, lectures, sermons. But as 
we continued our journey through Germany we hardly noticed any of this. How many 
trashy books and pictures were offered for sale at the railway stations and in the 
shop windows, how much ostentation and Anglo-French afterglow spread among the 
fellow travellers and in the streets! Yes, how much we had looked forward to 
Germany, and how deeply we were disappointed! The Germans abroad whom we 
had left were much more German than those in the Fatherland!" "And then | came 
back to Germany as a refugee on the day of England's declaration of war. The face 
of the Reich was transformed as if by a magic stroke, the false mask torn off. The 
men looked strangely alike. A thought was stamped on their features, a will. The 
women looked more womanly than ever; their questioning eyes full of care for their 
loved ones, their hands full of work. O how glorious now our fatherland has become 
again, the people in arms, resisting the robbers! It was on the verge of sinking. God 
has seized us by "our enemies. He must still have great plans for us." F. B. 


The performance of "Mona Lisa" in Stuttgart has prompted the Protestant 
pastors of the city to protest, in which they declare: "If ever, the theater in our serious 
times would have every reason to prove itself as a 'moral institution’ (?) and bearer 
of spiritual culture and to take into account the feelings of wide circles of the German 
people. Some of the performances of the theatres stand in stark contrast to this. In 
a time of the highest tension and bloodiest battles, plays and operas often offer 
something degrading and corrosive instead of morally uplifting. While we are entirely 
dependent on loyalty and discipline, and our whole existence is conditioned and 
protected by the holy sacrifice of our warriors, passionate sensuality and unbridled 
enjoyment of life are paraded. Outside, the greatest drama in the history of the world 
is being played out, and at home we are supposed to feast on depictions of crime. 
We are in the process of recalling our innermost and best German heritage, and here 
we are paying homage to the spirit of the Welsch. It's about the highest 
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The most important goods not only of our German people, but of mankind, and here 
one applauds vapid superficiality and ambiguity. What impression of life in the 
homeland must the warriors take with them who witness such displays! Are there not 
plays enough to exhibit a playbill that does justice to the present internal and external 
situation of the German people? We ask the theatre managers and the theatre-goers 
to create change here and to strengthen German strength and dignity in their part." 
The "A. E. L. K." remarks: "A Sunday had been chosen for the opera, the 26th of 
September; and the divine answer to this sacrilegious recklessness was not long in 
coming. On the same day came the news of the terrible battle in Champagne, in 
which the French broke through the first German line. How did the theatre-goers 
feel? The opera reviewer Dr. Nagel rightly writes: 'Hundreds of thousands of German 
men are bleeding to death on the fields of France and Belgium, countless young 
German lives have perished miserably on the steppes of Russia, and "Mona Lisa", 
a work which culminates in a double murder and a scene full of perverse, lustful 
cruelty, is being performed on the German stage to the acclaim of the uncritical 
crowd. This is not art as it corresponds to the spirit of the times, which fills the best 
with a longing for the consolidation of the old, ideal sense of Germanness, but also 
of asense which should at the same time be directed towards the real and no longer 
lose itself in the dreamland of mere Nebelheimerei."" The "Ev. Gemeindeblatt fur 
Stuttgart" writes: "There can be no doubt that anyone who expected the war to have 
an effect on the moral renewal of the German stage will be bitterly disappointed. 
There is no mention here of the musical values of the work. But whoever delves into 
the plot of the new creation - 'embarrassing', 'repulsive', 'disgustingly ugly', say the 
still reticent voices of art critics - and realizes that the time of war was chosen for the 
performance of this work, which had been written even earlier, we cannot shake off 
the oppressive feeling that, while those outside are bleeding, winning and dying, we 
have suffered something like a great defeat inside, the effects of which must also 
have a paralyzing effect on the mood and spirit of those behind and in the front. That 
is why we cannot believe that the public will be able to remain silent for long about 
these and other events in Stuttgart stage life, about which a not inconspicuous 
displeasure is gradually accumulating in the country. Mona Lisa" was also performed 
in Vienna, and similar complaints about the prevailing theater and cinema nonsense 
came from many other cities. The war has evidently not yet made the furrows deep 
enough in many people's minds - if they can be helped at all. F. B. 
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German Missions in India. To the complaints of German missionaries in 
India, the English Government claims that it has behaved in an exemplary manner in 
this respect. In its reply it says that the greater part of the German missionaries are 
not interned and continue to work with the support of the Government, that at the 
beginning of the war it was anxiously concerned to treat the German missionaries, 
provided they confine themselves to missionary work and refrain from hostile acts 
and utterances, with great consideration. Since, however, no general restrictions had 
been imposed on the part of the Germans, precautionary measures had become 
necessary, and the Government regretted this. Where internment had become 
necessary, however, it would be done with all possible consideration for the health 
and welfare of the persons concerned. The Government had left it to the discretion of 
the local authorities to leave the missionaries on parole at their stations as long as 
they behaved well. - Mission Director Frohnmeyer disputes the veracity of these 
statements. He writes: "With the facts all this is not true. It is true that many German 
missionaries are allowed to go about their work - though not unhindered - but the 
internees, with few exceptions, are precisely the Baselers. Nor can a shadow of 
evidence be adduced that they have erred in the manner above stated; and that their 
internment and treatment have been undertaken with the utmost consideration can 
certainly not be said. That all our German missionaries, with the exception of two men 
who were unavailable for school work, that is, all under 45 years of age, should have 
been dangerous to the state, and only those under 45 years of age, is in itself highly 
improbable. The evidence to the contrary could easily be produced. But not one of 
them has been investigated in any way. Justification was therefore impossible." In 
recent months the situation of the missionaries has become much worse. All the 
members of the GoBner mission were interned on July 25, and the Leipzig mission 
now shares the same lot. On September 20 the expellees departed for Germany. For 
the time being, the stations of the Leipzig Mission are being supplied by Swedish 
missionaries. F.B. 

The Belgian writer Maeterlink, who at the beginning of the war was 
singing the same tune as the British and French and fanatically slandered the 
Germans as vandals and barbarians, declared, considerably disillusioned, to a Dutch 
artist some months ago: "We have been waiting for a year for the liberation of Belgium 
by England's arms. If England has not been able to give us the help she guaranteed 
us, it may be due to the course of the war, which is so rich in many wholly unexpected 
turns. We see our country firmly 'in the hands of the Germans, who, if truth be told, 
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not tyrannize the country like conquerors, but feel more like stewards of a precious 
good entrusted to them. Germany is already seeking to heal the wounds which the 
war has inflicted on our country; it wants to compensate, to give work to idle hands, 
to restore a certain national prosperity. The German organization has entered 
Belgium. So it could not fail that some circles resigned themselves to the new state 
of affairs, adapted their business to the existing circumstances, and arranged their 
whole way of life according to the new times. Here and there the formerly quite lively 
business connections between Belgian and German houses are fluttering up again, 
and there are not a few, formerly fanatical German-haters, who fear nothing more 
than a pushing of the Germans out of Belgium. Belgium needs peace, and if the 
Germans were to be forced out, Belgium would be the scene of bloody fighting for a 
long, long time. Not one stone would be left upon another. So Belgium, now enjoying 
peace for the most part, has given up hope of help from England. England protects 
her own interests; she must hold Calais. We wish to preserve our country, our towns, 
what the war has left us of inherited goods. What would a liberated Bruges, 
Mechelen, Brussels, Antwerp in ruins be worth to us? We await our fate at the 
conclusion of peace." 

French Barbarism. One of the most frightening signs of unchristian cruelty 
in this war is the fact that, especially in France, thousands of fallen soldiers have to 
lie unburied between the trenches. What an appalling sight for those who have 
fought, what sorrow for the bereaved, when they do not know for certain whether 
the fallen has also found a grave in the distance! Out of these experiences, 
Oberkirchenrat D. Kaiser turned to the General Church Committee in Berlin with the 
inquiry whether a remedy for this disgrace for the Christian people could not be 
obtained by international means. The Foreign Office in Berlin, however, gave the 
following information: "According to a statement by the Chief of the Field Medical 
Service, the French have always tried to prevent the bodies lying between the 
trenches on both sides from being recovered and buried. It would therefore seem 
unpromising and therefore not advisable to remedy this state of affairs through 
diplomatic negotiations." According to D. Kaiser, the German soldiers are 
endeavoring, often at the risk of their lives, at least to bring their dead to burial as 
much as "possible. F. B. 

French priests and bishops in particular are at pains to portray the world 
war as a religious war. Abbé Lugan, for example, accused the Spaniards of 
sympathizing with the German Protestants because they did not come to the aid of 
the French! In its reply, the Spanish newspaper E/ Debate, on the other hand, points 
to the French Protestants. 
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He refers to the French Jacobin movement, to the religions of England and Russia, 
and to the religious views of all those numerous savage peoples of every color and 
race who are fighting in the armies of the Quadripartite. He says that it is probably 
the greatest nonsense that has been expressed in the whole world war, when it is 
always asserted by the French Catholics that the victory of the Quadruple Alliance 
is a victory for Catholicism. Whoever wants to stamp this war as a religious war 
commits a crime not only against the actual situation of things, but also against the 
simplest rules of reason. The Spanish newspaper scourges the devastation of every 
religious feeling by these Frenchmen. It points out the saying of Abbé Perroy, "If 
France needs God, God needs France," to another monstrosity of Abbé Sertillanges, 
"God must be on the side of the Quadrilateral, for otherwise one would have to deny 
his infinite goodness." In Spain the bitterest enemies of the Catholic Church were on 
the side of France, and they expected the triumph of anticlericalism from a victory of 
the Quadripartite Union, as they emphasized day after day in innumerable speeches 
and essays. 

How England has mobilized the press is shown by the following data. The 
Royal British Printing Office in London cost the Crown over £700,000 sterling in 
1914, and in the current year the expenditure will exceed one million pounds sterling. 
In particular, an infinite amount of money has been spent on the Blue Books. While 
the same are usually distributed only to the press, they have now been printed by 
the millions and distributed free. Of the most sought-after of the Blue Books to date, 
in which Sir Roger Casement exposed certain abominations of a London company 
in 1912, about 5000 prints have been bought by private individuals and about 1500- 
2000 distributed to the press. By contrast, over a million of the Blue Book compiled 
by Lord Bryce on the alleged "Belgian atrocities" were printed, and the same number 
of "Sir Edward Grey's famous White Book" and mostly distributed free of charge; 
thus at least half a million of the former were distributed free and frank in America by 
the "truth agents." On the other hand, 200 copies of the official German report on the 
Russian atrocities in East Prussia, sent to the German Ambassador in Washington, 
were intercepted on board an Italian steamer, then neutral, and likewise 26 boxes of 
a Hamburg newspaper containing an accurate account of the attempted 
assassination of Sir Roger Casement. 


"Plagiarist Bergson. MEMBRE DE INSTITUT." Of this writing. 
Edmond Perriers tells the "Reformation": "Bergson, the French 'Kant overcomer', 
who was also unduly celebrated in Germany, is irrefutably shown to have borrowed 
his ‘pioneering’ thoughts from an unnamed benefactor, the German 
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(Boche), Schopenhauer, are. And not only the fundamental idea that higher than 
the intellect stands intuition, which penetrates into the interior of the world, because 
it learns to understand the same from man's own interior, namely as will, but also in 
innumerable details, which are attributed by Bergson's admirers to his own 
intellectual wealth, but in reality only demonstrate a great skill in the use of foreign 
feathers for one's own adornment. The value of the thoughts themselves, of course, 
remains [?]; but the esteem of the man who passes them off as his own, while he 
has not only copied them, but so trimmed them that only a thorough connoisseur of 
the German original could find out and prove the plagiarism, suffers thereby a 
degradation, which also shames with him all his eulogists, fully when they indulge 
in such disparagements of German science as the president [Bergson] of the great 
headquarters of French science." Bergson has hitherto been in the front ranks of 
those who have taken up arms against Germany with the slingshot of lies and 
slander. 

Concerning dancing, a petition is circulated in Dresden to the Ministry 
that it should issue a decree: "1. that after the end of the war and on the occasion 
of the hoped-for victory and the celebration of peace or of the returning brave 
warriors, no public or social or club festivities be connected with dance music; 2. 
that permission be granted to hall owners in the city and country to hold public dance 
music, likewise to hold social balls and dances, at least after three months or within 
another reasonable period of time; 3. that in the future public balls and dances be 
limited to half the previous extent and at the same time a strict police ban be 
imposed on all so-called sliding dances - one-step, two-step - for both public and 
social dances. That in the future public balls and dances be limited to half of their 
previous extent, and that at the same time a strict police ban be issued against all 
so-called sliding dances - one-step, two-step, tango and other such foreign dances 
that only inflame the senses - for both public and social dances [as is well known, 
officers in uniform are prohibited from the dances reprimanded]; 4. That without 
exception all public or social dances (including weddings) held on the eves of church 
feast days are to be closed at 11 o'clock at the latest". 

Religious warmongering. Certain clerical papers, French, Belgian and 
French-Swiss, have tried to portray the present world war as a war of confession, 
devised by the Lutherans to destroy the Catholics. In response, some Protestant 
newspapers have published the following statistics on the religious confession of 
the warring nations. According to the official census of 1910, in Germany, with a 
population of 64,925,993, there are 39,991,421 Protestants and 23,821,453 
Catholics; these latter, therefore, constitute more than one-third of the population. 
In Austria-Hungary, with a population of 51,390,233 in. 
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In Germany and Austria there are 39,305,470 Catholics and 4,556,500 Protestants; 
then 4,479,646 Greek Orthodox and 2,258,013 Jews. Consequently, in Germany 
and Austria together there are 63,126,923 Catholics against only 44,547,921 
Protestants. So the empires are definitely in the majority Catholic. On the side of the 
allies the figures are nearly the same. In France, 38,000,000 Catholics against 
650,000 Protestants. In England, if one deducts the reinforcements from Asia, 
America, and Australia: 38,000,000 Protestants and 5,500,000 Catholics. In 
Belgium: 7,500,000 Catholics and 100,000 Protestants. In Russia: 110,000,000 
Orthodox, 11,000,000 Catholics, and 7,000,000 Protestants. On the whole, then, 
among the allies one can reckon in round figures about 62,000,000 Catholics against 
45,500,000 Protestants. The majority of the allies are also Catholics. There are 
almost as many Catholics on the side of the empires (63 millions) as on the side of 
the allies (62 millions), and there are almost as many Protestants on the side of the 
allies (45 millions) as on the side of the empires (4412 millions). If we add to the 
Protestants the Orthodox, we arrive at the sum of 155 million Christians among the 
allies, who are not Roman Catholics and are considered by them to be heretics and 
sectarians. With these figures in mind, can it still be maintained that the present war 
is a war staged by Protestants against Catholicism? The entrance of the 35 millions 
of Italians into this tremendous strife alters the foregoing totals, but does not alter 
our conclusion as to the motives of the war; for this is certain, that the Italians did not 
declare war on Austria in their capacity of determined Catholics, and that Austria did 
not endeavor to invade Italy with the intention of destroying the Papacy. 
(A. E. L. K.) 

At its war session, the Saxon Synod also issued the following declaration, 
among others: "The Synod expresses its grateful satisfaction that synods, 
congregations and individual Christians of America have courageously and 
resolutely objected to the American war supplies to the enemies of Germany and its 
allies as contrary to Christianity, and thereby expresses the hope that our fellow 
believers on the other side of the ocean will adhere to this position. At the same time 
the Synod requests the High Church Regiment to suggest to the German Protestant 
Church Protection that a public manifestation of the same sense be made by it in the 
name of the whole Protestant German Christendom." 

France's Professional Lying Press. The "Ref." writes: Paul Dehn provides 
information about the Parisian press in his book "England and the Press" published 
in Hamburg in 1915. According to him 
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the same to an incredible degree corruptible. Only a few journalists of the highest 
rank can be considered unapproachable in Paris; otherwise everything can be 
bought, from the chief writer to the last reporter, above all, after certain sentences, 
the newspaper itself. At times the venality of the Paris papers borders on blackmail. 
Jaurés, murdered at the beginning of the war, called Parisian journalism worse than 
prostitution, and Jourdain said, "Journalist and blackmailer are the same thing in 
France." Paul Fort put it even more bluntly; he judged succinctly, "Our press is a 
pigsty." In most of the Paris dailies the content consists largely of articles supplied 
and paid for by interested parties. But that is the least of it. It is known from the 
Panama revelations that, according to credible calculations, the Panama Company 
distributed a total of 21 million francs to the Paris press. The Dreyfus case was 
handled in a similar way. The Monaco casino pays the Parisian press 1.2 million 
francs a year for festive reports and the concealment of suicides. Even the most 
distinguished papers, such as the Journal des Débats, the Temps, the Figaro, 
receive these allowances. The murdered editor of the Figaro, Gaston Calmette, left 
behind eleven million francs after only a few years of journalistic activity, and was 
celebrated after his death as a model of a "noble-minded, magnanimous journalist, 
pure in character." With the French Foreign Office the Paris press always stood in 
intimate, sympathetic relations, and from London and Petersburg it always allowed 
itself to be inspired with the greatest readiness for the fomentation of the hatred of 
retaliation. But what it has done during the war in the way of lies and denigration is 
monstrous and has become sufficiently well known. - That the press in England and 
America is not a hair's breadth better than the French press has been amply 
demonstrated during the last fifteen months. This is especially true of the large press, 
most of which are pure business enterprises and therefore value truth, lies, distortion 
and concealment of the truth only as means for their interests. F. B. 

Accidental consequences of war and peace. Proverbs and many 
other sayings, especially those of pacifists, express the idea that war can only ever 
bring disaster and peace only ever blessings. In fact, however, neither the one nor 
the other judgment is correct. In itself, of course, war can only bring ruin, but per 
accidens, in consequence of the nature of sinful men, it can have a purifying and 
elevating effect in the hands of God. And as for peace, it cannot in itself have any evil 
effect, but per accidens, i. e., by reason of the sinful nature of men, it can lead to 
opulence, lust, and hedonism. That even pagans have recognized this is shown by 
the following pronouncement of Immanuel Kant (Critique of the Power of Judgment, 
2nd ed, 
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1793, S. 107): "Even war, when it is waged with order and sanctity of civil rights, has 
something sublime about it, and at the same time makes the way of thinking of the 
people who wage it in this way only the more sublime the more dangers they have 
been exposed to, and have been able to bravely hold their own under them, since, 
on the other hand, a long peace tends to make the mere spirit of action prevail, and 
with it low self-interest, cowardice, and softness, and to degrade the way of thinking 
of the people." Christians are naturally driven by the great distress of war to pray to 
their gracious Father in heaven, who has said to them, "Call upon me in time of 
need," etc. And this effect is still there, though not to the same extent as at the 
beginning of the war. "The strong religious tide," writes the "Reformation," "which 
began with the commencement of the war, is in marked decline; here and there it is 
near to drying up and petering out. Nevertheless, the increase of religious need as 
compared with former times is unmistakable at home, and even from the field we 
hear stirring testimonies of courage of faith and power of prayer and growing inner 
life." 
F.B. 


Literature. 


Published by Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo: 

1. Synodical Report of the Minnesota District, with a paper by Rev. J. C. Meyer on the 
subject, "The Doctrine of the Forgiveness of Sins." (12 Cts.) 

2. Synodical Report of the Texas District, with a paper by Rev. R. Osthoff on the subject, 
"Divine Principles and Rules for Calling and Transferring Preachers and Missionaries." (15 Cts.) 
3: . Synodal Report of the Southern District, with a paper by Rev. C. E. Scheibe on "Cain 
and Abel," and by I". A. Wismar on "Religious Indifference." (15 Cts.) 

4. "American Calendar for German Lutherans for the Year 1916." (10 Cts.) - The reading 
material of this calendar, without which no house of the Synodal Conference can be finished, is 
also mostly tuned to war. 


5. "Lutheran Annual... 1916." (10 Cts.) - This calendar is the English counterpart of our 
German one and should therefore find the same friendly exception in our Christian houses. 
6. "John Hus." A Brief Story of the Life of a Martyr. By William Dallmann. (20 cts.) 


- "A dainty little volume of 64 pages, fully illustrated, and bound in cloth, with original cover 
design. ... It is principally intended for general distribution in schools and Sunday-schools." 
For this and similar purposes we too would like to have this timely little volume highly 
recommended. F. B. 


Way of Life. Sermons on the Epistles of the Church Year by C. C. Schmidt. 
Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 422 pp. 6X9*. $2.00. 
P. Schmidt's sermons are probably among the best known in our synod. For more than 
twenty-five years he has had not only his own numerous congregation members for diligent and 
grateful hearers, but 
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also the students of our seminary. Therefore, these sermons do not need a detailed description 
and recommendation. Our pastors know in advance what they will receive when they receive 
these sermons. 

Schmidt speaks from the fullness of clear Christian knowledge. In his sermons, the rule 
proves itself: He who has a right understanding of a matter can also speak about it effortlessly, 
clearly and doctrinally. The main advantages of these sermons are theological correctness, strict 
conformity to the text, clarity and ease of presentation, clarity and simplicity of language and 
complete absence of anything artificial, forced, exalted and subjective. The truth, the objective 
truth, is here presented simply, without all rhetorical and other subjective accessories. We are 
pleased to be able to display these sermons before the holidays, because they make an 
excellent Christmas gift. The book is exquisitely illustrated and the price is relatively very low. 

F.B. 


Concise History of the Lutheran General Synod of Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Michigan, &c. St. By Otto Engel. 10 Cts. 
The above is an excerpt from D. J. L. Neves, "A Concise History of the Lutheran Church 
in America”. This booklet can be obtained from Concordia Publishing House. _F. B. 


Verlag des Schriftenvereins, Zwickau, Saxony, has sent us: 

1. "The activities of the Schriftenverein during the war and especially the distribution of 
writings among our soldiers". By E. Klarner. (10 Pf.) 

2: "Proceedings of the Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Free Church in Saxony a. St. 
at its 38th Annual Meeting in Wittingen, 1914." (40 Pf.) 

3. "Verhandlungen der Synode der Ev.-Luth. Freikirche in Sachsen u. a. St. bei ihrer 
Kriegstagung (39. Jahresversammlung) in Berlin 1915" with a treatise by Fr. Wdhling on 
"Weltkrieg und Wiedergeburt" already recommended by us in "Lehre und Wehre". (60 Ps.) 

4. "The Service in God's Armed Forces." Sermon on the Epistle of the 7th Sunday after 
Trinity, by M. Willkomm. (10 Pf.; 25 Ex.: M. 2.25; 50 Ex.: M. 4; 100: M. 7.) - This sermon shows 
how the service in the army of warrior 

The Lord said that the life of Christ's army, though a difficult one, was also a most glorious and 
blessed one. 

5. "A Safe Shelter." Sermon on Rom. 6:3-11 by M. Willkomm. (10 Pf.; 25: M.2.25; 50: M. 
4; 100: M.7.) - This sermon shows, 

as Christians and also the warriors in the field find protection in their baptism against death and 
its terrors. 

6. "Daily renewal of the baptismal covenant." (5 pieces: 15 Pf.) 

he "The Battlefield of Sedan." Memoirs from the war year by D. G. Stéckhardt, hospital 
preacher at Sedan in 1870. Contents: "1. Before Paris. 2. before Sedan. 3. in the military 
hospitals. 4. Of sick-beds and death-beds. 5. the black doctor." 56 pp. (10 Cts.) 

8. "Der Ev.-Luth. Hausfreund." Calendar for the year 1916, edited by O. H. Th. Willkomm. 
32nd year. Complimentary items: A saying card and an almanac. 104 pp. (15 Cts.) - It goes 
without saying that this year's calendar is primarily war-oriented, and the two essays "Peace 
Thoughts in Wartime" and "Samples of God's Kindness and Goodness in Wartime" will be of 
particular interest. F.B. 


WORKS OF MARTIN LUTHER. With Introductions and Notes. Vol. II. A. J. 
Holman Co., Philadelphia. $2.00. 


This laudable enterprise, which prepares in the best way for the coming four hundredth 
anniversary of the Reformation in 1917, deserves all-round and strong support. Just as the Bible 
itself serves the Church incomparably better than all, even the best, writings and commentaries 
on it, so also the writings of Luther himself are of more use to Christianity and especially to the 
Church of the Reformation than the most beautiful speeches and articles and the most learned 
writings about Luther and his work. Hopefully 
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will therefore not lack sufficient buyers to lead the enterprise to a successful end. The writings of 
Luther in English translation, provided with introductions and numerous footnotes, are the 


following: 1. A Treatise concerning the Blessed Sacrament and concerning the 
Brotherhoods (1519); 2. An Open Letter to the Christian Nobility (1520); 4. The 
Babylonian Captivity of the Church (1520); 5. A Treatise on Christian Liberty (1520); 
6. A Bri6f Explanation of the Ten Commandments, the Creed, and the Lord's Prayer 
(1520); 7. The Eight Wittenberg Sermons (1522); 8. That Doctrines of Men are to be 


Rejected (1522). - This work, which is to appear in ten volumes of about 450 pages each, may 
be obtained from the Concordia TublistinA llouss. F. B. 


TRENDS OF THOUGHT AND CHRISTIAN TRUTH. By John A. W. Haas. 
Richard G. Badger, Boston. $1.50. 


In this paper, D. Haas, of Muhlenberg College, subjects the most important hypotheses 
of science and speculations of philosophy to criticism, and seeks to show what may be 
appropriated, and what must be rejected, from the standpoint of Christianity. The work is thus of 
an apologetic nature, and to such as are somewhat acquainted with philosophy it offers much 
that is interesting and stimulating. That D. Haas, however, unfortunately makes concessions to 
the modern spirit that cannot be conceded from the old Lutheran standpoint, as the preface 


indicates: "The advanced theologian will find fault because not enough of the older 
position has been eliminated. The strict adherent of the older position will claim that 
undue concessions to the modern spirit have been made." And to what extent D. Haas is 
already on the slippery slope is shown, among other things, by the following passage (p. 120 ff.): 
"If evolution as a biological theory remains within its limits and knows its sphere, it will 
not contradict the claims of Christianity. If we avoid a materialistic philosophy in 
biology, and if we do not make nature allcontrolling, we can accept evolution as not in 
disagreement with Christianity. A conflict can be avoided if biological science remains 
sober in its own sphere, and does not antagonize Christianity within its sphere. The only 
difficulty occurs when evolution demands a control over all existence. If it begins with 
an originally assumed matter and energy, and passes upward mechanically, claiming the 
mechanical ultimates as sufficient, it will, of course, contradict a spiritual religion. If 
the problem of all life is a question of chemistry, conflict must also ensue. In the same 
manner, if biology has annexed these lower origins, and uses them to explain the highest 
elements, there must certainly be constant opposition between it and the Christian 
religion. It is necessary that there should be a proper limitation of evolution. The whole 
question as to the incompatibility of Christianity and evolution depends, as Howi- son 
well says, 'on the stretch that evolution has over existence, especially over human 
nature.’ But, on the other hand, Christianity must be careful not to demand as Biblical 
facts old hypotheses of species. It must differentiate between Biblical statement in 
popular, religious language and the interpretation which tradition has put upon the 
Biblical statement. In this tradition there are elements of past science, which have 
unconsciously colored the Biblical account. Christianity must also treat its documents 
historically, and not be disturbed if the temporal vessels of its religious truths are not 
shaped scientifically. Were they thus shaped, they would fail in their very purpose. It is 
general, popular, descriptive, childlike language which is universal and lasting. But 
Christianity must make certain great reservations over against any theory of evolution. 
It must demand that the doctrines of a personal God, of the final spiritual character of 
life and its origin, and of the divine nature of man's spirit be not violated." That D. Haas 
here professes the doctrine of evolution was no particular surprise to us, since years ago he had 


already made known his freer position on Scripture without reserve, declaring that he did not 
accept the historical, astronomical, and similar statements of 
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of the Bible to be free of error. D. Haas adopts here and in many other respects essentially the 
same standpoint that we have had to criticize for decades in the positive theologians and 
apologists of Germany. In many other points, too, we have been prompted by our reading to 
repeatedly place question marks in the margin. Without going into the details, however, we will 
only point out that the book often leaves the impression that Christian truth is essentially identical 
with theism, i.e., the belief in a personal God and its implications. This is a confusion of the natural 
and the spiritual; and the consequences of it are witnessed, e. g., by the passage on human 
freedom (p. 223 s.): "No matter what God may foresee, He cannot determine man without 
man's responsibility, unless the choice of man is abolished; The newer attitudes of 
Christianity favor such a redefinition of the problem of freedom and necessity, of 
predestination and faith, as to conserve both God's justice and man's responsibility. In the 
balance of these the moral demands are more justly satisfied than in any absolute theory of 
election. This solution of Christian thinking rests' on a pragmatic basis. It regards freedom as 
necessary, and as discovered in the life and experience of men." It is not theological, at any 
rate, to try to determine in such an a priori and rationalistic way what the Christian doctrine of the 
election of grace can be, without considering what Scripture teaches about it, and at the same 
time what it says about the consequences which the Fall had for man's spiritual freedom, as well 
as about the nature of grace and its monergism. When at last D. Haas takes pains everywhere 
to point out in the various philosophical themes, which he nevertheless rejects as they exist in 
concrete terms, and must also reject as anti-Christian, the moments which the Christian can 
advantageously appropriate, the practical consequence of this, though of course not intended by 
him, is often an indifferentistic, or even an unrealistic, or even an unrealistic, or an unrealistic, or 
an unrealistic, or an unrealistic, or an unrealistic, or an unrealistic, or an unrealistic, or an 
unrealistic, or an unrealistic, or an unrealistic. 

Being playful with pagan thoughts. F. B. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD TESTAMENT IN GREEK. By H. B. Swete. 
Revised by R. R. Ottley, with an Appendix, containing the Letter of 
Aristeas, edited by & St. J. Thackeray. Cambridge, University Press. 1914, 


New York. G. P. Putnam's Sons .- 626 pages 5X7". Price $2.50. 


At first glance, it might seem a bit superfluous to bring up and recommend such a 
comprehensive work on the translation of the Old Testament into Greek. For we are, after all, 
directed to the Hebrew original for the Old Testament and not to a translation. But if we consider 
that the Septuagint - and this is what we are dealing with in this work above all - is the oldest 
Bible translation that exists at all; that its textual form and the manuscripts in which it is found are 
centuries older than those of the Hebrew text; that the Greek Bible was most widely used by 
Christians in apostolic and post-apostolic times; that the evangelists and apostles quote the Old 
Testament chiefly from the Septuagint; that the language of the Greek Old Testament has been 
of considerable influence on the Greek language of the New Testament: thus the importance of 
an introduction to the Greek Bible of the Old Testament will at once be seen. Untz that the work 
of Professor Swete at Cambtidge, England, a chief authority in the field of Septuagint studies, is 
considered the richest and best, is probably universally acknowledged. It first appeared in 1900, 
and when a new edition became necessary some time ago, and D. Swete, owing to other work, 
was unable to procure it, it was entrusted to Ottley, who has endeavoured to bring the work up 
to the present state of Septuagint research by revision of the whole text, and by notes below and 
additions behind it. Thackeray's appendix offers the well-known Epistle of Aristeas, on which is 
founded the fabulously embellished narrative of the origin of the Septuagint. The work will hardly 
let one down in any point about which one desires information in relation to the Greek Old 
Testament, and can therefore be highly recommended to all who deal with this field or are 
interested in it. It is divided into three parts: "1. The History of the Greek Old Testament and 
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of Its Transmission" (which also deals with the later Greek translations); "2. The Contents of 
the Alexandrian Old Testament" (which also takes into account the Apocrypha); "3. Literary 
Use, Value, and Textual Condition of the Greek Old Testament" (which also deals 
especially with the quotations from the Old Testament in the New Testament). The new edition, 
clearly and beautifully printed, bears the dedication behind the title page, "In piam memoriam 
Eberhardi Nestle, Ph. et Th. D., viri, si quis alius, de his studiis optime meriti, hujus 
operis adjutoris humanissimi." The meritorious German scholar Nestle, an authority on all 
Bible translations, has, as Swete says in the preface, read the whole work in proof-reading, and 
advised many improvements and additions-an example of joint work by German and English 
scholars, into which the terrible world war has also made a deep rift. LF. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FORTY-SEVENTH CONVENTION OF THE 
General Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the United States 
of America. The Lutheran Publication Society, Philadelphia. 

We shall return to this report later. Here we register only the following resolution, 
concerning the exportation of arms: "Resolved, That we, the General Synod of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, in convention assembled, denounce as unchristian and 
inhumane the manufacture and exportation of war munitions to the warring nations, and 
that we, as American Christian citizens, hereby solemnly disclaim before God any 


willino assent on onr nart ar willine narticination in such shameful cammercialism " F 
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I. America. 


D. Keyser, D. Stellhorn and D. Eck on man's freedom of choice in 
conversion. That with the Ohio-iowash doctrine of conversion a piece of Roman 
church doctrine has been introduced into the theology of the American Lutheran 
Church is again shown by a comparison of the doctrinal position of Kehser's book, 
Election and Conversion, with sentences of Roman theologians in which this piece 
of doctrine is treated. D. Keyser separates enlightenment from conversion. After man 
is enlightened, the will of man has "a kind of power and reach" (El. and Conv., ©. 
53); "vocation and illumination effect a certain enablement of the will, thus making the 
sinner a responsible agent respecting his personal salvation" (p. 61); by vocation and 
illumination the will is placed in equilibrium, so that it now has freedom of choice (p. 
102); "there is a condition or moment before conversion when the sinner can decide 
whether he will let God save him or not" (p. 105). This is exactly how D. E ck spoke 
at the Leipzig Disputation in 1519. Eck also defended himself against the charge of 
Pelagianism. He speaks of the "damned heresy of the Pelagians, that free will is able 
to do something good without grace." (Luther's Works, St. L. A. XV, 865; cf. 872. 
1104.) Eck, too, affirms that he wants to know nothing of a God-pleasing action from 
natural powers, but that the will is enabled to do good by the bestowal of supernatural 
powers. (Op. cit., 883.) But he says that the grace which precedes is there to prepare 
the will, so that it may then decide in favor of the good, and that for this it is necessary 
to prepare the will. 
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decision he now has the responsibility. In this point, as in one to be mentioned 
hereafter, the difference between the position of our opponents and that of Eck is 
not apparent, D. Keyser writes: "The preparatory acts of the Holy Ghost effect an 
ability for the sinner to relate himself to the gracious overtures of salvation." (p. 51.) 
D. Eck said: "It is well in man's power to change the will for the better, but not 
otherwise than when it is given by the Lord. ... Free will receives its efficacy for good 
works from God; but when it is given, it has what is given it, and uses the same." 
(Op. cit., p. 897.) D. Keyser writes: "The corrupt will of the sinner can choose only one 
way; not so with a spiritually enabled will; it can elect. ... It has the power of alternate 
choice." (p. 90 f.) D. Eck: "The beginning of our blessedness is from the giving in of 
God; that we now give place to the wholesome giving in is in our capacity." (Col. 
1103.) In D. Keyser's writing, p. 67: "Pre- venient grace enables man in some way to 
exercise his will to the extent that he is willing to be converted." And p. 63: "The ability 
to consent was bestowed by prevenient grace." D. Eck taught, "The reason and will of 
man must contain, by gratia praeveniens et subsequens, the direction according to that 
which is conducive to the salvation of the soul." (Lammer, Vortrident. Theologie, p. 
127.) D. Keyser: When salvation is offered to sinners, "then is their own choice 
decisive, for at that point their free moral agency respecting the gracious overture 
comes into play." Concerning Joh. 6, 44 Eck remarks: "The procession of the Father 
happens by antecedent and co-operating grace, but to assent to the procession and 
not to harden our hearts when we hear its voice, that is a matter of free will." (Lambs, 
p. 132.) Can a more exact parallel be constructed? Both the position of 1519 and 
that of 1913 are expressed when Eck remarks on Phil. 2:13, "I readily admit that 
God worketh willing in us, but with us." (Col. 900.) The evidence for this doctrinal 
position, its reasoning, is also the same in both cases. One reasoned: Surely it is 
man who is converted; so he must be active in conversion. Eck concludes from 1 
John 3:3, "Behold how he hath not snatched away free-will, when he said: Purify 
yourselves"; for let this be said of what the free will does after it is enabled. (Col. 878 
f. 895.) The Romans concluded from Rom. 7,. 8, that the willing of good was in man's 
hand. (Lambs, p. 123.) D. Keyser uses the same passage to prove that, before 
conversion, the good will in man struggles for dominion (p. 91), with constant 
reference to the fact that it is man, after all, who must believe, and that God cannot 
do faith for him. (p. 79.) To this is then added the argument a debito ad posse. 
Because God makes demands on man, there must also be in man an ability to meet 
these demands, D. Keyser wrote in his reply to D. Pieper's writing "Zur Einigung": 
"Christ said: 'Repent ye, and believe the Gospel.’ Why command them to do what they 
were utterly unable to do?" "To the frightened jailer Paul said: 'Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.' Why bid a man believe when he could not?" (p. 
44.) In the Leipzig Disputation Eck concluded from such exhortations to repentance, 
cleansing, etc.: 
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"Whereunto it is possible to be exhorted, that is in our ability; but unto good works 
we are exhorted, therefore good works are in our power." (Col. 1104.) "Free will 
cannot principaliter take away the bars or hindrances to grace, but only by way of 
preparation; and this preparation is so much as leaving room for the wholesome 
impulse or input. . . . Ezekiel says (18:31): Make you a new heart. . . . But if he require 
no action, fo the commands will seem to be in vain." The same chapter is adduced 
by Erasmus to prove that man is active against the operations of grace (in Lambs, p. 
123), and D. Stellhorn calls attention to v. 32 when he asks in the "Theologische 
Zeitblatter" (June, 1915, p. 247), "If God requires man to be converted (e.g., Jer. 
3:14; Ezek. 18:32; Acts 3:19), by what powers can he do it?" Here as there the same 
argument a debito ad posse for the same purpose: to vindicate the freedom of the 
"preparatory" will in conversion. And this is not to say that we have attracted the 
mildest passages from Eck's speeches at Leipzig. Eck went very far in his 
concessions to his opponents; he bade farewell to the pure Pelagianism of the 
scholastics by the concession that free will of itself is not capable of anything good; 
God makes the beginning in us without our doing; free will of itself has only the 
capacity for evil (Col. 1110. 1173). And yet Eck saw very well that one could not 
operate with the given spiritual, "supernatural" powers of man before conversion 
without, in essence, meaning natural powers. When Carlstadt cornered him with the 
question how he could rhyme this, that according to Roman doctrine man may well 
operate with communicated powers, but on that account it must not be concluded 
that man has an alien efficacy and no efficacy of his own, Eck replied: "Thus | answer 
that to have an efficacy communicated by another is as much as to have one's own." 
He then cites a scripture of (Pfeudo?-)Hieronhmus: "Thus, saith he, since God hath 
willed to endow the rational creature with the gift of a voluntary good and the part of 
a free will, that he might namely reach for both things, he hath given him the property 
that he might will, that he, being capable of evil and good, might by nature [!] both. . 
. . This Jerome hath expressly testified, saying, that man hath both faculties to his 
own." (Col. 883.) And before that, "This was our cause, and this we disputed, that 
free-will, our rational power, assisted by grace, should not be deprived of its natural 
working and producing good; that is, that free-will, after sin, should not be a mere 
sound of words, but rather should cooperate when God helps with his grace." (Col. 
865.) From this position, then, that the human will cooperates in conversion, Eck 
concludes, and with full right, that it must be a natural faculty, still present in man 
even after the fall, and to which the grace of God can attach. A doctrine, however, is 
no less synergistic because one is afraid to use the only adequate expression, and 
in this case to say with Eck that it is ultimately natural powers which man, in his 
decision for or against grace, calls into action. 
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sets, and it therefore depends on man whether he shall be just and blessed. With 
Eck we condemn the phrases attracted as semipelagian, as synergism. Now, when 
Lutheran theologians use synergistic phrases, phrases which are as like as eggs to 
those of the Roman dogmatists, there is on them at least the onus probandi that 
they do not hold the Roman point of view in the matter. We do not believe, in spite 
of the agreement in rebus et phrasibus with the remarks of D. Eck, that D. Keyser 
and D. Stellhorn (who, after the appearance of Election and Conversion, which we 
have quoted in the above, hailed D. Keyser as a "true ally)") in their hearts to the 
have fallen away from the Roman doctrine of works. But this must not prevent us 
from condemning the doctrine of the free choice of the will advocated by them as a 
specifically Roman error. Nor can the assurances of adherence to sola gratia be 
brought against it. Even the (Bortridentine) Berthold of Ehiemsee taught (in Lammer, 
p. 136), "daz des Menschen Hahl allain in gdttlicher gnad steet mit zuothun des 
menschens freyen willen," and that was good Catholic. 

G. 


A proposal to change the "Christian" in the Third Article to "Catholic" 
was before the General Synod Assembly this summer. The change had been 
suggested by D. Remensnhder, who had set forth the reasons for it in a pamphlet 
distributed before the Synodal Assembly. His main reason was that by restoring the 
early church text the doctrine would be expressed that the Lutheran Church 
represents and feels itself to be a part of the true universal church of Christ on earth. 
This proposal was before Synod as a submission, and a committee recommended 
acceptance. The report, however, was not adopted by the synod. Certainly the fact 
that centuries of usage have given this word a limited meaning, namely, "Roman 
Catholic," was a determining factor in this settlement of the matter. Certainly, if the 
word "Christian" had been changed to "Catholic," quite considerable difficulties 
would have arisen for teaching, precisely because of the unavoidable association of 
"Catholic" with the Roman church body. Moreover, the historical argument for 
restoring "Catholic" is not incontestable either. In fact, "catholic" as an attribute of 
the Church is not found in the Western Symbolum until the fourth century, and in the 
African until the sixth century. (Zahn, Das Apostolische Symbolum, 2 Auf!., pp. 84 
f.) In the Eastern Churches it was in early use, but not always in the meaning which 
it was supposed to have according to its derivation. Originally "catholic" was called 
the whole of Christendom in the literal sense, "spread over the whole," i.e., over the 
whole circle of nations, as opposed to the individual church. This sense one now 
wishes to urge again, by applying for the change of "Christian" into "Catholic." But 
very early this meaning of the word gave way to another: "church of the orthodox 
denomination. The word "catholic" was attached to an individual congregation and 
spoke of the "bishop of the Catholic Church in Smyrna" (as already in the report of 
155 on the martyrdom of Polycarp). In this meaning, however, it does not belong in 
a profession of faith, for the object of faith is 
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not that this or that congregation has the same confession with other Christian 
congregations and stands in ecclesiastical fellowship with them. But more important 
than any consideration of the historical meaning of the word is the sense which the 
common man, who is to recognize this confession as his own, connects with the 
word, and this sense is now not "general," but "Roman Catholic. The Scandinavian 
symbols, by the way, have retained the older form in "almindelig" ("almindelig 
kristelig"). G. 

An article in the Baptist "Sendbote" of 15 September deals with the "struggle 
for the disappearing heritage". "The author laments that "everywhere the decline 
of spiritual power in the kingdom of God is perceived with melancholy. With vaunting 
energy attempts are being made to stem and stem the high tide to the world. The so- 
called -movements', 'courses’, 'conferences', etc., which are almost rampant, are 
growing like mushrooms out of the earth. Sinisterly the wheels of the newer 
machinery are whirring in the foundations of boys' brigades, 'scouts,' ‘campfire girls,’ 
lay movements, missionary movements, leagues and unions-and what not. The 
preachers are requested to speak three Sundays a month to the wonder-working 
interests of these innovations, and to interest their congregations in the labor 
question, tuberculosis, convicts, hospitals, world peace, mother and _ father, 
temperance, hygiene, amusements, education, city charities, national defense, etc., 
and to instruct them therein, though they understand heartily little of all these things 
and can speak expertly. Add to this the interests of the entire missionary work, such 
as native and foreign missions, scripture distribution, preacher training, city and state 
missions, chapel building, denominational missions, and the various festival Sunday 
themes, and there remain puny few opportunities to preach the gospel of the saving 
grace of Christ to a soul-hungry world. The pulpit has been loaded like a pack mule, 
so that one must fear that the next straw will break its 'cross'. But still it all seems to 
be in vain, and perhaps for that very reason. We seem to be losing more and more 
religion instead of gaining it. The addiction of what is falsely called ‘contemporary 
preaching,’ which is supposed to be sensational, has spoiled our generation's 
spiritual taste for the old gospel in this country. Religion, however, chains men to the 
past, and by harking back to the great deeds of God, wins the future. Our word of 
God was not written from yesterday to today; generations have worked upon it. Who 
of this innovating generation has sacrificed his blood for the same, or had to defend 
it as in the days of the Reformation and of our forefathers in the faith? We ask little 
of it today, and while we condemn the tyranny against which those fought, we abuse 
the liberty won by blood. Let us cease to scourge the new generation senselessly for 
its superficiality, and, if we are still able, teach it to -acquire’ the spiritual good 
inherited from the fathers, to possess it permanently. Do not the blunt teeth of our 
children usually come from the fact that the fathers have eaten Hellinge? (Jer. 
31:29.)" Reading this, one must conclude that Dr. Newman Smyth was not so wrong 
when, in his famous Christmas sermon on the 
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"Passing Protestantism" said: "It is not merely that worldliness is coming in, but 
much religion is withdrawing itself from our churches. Protestantism has lost its 
power to give to the people a good religious education. Protestantism has lost the 
voice of authority." There was also far too much resistance when the Catholic 
Freeman's Journal, years ago. 

said, "With Protestantism it is coming to this, that every source of authority and 
pledge of permanence is disappearing." G. 

What the social service (service to the community), from which the Reformed 
churches have lapsed since the false idea of the kingdom of God has taken root 
among them, includes, is evident from a correspondence in the Episcopal 
Churchman of September 18. It is reported there, 
that the Social Service propaganda of Archdean Russell is already bearing beautiful 
fruit. A Farmers' Conference had recently held a meeting at which such important 
matters of the Kingdom of God as "better methods of farming, better homes, 
increasing the length of the school-term by local self-taxation, buying land, 
repression of crime, payment of capitation taxes, sanitation, and maintaining good 
relations between the races" had been discussed. The reports received had been 
compiled on the basis of fourteen questions sent out. These questions related to 
such items as: Number of new fields purchased, increase in yield, corn planting, 
raising of chickens and hogs, milk and butter production, and how many houses had 
been painted and whitewashed. That is called church work. At the conference it was 
stated, to the satisfaction of the brethren assembled, that many more hogs had been 
raised, and much more corn cultivated, but that they were still chiefly engaged in the 
production of tobacco, cotton, and peanuts. Archdean Russell thus literally follows 
the advice given some years ago by the Minnesota State Farm Commission: a 
pastor must be able "to save the crops of his parishioners as well as their souls.” 

G. 

On church federation, the Presbyterian judged last year, "A Federation of 
the Churches which hold to the same essentials is good; but it should be temporary, 
and to meet special cases and emergencies; to make it a permanent thing will most 
likely mean dictatorship." The paper then cites the Federal Council of Churches as 
an example of such presumption. "The most liberal in words may be the most 
illiberal in spirit. The object of the liberal is to secure comprehensionism, in order 
that liberal goats may browse on evangelical pastures; otherwise they are doomed 
to starve in the wilderness, They have no nourishment to give either to themselves 
or others. The Federal Council of Churches, as it is at present conducted, is a 
systematic, persistent effort to establish comprehension, with the final effect that 
it will be out of place for an evangelical to give definite testimony to his faith; 
while the liberal may go on presenting his indefiniteness and negativess ad 
infinitum. The Council, during the past year, has made rapid progress towards its 
own autonomy. It has appointed a secretary at Washington, who is to be for 
Protestantism what the papal delegate is for the Roman Church. Criticism and 
informal protest have been offered against this action from all parts of the Church. 
Yet the executive committee of the Council has ignored this conviction. The 
constituent bodies of the Council have 
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nothing to say about actions taken or beliefs announced. The commissions do this for 
themselves. There is no such thing as an overture coming up from the constituent 
bodies. There is no such thing as a constitution adopted by the constituent bodies. The 
Council simply forms its own basis, and the denominations come out to it or are 
isolated. The Council is fast becoming a power which will defy the Churches if they are 
not aware. Its present tendency is to put the power in the hands of a few, and these few 
are rapidly becoming the directors, supervisors, and, finally, dictators of the body." Of 
Lutheran bodies, only the General Synod is represented in the Federation. With a 
broad-mindedness that can speak of "our Romanist brethren," as was done in the 
Lutheran Observer a few years ago, this is not to be wondered at. 

G. 

Seventeen years ago the apostasy of Dr. Benjamin Fay Mills from the 
Presbyterian Church caused a great sensation. Now his return to that fellowship is 
reported. In a series of articles entitled "Why I Return to the Church of My Fathers," 
Mills describes his apostasy and gives the reasons that led him to repent. Mills 
became pastor of a "free religion" (?) congregation in Los Angeles after leaving 
Presbyterianism and then was a Unitarian preacher for fifteen years. Mills dates his 
apostasy from the time when he had begun to regard Christum as "Savior of the 
social organization rather than of individuals," alfo to the latest chiliasm. Summa of 
his gospel was the Sermon on the Mount and 1 Cor. 15, conceived in terms of social 
service. He realized in his last years that "social service" did not take into account the 
"depravity and helplessness of human nature". Then came the world war with its 
collapse of all ideals, through which humanity had come before his eyes as never 
before as a lost world. "For myself and the world I have felt the need of a divine 
Savior." The article of Christ's divinity is to him now again the "most important fact 
that there is for human knowledge," and that it is the atoning, vicarious Christ, who 
is now no longer a vexation to him, but the object of his knowledge, "the Mediator 
between God and men, who gave himself as a ransom for all." To the thought that 
Christ, as Josiah Strong has expressed it, did not come fei to save individuals from 
a "ruined and sinking wreck," but that he came "to save the wreck," and that Christ 
was Wohl "Saviour of the world," but not of individual sinners, Mills in this debate 
gives leave. One can see from this last expression how unbelieving theology plays 
tricks with biblical and dogmatic terms. The expression "world Saviour" remains, but 
the doctrine of Scripture, which every Christian associates with that expression, is 
deleted. The gospel is made into a "perfect law," according to which the world is to 
be transformed, that it, the "wreck," may be saved. Mills’ conversion is gratifying, 
though all sorts of ambiguities attach to the articles in which he declares his new 
position, which are chargeable to the disordered thinking which has dominated him 
these seventeen years. 
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II. Abroad. 


The organization of church life after the war is the question which, more 
than any other, is currently being discussed in the German church press. Both 
ecclesiastical optimism and pessimism, and each in the most varied shades, are 
expressed when the question is raised: How will it be with the Church, how will it be 
with the religious life of the people, when the terrible struggle has come to a 
conclusion? Both the liberal tendency in the national church and the positive one, 
though proceeding from quite different points of view, have their optimists. General 
Superintendent D. Lehusen said before the Berlin City Synod: "A new spirit is 
blowing through our midst, and Germanism and Christianity have touched again in 
their depths, that we are reminded of the wars of freedom. Church and fatherland 
stand together. ... What we wanted and longed for has now come to us as a blessing 
of this tremendous war. If we cannot say that we already have a spiritual spring, it is 
doubtless no exaggeration to say that a spring is blowing in our midst." But Lehusen 
belongs to the so-called mild positives who, even before the war, gave the word to 
a weakening of the confessional obligation. Given the direction of this party, it should 
not be surprising if there is now talk there of a better cooperation of the liberals with 
the positives, which is to be hoped for. Thus Father Philipps writes in the 
"Reformation" that it is necessary to reach agreement on the "fundamental truths of 
the Gospel" and that the liberal party must "curb its radicalism"; but if this were to 
happen, it might well come to the point where a confessional peace is concluded, 
and "overall liberalism" now unites with the Positives in a common struggle against 
"the non-Christian world. The "Evangelische Kirchenzeitung" comments on this: "We 
must confess that the hope expressed by D. Philipps, as joyfully as we would 
welcome its realization, seems very bold to us, since it basically presupposes 
nothing less than a complete transformation of liberalism, a renunciation of its radical 
biblical criticism, its opposition to the faith in the facts of salvation testified to in the 
Bible, its philosophical foundation and its method resting on it. Fundamentally, there 
is still a mutually exclusive opposition between the two directions, which could only 
cease if the positive direction were to renounce the apostolic testimony -'There is 
salvation in no other,’ and thus abandon itself." Unfortunately, the "positive" direction 
in particular has already given up too many pieces of the confession to Him in whom 
alone is salvation. It is true that one recognizes the danger which threatens from the 
present "truce" - the silence of religious controversy since the outbreak of the war - 
precisely those who have not yet drawn the final consequences from their bent 
position on the Word of Scripture and on the Confession, namely, that if they refuse 
to remain silent in the face of the radical unbelief of liberal leaders, they will be 
accused of petty quarrelsomeness, of disturbing the peace of God, etc. D. Bezzel, 
for example, recently spoke about this in Chemnitz in a pessimistic speech. If one 
got used to talking about "directions" when they are different religions, Bezzel said, 
the dissolution of the church would be imminent: 
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"Duty is not to bury the Church hopelessly with the fall of the national churches, which 
may be nearer than we think." Extravagant hopefuls even dream of settling the 
discord between Rome and Wittenberg, and see promising signs of it in some 
interdenominational war services. D. Bezzel showed that the Catholic Church has 
nothing to fear from this side, but will come out of the war-time with rich profits. Who 
then shall at least unite the majority of the German people in a Protestant-German 
Reich Church and form a real religious unity for the great inner strengthening of the 
fatherland. "Lutheran confessional loyalty, however, foresees hard struggle and 
perhaps bitter loneliness, and sounds the warning cry to too trusting minds." The right 
thing was said a few months ago in an article in the "Old Faith," which spoke of the 
hope of a general conversion of the Protestant German people to the faithful 
acceptance of the Gospel, as follows: "One hopes from this war an inner conversion 
of our people, not only a conversion to the simpler and plainer customs of the fathers, 
but a fortiori to the old pithy faith of our fathers. One hopes for this, because it was 
so in 1813, and because at the beginning of this war some promising beginnings of 
it were to be observed. One does not hope too much. JEsus never dreamed of a 
conversion of the masses, but always spoke only of the little flock and the chosen 
few. Even now, and with us, war will not bring the whole mass of our people to God; 
but this it will accomplish: it will bring about divorces within the broad masses. Some 
will be temporarily touched inwardly and then remain as they were, or they will not 
be touched and will only be made worse by the war; others will be all the more deeply 
founded and strengthened; these will be those who already had faith before the war. 
In the spiritual sphere, too, the law applies: where there is nothing, nothing comes. 
War can do nothing where the Holy Spirit does nothing." And to the objection of the 
enemies of Christianity that the Christian religion declared its bankruptcy in the great 
world war, and that one must afterwards "start small again," the Strasbourg 
"Theologische Blatter" reply: "No! One should not speak of a bankruptcy of 
Christianity as long as the true Christ is preached and taught, as long as there are 
souls who long for him. And are they not numerous, those who have fallen into the 
most distressing circumstances through the terrible war now raging? Who can help 
them but the strong King of heaven, who wants to help his own and save them from 
the distress of body and soul? It is true that many things are corrupted by such 
conditions, and Christianity has reason to recognize how much unbelief, doubt, 
hatred, enmity, and strife still exist on earth. In a certain sense it is true that when 
peace is made it is necessary to begin again. But this is not to be understood as if 
the quarrels between the nations had put an end to Christianity, as if it had remained 
without effect and without a soothing power in such days. . . . No! Christianity is not 
bankrupt; it has life in God, insofar as it is permeated by His Spirit in Word and 
Sacrament. It is not only after the war that we must think purely of- 
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but each one begins his day small, humbling himself before the Holy One, 
confessing himself a sinner, and allowing the grace of Jesus Christ to be received 
into his heart and life " G. 


Both the superstitions and the fanaticism of the Roman are abundantly 
fed by the Catholic Sunday papers. The Catholic people's addiction to miracles, 
morbid piety, visions, the mischief done with prayer cards, miraculous healings, and 
similar follies in Catholic circles have a main source in these papers, which are read 
to a large extent in the most blind, fanatical, and uncritical circles of the followers. 
The fanaticism is supported by an obnoxious polemic against Protestantism, 
conducted with the utmost crudity. The "New Century," a reform Catholic periodical, 
calls these Sunday papers journals which "in the majority have completely bidden 
farewell to the intelligentsia" (not so bad!), and which are" obedient servants of dull 
mob instincts." The "New Century" continues: "What, for example, blind hatred of 
Luther's way of life has scraped together in the course of the centuries still finds 
ruminants in this press. Luther's moral conduct of life is maligned in every direction; 
we hear, for example, that his teaching on chastity and marriage was coarse, 
immoral, abominable, and foul. He committed suicide in despair. In addition to the 
Reformer, it is Ulrich von Hitten, among the opponents of the past, who is portrayed 
by the Sunday papers to the Catholic people as a morally degenerate, crude and 
cruel man. The "Leo," a product of the Bonifazius printing press in Paderborn, which, 
to Germany's shame, in all seriousness presented the translation of the "Three-Point 
Brothers" by the swindler Leon Taxil, is particularly outstanding in this respect, 
without considering medieval conditions. The 'Leo' speaks of 'satanic rage and 
infernal wickedness' with which the Catholic Church is ‘reviled, blasphemed, 
slandered and mocked'. 'Our holy sacraments and ecclesiastical institutions are 
insulted, distorted, mocked and jeered at with downright evil wickedness and dog- 
gone-shamelessness." This suffices as a specimen of the language of these -pious" 
sheets." From the further contents of this very instructive essay we register only a 
few more samples of Catholic superstition, as it drives its nature in these 
"Erbauungsblattern." Thus, in the Catholic monthly "Bethlehem", organ of the 
Bethlehem Mission House, we read that someone, after sending in 5 marks, had 
asked the missionaries to pray to St. Anthony so that he would be cured of a stomach 
ailment and of his hearing loss. In case of his recovery he would send another 1,00 
Mark. After a year he sent only 50 marks, since "only the stomach sickness" had 
disappeared; the hearing loss had remained. St. Anthony healed another man's cow, 
for which the inmates of the Bethlehem Mission House received 2 francs in stamps. 
The "devil's haunting" also plays a large role in this literature, for example in a 
"monthly magazine for daughters of Catholic families" published in Munich and 
called "Der Marienbote". There it is told, for example, how the devil made wax 
candles disappear from the altar in a boarding school, filled the pillows with water, 
slapped people in the face with invisible hands, and what the devil did to them. 
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same kindnesses are more. "After much prayer and blessings, and removal of a 
candidate who was of a Masonic family, and perhaps not herself firm in the faith, 
peace came again to the anxious congregation." Considering that these papers go 
out in millions of copies, the adverse influence of them on the spiritual life of the 
Catholic masses can hardly be denied. 

C. 


The report of the Berlin City Mission, which was presented at the 38th 
annual celebration of the same, provides remarkable insights into the light and dark 
sides of life in the big city, as it has developed under the influence of the war. First 
of all, a gloomy picture is revealed to us: "What is all the misery of the body against 
the misery of the souls, which turned to us languishing, or which we had to follow 
because they were flowing. Especially painful was the plight of the Lost Girls, who, 
in their anxiety for daily bread, repelled warning and counsel more insolently than 
ever, the bottomless recklessness that mockingly spouted: 'We have lived and loved 
and laughed; that such a thing would come, no one thought.' The depths of woe and 
heartache revealed in the words of the wives of drafted drunkards: -It is good that 
the spoon is gone! Now we have peace and money after all! | wish the war would 
last quite a long time.’ Or: -I feel as if | were in heaven now; my prayer is that the 
fellow will never come back!’ Many women are indeed better off now than while their 
husbands were still at home. The extensive support has not been without danger to 
many. One woman had to have her children taken and put in the orphanage because 
she drank away all the war support. Another stood at the door, smoking cigarettes; 
she need not work now. Others started a reckless life. ‘There's a calamity when the 
man comes back!' Nor have the hatred of God and the ridicule quite died down. One 
merchant said scornfully, 'Don't trouble the good Lord with prayers; he has enough 
to do now with hailing the fallen.' A mother whose son is in the field sneered even 
now, 'Who is that old man? Nobody's seen him yet. If we don't work, we have nothing 
to eat; he won't give us anything!’ Weeping, a pious East Prussian woman said she 
could no longer bear the ridicule of her relatives, with whom she had found shelter: 
‘You were always Saint Elisabeth. We have no time for such luxury. What good has 
your whining done you now? You have lost everything, we have it good!' Even from 
the field we have experienced occasional rejections: -Give me a break with the 
leaves! Here you learn something other than trust in God. | rely on my shotgun!" Or, 
‘| have been given holy writings; but | will not change, however badly | am doing.'. . 
. One of the worst damages is mentioned by a brother: 'The worst enemy, which 
claims more victims than the battlefield, is alcohol.' Russia has forbidden it since the 
outbreak of the war, and Germany?" - In the face of these abuses, the City Mission 
did its work with all the joy of faith, and not in vain. The report says: "It was something 
great that fatherland songs and chorales were once again allowed to resound loudly 
in our streets! When the choir sang: 'Go thy way', a man stood next to him. 
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The ladder, and the tears ran down his . Beard: 'My mother used to sing that song so 
often. | used to laugh at it then! Now? | have two sons out in the field!’ And how often 
did all the listeners join in the 'Harre, meine Seele' and 'So nimm dann meine Hande'! 
The wife of a cabman told, beaming with joy, 'Twelve years my husband has not 
entered a church; now he goes with me to the hour of war prayer!’ Another told of her 
child's prayer for her husband: "Yes, at such a time one learns to believe once more 
from children!" In the parlor of a single city missionary, 44 children received made-up 
baptism. A woman said sadly of her husband: 'He doesn't want to know anything 
about God!’ Soon after, she comes joyfully, 'Father writes, | am to have our three 
children baptized! Certainly, God has worked a renewal in many hearts. The eyes of 
many have gone out over their past life without God and over their deceivers. Many 
have turned back to God." (The Old Faith.) 


The events in East Asia fill the missionary friend with growing concern. 
Japan is preparing to assume supremacy over the East. The exorbitant demands 
which it has made on China show that it is buying out the favourable hour with brutal 
ruthlessness. Thus a distribution of power from the earth is in the offing, which will 
also draw the missions into its vortex. Among many other profound claims on China, 
Japan is demanding the same privileges as other nations for the establishment of 
missions and for the building of schools and places of worship for the promotion of 
Buddhism. Japan is thus casting herself as the protector and champion of Buddhism 
in East Asia, and is evidently planning a vigorous push of Buddhist propaganda in 
China. In its determined effort to eliminate all European influence on the Middle 
Kingdom, this announcement of Buddhist propaganda may mean a declaration of war 
against the Christian mission. This, among other dangers, would again give rise to 
an alarming amalgamation of religious and political aspirations, an evil from which 
the religious influence of East Asia has already suffered severely to the detriment of 
Christianity. It is a wise move to add a religious veneer to the policy of conquest and 
to pose as the supremacy of Buddhism. Still trembling in all its limbs from the storms 
of the barely survived revolution and suffering severely from its aftermath, poor China 
is again thrown into confusion and turmoil. These are bleak prospects for the 
evangelical mission. And what will happen if Japan should really succeed in making 
China her vassal state, and perhaps in rising to rule even further afield in the South 
Seas and the rear Indies! God leads His Church in wondrous ways. 

(General Missionary Journal.) 


The "Society for the Free Distribution of the Word of God" in London has been 
asked from Russia to provide one million Gospels. There is said to be a great hunger 
for the Word of God in Russia at the present time. Wounded soldiers lying in the 
military hospitals say to those who offer them newspapers and tracts, "We don't want 
these, we want God's Word." Since the tenth and eleventh centuries there is said to 
have been no such hunger for the Word of God in Russia As there is now. Various 
Russian Red Cross Relief Societies are closing in on the 
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The Russian Church has always in theory allowed its children to read the Bible freely, 
but in practice its system, by feeding the troops with superstition and ignorance, has 
removed the Bible and Bible teaching from the life of the people. In theory the 
Russian Church has always allowed its children to read the Bible freely; in practice 
its system, by feeding superstition and ignorance, has forced the Bible and Bible 
teaching out of the life of the people. G. 

The Russian Mennonites have suffered severely from the conditions brought 
about by the war. All Germans living within seventy miles of the Black Sea have 
been evicted. They received about a dollar per acre for their land, which otherwise 
stands at about $70 per acre in price. Their periodicals, "The Messenger" and "The 
Messenger of Peace," have been suppressed for a year. The Mennonites have sent 
an embassy to Petersburg to present to the government that the Russian 
Mennonites are not of German, but of Dutch descent. The Dutch language was in 
use among the Russian Mennonites until the middle of the eighteenth century. G. 

Christian Science is thrown through a trial which was held at Brunswick before 
the Criminal Division of the District Court. During an epidemic of diphtheritis in a 
nearby village, all the children treated by the doctor were saved except one, while 
three children of a farmer who had been induced to submit them to treatment by the 
leader of the Scientist community, Frl Fricke, died. As a result, charges of involuntary 
manslaughter were brought against her, as well as against the father and the 
middleman who had persuaded him to take the cure. In the course of the treatment 
it was stated that Miss Fricke was assessed to business tax as a prayer healer, and 
that her taxable annual income amounted to 11,000 marks. She explained that her 
"mental treatment", which does not consist of direct prayer but of mental 
concentration, also helps with broken legs and against fast-acting poison, but 
refused to test herself in this respect, because that would be "trying God". She also 
had to admit that under certain circumstances medical help would bring about a 
healing effect much faster than her treatment. On average, however, 72 percent of 
the patients abandoned by doctors were cured by Scientists. A Dr. Lowenthal from 
Berlin tried to defend Science as the last consequence of Christianity with its doctrine 
of divine omnipotence in connection with the promise of Christ Joh. 14, 12. The 
demand to explain the essence of her method of healing was rejected by the 
defendant on the grounds that a thorough study was necessary for her 
understanding. And when asked how she considered "mental" treatment of a one 
and a half year old child, it was replied that the parents were standing up for the 
child! Finally the acquittal was made on the grounds that it could not be established 
with absolute certainty that the child would have remained alive if it had been treated 
differently. Will it ever be possible to establish this "with absolute certainty"? By the 
way, the Scientists’ attempt last year to be recognized as a religious society, after 
they had built themselves a church, failed. 

(A. E. L. K.) 


Doctrine and Defense. 
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Bible and moral teaching in the public schools. 


The question: Should the reading of the Bible and the teaching of morals, often 
called "Christian morals", be introduced in the public schools? has been much 
discussed lately. One perceives with horror the fruits of a religioniess education and 
thinks of a remedy. And the first thought that comes to people's minds is not (what 
would be the right thing to do): How can the Church more zealously and energetically 
bring the Gospel into pregnancy, that the people may be thereby converted and 
believing, and sanctified by the operation of the Holy Spirit, truly morally 
regenerated? How can the church so properly reach the masses with this gospel? 
How can the church, by Christian instruction of youth, by Christian education, by 
Christian schools, raise up a believing, pious, and truly moral race? but the first 
thought is, What could the state, what could the state school do in that respect? 
What could be expected, demanded, or how much may be conceded and granted 
to the State in this matter? This question moves from the area of the broader 
question of the relationship between church and state, the separation of the two from 
each other. The school question mentioned, especially that of the mere reading of 
the Bible, does not exactly fall into the center of the question of the separation of 
church and state, but rather into the periphery of it, and for this reason it is disputed 
in utramque partem by people who want to see the principle of the separation of 
church and state preserved, like so many other similar questions, e.g. the 
appointment of chaplains on the part of the government, proclamations of days of 
penance and thanksgiving on the part of persons in authority. Some think that the 
introduction of Bible-reading and moral teaching, as well as a distinct but very 
general Christian instruction, is compatible with the existing institution of the 
separation of church and state; others even make all this a requirement. 
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to the State, in order, as they say, to make the State Christian, in order, in other 
words, to mix up Church and State, the separation of which they consider to be 
ungodly. 

According to the constitution of our country and according to the spirit and 
sense of our entire state institution, church and state are strictly separated and shall 
remain so. With this, God's Word and the Lutheran confession are completely in 
harmony. 

This is expressed in the Constitution, in what it says and in what it does not 
say. What it doesn't say. In Art. I, sec. VIII, in eighteen points, the sphere of power 
of Congress is delineated, its duties and powers enumerated, but nothing is said of 
any legislation in religious matters. Similarly, in Art. Il speaks of the President and 
Vice-President, of their person, election, and sphere of action; but not a word is said 
of the care of religion, nor of religion itself. Even the oath of office does not contain 
the name of God. And in Art. Ill, at last, it is all secular matters with which the judicial 
department has to deal. Proponents of the Christian Amendment, like a drowning 
man grasping at straws, have often looked quite ridiculously for any recognition, 
however slight, of the Christian religion and its institutions on the part of the 
Constitution. One looked in vain even for such expressions as "Divine Providence," 
"the great Governor of the world," which were still to be found in the Articles of 
Confederation. In the long run, no great recognition of the Christian religion was found 
in the fact that in the place where the President is allowed ten days to consider a bill 
for its signature (Art. |, Sec. VII, 2), it says: "Sundays excepted". Nor did the joy last 
long that under the document was written: "Done in Convention by the unanimous 
consent of the States present, in the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and 
eighty seven." For it had to be said that the States, in ratifying the Constitution, did 
not commit themselves to the date below; and, on the other hand, it was found that 
the original date was: "Done in Convention by the unanimous consent of the States 
present, the 17th day of September," etc. 

And the fact that the Constitution says nothing about religion was not pure 
forgetfulness, but calculated intention. Before and during the creation of the 
Constitution, there was no lack of people who thought that it should be included. 
With them Washington, Jefferson and Madison had extensive negotiations and 
correspondence. They advocated the principle: religion belongs in the church, not in 
the state. In the treaty with Tripoli of 1797, signed by Washington, it says: "The 
Government of the United States is in no sense founded on the Christian Religion." 
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In what she says. Art. VI, 3 provides, "No religious test shall ever be required 
as a qualification to any office or public trust under the United States." And the First 
Amendment reads, "Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof." Regarding the sentence Art. VI, 3, 
Chief Justice Joseph Story, in his Commentaries, says it was not intended merely to 
reassure people who had apprehensions, but, "It had a higher object: to cut off forever 
every pretense of any alliance between Church and State in the National Government." 
(P. 690.) This is the meaning and spirit of our whole institution of government, as, 
indeed, the Constitution (Art. VI, 2) enjoins that the Constitution and laws of the 
United States, and all covenants made under the authority of the United States, shall 
be the supreme law in the land, and that the judges in every state shall be bound 
thereby, though the contrary may be found in the constitutions and laws of the 
several states. Accordingly, all state constitutions also pronounce the principle of 
separation of church and state/all forbid a religious test. Admittedly not all with the 
same decisiveness and consistency. Among the old States, Rhode Island, according 
to the circumstances of its foundation, carries the clearest and most decided 
language in this respect. Some, like Massachusetts, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Pennsylvania, demand a religion, the belief in a God, but leave it to the conscience 
of the individual whom he wants to worship as God and how, speak also probably 
only of "Christians", of "sects and denominations of Christians", but say thereby that 
all men have the inalienable right to live according to their conscience. In Arkansas, 
Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee, it is enjoined 
that no denier of God shall hold any state office. In North Carolina, freedom of religion 
is guaranteed; but in Art. IX states ambiguously, "Because religion, morality, and 
knowledge are necessary to good government, schools and means of instruction 
shall forever be encouraged. In the newer states, divorce is a pure one. In Delaware, 
Kentucky, Maryland, and Tennessee, it is even forbidden that a "minister of any 
religious society" should be governor of a state. As to our question, there are also 
commonly found such regulations that no school lands and school funds shall be 
used "for sectarian purposes". Thus separation of church and state is one of the 
fundamental principles of our whole political institution. It is a major factor in 
Americanism. 

And that we have this institution, we are to look upon as the most glorious 
jewel in the crown of Columbia, thanking God daily for it, and praying him, indeed, 
that he will "preserve our country at its liberty unimpaired," and earnestly guarding 
ourselves against using this institution, though it be 
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with the best of intentions, to endanger. For it is the ideal arrangement; it is entirely 
in harmony with God's word; thus his church may have the shape which he would 
have it to have. In this, of course, we have to look to the New Testament. The 
National Reform Association, the Reformed Presbyterians, everything Reformed- 
minded, everything that is bent on "making the state Christian," is fond of operating 
on the Old Testament. There it is written that kings should be nursemaids of the 
church, that they should lick the dust off the feet of the church. It has happened that 
politicians had to ask such preachers whether they did not know that Israel had been 
a theocracy, where they even acted against God's will, if they chose a king at all, 
thus rejecting their God, that he should not be king over them. Israel's position among 
the nations was unique. In the New Testament the Lord Himself sets forth as the 
Magna Charta His "Pray to Caesar the things that are Caesar's, and to God the things 
that are God's!" Matt. 22:21, and when a man brings a case against him, he says to 
him, "Man, who made me a judge or a judge of inheritance over you?" Luk. 12, 14. 
When a gross sinner is brought to him and asked if she should not be stoned, he 
acts as if he had no ears for a matter that is none of his business, Joh. 8. When one 
wants to hash him and make him king, because one has eaten of the bread. and 
become full, he flees, Joh. 6, 15. He convinces even the jealous Roman Pilate that 
even though He is a king, He is not a rival of the Roman emperor, because His 
kingdom is not of this world. Pilate understood the proof: "If my kingdom were of this 
world, my servants would fight before, that | should not be delivered to the Jews: but 
now is my kingdom not from hence," Joh. 18, 36. And to his church the Lord said 
nothing about its political activity, but charged it with the preaching of the gospel and 
the care of souls, and his Christians are commanded to be subject to the authorities; 
and indeed "every man," every soul, is to do this, Rom. 13, 1; Christians are to be 
subject to all human order for the Lord's sake, 1 Pet. 2, 13 f., and when men like 
Tiberius and Nero sat on the throne. Yea, in the times of hatred and persecution on 
the part of the heathen authorities, there was no danger of the church, on her part, 
taking the wrong position to the state, and forgetting that her walk, her zoAitevpa, 
citizenship, is in heaven, 
Phil. 3, 20. The misery began when the Roman emperors were Christians, where the 
episcopus in externis soon also put his fingers into the interna of the church, and the 
mixture of church and state with all the terrible consequences was there. 

We Lutherans are to be the last to shake the order that exists here, not to 
endanger it. This is the order that our confession declares to be God's will. That's 
what the 
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Augsburg Confession in the 28th chapter and sums it up in these words: "Because 
the power of the churches or bishops gives eternal goods and is only exercised and 
driven by the ministry of preaching, the police and the secular government do not 
hinder them anywhere. For the secular government deals with many other things 
than the gospel, which authority does not protect souls, but body and goods against 
external violence with the sword and bodily blows. Therefore the two regiments, 
spiritual and temporal, should not be mixed or thrown together." This 28th Article is 
quoted in extenso by Alonzo T. Jones, who is not a Lutheran, exclaiming, "This is 
Protestantism. This is Christianity. Wherever these principles have been followed, there 
is Protestantism exemplified in the Church and the State. Wherever these principles 
have not been followed, there is the principle of the papacy, it matters not what the 
profession may have been." (The Two Republics, p. 575 f.) He then also says: The 
conduct of Zwingli, Calvin, and Knox differed from that of the Pope only in that in 
their case the Pope did not reside in Rome. He was impressed by Luther, who not 
only put the state in its place when it persecuted the church, but spoke in the same 
way when his elector imagined that he had to protect him. But Jones also saw that 
Luther's ideal was not carried out in Germany either, but Caesareopapism. Likewise, 
the Apology says: "We have clearly taught that Christ's kingdom is spiritual, since he 
rules through the Word and preaching, works through the Holy Spirit, and increases 
in us faith, godliness, love, patience inwardly in the heart, and here on earth he 
begins in us God's kingdom and eternal life. But while this life endureth, he 
nevertheless maketh us needy of the laws, ordinances, and professions which are 
in the world, according to which every man's profession is, even as he maketh us 
needy of medicines, of building and planting, of the air, and of the water. And the 
gospel bringeth not new laws in the government of the world, but commandeth, and 
would have us, that we should be obedient to the laws, and to the government under 
which we dwell, whether they be Gentiles or Christians; and that in such obedience 
we should shew our love. For Carolstadtius was in this case altogether foolish and 
foolish, that he taught that according to the law of Moses we should order the city 
and country regiments." (S. 215.) 

This relationship between church and state is actually agreeable to few of the 
country's Christians. Only the Lutheran Church is just fine with it as it is. Herzog in 
his Realenzyklopadie (3rd edition) describes the main churches in this respect thus. 
Of the Catholic Church he says: "For her, towards a vigorous, fully developed State, 
it must be almost the ordinary state of things, that she more or less regards her right 
as violated, and her liberty as oppressed." Of the Reformed Church: "The Reformed 
Church, too. 
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has by nature its own definite, divinely ordained constitution, and demands that all 
external common life be placed under the strict discipline of the Word of God, as it 
is cultivated and expressed on the basis of that constitution. In the name of this right 
of hers she has made history, contentious and active like the Catholic Church." Of 
the Lutheran Church: "To it [the Greek Church] Lutheranism is akin in fastidiousness. 
The Christian people must, after all, have some outward order, so that the good 
news may go forth in them. But this order has no predetermined form. It is 
conceivable that enthusiasm should replace all forms of law; but every form of law 
is also good, in which the saving Word can do its work unimpaired. There is nothing 
to prevent the State from creating and determining such an order. It is only obliged 
to allow it. This, too, is not a duty both to the church itself and to the liberty of its 
Protestant citizens." 

When we see how so many Christians, in good opinion, mix up church and 
state, which is not good, then let us remember Luther's words for their correct 
judgment as well as for our own piety: "The harmful mixing up of the two kingdoms 
constantly clings to the heart, so that it is difficult even for the spiritually minded to 
distinguish rightly the kingdom of Christ from the kingdom of the world. (St. L. V, 
124.) It is very easy here to confuse the consciences of Christians. To bring men into 
right relation to God, and right conduct toward God and toward their neighbor for 
God's sake, and to blessed communion with God here and there-this is the task and 
is a possible achievement of the Church alone, which has the Gospel. It is the task 
of the state to order and make possible the bodily, civil coexistence of the inhabitants 
of the country, to protect the citizens (only in this capacity does the state know them) 
in the possession and enjoyment of their civil rights and freedom. 

The Declaration of Independence, having said that the inalienable rights of 
man are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, which needs some definition, 
rightly says: "To secure these rights, governments are instituted among men, 
deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed". SRiptig finb folpe 
©efinitions beg Staateg: "A State is a community of persons living within certain 
limits of territory under a permanent organization, which aims to secure the 
prevalence of justice by selfimposed law." (Century Encyclopedia; according to 
Woolsey, Introduction to International Law. ) "State - a self-governing community 
organized under permanent law, which has for its aim justice and security for all." 
(Universal Cyclopedia...) Cf. the purpose statements in the Lreamile of the 
Constitution of the United States. A whole series of secular 
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Benefits and advantages, but not what is the task of the church. This is even further 
rejected. Luther: "Because not all believe, but most of the people disbelieve, God 
has decreed that the world should not eat one another, that the authorities should 
wield the sword and defend the wicked. (IX, 1036. 1198.) The same: "St. Peter calls 
the temporal authorities a human order; therefore they have no power to fall into 
God's order, and to command from faith." (Col. 1043. 1205.) E. P. 


(Conclusion follows.) 


Lutheran Federation and General Lutheran Conference. 


The Lutheran Federation consists of pastors and churchmen who protested 
when, about nine years ago, the Prussian Vereinslutherans, officially members of 
the Union, were admitted into the General Lutheran Conference. The General 
Council here, which had identified itself with the Lutheran Conference until the 
Vereinslutherans were admitted, made a mien after the admission as if it would 
withdraw from the Conference and join the Lutheran League. It seems to us, 
however, that this dislike has been on the wane for some time, and we should not 
be greatly surprised if the Council should resume its former position toward the 
Lutheran Conference in spite of the fact that members of the Prussian Union form 
members of that Conference. In the Lutheran General Synod of our country, where 
sympathy for the Union has always existed, interest in the Lutheran Conference has 
increased accordingly since the admission of the Vereinslutherans. At its last 
meeting, the General Synod decided to send a representative to the next meeting 
of the General Lutheran Conference. 

As far as the Lutheran Federation is concerned, it too, as was explained in 
more detail in "Lehre und Wehre," cannot be absolved of unionism; and even 
otherwise it has not taken the genuine Lutheran standpoint in the individual 
doctrines. With full justification, however, he sees in the admission of the 
Vereinslutherans a gross denial of the Lutheran confession and actual recognition 
of the Prussian Union. And how the Lutheran Conference in its organ, the 
"Allgemeine Ev.-Luth. Kirchenzeitung," continues on this unionist path, is spread by 
Church Councilor D. Pentzlin of Hagenow, Mecklenburg, in the preface (October 
1915) to the eighth volume of the "Theologische Zeitblatt," the organ of the Lutheran 
Federation. We follow D. Penizlin's criticism here with the remark that we 
Missourians belong to the church fellowship of Einig- 
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The reader will notice that in Pentzlin's criticism, too, the unhealthy doctrinal position 
of the Lutheran Federation comes to the fore, D. Penizlin writes: 

"Our paper did not want to take the side of the ‘Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift’, but 
to the side of and also in opposition to the ‘Allg. Ev.-Luth. Kirchenzeitung’, as it is 
given by the opposition of the Lutheran Federation to the Ev.-Luth. Conference and 
its Narrower Conference. The Lutheran Conference certainly wants to represent 
positive Lutheran Christianity, it wants to stand on the ground of Scripture and 
confession, and we know ourselves to be completely at one with it so far. But on the 
question of how far confession and church are mutually dependent on each other, it 
has become soft and weak. When it came to the question of the position to be 
accorded within the Conference to the members of the Uniate Churches, in so far as 
they profess the Lutheran faith for themselves, the Conference treated them as its 
full members, and thus declared that membership in a Lutheran Church was not 
necessary for a Lutheran, but thus also dropped its opposition to the Union for the 
most part, or at any rate completely set it aside. The Lutheran Federation, on the 
other hand, also demands membership in the Lutheran Church, without thereby 
failing to recognize that we have extensive common ground with the Lutherans in 
the Union, for which reason a covenantal union between ecclesiastical and united 
Lutherans had also been offered. From the beginning, the cause of the Lutherans in 
the Union has been vigorously championed by the 'Lutherische Kirchenzeitung’; its 
interest was actually to place the cause of Lutheranism on a fairly broad basis, to 
draw in everything that still had a positive interest with a Lutheran tinge, quite apart 
from whether the people belonged to the Lutheran Church or to the Union, or even 
only wanted to belong to it. For the time when the Lutherans of the regional churches 
fought within the Union for the re-establishment of a Lutheran Church in Prussia is 
long gone. Now it cannot be denied that the editorship of the ‘Allg. Ev.-Luth. 
Kirchenzeitung' is at present being conducted with great skill. The present editor has 
succeeded in recruiting a staff of well-known Lutheran theologians and in setting 
them tasks and goals for their work, thus, as he assures us, increasing the number 
of his readers even in this short time of war. The paper flourishes on the broad basis 
on which Laible has placed it in conscious representation of the interests of the 
Lutherans within the Union. But in what sense this is done may be shown us by the 
series of articles in which at present the question is just being asked: 'What have our 
theologians to say to us for the coming peace?’ 'Our' theologians - who are these 
‘ours'?' But those of the "Ev.-Luth. Kirchenzeitung*? So it is the 
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Lutheran theologians. So among the co-workers undoubtedly Kaftan, Bezzel and 
Ihmels, perhaps in the sense of the ‘Church Newspaper' also Dunkmann and Heim 
belonging to the Uniate Church of Prussia after all. But what about Schlatter, who 
contributed the essay ‘Biblical Christianity’? We recognize, of course, Schlatter's 
high importance as a believer-positive scriptural scholar; but is Schlatter, then, a 
Lutheran theologian, and does he even want to be? In the 'Theologisches 
Handlexikon' we read: -Schlatter, D. Adolf, renowned Reformed theologian’, and we 
do not know that he converted to the Lutheran Church in Greifswald or in Berlin or 
now in Tubingen. Do the Reformed already belong to 'our' theologians, according to 
the version of the Engeren Konferenz, whose organ the -Kirchenzeitung' is after all? 
For the Lutheran Federation, ‘our' theologians are those who represent the Lutheran 
confession as the confession of the Lutheran Church; for the -Kirchenzeitung’, they 
are the men of positive faith, whether they belong to the Union or even to the 
Reformed Church. The editors have not merely printed an essay occasionally sent 
to them by Schlatter (as, let us not be mistaken, was done when Schlatter judged 
Seeberg's book on the -Origin of the Faith in Christ’), but have expressly given 
Schlatter a place in the staff of their Evangelical Lutheran theologians. We should 
think that in the face of such a shift in the Lutheran concept of the church, the 
Lutheran Federation and its newspaper are justified in their existence, even if, 
numerically speaking, this existence is only a modest one at present; for the 
Lutheran Conference and its 'church newspaper’ are still riding the full wind of the 
spirit of the age. 

"Let us now look at the series of articles, so far as they are now available. 
They all offer much that is significant, and we can agree to a large extent with what 
Kaftan (‘Mir Christen und das Vaterland'), Bezzel ('-Deutsches Christentum’), 
Dunkmann ('-Unsere Hoffnung fir unser Volk nach dem Krieg'), Schlatter ('- 
Biblisches Christentum’), I|hmels (‘Das Christentum und das Bekenntnis der Kirche’), 
Heim (‘Die Notwendigkeit der Heilstatsache fiir den Glauben im Lichte der 
Kriegserfahrungen’) write. Now we certainly do not want to be surpassed by anyone 
in our heartfelt attachment to our German nation, and no one can have a more 
heartfelt wish that our nation may be filled with the powers of the Gospel and be 
sanctified by it. We have long been disciples of Vilmar and of Rocholl and of Freybe. 
But if we, as Evangelical Lutheran theologians, have to speak out about what we 
want to hope for from the coming peace, and what we will have to direct our work 
towards, then our Evangelical Lutheran Church must come first. When we pray the 
122nd Psalm, we think of this church of ours, of our Lutheran Zion, 
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that it may stand in independent purity, guided in all its orders only by its own 
principles. This, our Zion, is where the tribes of the Lord are to come together to give 
thanks to the name of the Lord. That there may be peace within its walls, and 
happiness in its palaces, is the dearest desire which we always have, and with which 
we shall also have to look forward to the coming peace. And we do this 'for the sake 
of our brethren and friends'; for we know that only in our Lutheran Church does the 
Lutheran confession have a firm place as the confession of pure doctrine and the 
administration of the sacraments, from which wider circles of our people can again be 
filled with the blessing of correct and certain doctrine. But the 'Kirchenzeitung' does 
not and must not touch this matter any longer; for then it would immediately be 
confronted with the evil question of the Union and with the question of the Prussian 
National Church, and thus with the 'do not touch me' of our ecclesiastical present. If 
we today, as the Ev.-Luth. Conference in Hanover under Kliefoth's leadership did in 
1868 (Mas demands Art. VII of the Augsburg Confession with regard to the church 
government of the Lutheran Church?'), we would certainly be accused of Catholicizing 
tendencies, and on the part of the Evangelical Church Committee, with its seat in 
Berlin, one would be indignant about such troublemakers, if one should not prefer to 
keep us silent. But because in this ecclesiastical cardinal question the Narrow 
Conference and its 'Church Newspaper’ have become soft and have given up the 
position of our and also of their fathers, we fear that with their whole, certainly well- 
intentioned series of articles they will nevertheless lead more the cause of the Union, 
of course the 'positive' one, than that of our Lutheran Church, whose representative 
they nevertheless want to be. The 'Kirchenzeitung' will say that it wants to help that, 
after peace has been achieved, the German Protestant Christian people will be filled 
with a Lutheran, positive-believing spirit; but, because it is compelled to pass by the 
demand for a truly Lutheran Church, it will in fact promote only the cause of the Union 
as it is conceived today. We are well aware that there are still idealists and optimists 
today who hope that the Union will become more and more Lutheran and thus finally 
become the Lutheran Church itself, but who do not see that in fact our still Lutheran 
churches are becoming more and more enforced with the Union principle, namely, 
with the granting of equal rights to the directions. In the leading circles of Prussia, in 
particular, there is nothing at all against positive preaching; indeed, one desires it 
resolutely, but to demand it as the only justified one, because it is the only divinely 
true one, is not thought of, because one thinks that one would have to fear a disruption 
of the national church. Maintaining 
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The establishment of the national church under the sovereign church regime is the 
actual demand before which all others must remain silent. 

"We, too, want to help that after the peace the German Protestant Christian 
people will again be filled with a positive Lutheran spirit, yes, that it will again be won 
over to its dear Lutheran Church and its firm doctrine. Yes, we would like to help 
build a German Lutheran Church, if "Lutheran" is not understood in the modern 
sense of "Uniate", but rather Evangelical-Lutheran. For our part, we would also like 
to provide stones and lime for this purpose. But we believe that we will only be able 
to do this if we ourselves first hold to the doctrine that is certain, once we ourselves 
have found our way back with all determination to the old foundations that have 
unfortunately been abandoned for some fifty years. A certain, clear program will be 
necessary for us, and that is: "God's word and Luther's doctrine" and a church which 
in all its orders is based on "God's word and Luther's doctrine" and which has the will 
to exercise discipline so that the doctrine remains pure. We have now become 
addicted to questions and wars of words (1 Tim. 6:4) and allow ourselves to be 
weighed and swayed by all kinds of wind of doctrine (Eph. 4:14); we still call all kinds 
of things "Lutheran" which our fathers would certainly not have called Lutheran, but 
heretical. We let everything go as it pleases, and are content if only the large 
framework of the national church still holds together in a makeshift way; we make it 
our task to bring the "evangelical" to bear among our people, and then do not know 
ourselves what is actually "evangelical. 

"Now we people of the Lutheran Federation know that we are at present in 
the minority, and we do not flatter ourselves with the prospect that the future might 
belong to us after all. If things should now hasten to the final end, the prayer: "Oh 
JEsu, come soon!" must fervently pass over our lips, then the future will not belong 
to us, but then, in spite of all perhaps visible upswing, inwardly it will nevertheless go 
down with our people's church. But then we will have to strive in our church to make 
the words of Psalm 45 come true: "The King's daughter within is all glorious, she is 
clothed in garments of gold," and that she may sing: "The inward life of Christians 
shines, though they have burned the sun without; what the King of heaven has given 
them is known to none but themselves; what no one senses, what no one touches, 
has adorned their enlightened senses and led them to divine dignity." How long then 
our present people's churches will still be able to be kept under princely sum- 
piscopates is not in our hands; but we want to do what is in our hands, even if we 
are in the minority, such a poor little group, "despised by so many children of men, 
who set all upon us." We want, instead of a critically picked apart, only as a human 
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We see in the confessions of our Evangelical Lutheran Church the sum of Christian 
doctrine of salvation as given to the church by the Holy Spirit in centuries of work, 
and to which we submit with our confession. We see in the confessional writings of 
our Evangelical Lutheran Church the sum of Christian doctrine of salvation, as the 
Holy Spirit has given it to the Church in centuries of work, and to which we must 
submit as authority with our faith, teachings, and confessions. Finally, we demand 
that every community that has become historical, whether it be a congregation, a 
national church, or a free church, be guided in all its ordinances by the confession of 
the church and practice serious doctrinal discipline in preaching and teaching, thus 
taking seriously the demand: "without self-willed innovation. Let us first of all make 
these demands of ourselves, let us hold fast to true orthodoxy among ourselves, and 
let us thoroughly renounce all doctrinal and ecclesiastical menagerie, so that first of 
all it may be said among us: Thy word is a right doctrine; holiness is the ornament of 
thy house for ever.' Then, however, aS a community founded on Scripture and 
confession and turned to God in prayer and holy walk, we want to cooperate in the 
great task of filling our dear German people with the powers of the true Gospel and 
integrating them into the wholesome orders of the Church. May others think 
differently than we do, but we want to do according to our ‘lesson’ as we have learned 
it, convinced that it will be well in the community and church of God 


Luther's Small Catechism. 


Under the modest heading "Something of the Catechism," the "Kunstwart" last 
year, before the war began, published an article from the pen of Heinrich 
Steinhaufen, of which the "A. E. L. K." judges, 1. that it ranks worthily with what L. v. 
Ranke, Lohe and others have said about the price of this "golden jewel" of our church, 
2. that it deserves special attention just now, when there is much discussion about 
Christianity in Germany after the war, and 3. that, according to war experience, 
Luther's Catechism is often a source of inspiration at the front. 2. that it deserves 
special attention especially now, when Christianity in Germany is the subject of much 
discussion after the war, and 3. that, according to war experience, Luther's catechism 
has often celebrated a resurrection at the front and has proven itself in hours of 
danger and death. The two passages which the "A. E. L. K." communicates from 
Steinhaufen's article may also find place here. The first deals with the importance of 
the Catechism, and the second with the method of treatment recommended by 
Luther in his preface to the Small Catechism, but almost universally condemned by 
modern pedagogy. Steinhaufen writes: 
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"Our Small Catechism - who can deny it? - has fallen from its former height in 
honour and dignity. He has fared like many a great man in history: Hannibal, 
Columbus, Napoleon. Or is he not also counted among the great, although from the 
beginning he was called "the little one"? Was he not for centuries the jewel among 
the confessional writings of the German Reformation, equally at home and equally 
esteemed in palaces, huts, and churches? Princes, we read, chose it for daily 
companionship, had it by their side in death, and took it with them to the grave; and 
who can say how the evangelical faith would have saved itself among the people 
through so long a period of extreme misery, if it had not become firm in a thousand- 
thousand souls with unbreakable roots under the familiar care of the Small 
Catechism! Certainly, the entire German literature has no equal in its inner 
significance, in the impression it makes on those who live with it, and in its historical 
consequence. It also rises to a high level as a linguistic monument, and Luther 
himself probably never reached a higher one. Whether the sentences in this 
wonderful book are short and compact, built like a row of pillars, or whether they 
move more freely, drawing a fuller breath: they are always full of thought, melodious, 
and strike the German ear like the sound of a homeland bell. Everywhere we hear 
the language of life, and the explanation of the so-called second article, for example, 
offers one of the most beautiful sentence structures of our literature in its clear 
structure, in its evenly advancing step of thought, in the full chord of its coherence, 
as the historian Ranke has already pointed out. To say more about the religious- 
Christian value of the little book is not the place for it; only to point out with how 
inconspicuous art the Mosaic law is interpreted in New Testament exegetical terms; 
and with a more penetrating view the spiritual meaning of the Lord's Prayer has 
hardly been expressed up to this day than has been done here in a few lines. But 
now, my Small Catechism, how art thou fallen from heaven, O fair morning star! But 
no, you never wanted to be such a shining star. Your father, after all, destined you 
for the "silly people," for the fathers of the household and their servants, sent you to 
the lowly and poor in spirit, "compelled and pressed by the miserable need he had 
experienced, since he was a visitator. So, dear Catechism, thou didst not come forth 
from the parlour of the learned man, who grudges of his knowledge to others, but 
the true compassion of the great man, who knew himself one with his people, sent 
thee forth in the hope that his dear Germans would feel and understand his 
heartbeat also as thine." - 

"Whether Luther was sufficiently versed in the psychology of the (lately 
happily discovered) child for an exam of to-day, stands there- 
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But in view of his advice and demands for the teaching of catechism and religion, 
one might assume that he would have known quite well about what young minds and 
young hearts need, and would have had a lot of confidence in the profession of the 
teacher, so that in the end one could also try his method now. But | forget myself. 
Now it is said: Ikabod, the glory is gone in Israel! and our Small Catechism has 
become an unwholesome schoolbook, a school torment book. No one, after all that 
one hears of it, likes it any longer, censure is heaped upon censure; the appointed 
defenders express themselves meekly, the friends are silent. The theologians 
abandon him, the pedagogues, to put it mildly, know nothing more to do with him, 
and the great people let him go his way. Yes, he has long since been summoned 
before the High Council by experts, with an official defender at his side, on the charge 
of bearing the main blame for the undeniable fruitlessness of religious instruction in 
our schools and most of the blame for the frightening decline of religion among the 
people. Really enough blows are falling on him; but not too many, if they are 
deserved! If they are not, then, of course, the scene changes; and our State school 
must be on the defendant's bench. Who can conceive what a monster trial that would 
give, and even its possible end! For who can judge the difference between such a 
little catechism being carried off at last, and the institution of the State, which is the 
pride of the present age, and from which, as we hear daily, the hope of a better future 
art is borne. But this much is certain: the question of guilt and innocence must be 
answered here as soon as possible, and then the decision must be made. For what 
good man could continue to look on calmly as the school degrades the reputation of 
religion, and as incorrectly conducted religious instruction offends the school! In the 
meantime, until the great hour of judgment, and whatever comes next, our small 
catechism, if the thought of the dwindling of the great past in the present humiliation 
wants to press him too much, may be comforted by the fact that such witty, beautiful 
and above all praise noble ladies as Johanna, Maria, lately also Penelope, 
Kriemhilde and colleagues of our dear youth have also been disliked since the school 
has taken them up and accepted them in the teaching treatment. Perhaps the 
aforementioned will even come together in person, introduce the six of them to each 
other and feast on each other's bright dreams for the future, which one cannot forbid 
anyone, not even the smallest disgraced catechism 
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On the occasion of the Reformation the "A. E. L. K." brought the 
following reflection on 2 Kings 22:8 under the title "The Book": "| have found the 
Book of the Law": A book is in the world, which is called "The Book". All other books 
have their inscriptions, this one has no inscription; mankind called it by itself "the 
book", that is, Bible. It is the only book which they did not write, as they wrote others; 
but chosen servants of God were at work, "driven by the Holy Ghost." Thus it 
became not a book of men, but a book of God. Hence its name above the other 
name: "the book." - No book's history is like that of "the book. Wherever God's people 
were in trouble, and a reformation was to take place, it came through "the book. The 
first time was under King Josiah, the pious man who would gladly have renewed his 
people. But he was helpless until the day when Hilkiah the priest made a great 
discovery: "| have the Book of the Law sound in the house of the LORD." Josiah tore 
his clothes when he heard the words of the book, and immediately he began the 
reformation. He overthrew the graven images, profaned their altars, cast out their 
priests, and gathered all Judah to the living God. The second reformation happened 
under JEsus of Nazareth, and again it was "the book." "It is written," he said to the 
tempter; "search the Scriptures," to the Pharisees; and when he preached in the 
schools he had "the book" handed to him. Yes, he himself was Book, the other part 
of the great Book of God, then unwritten, but soon written and preached by the 
apostles as "the Word." The Reformation became so great that even the thrones of 
the Roman emperors could not withstand it. And a third reformation came under 
Martin Luther. It was not he who made it, but "the Book." No emperor nor temporal 
power stood with him; he did not devise clever plots with the wise men, but "the 
Book" he had. With the book he opposed "great power and many wiles"; the book 
he threw among the people and gathered around it all that wanted to be saved. This 
is also what he meant by the defiant word: "The word they shall let stand." - There 
has never been a Reformation without "the book," nor will there be one without it. 
For human powers are not sufficient for a reformation. Men may build a house that 
has fallen to pieces. But to make a nation new, to restore God's kingdom, only "the 
Book" can do. For it has not only pious sayings and high thoughts or examples of 
noble men. You have that in other books too. But God speaks in the book, and this 
is not found in other books, not in any; and where it is found, it is derived from this 
fountain. God speaks, and his speech is not empty sound. When he speaks, 
something happens. "God spake," it says at the beginning. "God said, It 
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let there be light, and there was light." This language, mighty as on the first day of 
creation, runs like a current through "the book"; it pushes the mighty from their seats 
and exalts the lowly. Where a man wants to become new, he does so by "the book"; 
and if a people are to become new, they need "the book." It is not war and tribulation 
that make it new; they are a storm that breaks and makes some go astray against 
God. But if it could find "the book" again, it would gain life. For in the book comes 
God, who says, "Let there be light." "And there was light." 

Promissory Testimony from the Council. In a lecture to the Toledo General 
Council Pastors' Association, |?. W. Brenner, among others, that he disagrees with 
what D. L. Keyser says in his book Election and Conversion about “man's free moral 
agency," about "the seeds of regeneration" in baptism, and "potentially regenerated 
children." P. Brenner further disapproves of the hurtful personal note, from which also 
D. Keyser's book is not entirely free, and which is openly revealed in D. Schitte's 
"Zeugnissen" and Prof. Fritschel's "Zur Einigung". Several passages from P. 
Brenner's work may find a place here verbatim: "What Dr. Keyser has written on 
Conversion and also on Prayer, for instance, that 'grace puts man in a neutral state, 
and then it is the function of the human will to surrender to God's grace’; that there 
is a 'twilight stage’; that 'the unregenerate can pray for pardon and salvation’; that 
‘man must be willing to let God save him,’ - has received no criticism from the men 
who have hailed with delight the entrance of ‘another valiant champion of Biblical 
Truth’ into the theological arena, but all seemed pleased and wonderfully gratified 
to have found another true ally to help fight their opponents, 'the Missourians.’ To 
use Dr. Stellhorn's own words: 'We welcome this very worthy addition to all that 
has been said and written in defense of Lutheranism during the religious war of 
more than thirty years.' If man is saved by grace alone, it is contradictory and 
inconsistent to talk of human ‘activity,’ 'concurrence,' and ‘cooperation’ in 
conversion, as Dr. Keyser and his allies so frequently do. But after all, Dr. Keyser 
does not believe that it is right to accuse the St. Louis theologians of Calvinism. He 
says: 'This book [Dr. Pieper's] ought from now on to preclude the charge of 
Calvinism against Missouri.’ Dr. Keyser aims to be fair, courteous, conciliatory, and 
kind towards all, but his attempts to persuade Missouri to enter into fellowship on 
the basis of ‘justification by faith alone’ and the offer of salvation to all, with liberty 
on any peculiar views of election and conversion, to ‘hoist the white flag and declare 
peace’ in disregard of conceded doctrinal disagreements, will not succeed. Peculiar 
views' on any doctrine constitute an effectual bar and hinderance, a serious 
difficulty and formidable obstacle to Lutheran union in any genuine and worthy 
sense of that 
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term, and therefore the plea for liberty betrays a laxity and indifference in doctrinal 
matters to which Lutheranism must offer steadfast resistance. One of our General 
Council pastors, Dr. G. H. Gerberding, calls Dr. Keyser's book the finest, fullest, 
and fairest treatment of the controversy that has appeared up to this time. True, the 
harsh terms, 'errorists,' false teachers,’ 'Calvinists,' and 'peculiar sect,’ employed to 
our great regret and sorrow by the author of Problems and Possibilities, and the bitter 
and sarcastic words used and applied to the Missourians by the writers of The 
Testimonies, are not found in Dr. Keyser's book. ‘Shameless slanders,' 
‘folly/'Calvinistic leaven,' ‘brazenly stupid,’ ‘voice of a prime minister from 
heaven,’ - such language Dr. Keyser would undoubtedly consider anything but 
dignified or appropriate in form or adapted to accomplish the desired purpose, and 
hence he has scrupulously avoided unseemly epithets, and carefully refrained from 
exhibiting high temper or a bad tone in his utterances, which generally does little 
good. ... A study of the various brochures and pamphlets published in answer to 
Dr. F. Pieper's book has not convinced me that the Synodical Conference brethren 
are wrong, and that we could not consistently unite with them until they renounce 
their 'strange and dangerous doctrine’ (?), and I am not alone in my unwillingness 
to condemn the position of that body of stalwart Lutherans, whom so many delight 
to criticize and decry as Calvinists. Dr. T. E. Schmauk, President of the General 
Council, says: 'Man's will is able to decide for salvation through new powers 
bestowed by God; this is the subtle synergism which has infected nearly the whole 
of Evangelical Protestantism, and which is, or has been, taught in institutions 
bearing the name of our Church." - As in the General Synod Dr. Delk has advanced 
his liberalism unhindered, so, unfortunately, so far have D. Haas and others their 
freer views in the General Council. We rejoice all the more in a testimony such as 
that given by D. Brenner. F.B. 

Concerning the Christian sermon, D. Bezzel says: "The less we bring 
Beitat from 'most read newspapers’, verbalization from poets and thinkers, who 
would be surprised, for what all they are called as crown witnesses, the more we 
abstain from leading wisdom and let the text tell us, what the Holy Spirit has put into 
it, for centuries enough, never founded, never proclaimed, the more we let the word 
direct and do what pleases the Lord. Only not apologetic preaching, which seeks to 
bring the unprovable around its contradictory to the natural man, and finally proves 
what no one doubts! Only not interpretative and witty sermons, which twine and bind 
so many vines and tendrils that the divine truth is entirely obscured!" 
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Of religious instruction D. Bezzel judges: "We have gone back 
considerably with the religious memory material - by the way, a terrible word 
monstrosity for a great thing! - has declined considerably, because modern didactics 
warned against memorizing what is not understood and had all kinds of new teaching 
materials in stock. And the church allowed itself to be talked into it, and cut back 
there and bracketed in here, and allowed fewer songs and thin little sayings to be 
learned. At the sick and dying beds of the future the clergyman will then find little 
enough. And the knowledge of the lever and the air pump is no consolation. They 
were only small concessions, and they seemed necessary, even salutary; the less 
would then be all the more faithfully preserved. The opposite of what was hoped for 
and promised has come to pass. . . . We are concerned about boring religious 
instruction, therefore we do not want it to be ‘dogmatic’. As if a confessional teaching 
could be boring to those who are driven by the Spirit of God! Far from the artificial 
enthusiasm, the artificial heightening of which is felt as untruth by the children, 
mocked and despised by the growing youth, stands the right, clear conviction of 
those who speak because they believe, who do not undertake to solve all riddles and 
to lift and smooth all misgivings and contradictions, but strengthen the courage of 
the youth to conclude from the greatness of what has come near them to the 
greatness of what still looks and eludes understanding in experience." 

D. Bezzel writes of inspiration: "Instead of clearing up the old doctrine of 
inspiration, as is now repeatedly spoken of among the faithful, let us hold fast to the 
poor form of the despised word until the day dawns, and the morning star rises for 
those who believe even in the night. For this let us be sure, that heaven and earth 
shall pass away ere his words pass away, which have life in them, as truth imparts 
and reality proves. The how of inspiration remains, not to harm, hidden to him who 
holds that. And in the theology of the blessed, the how also is to become experience." 
To the "how" of inspiration, unfortunately, D. Bezzel reckons with the moderns also 
the truth clearly taught in Scripture, that Scripture is literally inspired, and therefore 
free from error in all its parts. F. B. 

Concerning the apostasy of Protestant princesses, H. von Treitschke 
remarks: "When a Protestant German princess - our Catholic courts have always 
shown an honorable pride in this point - is led home by a Russian grand prince, she 
changes her faith and her name. But when a proud German king has won the hand 
of a Grand Duchess, the Protestant husband has his body buried in the Greek house 
of God, and the Pope says Mass over the German royal tomb. Such contemplations 
some will find cruel; we could not help them." When the "Reichsbote" remarks on 
this, "May 
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this unpleasant chapter henceforth be entirely a thing of the past," and attaches to it 
the admonition: "To be German! That is the ambition of all Germans, and first and 
foremost of the German princes and princesses," we share this wish, but must add 
that being German alone will not protect us from such denial. What matters above 
all is evangelical certainty of faith and fidelity to the confession. And that this has 
been lacking is mainly due to the Union spirit prevailing in the German regional 
churches and the indifference to the pure teaching of the Word of God. - In the 
following, the "Free Church," from which we have taken this, recalls the confessional 
courage of the Protestant princes at Augsburg in 1530, when they refused to take 
part in the Corpus Christi procession. In the same spirit of union there is also a 
reason why many Germans who have become rich in America and distinguished 
visitors from Germany adhere to the Episcopalians and other sects. It goes without 
saying that such lack of character can only result in contempt for Germanness and 
for the Church of Germany. F. B. 

Concerning the education of youth, Prince Oskar of Prussia says in 
his little book "Die Winterschlacht in der Champagne": "But there is one more thing 
it demands of us: a hard education of youth. We must steel our youth, harden them 
with all the means at our disposal, so that they will one day be able to meet similar 
demands as the Battle of Champagne has placed on our troops. Let us control the 
devouring poison on the brand of our national life, the dissolute life of our youth, the 
hedonism. A German youth, a German fighter must be able to defeat and control 
himself, otherwise he will fail in the gravest hour; and then woe to our people! But let 
us also educate our youth again to true, childlike piety, to faith in our Lord God, who 
guides our human destinies according to His will. Everyone who experienced the 
Champagne battles says the same thing: without faith in God he would not have 
survived the time; and those who had not believed until then learned it in the hail of 
shells and bayonet charge." Certainly, "it must not be with youth as with the weed 
that grows free, but as with the flower that is tended and pulled. The young little 
plants want to be held with a firm hand and tied to their sticks." But just don't go to 
the other extreme! "It is a well-known experience," remarks Seeberg on the above, 
"that one wants to avoid in one's children the mistakes that would occur in one's own 
upbringing, and in so doing perhaps falls into the opposite extreme. Bismarck once 
said to Keudell: "| know of many a family in which the mode of education has 
changed. A beaten-up generation is followed by a spoiled one, and then another 
spoiled one. It is, after all, natural that parents should wish to give children what was 
lacking in their own upbringing.” F. B. 
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Concerning Islam and the Armenian massacres, D. Pfennigsdorf 
writes in the "G. d. G." p. 402: "The terrible Armenian massacres, which at that time 
gave us a new basis for the view of the religious fanaticism of Islam, were actually 
caused by - the Christian Great Powers, England and Russia, who had the Armenian 
people stirred up by their agents, as they have recently done again, in order to be 
able to act as the protecting powers of Christendom against the High Porte. Galli 
himself experienced the time in Asia Minor. His judgment of it is as follows: In the 
official memorandum "The German Emperor and Empress in the Holy Land in the 
Autumn of 1898", drawn up by the Highest Order on the basis of authentic reports 
and files, the Empress's High Court Marshal, Baron von Mirbach, rightly states: "The 
conspiracy and open revolt deceitfully instigated by Christian subjects of the Sultan, 
which is also said to have been nourished from without, was followed by bloody 
suppression by fanatical Mohammedan hordes, who in savage cruelty and unbridled 
fury slew and murdered countless innocent victims without sparing their old age. 
These are deplorable excesses of national hatred, in which the greater guilt was 
certainly not on the Mohammedan side. To put it with less diplomatic restraint: it is a 
question of the stifling of a conspiracy which originated in London, was instigated 
with genuine English perfidy, and in the literal sense has already reached the point 
of explosion, in which the Armenians were to take England's chestnuts out of the fire 
and at the same time offer the latter a good pretext for acting as the protector of 
Christendom in Turkey. In the meantime, much has improved in the Ottoman 
Empire. It is generally acknowledged that in the midst of the horrors of the last Balkan 
war the Turkish warfare alone was worthy of humanity. At any rate, it stands sky- 
high above that of our present Christian opponents, opened with deceit and trickery 
under the guise of Gleisnerian peace efforts, introduced with the nefarious atrocities 
of the Belgian battle sites, continued with the human material of uncivilized peoples, 
lies, slander, breach of international law, violation of sanitary service and dumdum 
shooting! That Islam prefers to perish in holy war than to endure longer the bondage 
and exploitation of such powers ennobles him, and that he makes his fate entirely 
dependent on that of Germany and Austria, to whom he looks up with sincere 
admiration, may be taken as a finger-point to us that here is a divine providence, and 
that we may with a clear conscience enjoy the confederacy." Bethmann-Hollweg 
has since issued the statement, "The Imperial Government regards it as one of its 
paramount duties to use its influence for the benefit of all Christians. The German 
Christians can be convinced that every possible effort will be made for the benefit of 
all. 
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The "N. A. Z." notes that "while the Entente Powers incited citizens of the Turkish 
Empire to revolt and thus pushed the situation to extremes. In this connection the 
"N. A. Z." remarks that "while the Entente Powers incited the citizens of the Turkish 
Empire to revolt and thereby drove the situation to extremes, Germany, together 
with the Turkish Government, is trying its utmost to improve the situation of the 
Christian Turks. Whoever considers that even official Christendom from the days of 
Constantine the Great to the present day, e.g., in Russia, has not set any particularly 
shining example of religious, governmental and civil tolerance, will not be greatly 
surprised by Mohammedan fanaticism in the present time of war, even if the British 
and Russians should really be innocent of it. 

Persecutionism of Islam. In his writing "Jihad, the Holy War of Islam", 
from which the quotation of the previous paragraph is taken, Galli comes to the 
conclusion "that all hostility to Christianity and cruelties of the earlier Jihads belong 
just as little to the essence of Islam as, for example, the Inquisition, pyres, witch 
trials, St. Bartholomew's Night etc. belong to the essence of Christianity. Islam is 
fundamentally hostile only to those who do not believe in God in the territory of Islam. 
That is why it is not correct to call the Jinad, as Lepsius does, a ‘struggle for the 
conquest of the world empire’, a ‘religious war for the purpose of spreading the 
religious community of Islam'. The jihad has rather changed its form manifold. To 
the first religious community it was called a battle, but only for defence, not for attack. 
The purpose was to fight idolatry in Mecca and its territory in order to avoid annoying 
the believers. It is significant that Islam, at the very heights of its expansion, confined 
jihad to the single instance of the infidel's intrusion into Muslim territory. It is in this 
form, as a struggle for existence, that jihad has been revived today, freed from 
fanaticism against those of other faiths." This judgment is true with reference to 
Christianity, because it is a spiritual kingdom and operates only by spiritual means, 
thus excluding in principle all persecution. Of all visible Christian churches, however, 
Galli's judgment unfortunately does not apply. Why? Because they blend state and 
church. The Papacy, for example, and Calvinism are by their very nature addicted 
to persecution, because they also strive to build and expand their churches by 
physical, state violence. To a greater extent this is also true of Islam, which, 
precisely because it strives for a worldly kingdom, and does so by worldly means, 
including the means of power, is by its very nature addicted to persecution, although 
in modern times, especially through German influence, it may have become more 
tolerant and prudent, as is also true in its way of the papacy and sectarianism. How 
the Lutheran Church stands on this question is shown by the 28th article of the 
Augsburg Confession, where 
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z. For example, it is taught: Bishops and the church have only the power of the keys, 
i. e., the power to preach the gospel, to forgive and retain sin, and to administer the 
sacraments. And this power is exercised solely by the teaching and preaching of 
God's Word, and by the administration of the sacraments. "Since the authority of the 
churches or bishops is eternal, and is exercised and exercised only through the 
ministry of preaching, the police and the secular government do not hinder them 
anywhere. Then the secular government deals with many other things than the 
gospel; which authority does not protect souls, but body and goods against outward 
violence with the sword and bodily blows. Therefore the two regiments, the spiritual 
and the temporal, should not be mixed and thrown together." - All religious 
persecution is cut off at the root where one thus recognizes and acknowledges the 
complete disparity of state and church. Modern state toleration, so far as it exists at 
all, we owe to Luther's Reformation. F. B. 

That the atrocities in Armenia are partly on the account of the Russians 
and the English is evident from the following information in Warneck's generally 
reliable "Allgemeine Missionszeitschrift" of September: "Director F. Schuchardt of 
the German Aid Society for Christian Bible Work in the Orient writes the following: 
Since our daily papers are at present particularly occupied with Armenia, | consider 
it my duty to give a word of enlightenment on the situation in the Orient. For a better 
understanding of the situation, it is necessary to recall that when the constitution was 
introduced in Turkey in 1908, the Armenian people also believed in a better time. 
When three quarters of a year later, in the spring of 1909, the terrible massacres 
broke out in the west of Asia Minor, which cost the lives of almost 30,000 Armenians, 
all hope of a lasting improvement in the situation of the Armenian people vanished. 
. . . In the Vilayet Wan, a strong Armenian revolutionary movement has been 
noticeable for a number of years, which was fomented and maintained by 
neighboring Russia. At the same time, however, Russia was actively agitating 
among the Kurds, and it was its concern that both the Kurdish uprising and the 
revolutionary uprising should bring the provinces into such a state of turmoil that it 
had good reason to intervene. At the approach of the Russians quite a number of 
Armenian bands joined the Russian army. While in the villages the Turkish military 
and the Kurds succeeded in putting down the Armenian population, they did not 
succeed in the city of Wan, where the revolutionaries had retreated, and where the 
whole Armenian quarter had been turned into a fortress. Finally, when the Russian 
troops came near Wan, the Turkish military had to withdraw, whereupon, until the 
arrival of the Russians, complete 
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Anarchy reigned. ... In the western vilajets a small part of the Armenian population 
resisted the Turkish authorities. Through French influence and English promises, to 
which a part of the Armenians unfortunately lent an all too willing ear, they believed 
that now the time of liberation had come. As a punishment, the Turkish Government 
has ordered the forced removal of the population of these localities, by which a large 
number of perfectly innocent persons must suffer with the guilty." Of the report of 
the Congregationalist Herald, the "A. E. L. K." judges: "That the Americans wish the 
Russians well and the Turks ill, one senses at once from the report." It is part of the 
sheer general mendacity which the world war has brought to light that even Christian 
missions report the facts only halfway and one-sidedly, e.g. they are almost 
completely silent about the horrible atrocities committed by the Russians against the 
Jews, Poles, Germans, etc. Here, too, interest often comes first, and only in second 
place comes the "truth," that is, as much of it as is still compatible with pro-British 
interests. The American missionary leadership is said to have already succeeded in 
sending $163,000 to suffering Armenians, which Armenians in America have 
collected for their relatives in the old homeland. F.B. 

Brutality of the Russians against the Jews. "Since England and 
France have chosen Russia as their confederate, voices against Russian cruelty to 
the Jews have been silenced not only in English but also in Anglo-American 
newspapers. Letters describing the true state of affairs are simply ignored." Such is 
the verdict of a St. Louis newspaper. The Jewish National Workingmen's 
Committee now holds meetings in all the large cities of America in order to call 
public opinion to battle in the interest of the persecuted Jews in Russia and Rumania 
and to have corresponding resolutions passed on to Congress and Wilson. The 
appeal states: "Over half a million Jewish soldiers are daily shedding their blood and 
sacrificing their lives on the battlefields of Eastern Europe. At the same time 
6,000,000 of their relatives, their fathers and mothers, their wives and children, are 
being chased like wild animals from town to town, from village to village in the 
rearguard of the retiring army. Brutal soldiers, demoralized by continual defeats, 
vent their fury on these helpless and defenseless stepchildren of a nefarious 
autocracy. The country roads of Poland are covered with countless corpses of old 
people and innocent children of Jewish descent who met a miserable end through 
privation, exhaustion and starvation. " F. B. 

The Press of Germany in War. The weekly magazine "Das 
Neue Deutschland" writes, as the "A. E. L. K." remarks, "probably 
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It cannot be denied that our press is overcoming the technical and financial 
difficulties of war with great energy; but it has not succeeded in the same measure 
in overcoming the intellectual difficulties. A large part of the press presents things 
abroad just as it wants to see them, or as it believes the public wants to see them, 
and a thousand times better information would not change this. The phrase reigns, 
the substance sinks under. It must be admitted that things are not as bad as they 
were in the first four months of the war. Then the blind hurrah, the trivial sweep, and 
the ridiculous hate-song reigned. Today the press has grown much more into its 
popular educational task. But even to-day much phrasemongering still proliferates, 
which pales little to the serious times. What, for instance, is the point of ridiculing in 
almost all the German newspapers the brilliant English financial operation called the 
second English war bond, of riding about on the rate of interest of 4/2 per cent, and 
calling this rate, which is certainly high by English standards, but which was bound 
to come at some time during so long a war, the collapse of English finance? In 
reality, the incentive interest rate has had the hoped-for result: the unprecedented 
sum of 585 million pounds for a war bond has been subscribed. It is ostrich policy 
to dress up this financial success of England as a failure and a collapse. In this way 
we ultimately damage ourselves: our people, who have to face the facts, are lulled 
into deceptive hopes. The war is supposed to be a training for hardness, and 
fortunately it is, a training even for very hardness. To this end it does not fail that the 
press feeds us with softness. From the weakly running after everything foreign, 
which was usual before the war, we have reached the other extreme: the weakly 
overlooking of foreign activity. . . In short, so far as the intellectual attitude of our 
press is in question, it can claim no praise during wartime; but as it has greatly 
improved during the last few months, it will hopefully be unimpeachable after another 
six or eight months of war." 

Diatribe of an American. The following sentences from a "sermon" held 
by Rev. Samuel Watson several months ago in the American Church in Paris throw 
an extremely significant light on the sanctimonious hypocritical attitude of certain 
Americans. The New York Herald reproduces them: "Eleven months have already 
passed since two brothers in the great family of nations, one weak, clever and 
submissive to the other (Austria-Hungary), the other insolent and wild (Germany), 
began to cowardly and cruelly martyr a little sister in the family (Belgium), and this 
only because the little sister refused to expose her honor to the other. 
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admit. Now there would be another brother in the family, younger than the two 
mentioned, but stronger than them and above all of a decent disposition (the United 
States). Now when the little sister was attacked by the two fierce brothers, what did 
the young and strong brother do? Did he defend her? Did he protest? Eleven months 
have passed since the two avaricious brothers tried to impose their will on all the 
remaining members of the family, thus destroying peace and freedom. "What attitude 
has America taken in this war, what has it done? The answer is: it remained neutral 
[?]. Is it thy wish, O God, that a great nation should stand idly by while a little sister 
nation is murdered? Can the neutrality of the most powerful nation on earth be 
reconciled with the American ideal of a nation conforming to divine law? Nothing was 
done on our part in response to the martyrdom of Belgium; the 'Lusitania' crime 
followed, and yesterday the new assassination" (meaning the assassination of 
Morgan, the American managing director of England, by a lunatic, which the Entente 
press shamelessly represents as a crime of the Germans). "How are we going to 
reconcile our neutrality with the word of God, 'He that is not for me is against me’? 
We want to hear on the part of our government that Belgium must not be further 
martyred, that civilization must not be further desecrated. Instead, we negotiate 
peacefully with the powers that have committed these acts. Are our actions in 
accordance with our faith in God? " 

How the lying press poisons and contaminates the hearts is also 
proved by the Protestants in France. A French pastor in Marseilles, who has hitherto 
seriously chastised the sins of his people in his magazine "Light and Life," says ina 
letter to a German reader of March 1, 1915, among other things: "You thwart and 
hinder in Germany the circulation of both French and neutral newspapers, and thus 
the knowledge of the true facts and real events, and your countrymen, baited by a 
supposedly Christian government which lives only on lies, persistently close their 
eyes. What you write to me concerning the causes of the war and the responsibility 
to be borne for this war will one day be refuted by history, and Germany, crushed 
under the contempt and the wrath of the world, will forever remain in the pillory of 
shame for having prepared, conjured up, unleashed and waged this horrible war in 
such a ghastly manner. Do you know that your soldiers have come to the point of 
fumigating our trenches with burning kerosene? | am a reader of some thirty 
evangelical Christian papers and periodicals of our country, the editors of which are, 
on the whole, earnest Christians. . . . Well, under 
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There is not a single one of them who would think and write differently from myself, 
except that in one this and in another that provokes indignation and disgust. Mr. 
Delattre, one of the most pious men and faithful Christians | know, writes in the last 
number of his paper, 'The picture of present realities and events is tremendously 
appalling. The German atrocities surpass in hideousness everything that the boldest 
imagination can invent. When reading such things, one wonders with a shudder: Can 
this be true? In the 20. In the twentieth century there are still men, often fathers of 
families, born only on the other side of the Rhine, who can kill the wounded, shoot 
down harmless populations, murder children, cut off their hands, and drive women 
and old men before their attacking troops, who steal and destroy, impose the most 
prohibitive war taxes, who use the white flag to conceal their attacks, in short, who 
behave almost everywhere like an unleashed Apache and robber horde, whose only 
joy seems to consist in the destruction and annihilation of time-honored cities, 
marvelous churches and cathedrals, precious libraries, and especially priceless 
human lives. How delicious it is, then, in these dark times, when we feel as if flooded 
by the waves of vicious cruelty, to be able to take refuge in the Word of God, to draw 
light, consolation, and hope in it and its teachings." - Almost everywhere in the world 
reason is now being strangled by wild passion, and even in people to whom one may 
not deny Christianity, the old Adam often rages out in the most disgusting manner. 
The vituperation is especially directed against the German Emperor, who can justly 
say of himself: "My conscience is clear before God and history. | did not want the 
war. It was not the lust for conquest that drove us to war. " F. B. 


Why England is fighting. Already some months ago the London Times 
confessed that Sir Grey's assertion that England had entered the world war in the 
interests of Belgium and the small nations was bogus. Now the British Labor Leader 
also writes: "It would be simply foolish still to want to fight for the proposition that the 
British Government now wants to fight for small nations, whereas its last war was 
against the small Buren nation. Nor can we deny that Egypt has been annexed in 
spite of the solemn declaration that we would not, and that we have allowed the 
independence of Morocco and Persia to be violated by our allies." Further, Ramsey 
Macdonald writes, "Sir E. Grey did not want the war [?] but policy which he and his 
predecessors had followed compelled him to do so. When war broke out with Europe 
he was not free to stay away from it. The country consented 
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entered the war because of the invasion of Belgium, but it was the triple duck and 
not the invasion of Belgium that pushed us into the war. Who still doubts that? " 
F.B. 

Pharisaism of many Britons. In the British Weekly, a much 
D. David Smith responds to a soldier's concern that "two Christians might meet face 
to face in mortal combat on the battlefield," thus: "The case you suppose of two 
Christians meeting in mortal combat will not be practical in this war. Think of the 
atrocities in Belgium, of the poison-smelling battlefields of France, of the North Sea 
fishermen, of the 'Lusitama'! This is not war, this is not murder, this is not robbery, 
this is open devilry, and no Christian will be able to lay his hand to it. If a Christian 
were in all the Emperor's horde, he would throw away his arms. It is the devil and 
his angels, clothed in flesh, with whom we fight, and anguish of conscience over it 
is worse than stupidity; this is unbelief against God and his Christian. Joshua's work 
[extermination of the Canaanites] is our work today, and terrible as it may seem, the 
Mosaic law shows the only satisfactory end in this. It was God's remedy for the 
ungodliness of the Ammonites, and it is His remedy today for a still worse 
ungodliness." If even churchmen write thus, one can understand, judges the "Ref.", 
"the brutal crudeness of the English" in this war. The reason for the arrogance of 
the British lies in the arrogant delusion that they are the chosen people of God called 
to rule the world. In his work "Where does the self-confidence of the English come 
from?" H. Tielemann shows "how the development of the self-confidence of the 
English had its starting point in the insular seclusion, but is above all rooted in 
Puritanism, as it found its characteristic expression in Oliver Cromwell. Tension of 
will, intensification of diligence and external discipline have led England in centuries 
of struggle and fighting to successes which have evoked in the English people the 
consciousness of a 'chosen people’ to whom every means is permitted to achieve 
their God-ordained goal of world domination." F. B. 

White Raven. Dr. Dixon, the successor of Spurgeon, writes in an English 
labor paper, "We are fighting the most scientific, the most enterprising, and the most 
progressive people in Europe. The German people claim a leading position in the 
field of chemistry, in the questions of scientific discoveries and inventions, in their 
application to industry and life-nutrition, and in their connection with commercial 
enterprises, also in the questions of intellectual and physical training and social 
organization. We fight against a 
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A people that has the greatest philosophers, the most distinguished theologians, the 
most distinguished scholars and composers, and some of the first writers, against a 
people that has given us the printing press, the kindergarten, the people's insurance, 
international socialism, and the Protestant Reformation. With the intention of 
crushing this people, we have allied ourselves with the most appalling and grim 
despotism of the present day and seek to flood Europe with its barbarian hordes. 
And that is not all. We have violated the honorable European traditions, and have 
brought in Mohammedans, idolaters, and devil-worshippers to fight for us and in 
distant ranks. Our leading religious newspapers declare that the war undertaken is 
a holy war fei, a strife between light and darkness, between Christianity and 
barbarism, a struggle for liberty. Truth, light, liberty, Christianity-they have indeed 
found wonderful followers! We also boast ourselves the protectors of small nations, 
and give ourselves the air of constant promoters of their independence, inviolability, 
and right. But we refrain from remembering Persia, Egypt, Armenia, Tripoli, the Boer 
States, and the Indian peoples! We have entangled ourselves in this struggle by 
alliances and treaties without the consent and without the knowledge of the people 
and the parliaments. | fear that the end of the whole enterprise will be a Russified 
Europe." 

German agitation of French Catholicism. The leaders of French 
Catholicism, both clergy and laity, are systematically trying to portray Germany as 
the worst enemy of the Church and of religion, against whom the entire Catholic 
world should take up arms to the point of annihilation, just as the powers of the 
Quadripartite Union do. This incitement, which seeks to extend the political war to a 
formal religious war against Germany, is all the more reprehensible to its Catholic 
authors, since they, the bishops first, never failed to do so before the war, in the face 
of the lawless, unhappy state of the Church in the Republic and the loosening of civil 
Catholic life in France, they never failed to present the respected position of the 
Catholic Church in Germany, the flourishing of Catholic life and the close cohesion 
of the Catholic laity with their spiritual superiors, as the very model and goal for 
Catholicism in France. Of late it is the Bishop Chapon of Nice who is engaged in this 
religious incitement. "Germany"-he writes-"with its pan-Germanism, is the very pure 
anti-Scripturalism, the anti-Scripturalism brought into a system and armed from the 
crown of the head to the toe. Germany, having emerged from violence, also presents 
itself as a violence which has only to be there as violence in the world, appears as 
such and enlarges itself at the expense of all the others. 
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Nothing is valid for Germany but that which can serve her triumph. From this it is 
evident that with its science, discipline, organization, with its whole culture, in a 
word, it finds itself placed among the nations as a tremendous force of evil, as a 
monster that awakens thoughts of the beast of the Apocalypse." So the Romanists 
in France lie against their better judgment and conscience, because such lies serve 
their interest. And the Pope, who knows quite well on which side in the world war 
truth and justice are, is silent and neutrally lets the liars have their way. Why? 
Because to him, too, interest takes precedence over truth. F. B. 

The disgraced "immortals". Just as in America Roosevelt, Eliot and other 
"immortals" have often immortally disgraced themselves by their judgments of the 
Germans, so it is even more true of the heroes of the French Academy. Even in 
France a certain reaction is now making itself felt against this hitherto stupid and 
immoderate denigration of German character. Somewhat sobered by the frenzy of 
lies, thinking Frenchmen are beginning to feel ashamed of their press, for whom no 
filth was filthy enough to throw at the Germans, and of their writers and scientists, 
who, against their better judgment and conscience, have tried to ridicule today what 
they parroted yesterday. Above all, they are beginning to be ashamed of their 
immortals of the Academie Francaise, who stood in the front ranks when it was 
necessary to fire muck-balls against the Germans. "The Germans," now says the 
Grande Revue, “directed against us their methods and their doctrines, as heavy as 
their guns. We had to protest, we had to oppose their ways to ours. And we did 
protest. But, just God, how did we do this, how! Let me invoke the muse of 
moderation, for the expressions that would be appropriate here no longer belong to 
the realm of art! There were our tenors blathering about Nietzsche and 
Schopenhauer without ever having read them, and a Kant they called in such a 
comical manner the 'K-bread of the spirit'! And one of the immortals (Masson), who 
is a historian and musician and who spent his life rubricating and classifying the 
tobacco boxes of a great man (Napoleon) and the shirts of two empresses, this now 
immortal explained to us in cheerful stupidity why a Wagner must be beneath all 
criticism. And the evenings of lectures multiplied, in which one of our immortals, in 
front of his glass of water, contrasted the French genius with Teutonic pedantry, 
without accomplishing anything other than treading the oldest commonplaces flat 
again. What a strange and noteworthy lesson: it was the masses without names 
who sacrificed themselves in silence, who distinguished themselves, and who 
triumphed [?], and it was the great names who disgraced themselves." Rouanet, the 
critic in the Humanité, takes an even harsher line with the immortals. One of his 
friends outside 
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at the front had written to him that they would be able to hold out, but they, the 
"bearded ones," would have to pray that those in Paris did not all fall into the abyss 
of stupidity, misguided in this by the "immortal hammers. In a similar way, the new 
joke paper, Canard Enchaine, takes the immortals one by one: Lavedan, Richepin, 
Rostand, Bourget, Bazin, Masson, etc. - Moral: What pitiful figures are these whom 
the world often admires and worships as sparkling stars in the sky of science! Can it 
still impress us Christians when such characterless, fanatical fellows, devoid of any 
sense of truth, open their mouths against Christianity? F. B. 

Shamelessness in Switzerland. At last the Swiss Federal Council has 
decided to take action against dangerous literature and to ask the cantonal 
governments to keep a watchful eye on those papers which excite the passions of 
the people. The reference to pornographic literature in the Federal Council's circular 
letter is significant, in that the political incitement of the people flows from the same 
murky source that whips up the basest and vilest instincts. All that may be done with 
impunity in Switzerland was proved some time ago by a large cinema poster in 
Lucerne, bearing in bold letters the title, "La femme?!?" An analogous circular was 
distributed in the houses, according to the "Fatherland." On the same, next to femme, 
was a slip of paper with the three characters ? ! ? which could easily be detached. 
Underneath it was written "nue", so that the title was La femme nue. On the poster 
one read that the sensational drama "La femme nue" was the most successful play 
in France. In Lucerne this play was just chosen for the Holy Week. (A. E. L. K.) 

Watson and obscene posts from Liguori. At Thomson, Ga. the jury in 
the case against Thomas E. Watson, charged with sending obscene articles through 
the mail, declared that, notwithstanding twenty-four hours' deliberation, they had 
been unable to agree, as there had always been ten votes for acquittal and two 
against. The umpire told the Court, "If we should sit here thirty years, we should not 
be able to render a verdict of truth." The obscene passages involved were taken from 
the writings of Liguori and other Catholic moral theologians and similar writings. More 
than ten years ago the Catholics in Germany instituted a similar suit, but they also 
got the short end of the stick. F. B. 

French Frenzy Against Germanness. How the French work 
themselves up into a fervent hatred of everything that is and is called German is also 
shown, among other things, by the lecture that the philosopher Boutroux gave in 
Paris several months ago on the "German soul. The Matin reports: "In the large 
amphitheater of the Muséum’ in direct- 
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In the immediate vicinity of the Museum of Prehistory, where everyone can 
contemplate the hideous skeletons of monsters thrown up by nature: the Diplodocus, 
the Ichthyosaurus, Mr. Emile Boutroux presented a no less despicable monster: the 
German soul. All the concepts of the Germans, as well as their attitude in public or 
private life, show that for them only one thing is of importance: the triumph of their 
state, imposing itself by terrorism, for no other purpose than that of imperiousness, 
with total disregard for human personality, to which, on the contrary, the Latin races 
attach inestimable value. An example given by Mr. Boutroux illuminated the dark and 
muddy abyss of the German soul. There is no word in German equal to the French 
‘générosité’, and the French have no equivalent for the German word 
‘Schadenfreude’. Mr. Emile Boutroux concluded with the words: "Mankind stands 
between raw nature and the ideal. Germanness does not want to keep to this middle 
course. It stands partly higher, partly lower, and not alternately, but simultaneously. 
It wants, as Goethe so rightly said, to fetch down the most beautiful stars from 
heaven and to savour the lowest pleasures. All that the civilization of antiquity had 
wished to subject to the rule of reason is elevated by Germanism and made equal to 
civilization. The devil is made equal to God. The Teutons form a synthesis of good 
and evil. Germanness is this vile product. But Nature doesn't love abominations. She 
expels them. Since this expelling can take a long time, we must support Nature. Our 
soldiers are there." In any case, Boutroux, for whom revenge has apparently burned 
out not only his heart but also his mind, is not a stoic. F. B. 

Cultural hypocrisy of the French. After the separation of church and 
state, many architecturally valuable churches in France were razed to the ground. In 
order to counter the harsh attacks in parliament and in the newspapers, the French 
government set up a committee that was to examine the churches for their artistic- 
historical value, in order to then classify them among the artistic monuments to be 
preserved. But only a small fraction were pardoned to life. In the department of 
Yonne alone, five churches were demolished, among them a monument of the most 
beautiful Gothic from the 15th century. Where a small repair would have been 
needed to preserve the old church, the mayor summoned a captain, a sergeant and 
four soldiers of genius, who succeeded in blowing up the church tower with three 
charges of dynamite. Centuries, storms, wars, the English, the Revolution had 
afflicted Cinqeux, but stopped at the portal of the venerable Romanesque church 
and its 11th-century tower, probably the oldest in France; his is the direct- 
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rung master. The answer of the sub-prefect to the objection of the community is: 
"How can you complain? We have got you a splendid ruin. Strangers will come to 
admire it, and you can make a handsome revenue by the entrance fee." In Vendome, 
the steeple of St. Martin's was turned into a public convenience. To close the pit, 
they took from the churchyard the tombstone of an old woman who had only been 
buried in 1900. The official gazette, the Progress de Loire et Cher, read of it, "We 
build on sacred ground a temple to the God of Digestion." At a meeting of the French 
Chamber it even happened that one of the gentlemen interrupted Barrés's speech 
in favor of the preservation of the churches by saying, "God is supposed to be 
omnipotent, consequently he will restore his churches himself; if he does not, we 
must not act against his will!" Laughter and applause in the hall. This is what 
happened in Paris in 1912. A radical says good-naturedly: "Royalty, in order to 
impose itself, has destroyed many beautiful things; why should not democracy?" 
How wistfully touching is the passage where Barrés speaks of Rheims Cathedral: "! 
was lost in dreams when my eyes fell on White panes, poor latticework, Bright spots 
in the wall. Everything within reach of sticks, branches, and stones in the cathedral 
was destroyed or badly replaced." To these statements of the "St. Galler Tageblatt," 
the "A. E. L. K." remarks: "And this France, which so sacrilegiously desecrates and 
destroys its own places of worship, feigns moral indignation when the German army 
command is compelled by observation posts on the steeples and batteries behind 
the churches to take them under fire! And more than half the world hypocrites along.” 
F.B. 


A Swede on Germany and England. Mission Director D. Waldenstroem has 
reported in the "Svenska Morgenbladet" on his travel impressions in Germany. He 
says among other things: "If England believed that she could do anything with her 
blockade policy towards Germany, she was quite thoroughly mistaken. Its gain 
consists merely in the indelible disgrace of having made the inhuman attempt to 
expose the civilian population of a whole country to starvation, while it itself 
expresses the most terrible indignation at the ‘hideous barbarity' which is supposed 
to consist in the German army bombarding, for example, a Catholic cathedral behind 
which the French have placed their artillery, and the tower of which is being used as 
a military observation post. It really takes a good deal of self-control not to utter 
publicly the word by which such hypocrisy would best be marked. The jubilation of 
war in Germany seems to have subsided somewhat. Instead, one encounters an 
unshakable calm and a poignant determination to keep good and 
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blood, in short, everything, for the salvation and preservation of the fatherland. That 
Germany will be victorious is not in doubt in this country, nor does it arise." 

Manhood of the German troops. The American Cobb, writing about the 
war, says: "Every one [of the Belgian refugees] had something to tell of atrocities 
committed by Germans against non-combatants, but nowhere could we find an 
eyewitness of such things. It was always hearsay; no one had seen anything with 
his own eyes. It had always happened in another town, never in our own." "To the 
glory of the Germans it must be said that not a single one, officer or commoner, 
came under our personal eyes who maltreated any citizen or refused to pay a fair 
price for what he bought. Nor did we see any German soldier completely drunk." "Of 
Uhlans impaling children with their lances, of officers thrusting down their own men 
with their rapiers, of soldiers wantonly maiming and torturing, | saw nothing. Of such 
stories | heard only by reading them in the reports sent to England from the mainland 
and cabled thence to American newspapers." 

The oath of allegiance. In a free country like America, where the citizens 
themselves are responsible for the laws which are made and for the public acts of 
their officials, including the President, eo ipso every citizen has the right and possibly 
also the duty of criticism. If he finds that laws or acts of government are contrary to 
law and justice, or yet contrary to truly American principles and interests, he has not 
only the right but also the duty to protest and to do all in his power to prevent or 
reverse such laws and acts. And where it is a question of a foreign policy which may 
lead to rupture and war, he should exercise his right of criticism and protest with 
redoubled earnestness and zeal, as long as it has not yet come to the outbreak of 
war with a foreign nation. It is evidence of the highest patriotism when a citizen is 
not indifferent here, but proves himself conscientious, and animated by a hot desire 
to preserve his own country from injustice. A conscientious citizen, we said, will 
redouble his efforts when he fears that breach and war may ensue. For once the die 
is cast, once war is here, the State regards any activity that can be interpreted as 
taking a stand in favor of the foreign nation engaged with us in war as treason and 
breach of faith against its own country. This thought is thus expressed by Ex- 
Secretary Charles Nagel in the American Leader: "There comes a time, however, 
when sympathy or interest, however justified up to that point, must yield to the all- 
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controlling decision of our country? Domestic questions we may reopen and 
reargue without limit. Foreign policy is a fit subject for public discussion. But when 
an issue has been finally reached between us and a foreign country, then there can 
be but one allegiance. That is what the oath of allegiance means; and that 
consequence should be carefully weighed when the oath is taken. It means that the 
new citizen renounces the foreign State, and everything that belongs to, or is 
represented by, that State. In case of war it means brother against brother - family 
against family. It is the gravity of such a possibility that puts the strong obligation 
upon every citizen to speak frankly while there is still time to avert a threatened 
conflict. "Whether the state, when it acts as indicated here, is in every case 
theologically and ethically in the right, that is a question in itself. The fact is that the 
State treats everyone as an enemy of its own country in the matzo in which it takes 
the side of the people with whom we are at war. In case of war, therefore, even in free 
America, every citizen must be careful what he does, lest without necessity he should 
come into conflict with the authorities who have power over him. F.B. 
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Published by Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo: 

1. Synodal Report of the lowa District, with an edifying paper by Bro. Theo. Hanssen on the 
subject, "Moses wrote of me," or, The principal prophesies of Christ in the five books of Moses." 
(15 Cts.) 

2. "Concordia Lesson Helps." "Concordia Lesson Helps for Sunday School Lessons." 
Published monthly. (50 cts. per annum.) - In order to ascertain the size of the circulation for the 
ensuing months, immediate orders are requested. F. B. 


Sources and Documents on the History and Doctrinal Position of the 
Lutheran Synod of Iowa and Other States. Collected by Geo. J. 
Fritschel, professor of church history at Wartburg Seminary, Dubuque, 
lowa. Wartburg Pub 

lishing House, Chicago, Ill. first delivery. 48 pages 5%X8. Price: 25 cts. net. 


Prof. Fritschel begins with this delivery an enterprise for which those interested in the 
history of the Lutheran Church in America will be grateful to him, and which may become very 
valuable to the church historian. The present booklet is at least as important to the history of our 
Synod as to that of the lowa Synod. It contains aloud extracts from the first volumes of the 
"Kirchliche Mitteilungen," and gives a glimpse of the work of Loehe and his friends for the Lutheran 
Church in America. The four chapters are: "1. How Lohe was inspired by Wyneken. 2. Loehe and 
the Lutheran Church in America at that time. 3. L6he and his 'Nothelser'’. 4. The Crisis in America." 
Notices are given of Ernst, Burger, Sihler, Baumgart, Hattstadt, Romanowski, Lochner, Detzer, 
Trautmann, and others who were later among the first pastors of our Synod. Besides the 
introduction and the introductory remarks, Prof. Fritschel has given only grateful references, and 
the whole delivery thus consists of sources and documents. The whole work should contain about 
300 pages. About the financial 
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page of the company, it says in the "Introduction"": "The work also appears in deliveries because 
it has to finance itself. The printing costs for the first delivery are partly at the disposal of the 
publisher. If the company finds sufficient support, one delivery will cover the production costs of 
the next. If it finds only a small amount of support, the continuation will falter of its own accord." 
Having read this first issue, we look forward with interest to the following deliveries, and say to 
ourselves that even for the younger generation of our Synod a similar source-work, or still more 
preferably a documentary history of our Synod, would be as valuable as it would be useful. _L. 
F. 


On Eternal Ground. A vintage of sermons on the old gospels. By Hermann 


Bezzel. WantdurK LuUlistinK llouss, OtjiaaKo. Price: $2.00. 

D. Bezzel, L6he's successor in Neuendettelsau, has now been at the head of the Lutheran 
Church in Bavaria for a number of years. In Germany, along with D. Ihmels, he is considered one 
of the most outstanding and conservative representatives of Lutheranism. Whoever wishes to 
find out how such persons preach in Germany, and to study their manner and especially the 
contents of their sermons, will find ample opportunity to do so in this volume. To a Missourian, of 
course, these sermons, quite apart from lapses in doctrine, can hardly be considered model 
sermons. We are not thinking merely of the language, which is not direct and simple enough for 
our people, but primarily of the content; for in the doctrine, which for us is the fundamental thing 
in all sermons, they lack clarity, firmness, definiteness, thoroughness, comprehensiveness, and 
Lutheran frankness. In the sermons we read, we sometimes felt as if D. Bezzel was deliberately 
speaking vaguely and avoiding some points, so that those of a more modern disposition would 
not be thrown to the curb. The sermons, as they are usually preached in our midst and handed 
over for printing, can be seen sentence by sentence to bring nothing but the ancient faith, the 
genuine Lutheran doctrine. They can be said to strike a clear Lutheran tone, so that everyone 
immediately notices whether it is whistled or sharpened. Repeatedly, preachers from other 
synods and even from sectarian circles have praised the Missourians in this way: "They come 
out clearly with their language. As a rule, we cannot say this of the sermons that come to us from 
Germany, nor can we say this of the sermons of D. Bezzel. The book contains 702 pages in 
large, beautiful print and is exquisitely and tastefully bound. It was produced in Switzerland by 
the Polygraphisches Institut A. G., Zurich. F. B. 


A. Deichertsche Verlagsbuchhandlung Werner Scholl, Leipzig, has sent us: 

1. "GrundriB der evangelischen Dogmatik." By D. Otto Kirn, because. Professor of 
Theology at Leipzig. Fifth edition. Edited after the death of the author by Pros. The. D. Hans 
PreuB. (M 2.70; b.: M. 3.50.) 


es "Eternal life." By Reinhold Seeberg. Second edition, several times improved. With 
frontispiece. (M. 2.40; b.: M. 3.) 

a . "What shall we do?" Considerations and hopes. By Reinhold Seeberg. Second, newly 
edited edition. (M. 2; Cart.: M 2.40.) 

4. "Gospel, War, and World Peace." By Pros. D. Paul Feine. (M. 1.) 

5. "Chronicle of the Great War 1914/15." A comprehensive account of the most important 


events of the first year of the war. Edited by Otto Kronseder. Concluded with July 31, 1915. (40 

Pf.) 

6. "The Christian and the War." By Reinhard Mumm. (15 Pf.; 50 copies: M. 6; 100: M. 10.) 
F. B/ 


FARMERS' EDUCATIONAL AND COOPERATIVE UNION OF AMERICA. From 


E. Eckhardt. 
This pamphlet demonstrates the unchristianity of this union on the following points: "1. 
initiation ceremony, 2. secrecy, 3. solemn vows, 4 . fraternity". 
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AUGUSTANA BOOK CONCERN, ROCK ISLAND, III. , has sent us: 

"Chronicles of the Schoenberg-Cotta Family." By Mrs. Andrew Charles. 490 pages, 
boards. (40 cts.) 

"The Little Girl of Miss Eliza's." A story for young people. By Jean K. Baird. With 
colored illustrations. Boards, with artistic cover design. (35 cts.) 

"Ramarow." A tale of the Rajahmundry Mission. By Rev. F. C. Kuder. 160 pages, 
illustrated. Boards. (40 cts.) 

"Prisoners of Hope." A story of the Faith. By D. Alcock. Boards. (25 cts.) i 

"Happy Hours for the Little Ones." By Mathilda Roos. Translated from the Swedish. By 
C. W. Foss. (25 cts.) 

"Under the Shadow of His Wings." Stories from the Gospel. Profusely illustrated. In 
beautiful cover design. (15 cts.) F.B. 


WARTBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE, CHICAGO, ILL , sent to us: 

1. "1. Wartburg Lesson Helps for Lutheran Sunday-schools." By Prof. Dr. M. Reu: 
a. Primary Department, Vol. I (50 cts.); b. Intermediate Department, Vol. I (50 cts.); c. 
Junior Department, Vol. I (55 cts.). 

"The Fivefold Pathway." A series of five studies on Is. 52, 13-53.12. (10 cts.) 


"The Efficient Congregation. A Working Church." By Rev. J. R. E. Hunt. (5 cts.) F. 
B. 


Ecclesiastical contemporary history. 


I. America. 


Reformed, leaven in the General Synod. The Reformed direction of certain 
congregations and pastors within the General Synod is evident in their skewed 
position toward the confession in the doctrine of the Lord's Supper, in their inclination 
toward Methodist revivalism, and especially in their unionism. Besides this, a strong 
Reformed-legal trait is noticeable in this party of the General Synod. We read recently 
in the Lutheran Observer (October 1, 1915) ei "Some Fundamental Principles of Our 
Holy Religion." And what does the writer include among the fundamental truths of 
Christianity? First, the requirement that the firstfruits of man and beast, field, spirit, 
and mind, belong to God; and that in the proper, literal sense. Ex. 13 and 34 are cited. 
Further, the tithe, the demand of which had and still has validity not only for the Jewish 
people, but for all men. Further: "God demands" - note how the basic principles of 
Christianity are here composed of demands - "God demands the seventh part of time", 
the keeping of the Sabbath holy. "The observance of the day is binding on all by divine 
requirement." Moreover, God demands love and compassion to one's neighbor, 
obedient acknowledgment of God's supremacy, spiritual intercourse with Him, 
reverence and worship. At the very end the writer also comes to redemption, 
justification and sanctification as fundamental truths. The character of the whole 
exposition is a Reformed one. Editorially, too, the Observer, the paper of the liberal 
direction in the General Synod, was until 
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shortly before its merger with Lutheran Church Work an eager 

Advocates of the Sabbath as divine order persisting in Christianity. The observance 
of the Sabbath, it was said recently, is "a duty which has behind it a divine 
command". Against the old-fashioned campmeeting, i.e. the Methodist-style revival 
meetings, the objection is raised whether it is compatible with the Sabbath law to 
hold such revivals on Sunday, “with all the consequent rushing business of the 
eating-stands, and the whole picnic atmosphere, the Sunday trips to hear noted 
evangelists, or to attend some special service". So it is not the revival method but 
the selling and traveling on Sunday that is objectionable to the Observer. It is also 
against the "Thou shalt not’ of Jehovah" to hold a "week-day meeting on unchanged 
lines on Sunday." -- In the prohibition question, too, the Observer took the Reformed, 
or more precisely, the Methodist standpoint that all use of alcohol was sin, and that 
the Bible demanded absolute abstinence. In 1911 it said, p. 510: "The Bibledoctrine 
of abstinence, whose evolution begins with abstinence required of priests on duty, 
and encouraged in Nazarites for limited periods, reached the standard of total 
abstinence for one's own sake under Solomon,-for the sake of others, under Paul," 
and on the basis of this "evolution," constructed out of blue haze, of a "scriptural 
doctrine" of the sinfulness of all alcoholic drink, the demand is made in conclusion: 
"Prohibit the drink of God accursed." - Before its merger with the Observer, 
Lutheran Church Work, the paper of the conservative tendency, had also given 
admission to articles over which our church members would shake their heads. In 
an essay of September 23, 1915, the question was answered whether smoking was 
also forbidden according to God's Word. It is first stated that chewing tobacco is not 
a "pleasing spectacle" and is also harmful to health. Smoking, however, is unnatural, 
for man is transformed into a smoke-festoon. Further: "If a child were born with a 
growth on the mouth resembling a cigar or pipe, the horrified parents would call ina 
surgeon to help." (The same would happen, of course, if the growth had the shape 
of, say, a pair of spectacles. Ergo, etc.) The author then comes to the Scriptural 
proof by calling attention to the exhortation of the apostle 2 Cor. 7:1, that believers 
should purify themselves from all defilement of the flesh and spirit. So it is not the 
uncleanness of sin, which defiles both body and spirit, that would be spoken of here, 
but the passage is intended to contain a warning against bodily uncleanness! Finally, 
it is said that the example of the elders is to blame for the fact that young people 
ruin themselves by smoking - an argument which is also used against the 
consumption of alcohol, but which is based on a wrong use of passages dealing with 
giving offence, and which, consistently carried out, destroys all Christian liberty in 
means, and even annuls the concept of means, since after all all means can be 
abused. The author of the article fails to draw this line between the mediocre and 
the sinful when he says at the end of the article: "Let each person settle this question 
for himself. If he can use tobacco to the glory of God, without harming or 
offending others, let him do so. A man 
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who justifies this habit under the plea of Christian liberty is employing Scripture to 
shield a perverted taste, that ministers to his self-indulgence." Quite in this way the 
Sunday-school Times made some 

In the past few years, owning (ownsrsiip ok stoeii) a business that sells tobacco among 
other items has also become sinful. To what extent the Reformed direction within the 
General Synod will have its say in the new synodal organ consolidated from Observer 
and Church Work, Lutheran Church Work and Observer, remains to be seen. 

It is to be regretted that Mrs. Monroe, the long-time contributor to the Observer, who 
is more Methodist than Lutheran, is continuing her Washington letters in the new 
organ. G. 

The "waste of time" at Nicaea. Much ado was made at the meeting of the 
Federal Council of Churches by Shailer Matthews' saying, "If the Nicene Council, 
instead of arguing for weeks over one word, had formed a missionary society to 
convert Germany, how differently would the history of the world have been!" 
According to Matthews, then, the orthodox party at Nicea, say Athanasius himself, 
should have proposed, "After all, our differences are not essential; let us found a 
missionary verem!" What would have become of this can be gauged by holding up 
as a comparison beside this statement the development of Christianity among the 
Goths of the Spanish peninsula. The Goths had been converted to Christianity in its 
Arian form, which knows no deity of Christ. To them Christ was a heros who deserved 
divine worship like other heroes. So they had a doctrinal system that held a middle 
ground between Christianity and polytheism. And the Goths were consistent Arians. 
The inevitable occurred: they sacrificed impartially to the Jewish hero Christ and to 
the gods of pagan mythology! "We do not think it wrong," said Agila, the envoy of the 
Arian king Leovigild to Chilperic at Tours, "to worship this or that. With us it is common 
speech that one may well, passing between Christian and heathen altars, perform 
his worship on either side." This is what Arian Christianity had come to. In his 
biography of Carlyle, Anthony Froude tells us that in earlier years Carlyle had spoken 
contemptuously of the Athanasian controversy-"a Christian world torn asunder over 
a diphthong!" (homoousios, homoiousios)-but had later admitted that he now 
realized that the distant survival of Christianity had been at stake. "If the Arians had 
triumphed, Christianity would have passed away as a legend." It evinces a 
superficiality without parallel when Dr. Matthews can characterize the doctrinal 
controversy over the deity of Christ as a "waste of time." Like the Goths of the West, 
however, modern theology today passes between the Christian and the pagan altar, 
making its reverence to both sides. G. 

About the nature of religious instruction at the well-known Wellesley 
College, a member of the Episcopal Church complains in the Churchman of May 22. 
The writer of the letter protests against the fact that at this institution the modern 
theories about the origin of the biblical books and about the development of Christian 
dogma are presented. We read: "The Holy Scriptures are criticized like a human 
book. 
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The doctrines of the Incarnation and Reconciliation are presented as dispensable; 
the first chapter of the Gospel of St. John "reflects the Gnostic views of the day," etc. 
"Christ came only to teach a social propaganda for human brotherhood and for 
community service (social service). Most certainly this kind of religious teaching must 
end in Unitarianism. What orthodox people believe is put forward as a vanquished 
point of view, while the teaching of the college is put forward as the last and final 
result of scriptural investigation." The course which has given rise to such complaints 
is, in addition, compulsory for all schoolgirls. G. 

The highest average salary among all American clergymen is received by 
the Jewish rabbi. The highest salary received by an American rabbi is §18,000, the 
next §15,000; there are quite a number of rabbis who receive §10,000 a year, and 
salaries of §5000 a year are not uncommon. The Jews alone among all religious 
communities have no cause to provide for the care of clergymen who are unfit for 
service. Nor do any funds exist for this purpose alone among them. G. 

Presbyterian Statistics. According to the latest statistics, Presbyterians have 
39 synods in the United States with a preaching membership of 9670, 9998 
churches, 42,251 ruling elders, and 1,513,046 communicant members. The number 
of children baptized is not increasing at the same rate as the number of those 
baptized as adults. Six years ago the number of baptized infants was 32,000; last 
year it was 38,905; on the other hand, the number of adults receiving baptism has 
increased from 29,000 to 43,000 during the same period. It is not evident from the 
statistics whether the large number of adults baptized is due to the attraction of adults 
by the Mission, or to contempt for infant baptism, or how far these two causes have 
combined. For Internal Mission all Presbyterian: bodies raised last year $1,954,421, 
for Heathen Mission $1,812,661. The various commissions had fund income to the 
amount of $700,000, and the funds of the theological seminaries also threw off 
something over $500,000. G. 

Of the million-dollar Carnegie endowment for the support of institutions of 
higher learning, bypassing all those under ecclesiastical control, President Churchill 
of the Board of Education of the City of New York recently pronounced a severe 
judgment. He said in a public address, "Most conspicuously marked for 
discrimination by this Carnegie Board appears the religious college. 'Drop your 
denomination,’ says the Carnegie Foundation, ‘and we'll advance you the money, 
to retire your professors.’ One cannot but blush for the weakness of human nature 
as one sees in the presence of the outstretched hand of the Carnegie Foundation 
Methodist colleges, Congregational colleges, Baptist colleges, and Quaker colleges 
renouncing the faith of their founders. One cannot but blush with indignation that 
any body of men in this generation and in this country would so brazenly employ 
the tremendous power of great wealth as to permit it to buy the abandonment of 
religion." In an editorial the Episcopal Churchman points out the services which the 
denominational college had rendered to the country. It was a piece of 
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Obscurantism, if the Carnegie Foundation allows anything but "educational efficiency" 
to be considered in the distribution of funds. "Denominational colleges and 
undenominational colleges should be treated according to the same valuation. 
Experience, and not prejudice, should determine how far they are separated as efficient 
or inefficient factors in educational life. Of course, as a principle, the method adopted 
by the Foundation is purely a rule of thumb procedure. ... It is perfectly certain that the 
Foundation's policy is really a policy of opportunism, - it saves trouble, it is an economy 
of intelligence." This is not entirely true. However, the demands on the fund directors' 
ability to judge would be somewhat higher if they also had to examine the church 
institutions for their participation in the fund. But in the end they would also have been 
up to this task. Why then does one resist the insight that Carnegie's provision, which 
excludes all ecclesiastical institutions from the benefit of this foundation, arose 
precisely from Carnegie's personal position towards Christianity, which is well 
known? He who pays homage to vulgar rationalism, as Carnegie does, acts only 
consistently if he also bears witness in his philanthropic activity against the faith and 
the work of the Christian Church. G. 

That the Authorized Version, the English Bible of 1611, has not lost its 
popularity through the editions and revisions that have appeared in recent years is 
the unanimous testimony of booksellers. Nor does it appear that the revised Bibles 
will win for themselves the place in the hearts of Bible readers which the King James 
Version holds. Apart from their linguistic inferiority, there are two revisions in the 
market, the English and the American, which dispute each other's rank of being the 
real "Revised Version." In one edition of the Old Testament the differences between 
the two new versions are recorded in an appendix of 24 pages! Since they have 
appeared, sales of the old translation have increased phenomenally. Probably no 
book in the history of the world has been distributed in so numerous copies as the 
Authorized Version. In the preface to the 1911 edition, the publisher was allowed to 
say: "After three centuries of use the Version of 1611 is still, for the enormous majority 
of the English-speaking peoples of the world, the Authorized Version. . . . The 
Authorized Version is still the English Bible. " G. 

That the Roman Church is considerably more decent in predominantly Protestant 
countries than in Catholic ones is an observation that is very often made. Not only 
this, but where the Roman Church has only equality with other denominations, but 
not sole state authority, it is also treated far more decently than in parts of its own 
territory. In no country in the world are such vile invectives against the Roman 
Church, especially against the clergy, offered for public sale as in Italy. Nowhere, on 
the other hand, is the tone of the public press so considerate against the Papal 
Church as in the Protestant countries of England and the United States. This again 
came to light at the last Bible-burning. It was two months before the American press 
published a few lines about the burning of the Bible. 
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of Bibles by a Jesuit priest in Vigan, on the Philippine island of Luzon. In contrast, 
the daily newspapers published in Manila were very frank about the incident. Under 
the headline, "Bible Burning Recalls Inquisition. Vigan Friars Publicly Destroy 2,500 
Copies of Holy Scripture. . .. The Most Flagrant and Iniquitous Act Perpetrated in the 
Name of Religion since the Days of the Inquisition," the Renacimiento Filipino 
carried a full 

report on the destruction of the 250 (not 2500) Bibles and then editorially said the 
following: "All the world remembers with holy horror the funeral pyres of the 
Inquisition, on which the martyrs suffered the death by fire. All mankind, in this age 
of religious toleration, shudders at the thought of the many men and women who 
have died for the sake of religious liberty. One would expect that men who profess 
the Christian faith and possess Christian manhood would defend the principle of 
Religious Toleration. But this is not the case. A few days ago a spectacle occurred 
in the public plaza of Vigan, the theatrical effect of which could not be surpassed. 
There were burned before a large crowd of spectators 2500 [250] Bibles with the 
apparent intention of convincing the multitude that the Bible issued by the American 
Bible Society was not the Word of God. And this was done, we hear, under the 
direction and direct sanction of that church which was responsible for the torments 
of the Inquisition. It is sad to have to report that such an act has been perpetrated. 
It manifests a narrowness of mind which can only be attributed to the religious 
fanatic. It is an example of what the Catholic Church taught six centuries ago, a 
hollow worship of the teaching of Jesus on brotherly love. Although we are dealing 
here with a question which has attracted the attention of the greatest minds and cost 
the lives of many of the noblest men, this paper [Renacimiento] does not shrink 
from touching it. Freedom of religious thought encourages us to call that scene a 
remnant of religious barbarism, and one of the most impious and unjustifiable acts 
ever perpetrated in the name of a world-wide religious faith. We say nothing against 
the manner in which those Bibles were secured, but to burn those books publicly in 
the presence of a specially invited and astonished crowd is the last manifestation of 
intolerance in this age of religious enlightenment." Another paper in Manila 
(Philippines Free Press’) commented, as follows, on the incident: "Over at Vigan, 
an American Jesuit priest named Thompkins has done his best to acquire fame for 
himself, but to discredit his Order. With an inexplicable bigotry he seems to want to 
set back the hands on the clock of human progress and reintroduce the days of a 
Torquemada and the Inquisition. We refer to the recent public burning of two or three 
hundred Protestant Bibles or portions of Scripture [Gospels] in the Ilocano 
vernacular. ... So proud was this medieval son of the Church of his deed that he had 
a pamphlet printed about it in the Jlocano language and distributed among the 
people," etc. The article concludes with the call for the Jesuit Order or the Roman 
Church to 
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appoint a commission to determine whether everything was in order in the Father's 
upper room. The Filipino press shows such a free and independent spirit towards the 
clergy. That an American daily, English or German, should carry on such language 
against Rome is unthinkable. G. 

The passing of the well-known priest Phelan is reported from St. Louis. 
Phelan was an eccentric man who was often at odds with his superiors. He was 
especially ill-disposed toward the bishops, and said many a harsh word to them in his 
Western Watchman 
without, however, ever attacking their authority. Forced to apologize, he has done so 
more than once, and duly from the first page of his paper. It was Phelan who some 
years ago wrote the well-known sentences, "If any man would put us to the choice 
between our Government and our Church, we would say, To hell .with the United 
States!" The phrase, usually with dishonest omission of the prefatory clause, has been 
feasted upon by the Menace and generally in anti-clerical propaganda in this country. 
Especially in inveighing against Protestantism was Phelan master. Phelan was, 
where possible, more ultramontane than the Pope himself. Fifty years ago, someone 
wrote in the Shepherd of the Valley, a Catholic paper published in St. Louis: "When 
the Catholics once attain the overwhelming majority in the United States, which they 
most certainly will, though that day is far off, it will be the end of religious liberty, 
namely what is now understood by it." This remark recently made the rounds again 
in the press, and the Watchman remarked on it that the Protestant press had omitted 
from the original text of the saying the addition which read, "So say our enemies." 
"But," continued the Western Watchman, "the Catholic papers ought not only to add 
this addition, but to add to the same by adding, 'And so say we also!" , Phelan's 
injunction that "Protestantism" (such, and not: "the Protestants," as often quoted, 
were his words) should be "doused with hot oil, flayed, and quartered," is well known. 
He also defended the killing of heretics. Phelan reached the pinnacle of intolerance 
in the statement of August 7, 1913, in his rebuke of those Catholics who still found 
something good in Protestantism: "When certain Catholic people assert that 
Protestantism is better than no religion at all, it means that Protestantism is better 
than no Christianity at all. Such a sentiment is the worst heresy." In his will, Phelan 
stipulated, among other things, that only a priest with a good voice should sing the 
requiem mass for him, for he had heard so many priests mess up the liturgy in his life 
that he would at least like to be spared such plague in the coffin. His wish was 
granted. Phelan, by the way, was a priest at a very small church in North St. Louis. 

G. 
Abroad. 


"The German God." In the collection of songs "Vom groBen Kriege" ("On the 
Great War"), Will Vesper once has Germany's enemies appear with the mocking 
question of whether the Germans have "a special God", and all of Germany answers 
in the affirmative: "The God who comes out of our cannons". 
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speaks, The God who breaks your fortresses... He is the same omnipotent spirit that 
has been circling Germany for millennia. . . . Wotan, the old cloud-walker, Our father 
did it and no other. . ." Others wish to reduce the Lord of the World to a national deity, 
who in representation finally dissolves into the personified genius of the people. 
Professor Natory wrote an open letter to a Dutch theologian in the "Frankfurter 
Zeitung" at the beginning of the war, in which he said, among other things, of the 
glorious attitude of the German people, which exceeded even the boldest 
expectations: "But adversity itself could not have accomplished this if there were not 
a healthy core. In that we trust, we call it: the God of the Germans," and thus made 
the moral core of the German people an’ idol. D. Traub preaches: "God is today: our 
destiny." But it is not a religious aberration, but rather a pathological phenomenon, 
when the nature of God, as the German people now "experience Him," is treated in 
the "Christian Liberty," as follows: "Our God is not and stands - He changes and 
becomes, changes and becomes through us. God is still too young for this reality 
because we are still too young for it. Somehow the divine must also be in this 
struggle; but to find it is difficult. The sublime earth-spirit loses its clear, superior, 
sublime countenance and dissolves into shapeless twilight. The eternally restless, 
unfinished one seems torn asunder; its parts rage against each other and violently 
expel their dross. He who in the whisper of nocturnal forest dreams murmurs, now 
roars the woe of his change from blood and fire. Is he dying? We know from history 
how gods died, hating and destroying. Is it so? We know it not; only quaking we feel 
him to the core." The "Theological Gazette" applies to these sentences the word of 
the apostle, "Thinking themselves wise, they became fools." It is also a fact that there 
has been no lack of words of warning against such intrusion of pagan, or yet poetical, 
rapturous conceptions of the Deity from whom Germany invokes her victory in this 
colossal struggle. The "Old Faith" said in the summer of last year on the occasion of 
this danger: "By the mingling of Christian thought with the national current of our day, 
which is in itself so wonderful, the emphasis of Christian piety is threatened with 
displacement. For Biblical Christianity, with its circle of thought and its powers, goes 
far beyond the general belief in Providence, so widespread today, which we share 
with the Jews and the Turks and, finally, with the 'religiously' minded heathen." This 
kind of piety is "primitive" or "naive" in character and, in order to reach the heights of 
evangelical Christian piety, requires thoroughgoing purification and spiritualization. 
Christian piety is rooted in faith in the grace of our God revealed through Christ. But 
as certainly as this is universal and all-embracing according to biblical testimony, so 
certainly the essence of Christianity is threatened with impairment by the 
exaggeration of its national impact. Or is this really the whole answer which the 
Christian proclamation has to give, when the field preacher, in front of the soldiers of 
a fortress in Metz, solves the question: "How do | help to build the kingdom of God? 
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German! Stand firm in your fatherland! Do your duty there and fulfil your task. Seek 
to immerse yourself in the German way and German nature, in the German spirit and 
German mind. Be German in piety and will, that is, simple, true, faithful and brave! 
Help, as you can, that we may win, help that our Fatherland may grow and become 
great!'? Is this the essence and the power of the Easter sermon, when in the field 
service our fatherland is presented as God, the enemies as hell, and eternal life as 
the life that will continue in the next generation? How much do we differ in such an 
attitude of Christian spirituality from the heathen Japanese, who also let the patriotic 
thought be the all-superior point of view?" The expression "German Christianity" is 
then recognized as a justified one, if it includes in itself a believing grasp of biblical 
truth. "In Luther's catechism, however, we have the old Bible words and base 
ourselves on them. So we demand biblical Christianity in the Reformation 
understanding as it has passed through the German mind with its two focal points of 
repentance and faith. And in this sense we may well now also enter into the language 
of the poets and prophets and proclaim the 'German God' and the 'German faith’, 
just as we do not let ourselves be deprived of the 'German Christmas'. The German 
God we mean is the God of the Gospel, and this 'German God' was once sung of by 
E. M. Arndt in his pithy songs of fatherland and pious faith; from him, too, probably 
comes the expression. But no one, when he let Arndt's fire lift his soul and strengthen 
his courage at the outbreak of war, thought of a national god of the Germans or a 
tribal god of the Prussians; the hero's defiance of the words: 'German freedom, 
German God, German faith without mockery, German heart and German steel Are 
four heroes all at once' rather raised hearts to the HErrn of the world and the Saviour 
of all nations, who will be with us when we are with him, and of whom we have formed 
a self-experienced view, such as corresponds to the peculiarity of German voltstum 
and German soul life." This exposition still contains many an insufficient and oblique 
thing, nor does it settle every objection that can be made from hostile and also from 
neutral quarters against the terminology "German Christianity," "German God." To 
understand them, however, it is necessary to take into consideration the savage 
invectives of Anglican clergymen, who identified the God to whom Germany 
addresses her prayers par excellence with the devil, and of Parisian priests, who, in 
lectures on the "old German God," characterized the God whom the Germans invoke 
as the spirit of evil, arrogance, and cruelty. G. 

As is well known, there was no lack of examples of the return to Christianity 
under the impressions on the battle line. The field letters were and still are full of such 
confessions. More strange than such reports must appear to anyone who is familiar 
with the extremely shabby attitude of the German newspaper world against church 
and Christianity in recent years, the change that is to be noted here. Without any 
radical change having taken place, it now happens that a secular German newspaper 
gives the following information to its readers about the "religion of our warriors": 
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"Religious thoughts and convictions open up as they have sometimes filled German 
hearts in a very similar way in the course of the centuries. There is a widespread 
understanding of the 'Christian truthlessness of Luther. . . . One lives in a vigorous, 
manly Christianity. . . . They like to come to the plain, pithy field services . . ... and 
gratefully receive New Testaments, and those who have to lie quietly and patiently 
in the military hospital are especially receptive to the everlasting, inexhaustible 
consolation of the old Bible gospel. . .. We heartily wish it to our people that the new 
religious spirit which comes from the vital depths of the old Christian gospel may be 
a truly abiding popular power." Als the means of enduring this time and not 
becoming dull, the "Berliner Tageblatt" praised a book that is also music: the Bible. 
"Many people today return to the book and will not be able to do without it, not now 
and not later. For in it is contained the only means not only to endure these days, 
.but also to be equal to the life that will need us after these days." And now even the 
Munich "Youth!" In its issue of June 12 of this year, there was a lecture on 
Hindenburg by Karl Bleibtreu, which concluded: "That Germany, in its greatest need, 
should have produced such a colossus in the form of a kind, benevolent, God- 
believing old gentleman, fills the soul of a true German, who also knows the spiritual 
burdens of his nation, with enthusiasm and with gratitude for the unfathomable 
powers that mean us extraordinarily well. The Eternally Righteous, the 'Lord God of 
Dennewiss,' the Almighty and All-Wise, has no whims. He himself is the inexorable, 
rewarding and punishing causality, and pure chance does not exist. Who knows 
whether there may not slumber in articulate and uncalled-for Hindenburgs in our 
great race. Joffre and Kitchener are able men in their way, but their general fame is 
mere legend, nothing at all behind it, and if Grand Prince Nicholas wages war with 
the natural instinct of a Genghis-Chan, he is opposed by the superior German 
spirituality which gives glory to God alone. So thought Cromwell and Bismarck, so 
Napoleon - he called it destiny. Als the great Hindenburg, after the greatest 
Tannenberg victory, thanked God in church, there rustled in the air: 'Germany above 
all!" This does not fully satisfy the Christian reader; but he who knows the paper as 
it has been run will appreciate such a saying in the Munich "Youth". G. 

At the beginning of confirmation classes, the Hamburg social-democratic 
freethinkers appealed to parents to send their children to them rather than to the 
clergy. The appeal reads: "The time is approaching again when children are to be 
registered for confirmation classes. No legal compulsion exists for the German 
citizen to let his children participate in this event of the church. This is entirely the 
will of each individual. Comrades! If you have inwardly broken with faith in the 
church, it is downright lack of character to let your children go to confirmation classes 
for confirmation and confirmation. The crux of Christian education is the reference 
to a better hereafter. It does not strengthen character for the positive life. . .. But our 
ideal of education must be based on the positive life. 
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To form a firm, good character, to refrain from everything that inhibits and restricts 
the faculty of thought, but to do everything that contributes to brightening the human 
spirit, in order to provide human society with capable and useful members and to 
awaken the joy of life. To struggle out of love for life for the betterment of positive life 
and to work together for the happiness of all, that should be our educational ideal." - 
We see here, too, that there are still people who have learned nothing from the war. 
(Christian Messenger.) 

The apostasy that is developing in the Brethren Church has 
already been pointed out here on several occasions. That this apostasy has not been 
overcome by the war is shown by a passage in their weekly bulletin which speaks not 
only of ecclesiastical liberalism, but of naked unbelief. It says: "Let us cease to feel 
and divide according to so-called positives and liberals; for true trust, childlike 
surrender to the Father, according to the mind and example of Jesus, does indeed 
combine as much with the most intellectually liberal views as with the most 
conservative convictions. The religious fruits of an intellectually liberal person can 
also be positive, and the most intellectually conservative zealot can also bear inferior, 
no or negative fruits in the religious field. Freethinking does not mean unbelief. As, of 
course, there are unbelieving freethinkers, so there are believing ones, and truly 
believing children of God in Jesus' sense. The freethinking of a child of God strives 
for a thinking independent of man and wants to be dependent only on God. He strives 
for a clear distinction between religion and intellectualism, i.e., he wants to preserve 
the sublimity of bringing the practical life of the soul out of God to bear more than is 
the case with the intellectual expressions of such life. The incomprehensible is not 
comprehended by recognizing a formula about it. We will not succeed in revealing 
what God has veiled, namely, the conceptual understanding of Jesus. Let us 
therefore refrain from all overestimation of formulas about him. Let us hold fast only 
to Jesus himself, and by God's power follow him in deed and in truth." This is quite 
the disgusting hypocritical tone that so disgusts us in the liberal papers. What a 
hypocritical game is being played here with the terms "liberal," "positive," "believing 
children of God" (who reject all "formulas" about JEsum-and by this is meant the 
confession of his Deity and mediatorial position), "holding fast JEsu," "God's power"! 
"Intellectually liberal", "freethinker" instead of freethinker are, moreover, expressions 
deliberately chosen to portray the Bible-believers among the Herrnhutters as 
spiritually backward darkies. We are now thinking of the first reports of the apostasy 
of certain leaders of the Brethren Church, which happened at a synod four or five 
years ago. At that time the believing majority still held the reins. However, they did 
not dare to renounce the evil that was taking hold, but instead recommended the 
congregations to pray quite diligently that the purity of the doctrine might be preserved 
after all! G. 

A frightening decline is already noticeable in the fields of the heathen 
mission, which are directly affected by the war. The Bremen Mission reports from 
Togoland that the number of heathen baptisms has decreased considerably 
compared to last year. They are 
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The decline in the number of pupils is even greater; it amounts to 4000 in round 
figures. In the report of this mission, which has just been published, it is stated: "That 
paganism, even in its most repulsive forms, is raising its head anew should not 
surprise those who know its tenacious power of resistance and the nature of the 
Negro soul. The ruined homesteads of the Yewe order, suppressed by the German 
government because of its secret abominations, are being rebuilt, and immoral 
dances are again venturing into the public domain. The war has exposed Christianity 
in the eyes of the heathen, and has provided its enemies with a powerful ally in 
alcohol, which is being introduced in ever-increasing quantities. Taunts and threats 
are directed against baptismal candidates, and even against native-born Christians. 
What danger to weak, unfortified souls! A time of earnest sifting has dawned. How 
many will endure it victoriously? By the end of 1914 the number of communion-goers 
had already fallen from 10,892 in 1893 to 6640. Church levies have also fallen 
sharply, though much of this is explained by the prevailing lack of earnings and the 
tremendous fall in the price of cocoa. Cocoa is one of the most important sources of 
income for the indigenous population in West Africa. It is all the more commendable 
that the majority of Christians stand faithfully by their missionaries and willingly take 
on new burdens, e.g. the sharp increase in school fees." G. 

Of the Pope's relatives, two nephews, namely the Counts Persico of 
Venice, one a captain, the other a lieutenant of cavalry, are serving in the Italian 
army. Further, his niece's consort, Count Vernier, has enlisted as a captain of 
artillery, and one of Pope's brothers, who is a retired admiral, has already received 
orders to rejoin the fleet. A son of this admiral was engaged in the medical corps at 
the request of his mother, but procured in an audience with the Pope that he should 
come to the front. According to the Giornale d'Italia, there are about 18,000 priests 
and monks in the Italian army service. Only 700 are military chaplains, 1000 in the 
medical service, the rest are combatants and army conscripts. The pontifical noble 
guards are partly already in the front, partly awaiting the announcement of their 
destination. The Roman clerical nobles of the papal noble guard, to whom their 
commander, Prince Rospigliosi, had refused permission to take service as volunteer 
officers in the Italian army, were subsequently granted it by Pope Benedict. 

(Wbl.) 

"Colonistless in Brazil is a sad lot," writes Fr. Kuhr in the 
"Gemeindeblatt" of the Lutheran Synod of St. Catherine, Parana, et al. The large 
railway colony of Rio des Antas was attacked and destroyed by bandits. The 
colonists, who fought valiantly from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m., lost 9 persons and had to flee 
to the station, being shamefully abandoned by the soldiers only two miles away. The 
only heroic act of the soldiers was that when something rustled in the woods during 
the night, they opened a murderous fire on the supposedly approaching bandits. But 
alas, it was the colonists' pigs who were foraging for food 
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and were now shot. Only after fifteen days were the colonists transported on by rail. 
A new colony is to be established near Antonio Reboucas; for that long the colonists 
will have to lie in the shed and then, after four years of hard work in the jungle, start 
all over again, penniless. - What might be the fate of the lazy, unfit German 
immigrants? On the first colony site beyond the high Serra da Esperanca there is not 
a single German left, and only a few Poles. Abandoned, dilapidated houses and high 
weeds can be seen everywhere. A Lutheran service was held in the Linha da Areia, 
attended by 50 adults and a large number of children. All the confirmands had to be 
turned away because they had not learned the catechism. Terrible conditions, 
including moral conditions, prevented the traveling preacher from celebrating Holy 
Communion. Of the original 100 German families, only 30 still lived there, and even 
they would have moved away if they could have, and the war had not broken out. 
Now they sit in the very greatest need, literally starving, and no one can help them. 
Each of the colonists was beaten two acres of land by the government, but no one 
had thought of planting the land. One of them incited the other, saying: "You will not 
be so stupid as to plant; we are all going away again. There is no market for our 
colony products here." The aid, which the government granted with well-meaning 
intentions, was regarded as the main thing, and farm work was completely neglected. 
WHEN this aid ceased, nothing was planted, and now there is nothing to eat, not 
even anything to buy; for the prices are prohibitively high. Now distress and misery 
prevail in a manner that can scarcely be worse in war. Children come to the warden, 
wailing and begging for assistance. "Father says he wants to shoot us all to death 
because he can no longer feed us." A man from Kropstadt near Wittenberg shot 
himself because he and his children were sick with hunger. A second from 
Braunschweig hanged himself close to the road in front of his house. His wife, by her 
immoral conduct, drove the otherwise popular man to his death. A third drowned 
while fishing and was not even found because no one would look for him in the 
wilderness. A woman is buried on her plot and not taken to the cemetery because 
the neighbors would not take her there without a high fee. In many cases the dregs 
of the German population have emigrated, taking with them, along with their unbelief, 
hedonism and immorality as a bad inheritance. During the first visit of the traveling 
preacher, one of them said: "We are used to a completely different life than the 
Brazilians. We always had four kinds of meat on the table over there, and we can't 
live on black beans and farieha." The same one, after a later service, very meekly 
repeated the text story of the Prodigal Son, especially the words, "And bring a fatted 
calf." - For our German people the war will become a blessing, and our depraved 
emigrants will know how to find God even in Brazil. They must come to repentance 
and the repentance of the Prodigal Son, or they will come to an end with horror. 
(D. A. G.) 


